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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ch'JNEU'AE Slit 1.^ ]tOBKHT>s writoB in regard to tkc letters now 
reimbliHlieil— ■ 

Allow nie to congratulate you most enrdiaBy ou tlie 
inliiuraiitle manner in which you' have pkcwl heibre tlu’*. pfAlie. 
Llu.^ a.i:c'.oi'riii of our march .from Cahol, and iilie opeud/ions of 
dlnl. August aiul 1st September around (.!juidnJ.iiua Nothhifi 

eoiild 'U/ufc amurate or fjrapJdc. 1 thought your descr'ipPtioii 

0 . 

of llu' I'ikIiI' iiii CharaBia was oiio tliat aiiy^soldiuv might, have 
lau-H iirouil uf writing ; but your receCt lotturs are, if possible, 



PREFACE. 


The interest aroused by the massacre of our ill-fated Embassy to 
the Amir Yakub Khan, the subsequent capture of C|bul, and the 
hard-won successes of our armies during the occupation of the 
city, can scarcely yet have passed away ; and I have, therefore, 
ventured to republish the series of letters which, as a special cm^re- 
spoiident, I wrote in the field* They are a simple diary of the 
war ; and though in this form they may lack conciseness, they 
have at least the merit of such accuracy as an eye-witness can 
alone hope to attain. It was my good- fortune to be the only 
special correspondent with the gallant little a;^my which mbvel! out 
of Ali Kheyl in September, 1879. The Government of India had 
notified that ^^non-combatant correspondents” would not be 
allowed to join the force, the history of whose achievements was 
to be left to regimental officers, who might in their spare hours 
supply information carefully vise, to such newspapers as chuse to 
accept it. So carelessly was this strange ^order issued, that Sir 
Frederick Roberts never received oflic|al intimation of its exist- 
ence, and he '"welcomed me at Ali Kheyl on the eve of bis departure 
for Knshi as, I am sure, he would have welcomed any other 
correspondent who had chosen to cross the ‘^frontier, and push on 
without escort and with their own baggage animals. I make this 
explanation in justice to General Eoberts, upon whom the respon- 
sibility of excluding^ correspondents has been falsely thrown. 
Eegarding the letters now republished, Mr. Frederick Harrison in 
the Fortnightly Eeview has been good#enough to describe*^them 
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“ admirably writteH, witli Yery great precision and knowledge.” 

While not sympathizing in the least with Mr. Harrison’s criticism 
of Sh- Frederick Eoberts’s punishment of Cabul, in support ol‘ 
which criticism he mainly relied upon my letters, 1. am gi’ateful 
for his estimate of my wojk. I can scarcely hope that all my 
critics will be equally generous. 

I have carefully gone into details where military movements of 
importance had to be described, and the sketch maps can be relied 
upon as showing exact distances and positions. 

, * Howaed Hensman, 

Special Correspondent of tlie Pioneer^ Alluliabad. 

Cabul, August, 1880. 

^ iic 

The above was written wiien all was peaceful In 
but the disaster at Maiwand once more threw the C^ibul iwniy into 
excitement, t and General Eoberts had to march to the vAlA* of 
Candahar. This no# historical march and the victory at ( 'a,,iula,hiir 
on September 1st, are described in detail in Part .11. of tliis 
volume. 

H. H. 

Allahabad, Noveviber 1st, 1880. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR 


OF 

18 7 9-8 0 . 


PAET I. 


THE OCCUPATION OE CABUL— THE BRITISH BESEIGEB 
AT SHERPUR— DISPERSAL OF THE TRIBES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction— The Oavagnari Mission — ^Yakuh Khan’s Evasion of the Oundamuk Ti^aty 
— Turbulence of the Herat Eegiments — Nakshhand Khan’s Warning — The Out- 
break^ — Yakub Khan’s Behaviour — Reception of the News in India — The*" Seizure 
of the Shutargardan, and Preparations for the Advance upon Cabul. 

The Treaty of Gundamiik had for its chief object the direct 
representation of the British Government at the Court of the 
Amir Yakub Khan, and, in pursuance of the terms of the Treaty, 
Sir Louis Oavagnari, was received at Cabul^as 

Eesidcnt, on Jnly 24th, 1879. Mr. William Jenkyns, of the 
Indian Civil Service, accompanied him a§ secretary to the Mission. 
An escort of twenty-five sowars and fifty sepoys of the Guides' 
Corps was the only means of protection at the Embassy's com- 
mand, implicit faith being placed in the Amir’s promise to guard 
the lives of his guests. Lieutenant Hamilton w^as in command 
of the escort, and Dr, Kelly, surgeon of the Guides, was the 
medical officer attached to the Mission, Including servants and 
followers, there were itf all some 200 souis gathered in the Eesi- 
dency in the Bala Hissar from July 24th until the outbreak of 
the Herat regiments on the morning of iSeptembej 8rd. liTwould 
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bo out of place to. describe at length the course of ewnts wbicli 
culminated in the Massacre, but from the tone of Sir Louis 
CaTOgnari’s letters there can be no doubt the Amir was newer 
anxious to carry out to the stiict letter the terms oi the Gun- 
damuk Treaty. Taking the ofi&eial diai7 sent weekly trom Oabul 
to the Indian Government, it appears that every outward honour 
was paid to the Embassy upon its arrival, but that Yakiih iiliaii 
was so suspicious of his Ministers and nobles, that he told oh 
men to watch the Residency. These spies furnished the names 
of ‘all who visited Cavagnari without the Amir’s knowledge. 
Then cam# rumours of petty chiefs having been ^punished for 
'tlieir fricn^sbip to the British during the late campaign., although 
one of the main points of the Treaty was directed against this 
very contingency.* Tho Amir always avoided reference to this 

subject, and as Sir Louis Cavagnari could not obtain direct evi- 
dence of the amnesty clauses being departed from, no redress 
could bo obtained. Apart from palace intrigues, which are alwiii^s 
rife in Cabul, there seemed no direct element of discord at work 
in the capital until the troops from Herat reached Sherpur^ Can- 
* toUmeflt on AugusiipSth. These regiments had not shared in the 
humiliation of the defeats suffered by the Cabul soldiery at All 
Miisjid and the Peiwar Kotal ; they taunted their comrades in 
arms with cowardice, and boasted of their own prowess ; and 
their tiiibnlence soon assumed a dangerous form. A rcssaldar- 
major of one of our cavalry regiments, Nakshhand Khan, ari 
old Snd tried soldier, was spending his furlough at his village of 
Aoshahr, two ipiles from Cabul, and he seems first to have caught 
the alarm. 'When*' the Herat regiments marched, or raiher 
swaggered, through the streets of Cabul, with Iniiids playing, 
many of the soldiers abused tke Kafir elchi (ambassador) by 
name, calling out to tbe populace,/' Why has he come here?” 
and showing too clefirly that their passions were dangerously 
excited. NakshhandT Khan learned from a fellow-countryman in 
the ranks that the soldiers had been ordered so to shout in the 

Sirda/ Slier AH I^an Kandahaii, Governor of Andaliar, awsiired Sir IhmM 
Stewart that Yakub Khan, from the first, never intended to pardon tlfc chbds whu hud 
aided.us. Such a course (?f policy would have seemed madness in the eyes o\ every 
''Afghanr^^ai<^ the Sirtjar ; *nofc a men would have understood it. 
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streets. Full of this news, he went to our ETlivoy and warned 
him of the coming storm. Sir Louis Cavagnari was a man noto- 
rious for his disregard of personal clanger : he was brave to a hfult, 
and this turbulence among the Afghan soldiery scarcely shook 
his composure. Never fear/' was the answer to the Eessaldar ; 

keep up your heart, dogs that bark Son’t bite ! ” ''But these 
dogs do bite ; there is real danger," urged Nakshband Khan. 
The reply was characteristic of the man: he hid taken up his 
post and nothing could break down his determination to remain 
at all hazards ; he quietly said, " They can only kill the three or 
four of US here, and our death will be avenged." ^ 

This is the story as told by the Eessaldar, who can Scarcely he 
romancing ; but no word of the waning is given by Gavagnari in 
his letters to the Viceroy, all of which are full of sanguine hope 
even as late as xlugust 30th. His last message was sent on Sep- 
tember 2iid, and concluded with the words "All well," — and this 
■ within Lvelve hours of the attack upon the Eosidency. He trusted 
altogether to Yakub Khan— for wdiat could an escort ol seventy- 
five men avail against an army ? — and almost his last written words -- 
were: " Notwithstanding all people say against him, I personally 
believe Yakub Khan will turn out to be a very good ally, and that 
we shall be able to keep him to his engagements." This blind 
trust in the Amii was soon to be rudely broken clown, for Yakub 
was found wanting even in willingness to save the lives entrusted 
to his care. 

#> ' 

The story of the outbreak in the Bala Ilissar, and the massagt’e 
of the Envoy and his followers, is written at iengih in the Blue- 
books, The tale is too well known to,^ hear reproduction : the 
heroic stniggte against overwhelming odds has, perhaps, rarely 
been equalled, for there were only four British afficers and a 
handful of native soldiers to meet an army. Yakub Khan sat 
in his palace, vacillating and sullen, with tliQ noise of the fight 
ringing in his ears, and the roar of the soldiery and the fanatical 
populace surging into his council-chamber: but he made no sign. 
There were councillors ^who urged prompt chastisement of the ' 
mutinous sepoys : there were regiments* at Bala Hissar which 
have loyally obeyed orders ; but the man who had pledged ^ 
himseif to preserve our Envoy only took the euntiing precaution 
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of sending out Da?)ud Shall, his commander-in-chief, to ‘ remon- 
strate ” with the armed rabble. It was like remonstrating with a 
tigef when the hunter lies at his mercy: like giving word 
“halt” to the incoming tide: Daoud Shah was thrust hack >y 
the first men he met, hut they used their bayonets tenderly, and 
his wounds were slight. Ind when it was all over, when the 
excited crowd roared through the Bazaar, with Cavagiiari s head 
held on high, there seems to have come upon Yakub that feai 0 
vengeance which he had hitherto thrust aside. Forty years before 
the body of another Envoy had been hung on the butcher s hooks 
in that samI Bazaar ; treachery had scored a success which pro- 
mised to Ife lasting; but Pollock had come with a victorious 
army from Peshawar, while Nott fought his way from t le sou 1 1, 
and' the Char Chowk was soon a heap of ruins. How soonjvould 
the vengeance of an outraged nation again fall upon <^ahul f 

Shortly after midnight of September 4th Sir Frederick imberts, 
who was'in Simla, engaged on the work of the Army Conimis- 

telegram. It was from tlie 


sion, was •called up to receive 


•Kurrani Valley, and conveyed the first news of the Massacre, 
winch he then 'and Ihere hastened to carry to the Oommander-in- 
Chiefi. The shock was so terrible that men were paralyzed for the 
moment, hut the next day the machinery of Government was put 
in motion, a council of war was called, and on the afternoon <>1 
September 5th the following instructions were sent to Brigadier 


General Dunham Massy, 


then commanding the Kurrani Field 


Fojee at the Pei war Eotal'^ : — 

“ From the •Quarter Master General in India to Brigadim-- 
General D. Massy, commanding Kurram Field Force ; dai,e(l 
Simla, 5th September, 1879. 

“ Move 23ra Pioneers, 5th Ghoorkas, and Mountain Train to 
Shutargardan, crest (jf pass ; to entrench themselves there and 
await orders. Ten days’ supplies.” 

In accordance with these instructions, Swinley’s Mountain 
Battery pf sis 7-pounder guns, escorted by the Pioneers and 
Ghoorkas, moved.upon, the ShutargardaH, which was occupied 

* This telegram is of some importance, as showing the quickness with which the 
Wiceroyc^nd the military aiathorities recognized the necessity of seir.ing the Shutargardan 
before the Cabul troofis or the IocjS tribesmen could occupy tbe Pass in streiigtii. 
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without opposition on the 11th of September. Colonel Currie, of 
the 23rcl Pioneers, commanded this small force. The 7‘2nd High- 
landers and the 5th Punjab Infantry followed in a few days to 
secure the road between Ali Kheyl and the Pass, while the 7th 
Company of Bengal Sappers and Mjners was ordered up from 
Shulozan (near Kurram) to improve the road beyond the Shu- 
targardan. In the meantime, the following appointments had been 
made: — Colonel Macgregor to be Chief of the Staff to Major- 
Greneral Sir Frederick Eoberts, Commanding the Force ; Brigadier 
General Maepherson, C.B., V.C., to command the J.st Infantry 
Brigade; Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, C.B., to command ‘the 
2nd Infantry Brigade; Brigadier-General Dunham Massy, to 
command the Cavalry Brigade ; and Brigadier- General Hugh 
Gough, C.B., V.C., to he Eoad Commandant. On September 12th 
General Eoberts arrived at Ali KheyL On the 13th General 
Baker took command of the troops in -the Shutargardan ; which 
Pass, by the 18th of the month, was held by the troops which had 
moved up originally, together with the whole of the T'Snd High- 
landers and the 7th Company of Sappers and^Miners. The 
tion was strongly entrenched and every precaution taken against 
a surprise by the neighbouring tribes. 

Having secured the Shutargardan, Sh Frederick Eoberts cast 
about for means to complete his transport, it being intended to 
move 6,000 men upon Cabul with as little delay as possible. 
With the usual carelessness which marks the operations of Indian 
armies, and perhaps with a desire to curtail expenditure, %h.e 
transport of the Kurram Valley Field Force h^d, upon Cavagnari’s 
departure for Cabul, been allowed to .dwilidle down to insignificant 
proportions. * There were in the Valley, when the news of the 
Massacre was received, only 1,500 mules, 500 sickly camels, and 
800 pack-bullocks. These were just sufficient to enable the Com- 
missariat Department to furnish supplies t© the winter garrison 
of the Valley. Without loss of time all the available animals in 
Peshawur and near the frontier were ordered to be sept to Ali 
Eheyl, and eventually 4he army was provided , with almost 2,000 
mules, between 700 and 800 camels, and upwards of 600 bullocks.^ 

On October 14tb, at Cabul, tbe returns were : --’-Mules, 1,97^ ; camels, b75 ; buf- 
locks, 604 ; and 230 yabus (ponies purchased in Cabul). 
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The Gajis, Turis, and local Ghilzais were induced to send in 
anii^ials with drivers, and this “ local carriage ” was of great ser- 
vice. Padshah Khan, the most influential of the Ghilzai^ chiefs, 
declared himself willing to aid us in the collection of supplies, and 
his friendship at this critical moment was all-important. On the 
14th of September the Nawab Sir Gholam Plassan Khan, who had 
started from Oandahar to join Oavagnari at Cabul, reached the 
Shutargardau. He had heard news of the Massacre and had 
turned off the Ghazni Koad and made for our most advanced post. 
The fact of^his non-molestation on the road proved that the Logar 
Valley was^uiet, and this was confirmed by a reconnaissance on 
the 16th, when General Baker went as far as the Shinkai Kotal, 
half-way between Kushi and the Shutargardan. On the 22nd 
the Mangals to the number of 200 or 300, raided upon a small 
convoy carrying telegraph stores near Karatiga, east of the Pass, 
killed six sepoys of the escort (originally only eleven men), a,nd 
twenty -one coolies and linesmen. They also succeeded in carrying 
off eighty -four mules. This showed that our convoys would probably 
'be^attaeked daily, and General Baker ordered that no escort should 
be loss than twenty-l^ve armed men to 100 transport animals. 


CHAPTER II. 

m 

Letter from the Amir — Baker’s Advance to Knsbi— Arrival of Yakub ICliau in tlie 
British Camp — the ^ate of Cabul — Excitement along the Line of Coramunie.atfou 
— Departure of the Last (©onvoy from Ali lOieyl— Narrow Escape of Sir 
Boberts — ^Tlie Amir’s Attempt to delay the Advance — DurbaiT at Kushi — The 

Advance ordered— Instructions to the Troops. 

♦ 

The news of the preparations at Ali Klieyl o,iid the Sliiitargarclan 
reached Cabul very rapidly, and a letter from General Eoberts to 
the Amir was also safely received. In reply Yakub Khan wrote 
as follows: — 

To General Eoberts.^ I have received ^yoiir letter of the 7tli,, 
and was much pleased. I fully understood what was wriUeii. 
Coinploie confidence^ was restored, and a sense of relief felt iu the 
friendship shown by the Viceroy, as my prosperity found favour in 
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liis sight. I am clreaclMly distressed and grieved at the recent 
event, hut there is no fighting against God’s will. I hope to in- 
flict such punishment on the evil-doers as will he known world- 
wide ; and to prove my sincerity, I have twice written on this 
subject, and the third time by my confidential servant, Sher 
Muhammad Khan. I now write to say that for these eight days 
I have preserved myself and family by the good offices of those 
who were friendly to me, partly by bribing, partly by coaxing the 
rebels. Some of the Cavalry I have dismissed, and night and 
day am considering how to put matters straight. Please God, the 
mutineers will soon meet with the punishment they Reserve, §nd 
my affairs will be arranged to the satisfaction of the British 
Government. Certain persons of high position in these provinces 
have become rebellious ; but I am watching carefully and closely 
every quarter. I have done all I could to ensure the Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain’s safety. I trust to God for the opportunity of 
showing my sincere friendship for the British Government, and 
for recovering my good name before the world.” « 

The Amir’s anxiety, or perhaps terror it should be called, ImcP 
.reached a climax at this time. On the one hind were the Sirdars 
who had thrown in their lot with the mutinous troops, and* were 
trying to persuade him to raise s^jehad^ or religious war ; and, on 
the other, General Koherts and his army, already on the move from 
Ali KheyL ’With the idea that he might save his capital from 
destruction, or, as was afterwards suggested, that he might ^elay * 
our advance until the tribesmen had assembled at Cahul, Yakub 
Khan resolved upon throwing himself into the^ British camp, and 
claiming such protection as we could afford. Before doing this 
he sent two members of the Cahul Durbar to Ali Kheyl, viz., the 
Mustaufi tiahibulla Khan and the Whizir Shah Muhammad, or, 
as we should describe them, Ms Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Prime Minister. They bore a letter Jn which their sove- 
reign announced his intention of flying from Cahul and placing 
himself in General Koherts’s hands. Before this took place, how- 
ever, the advance froip the Shutargard^an had begun,* General 
Baker-having pushed forward the troops at his * disposal in the 
'■■follomiig'order.: , '• ■ -- % 

■■'rOn Mth Septendjer^—Eom 2 Mountain Battery. 
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12tli Bengal Cavalry, One company 72n(l Higliknclers. 5tli 
Ghoorkas. 

On 25th Septemher, — F-A Eoyal Horse Artillery. Seven com- 

panies 72ncl. 

On 26th Seiitemher, — Two guns No. 2 M. B. 23rcl‘ Pioneers, 
7tli Company Bengal- Sappers. Six companies Sth Punjab 
Infantry. 

On 21th September, — 14tb Bengal Lancers. 

On 28th September, — One squadron 9tli Lancers. 5tli Punjab 
Cavalry. 92nd Higblanders. 

Qntlie 2'^li, Sir F. Roberts bad moved bis bead-quarters from Ali 
Kbeyl westwards, and on tbe same day tbe Amir, with a consider- 
able escort, arrived at Kusbi. He was received witb every mark 
of respect, and a guard of lionour, furnisbed by tbe 92nd High- 
landers, was placed at bis tent. His camp was pitched at a little 
distance from the British army. 

Having joined General Roberts at Ali Klieyl on tbe evening of 
Septembei’«26tb, I may take up tbe story of tbe advance from about 
^baji pepod. I will therefore give my letters as they were published 
at tbe time : — ^ 

Ali Kheyl, 28th September, 

Tbe unexpected news of the arrival of tbe Amir Yakub Khan 
at Kusbi last night has been received witb general satisfaction, 
as affairs are much simplified as regards the military position, 
Tber^ has been much doubt all along as to tbe sincerity of 
Yakubas protestations, and it was not easy to determine tbe line 
of action w^ben Cabui should be finally reached. But tbe Amir’s 
authority has plainly crumbled to tbe dust in bis capital ; and, if 
not a fugitive, be must have come as a suppliant to" us to rein- 
state him on tfee throne, at tbe same time that we avenge the 
Massacre of tbe Embassy. It seems far more probable, however, 
that he is a fugitive ; /or it is stated that Oabul is in a state of 
anarchy, which can only mean that tbe populace have fraternized 
with tbe mutinous troops and have driven out a sovereign who bad 
made terms witb the Kafirs. If this be re^JIy so, tbe late of tbe 
city, in case any opposition is shown when our army moves for- 
^yard, sfeould be sealejJ. The only argument an Afghan understands 
is direct and severe punishment for offences committed, and tbe 
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pnnislinieiit sliould now be dealt out without stint, even if Cabul 
has to be sacked. Not a man in the force that is now about to 
make the final advance would feel other than the keenest pleasure 
in seeing Cabul burn, for it is hopeless to expect an armed 
rabble, such as that which now holds the city, to show a steady 
front when General Eoberts’s army clos*es with them. They lack 
leaders to direct their movements, and though arms and ammu- 
nition may be plentiful in their midst, their organization is about 
equal to that of a European mob suddenly placed in power after 
a long period of strict government. Their capacitjiLfor mischief 
is as limited as that of any other rabble, for their ^fture move- 
ments are all dependent upon outside influences. If left to their 
own will, they would probably split up into factions, of which the 
strongest would eventually sweep away all rivals ; but when menaced 
by a stronger power, they must either dissolve, or by sheer dogged- 
ness attempt to dispute possession of that which they have gained. 
The Cabul mutineers are not of a type which ^^die but never 
surrender,’^ and although they may risk a brush with the British 
forces, they will most likely seek safety in flight before any severe^ 
thrashing can be given them. It will be mosf aggravating if tSis 
proves to be the case, but until the Amir has explained in detail 
the course of events from the time of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s death, 
an exact estimate of the position at Cabul cannot be arrived at. 
The conference which is sure to take place with Sir Frederick Koberts 
in a day or two will settle what course is to be taken, and it is to 
be hoped no undue tenderness will be shown in laying down |he 
lines upon which the policy of the next few w&eks 4s to be carried 
forward. By Wednesday at the latest a ^completely equipped force 
of over BjOOO^men will be at Kushi, and on the following morning 
the march will begin. Sunday next should see tha British troops 
encamped before Cabul, and then will begin the punishment 
of a city which is only connected in the maddest way with the 
expansion of our power in Asia. 

Sir Frederick Koberts did not reach Karatiga, his first march 
from here, yesterday, ^without a warning that the tribes are 
determined to do mischief so far as lies in tlieir power. The 
warning was conveyed in the practical way of his party being fired 
upon at Jaji Thana in the Hazara Darukht defilemear the end of 
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the journey, and*I am sorry to say Dr. Townsend was hit in the 
face, and is reported to be severely wounded. As the tfdegraph 
lin& has since been cut we have not been able to learn full 
particulars of the attack, or with what loss the assailants were 
driven off. No other casualties occurred in General Eoberts’s party, 
but a detachment of the 3r& Sikhs, wdio were sent down from the 
Shutargardan to patrol the road, were not so fortunate. They 
were attacked by a large body of tribesmen and lost .five men. 
There has been considerable excitement all along the liiie from 
Thull to Shx^rgardan during the last forty-eight hours, as reports 
of jnteiiclecMttacks by Mangals and Zaimukhts have been sent in 
by friendly villagers. The camps at Ali Kheyl, the Peiwar Kotal, 
Kurram, &c., are very weakly guarded no-w, as so many troops 
have been sent on, and this fact is evidently known to the tribes, 
who are bent upon mischief. It is impossible to Ibretdl wlieii 
an attack will be made : but so serious did the clumcci seem 
yesterday, of large numbers of the Mangals coming down in 
this direction, that the 67th Foot, who were to march to-day 
&r Karatiga, have been detained. It. was fully expected that 
the Peiwar Kotal -vfould have been attacked Ia,st night, and as 
only two companies of the 8th Eegiment W’'ere there, the chance 
of a smart fight was looked upon as certain. But notliing 
came of the alarm, so far as I can learn, and the post w^ill bo 
strengthened by men from Kurram, as soon as possible. TIjo 
31st N.L must now be well on its way to the Valley, and a,s 
Boqp as it arrives, better arrangements can bo nnide to proi,e(*t 
the camps.* The Mangals are said to have asked permission 
from a friendly tribe in the valley between this and Peiwixr K,(,vial 
to pass through their territory, and this request aSn only lin/ve 
been made with a view to harass our commiinicatioiis. The 
camps are so large — having hitherto been garrisoned by consi* 
clerable bodies of mep — that with reduced strength commandants 
can scarcely he expected to guard every yard of sitngaA that has 
been raised for defence. With the 85th Foot and the 31st N.I. 
available Tor use from Kurram to the Shutargaxdan all would 1x3 
w^ell, but the date of them arrival here is uncertain. I do not 
think, feowwer, tliat^ these petty annoyances will hinder the all- 

* Breastworks built with stones, greatly in vogue in Afgliaiiisiaw, 
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important advance npon Cabnl, as General Eoberfe’s army will be 
so equipped as to be able to operate independently for some 
time to come. It is too strong to fear anything that may be *111 
front, and once on the move the reality of our progress to Cabul 
will present itself in very striking colours to the restless tribes. 
The efforts of the moollahs, who have unquestionably been at 
work for some time, may bring about results which will cause 
much trouble to our garrisons, but beyond this there is nothing 
to be feared. The ensuing winter will probably see an expedition 
on a large scale against the Mangals and Zaimulik|ts, for when 
once the passes are closed betw^een this and Cabul thef| will be no 
necessity for stationary camps, and six or eight regiments, with a 
due complement of artillery, may march into the Mangal and 
Khost country, and once for all settle old scores with the tribes 
that have so troubled us. Nearer Thull the road is by no means 
safe, another man having been killed on the Kafir Kotal between 
our frontier station and the first post westwards. The cowardice 
of the assailants is so marked that the post bags and convoys are 
left untouched, though the escorts are very small, Th^re seemsr 
at present no plan in the attacks that are m%de, though assem- 
blies of 2,000 or 3,000 men are reported to have taken place 
among the more resolute sections of the Mangals. The Hazara 
Darukht defile is the favourite spot at which attacks are made, 
the difficulties of the road rendering rapid passage impossible. 
The 67th Foot march to-morrow morning for Karatiga, and if 
attacked in the usual place they will doubtless give a very gqpd 
account of themselves. They are escorting ammunition and 
bagga-ge, but even with these encumbrances they will have strength 
enough to haildle very roughly any number of assailants, 

Kabatiga, 2i9th September. 

Early this morning the final complement^ of the Cabul Field 
Force left Ali Kheyl, and they have now reached this post, wffiich 
is near the foot of the Shutargardan. To-morrow they proceed to 
Kushi, and then the arpy wdiich is to march upon Cabi^l via the 
Logar Valley will be complete. As early as 'three o’clock this 
morning the troops began to turn out in the upper an^ lower* 
camps at Ali Kheyl, and as there was a large convoy to he mar- 
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slialled, all officfers were busily engaged in piittiiig things sliip- 
sliape. Two companies of the 67th Foot were started off at an 
eal’ly hour and marched to Drekila, to which place half a dozen 
elephants, under an escort of tw^o companies of the 21st 
had been sent the previous evening. Before daybreak the troops 
began to move out of Ali !fcheyL They consisted of the remain- 
der of the 67th Foot, and the 21st P.N.I., G-8 Battery E.A,, 
two Gatling guns, and details of various native cavalry regiments. 
In all there were about 1,800 men, and the convoy itself consisted 
of about 1^'»^0 laden animals, camels, mules, bullocks, and 
pojiies. iS'isides the baggage of the troops marching, there was a 
large quantity of ammunition being sent up, and it was a matter 
of no little anxiety to get all well forward. General Macpherson 
was in command, and among the other officers going on were 
Colonel Macgregor, General Hugh Gough, and Colonel Heathcote, 
Chief Transport Officer. ^It took about four hours to start tlie 
whole line, but once on the move little time was lost. The road 
lies up a river bed, and the stream had to be crossed and recrossed 
fitimes imfumerable. In many places nothing but a mere track 
over stones and boulders was forthcoming, and the pace was neces- 
sarily slow. The 67th men marched in such lino form, that 
halts had frequently to be called in order to enable the baggage 
animals to close up, for it was quite possible that an. attack in 
force might be made upon the convoy by the Mangals. The occur- 
rence of Saturday, in which five of the 8rd Sikhs w^ere killed, and 
D|:. Townsend, of General Eoherts’s stafl*, -wounded, has shown 
that the local tribesfehad come down ; and it was not unlikely that 
they would attempt to cut so long a line as that which had to be 
formed between Ali Kheyl and Karatiga. Accorcringly General 
Macpherson se, arranged the escort that armed men were scattered 
from end to end of the convoy, in addition to there being a strong 
advanced guard of the 67th, and an equally strong body of the 
21st P.N.I. in rear. On the troops from Ali Kheyl reaching 
Drekila — a post on the road overlooked by some curiously shaped 
peaks, rfin-worn so as to resemble rudely m artificial fortification, 
with a suspicion of stunted minarets thrown in— the elephaiitB 
were started ofi*, and the main body of the convoy followed, the 
guns with their 'Escort halting for an hour. Then the whole line 
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was again pnt in motioiij and the Hazara Darukht«defile was made 
for. This defile is certainly one of the worst that troops could 
ever hope to pass in the face of an enemy. The road still follows 
the river bed, which is shut in by steep hills clothed with fir-trees, 
offering splendid cover. The hills are so precipitous that it would 
be impossible in many places for men tc? scale them, and a hand- 
ful of resolute soldiers could check an army with but little 
trouble. It was about Jaji Thana, two or three miles from Kara- 
tiga, that an attack was expected, as it was there that General 
Eoberts had been fired upon, but singularly enough the greater 
part of the convoy had reached the camping ground b^#ore a shot 
was fired. Then a small party of tribesmen appeared, and thoifgh 
they succeeded in scaring a few sowars they retired very smartly 
when the escort opened fire. A company of the 5th N.I. doubled 
out of the post here when the alarm was given, but their aid was 
not needed. The whole convoy at the time I am writing (9 p.m.) 
is now safely encamped here, and early to-morrow it will move 
on to Kushi. The battery of artillery was to have mad§ the Shu- 
targardan this evening, but they arrived too late for the -march to 
be attempted. To-night strong picquets are posted on th!*e hills 
which command Karatiga on three sides, and we have made^ our- 
selves as comfortable as possible. 

It is unlikely, however, that any attempt will be made to harass 
us, as the Mangals received a severe castigation on Saturday. 
The explanation of the firing upon General Eoberts and his staff 
on that day is very simple. A large party of tribesmeif cut 
the telegraph wire near Jaji Thana, almq^st within sight^of 
Karatiga. fort, and then waited in ambush for the party sent 
out to replac^« the wire. This party was guarded by twelve of 
the 8rd Sikhs, and no sooner had they reached the point where 
the line had been cut than they were fired upon from a high 
wooded hill on their right. One sepoy w^s killed at the first 
volley, and while directing their fire to the hill the men were 
attacked in rear by some Mangals who had previously crossed 
the road. Four Sikhs were killed in all, and as the kills were 
swarming with men, a party of eighteen oft the 92nd High- 
landers, under Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, and forty- 
Received a commission for this and other acts of bravery . 
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five of the Srd Sikhs were hniTiedly sent out. The enemy 
were Tery strong/ but the TIighlaiKlers got them well withiii 
raige, and it is calculated that at least thirty were killed and 
many more wounded. They were driyen over the hills in full 
retreat. Another large party fired a volley at G-eneral Koberts 
and his party, of whom Dr. Townsend was wounded. The 
General had only with him the head-quarters of the Oawalry 
Brigade, a squadron of the 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, as he was riding hard to reach the Shutargardan, but 
very fortunat^ twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who 
had been s<ip from Karatiga to act as his advance guard, joined 
liiifi near j|ji Tirana. These and some dismounted Lancers held 
the Mangals in check until the 28th Punjab Infontry, on baggage 
guard in rear, came up and cleai'ed the heights. To-day there 
was no large gathering, as I have said, but the narrow escape of 
our General made us extra vigilant. 

Camp Kushi, Ls*/; October. 

The whole of the Cabnl Field Force has passed beyond the 
Slhitarg'ardan, and t#-morrow morning at eight o’clock the real ad- 
vance upon Oabul begins. General Massy is now at Zergli un Shalir, 
eight *miles from here, with the 12th and 14th Bengal Cavalry, 
two guns R.H.A., two companies of the 72nd Highlanders, and 
the 5th P.N.I. General Baker’s and General Macpliorson’s 
brigades will join him, and General Sir F. Roberts and head- 
quariJfers, accompanied by the Amir and his retinue, will also 
staf’t for this advagcd camp to-morrow. The force will then be 
concentrated, and the three marches which remain to be made 
before Cabul comes in sight will take place wMiout delaj. 
Sunday, the 5th,* ivill see ns before the walls of the city, but 
whether serious opposition will be encountered is quite a matter 
of conjecture. The latest news here is, that the four regiments 
sent by the Amir to quell the rebellion in Badakshan are returning 
in hot haste to Cabul, but their feelings are not known. It is 
only reasonable, however, to suppose that they are anxious to share 
in the display of h^rty mmity against the 'British,, and if this be 

This ixpectation was^a rery fair one at the time, hut tlio inevitahle kaiispoi't 
difficulties occurred and the halt had to be cal led. 
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so, there will he about eleven ‘regiments to be .met, excluding 
artillery and cavalry, which do not count for much. M the out- 
side there would be 5,000 regular infantry ; and as our foijie 
consists of over 6,000 men of all arms, any opposition the 
mutineers may make cannot be of long duration. If they 
obstinately cling to Cabul and defend .it according to the best of 
their ability, the city may perhaps take us some days to capture ; 
but it would be fearful weakness on their pai-t to allow themselves 
to be caged within walls from which there can be no escape. The 
Amir, who is still in camp here, had an interview with Sir P. 
Eoberts this evening, and pleaded that nothing ^nld be done 
hastily, evidently fearing that his capital stood a very%air chaitco 
of being destroyed. But the present temper of our policy runs 
directly contrary to all delay, and it was useless to urge that there 
were many waverers in Cabul who had not yet joined the mutineers, 
but who were deterred by fear from attempting to favour the cause 
of others — which in this case is the cause of an Amir who has 
thrown himself into the arms of a late enemy. Sir F. Eoberts 
told the Amir distinctly that not even a day’s delay A’^ould take 
place, and that to-morrow would see the wh#le army on the wi^ 
to Cabul. In deference, however, to the Amir’s wishes, a pro- 
clamation would be issued and circulated in advance, in which all 
liege subjects of the Amir would be asked to declare themselves, 
and due notice of punishment be given to such as continued 
rebellious. At this announcement the Amir and his nobles seemed 
much pleased, though its value may prove practically nih If 
Cabul has not been sacked by the mutineers, but is still held by 
them, it w'ould be a dangerous matter for the Jimir^s adherents to 
come out, as they would inevitably be cul; down as traitors. As a 
test of the • disposition of the citizens, it may be useful in deter- 
ring the soldiers from attempting to defend the place, as their 
position w'ould be untenable were the feeling of the people shown 
to be against them. From all points of vfew it is obviously to 
the advantage of our policy that Cabul should be quickly occupied : 
on the one hand, to punish the mutineers severely, if, in.the heat 
of their fanaticism, th^'' resolve to fight*; and* on the other, to 
prevent it being looted, if they consider it safer to load themselves 
with booty and make for some of the independent jilianates?. 
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As a sign of 4lie times, it musf be noticed that Wali Maliomed 
Klian and Ms friends, wbo treasure up tlie traditions of Dost 
Idiiihomed’s rule, haye left Cabulin order not be implicated in any 
actions of tlie rebellious troops, and are now at Zergliun Slialir, 
They form unquestionably a powerful faction in Cabul, and it will 
perhaps be a difficult matte to keep them from intriguing, if they 
see that Yakub Khan is suspected of treachery by the British. 
When General Eoberts met Wali Mahomed yesterday, the Sirdar 
was most profuse in his professions of friendship ; but it was plain 
that the frieiMship was dictated by self-interest. The turn of the 
wheel mayf ^m Wali Mahomed’s own opinion, throw Yakub Khan 
Gift of powlr, and a new ruler must be cast about for. Such a 
ruler would only govern under the shadow of our arms, and to 
meet us half-way before the crisis comes is a deep stroke of policy. 
How far it will succeed no one can yet tell, but our faith in the 
Amir so far is not sufficiently shaken to justify the countenancing 
of a pretender. Wali Mahomed was ordered to remain with 
General ]\|assy in the camp at Zerghun Shahr, but to-morrow he 
and Yakub Khan may meet, and much discretion will be needed 
^ kee|) up a show ef amicable relationship between them. Tlie 
story of the Massacre, has yet to be sifted in all its details, and 
Wall Mahomed may be among tlie witnesses cited to give evidence. 
With Yakub Khan and his sirdars in Kuslii, and Wali Mahomed 
and his followers only eight miles away, the position is a delicate 
one, and it will be interesting to watch its development. 

Rom what I can learn, the following would seem to have been 
the order of things at the so-called Durbar on September 29th. 
At 11 A.M. Sir Frederick Eoberts and the principal officers of 
his divisional staff (with whom was General Hills, O.B., V.C.), 
rode to that jart of the camp where tents had been pitched 
for the Amir’s use. The veteran Daoud Shah met the party, 
and after general hsnd-shaking conducted them into the durbar 
tent where the Amir was waiting. The usual formal cere- 
monies and inquiries were gone through, and Sir Frederick 
Eoberts^ then left. At four o’clock in the afternoon the Amir 
with the heir-apparent® and his sirdars "returned the visit. A 
guard ^of honour of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders /was drawn 
^ A son of ^Dost Mahomed Khan, and therefore uncle of Yakub Kkm, 
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up to receive him ; the band played, and' evel-y attention was 
scrupulously shown. There were many British officers from the 
various regiments present, who watched ' rather critically the dis- 
play of ceremonial politeness which, as a matter of course, 
followed. The Amir was lost in admiration of his guard of 
honour, and he may well be pardoned for his earnest study of the 
men : the Gordon Highlanders are in physique and bearing loer- 
fect specimens of British soldiers. When the visit came^o an 
end the Amir mounted his horse (one of those presented to him 
at Gundamuk), and rode to his own camp, outsidai. the British 
lines. The band of the Gordon Highlanders followey* him and 
played before his tent, and directly afterwards he was visited by 
Generals Baker and Hills. Several officers also strolled down to 
the camp and found much food for amusement in the demeanour 
and costume of the 300 horsemen who form the escort of Yakub 
Khan. These include such novelties as mounted Highlanders, 
who ride madly about camp on the least 'provocation. At dusk a 
guard of the 72nd Highlanders, under a British officer, was 
mounted over the Amir’s tent, and the same attention llag beeiv- 
paid to him day and night since. It is a s*ign of our loving- 
kindness towards him, and of our deep anxiety that his pereonal 
safety should he assured. After having come to us as a guest, it 
would be the height of inhospitality not to show him all honour, 
whatever little accounts may have to he settled hereafter in our 
camp at Cabul. 

The following order has been issued by Sir F. Eoberts : * , 

“The Government of India having decided •that the Kurram 
Field Force shall proceed wuth all possible despatch to Cabul in' 
response of His Highness the Amir’s appeal for aid, and with the 
object of avenging the dastardly murder of the British Eepresenta- 
tive and his escort, Sir F. Eoberts feels sure that the troops under 
his command will respond to this call with*, a determination to 
prove themselves wmrthy of the sacred duty entrusted to them, 
and of the high reputation they have maintained during the recent 
campaign. The Major-General need address no words of exhorta- 
tion to soldiers, whose 'courage and fortitude ^lave been so well 
proved. The Afghan tribes are numerous hut without organiza- , 
tion, the regular army is undisciplined, and whatev'er may be the 
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disparity ill nmifberSj sucli foes can never be formidable to Her 
Majesty’s troops. 

The dictates of humanity require that a distinction should be 
made between the peaceable inhabitants of Afghanistan and the 
treacherous murderers for whom a just I'etribution is in store, and 
Sir F. Eoberts desires to* impress on all ranks the necessity for 
treating the inoffensive population with justice, forbearance, and 
clemency. The future comfort and well-being of the force depend 
largely on the friendliness of our relations wdth the districts from 
which our supplies must be drawm ; prompt payment is enjoined 
for, all articles purchased by departments and individuals, and all 
disputes must be at once referred to a political officer for decision. 

The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful 
accomplishment of the objects of. the expedition and the re- 
establishment of order and a settled government in Afghanistan.” 

As regards the military position here, it is scarcely necessary to 
enumerate the regiments now on the ground, as, ■with the exception 
of those fiit Zerghun Shahr, under General Massy, all the troops 
•^etaile^Hfor the Cabul Field Force are now'- mustered ready for 
the march. The march of the 67th Foot, 21st N.I., G4], iLA., 
and ihe Gatling guns from Karatiga to Kuslii occupied two days, 
General Macpherson considering it wise to halt the 1,500 baggage 
animals on the Shutargardan last night and give them an extra 
feed, so as to prepare them for future hard work. This was an 
excellent idea, for the poor beasts are in the w^'orst condition, and 
gqpd food can alone make them equal to the heavy loads they have 
to carry. The Stotargardan is indeed a bleak wilderness even 
•now% and the road w’-hich descends to the bed of the river would 
try the stamina of the best pack animals in the world. The thin 
line of the cenvoy was, however, w^orked safely clown, and all day 
it wmnd its slow length along through nanmv gorges, over the 
stony river bed, up/the steep Shinkai Kotal (surely tlie most 
desolate spot in all the desolation of Afghanistan), and thence 
along the broad road traversing the open plain, which spreads out 
in stony^barrenness from the foot of the mountains. There was 
a large amount ot ammunition being brought up, and so jeoJoiis 
-were we of the valuable boxes, that special guards were told oil’ to 
all animals carfying them. But nothing was seen of any hostile 
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clansmen until late in the eyening, when a few^shots were fired, 
and some marauders succeeded in carrying off three mules. Tak- 
ing into consideration the length of line of the convoy and the 
difficulty of the way, such a loss is most insignificant * although 
every brute that can bear a load is now of exceptional value. It is 
believed that the larger bodies of ’Mangals and independent 
Ghilzais who had assembled on the route have dispersed to their 
homes, and only stray robbers are now about. These, however, 
are capable of much mischief. A syce was shot through the leg 
yesterday, and several camp followers have been cut up. 

This camp will be broken up to-morrow, as all tlie'^troops are 
under orders to leave for Zerghun Shahr, and for the next fortnight 
or so no attempt will be made to keep up the line of communica- 
tion between the advancing force and the old Kurram stations. 
Heliograms of course will be sent by Captain Stratoii’s signallers, 
and the post w^ill be carried as regularly as the conditions of the 
runner service permits, but beyond this we shall be in our own 
little world, self-contained, and self-supporting. As much local 
carriage as possible has been hired, and the influence of the Amij^ 
upon neighbouring villages has been freely exefcised. Grain paid 
as tribute has also come in, and this has been handed over to the 
Commissariat, which has also purchased largely of all wdio are 
willing to sell. At present all is favourable to a rapid and success- 
ful advance. The days are clear and warm, and a bright moon 
renders night siii'prises impossible. The weather is so mild that 
the camp-followers can live in comfort without additional warm 
clothes being served out, and the whole force is ivery healthy. To 
say that the men are anxious to advance and are all in high spirits 
is scarcely iiet^essary. They are too good material to need any 
such praise. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

The March, to Zerglaun Shahr—Proc^matioii to the People of Cabiil The Composition 
of the “Avenging Army” — March to Siifed Sang — Transport .Diliicailties --—Hos- 
tility of Villagers-— March to Charasia — Cavalry Reconnaissance The Hattie of 
Gharasia— Defeat of the Afghans. 

Zerg-hun S.HAHR, %i(l October. 

The camp^at Kashi was all astir early this morning, for it was our 
first day’s march, and the capacity of our baggage animals had 
yet to be tested. It is true we had only to marcli eight miles to 
Zerghun Shahr, where General Massy Irad hcf^n in camp for 
some days ; but still there were large quantities of stores and 
ammunition to be moved. General Baker’s ifrigade was tlie first 
to move, and at eight o^clock they followed in the wake of ilie 
5th Punja^h Cavalry, which was ordered to cover their front a.iid 
^aiiks. <Che greatest anxiety was regarding tlie baggage, but the 
arrangements were^well made by the transport officers, and as 
the iviiiDals had an easy road to follov/ the marcli was a very 
satisfactory one. 

With one or two exceptions the line was well kept, runl tlie 
baggage readied its destination pretty rapidly. The 5t,}i IkG. 
advanced as if in a country swarming with eiiG.mi(‘.s, the advance 
guard being thrown out a mile in front, and flankers Wi)rking on 
either hand over tte stony hills which traversed tla^ ])Iain. Fol- 
lowing the cavalry were J’-A, R.H.A., a small party of siginilLn’S, 
the 23rd Pioneers, the 72nd Highlanders, No. 2 MAiMitiiiu fljiltm-y, 
5th P.I., 011 ^ company Sappers and Miners, .Bagga-go, Field 
Hospital, Engineer Park, 5th Ghoorkas (as rear-gua/rd), and a few 
troopers of the 5th P.C. All the troops looked veiy fit, and they 
marched with’ an elmi that could not he mistaken. The road 
taken was over the stony plain which extends for two or three 
miles on either hand, and the march was absolutely without 
incident. Zerghifn Shahr was reached fiefore noon, ilie troops 
halting for half an^hour about four miles out, and tlie reginnmls 
filed off to theipcamping grounds on the open plain. The village 
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lies a few Imndrecl yards to tlie west of tlie road, and is of very 
small dimensions. A running stream supplies tlie camp with 
water, the principle of the kcTrez (the sinldiig of a continuous*line 
of wells, connected by an underground channel, carrying the 
water to a lower leyel) having been ^largely applied. With the 
exception of the fruit trees in the village there is no vegetation 
anywhere to be seen, and the country is nearly a repetition of 
that previously passed over ; bare hills looking down upon stony 
plains which do nothing but reflect the sun's rays upon unlucky 
travellers. The desolate aspect of everything is most distressing, 
but we are hoping for better things after another march. • 

To return to the march from Kushi: General Macpherson’s 
Brigade left at ten o'clock, Sir Frederick Eoberts and staff 
starting about an hour later. With them was the Amir and his 
Sirdars, who could not fail to be impressed with the compactness 
and fitness for any kind of work of .the soldiers before him. 
Every effort was made, too, to keep the baggage animals well 
together under strong escorts, so as to show His Highness that 
oiir army was not careless on the march, and^would not ky itseif 
open to surprise. When such grand regiments as the 67th, 
72nd, and 92nd are on the move, it is not likely there will be any 
slackness, for the men are of the old stamp, and know what 
discipline and smartness mean. The Amir upon arriving here 
was shown to his encamping ground, which is, well away from 
that of Wali Mahomed, meeting between the two at the pijesent 
juncture being studiously avoided. The camp is overrun with 
wild-looking Afghans, generally galloping ^t lieadlong speed 
without any special object in view, and but for the sturdiness of 
our sentries lihese mangy horsemen would invade the privacy of 
even head-quarters and brigade camps. Our soldfors bear them 
no goodwill, and usually return their look o/ insolent braggadocio 
with a frown which expresses a good deal. Tommy Atkins is on 
the whole a very honest sort of fellow, and his ire is now roused 
against these swaggering cowards, who were in Cabul when our 
Embassy was attackedf and would not ^’aise a finger to aid the 
handful of men who perished. Poor old Daoud Shah is perhaps 
entitled to some little respect; but for the* others contempt is 
almost too good. The Amir is our guest— a guest perhaps upon 
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wliom a friendly watch is kept as a matter of precaution— and we 
cannot therefore give expression to our feelings very frankly, hut 
if tlie Camp were canvassed the general opinion would he one of 
rather a strong kind as regards his vacillation and cowardice on 
the 3rd of September. However, he is now in the midst of an 
arm}^ which will soon he at the gates of his capital, and then he 
w’ill have to sit down quietly until our policy is duly shaped— 
this time simply in accordance with our own aims, and utterly 
regardless of his protestations. He is now profuse in his thanks 
for the proclamation which is to go before us to Cabiil ; at the same 
tim# he is cloiibtfiil of its effect upon the mutineers. His tone 
might change, perhaps, if he could see any way out of his present 
difficulties other than that to be made by our bayonets. 

The proclamation alluded to was dated October 2ud, and was 
sent off to-day to Cabiil. It is as follows 


• ^'Proclamation to the People of CABuii, 

-% "Be#it known t^ all that the British army is advanci.rig’ on 
Cabul to take possession of the city. If it bo allowed to do so 
peacefully, well and good ; if not, the city will be seized by force. 
Therefore all well-disposed persons who have tjiken no jiart in the 
dastardly murder of the British Embassy or in the plumler of tlie 
Eesidency are warned, that if they are unable to prevent resisttince 
being* offered to the entrance of the British army and to tlie 
autliority of His Highness the Amir, they should make' imme- 
diate arraiigemelits^for their own safety, either by coming into the 
British Camp or by such •other measures as may seem fit to ilunii. 
And as the British Government does not make war on women and 
children, wanting is given that all women and children slioiild bo 
removed from the c% beyond the reach of harm. The Biitisli 
Government desires to treat all classes with justice, and to respect 
tlieir religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution 
from oSenders. Every effort will therefore be made to prevent 
the innocent suffering wjtli the guilty. But it is necessary that 
the utmost precaution should be taken against useless o]vpoHition. 
Therefere, after the .receipt of this proclamation, ah persons found 
armed in or about Cabul will be treated as the enemies of the 
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BritiBli GoTemmeiit ; and furtlier, it must be Clearly understood 
that if tlie entry of tlie British force is resisted, I cannot hold 
myself responsible for any accidental mischief which may be done 
to persons and property, even of well-disposed people who may 
have neglected this warning. 

‘‘ Signed, &c., F. Roeehts.” 

Two sowars belonging to the 12th Bengal Cavalry, who were 
spending their furlough at Cabul, arrived here to-day, and report 
that the mutineers mean to fight. We have just heard of an 
uiisiiccessM attack upon the Shutargardan by Maiigals^ and 
GhilKais.'® 

The force is now concentrated, for the first time, for the march 
onward to GabuL It is made up as follows : — 


Cabul Field Foece, October 1879. 


Divisional and Brigade Staff 

F-A, ,11. H. A. 

0-3, E,.A 

No. 2 Monntain Battery ... 

9fch Lancers 
5tli Puujal) Oavalry 
12th Bengal Cavalry 
1 4 til Bon gal Lancers 
67th Keginient 

72n(l ilighluDders 

92n(I Highlanders 

5th Punjab Lififbtry 

23rd Pioneers 

28th Punjab Infantry 

5th Ohoorkas ^ ■ 

7tli Company Sappers and Miners 
Two (jatlin g guns. . . . ■ 

Total 


British 

Officers. 

Other l^anks. 
r 

Britisli. 

• c ■ 

Native. 



t 

60 

— 

— , 

7 

118 

' '' 

.7 

137 


3 

— 

223 

4 

118 

— 

7 

— 

325 

6 

— 

*328 

7 

— 

Am 

18 

686 

: 

23 

746 

— 

17'* 

717 

— 

8 

— 

610 

6 

— 

671 

8 

r 

63G 

7 

— . 

574 

3 # 

2 

93 

1 

34 

— 

192 

2,558 

3,867 


There are about 6*000 “ followers ’’’and siome 3,500 baggage 

^ Tlie Shutargardan was lieid by the 3rd Sikbs and 214 Punjab Infitntry with %r 
guns of No. 1 Mountam Battery. Colonel Money of the 3rd Sikhs was in coinmand. 
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animals. Tourte&i days’ supplies are being carried, with tea and 
sugar for two months. Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Cordon, RJLA., 
comfnands the artillery (twelve 9-pounder and six T-poundxn- gnus, 
with two Gatlings); and Lieutenant-Oolonel 4-h .Perkins, .IPK., is 
in command of the Engineers. The Cavalry Brigade is oi course 
commanded by General Massy ; while the Infantry are brigaded 
as follows: — 1st Brigade (General Macpherson), 67th, 92nd High- 
landers, and 28th P.I. ; 2nd Brigade (General Baker), 72nd High- 
landers, 5th Ghoorkas, and 5th P.I, The 23rd Pioneers are not 
attached to^any particular brigade. 

SUFEB SaNO, ZAHinABAD, 4.th Oct()lm\ 

Yesterday the march was continued, and Macphorsou's .Brigiulo 
with the cavalry reached Sufed Sang in the evening, aft(*r a nnirtdi 
of nearly fifteen miles. The same open plain was tra,vei*sed, ljut t.hero 
were more signs of cultivation as the Logar lliver, whi(*h wjishiii- 
den from sight at Zerghun Shahr by a range of hills, wtis iieaix^l. 
Along its banks are villages scattered at short intervals, caul the 
orchards oi; these form a very pleasant relief to the bjii'c bjirrennoss 
of the Ghilzai Hills^on our right. The. Logar Eiver is spanned 
by a np,rrow bridge near Zahidabad village, but it was round im- 
possible to get wheeled guns across it, and the ford a,djacimi, to the 
bridge was not so shallow as it should have been, tlie villagui's Iiaving 
turned a large volume of water into the stroaiu from a neighbour- 
ing irrigation channel. This was the first sign of the hiivni hos- 
tility of the people in the Logar Valley, but as the maliks (Iiead- 
meu) of Zahidabadr and the near village of Sufed Sang came in 
and paid their respects, w*e could do nothing in the way of puii- 
ishment. The troops forded the river, the baggage l)hing sent by 
way of the bridge. Some of the men were swept off their feet by 
the force of the current, but as the stream was only fifty or sixi.y 
yards in width, no lives were lost. The Prince of Bokhara, who 
is a refugee at the Amir’s Court, met General Roberts at Zaliida- 
bad. He had followed Yakub Khan’s example, and had fled from 
Cabul in the night. He reported that the troops were being incii(‘d 
to fight by certain flisIoyaP Sirdars, but that no general :risiiig of 
the people had taken^ place: the flight of the Amir had p:rc vented 
any great tribal <fomHnation so far. 
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Our camping grouiicl is in tlie midst of cultiva*tion, and we are 
halted Here to-day awaiting tlie arrival of General Baker’s Brigade. 
Yesterday it was found that the carriage of the force was quite 
inadequate to carry all the stores and ammunition, now that the 
•whole army had been concentrated, and accordingly General Baker 
was ordered to halt his brigade at Zerghiin Shahr for the nighL 
and guard the Commissariat supplies and the Ordnance park. This 
he did by forming a rude sort of laager, within which the transport 
animals were placed. He was not molested during the night. 
The call upon the Transport of the Force to do doublg work was 
answered with great alacrity by Lieutenant- Colonel Mark Heatl^iote 
and the officers working under him. After the heavy march of fifteen 
miles the beasts were well fed and given a few hours’ rest ; but at one 
o’clock in the morning all the strongest camels were paraded and 
marched off to Zerglmn Shahr. There they w^ere loaded up, andwith 
as little delay as possible began the retm;n journey to Sufed Sang — 
forty-five miles in thirty-six hours."'' On the previous evening some 
shots had heeii fired near the Logar Bridge, but no mfschief was 
done ; and we took but little notice of this expression of .enmity, 
except to station strong picquets and warn the sentries to show 
extra vigilance. This evening, however, a determined attaok was 
made upon the rear-guard, the villagers of liuti Kheyl and other 
hamlets creeping up, under cover of darkness, and hiding themselves 
in nullahs and behind orchard walls. Fortunately they were badly 
armed, and although they kept up a desultory fire at close quarters, 
Major Stockwell of the 72nd Highlanders drove them off by filing 
volleys and by throwing skirmishers out to prot^t Ins left flank. As 
the rear-guard crossed the river the villagers grew bolder and fol- 
lowed them lip pretty closely, but no baggage was lost ; and a few 
companies being sent from camp to hold the bridg{? the firing died 
aw^ay, and now (10 p.m.) all is again quiet. ^ The halt to-day has 
been of service in enabling us to get in a few supplies, but the 
transport difficulty is a serious one, as it is now clear only one 
infantry brigade can march daily, and the baggage animals must 
be sent back day by d%y to bring up th^ stores and reserve am- 

* This will show the difficulties General Roberts had to contend with, even in the 
few marches from Kush to Cabul. Tbe transport traiif was, ^ as usual, fTxie weak® t 
link in the chain, and everything had to be made subservient to it. 
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iiiniiitioB. To-ifiorrow General Baker’s brigade will moTe on to 
Clmrasia, and the 92 nd Highlanders will probably be added to the 
regiments composing it. There is news to-day from CJabiil to the 
efiect that the mutinous regiments have not j^^et left, but are busy 
looting the arsenal in the Bala Hissar, wherein are stored many hun- 
dred rifles, and an enormous quantity of small-arm ammunition. 

Gamp Chaeasia, 5th October. 

The village of Kuti Eheyl was chiefly responsible for the attack 
upon Genepl Baker’s rear-guard last night, and w-e have now a 
niiigber of prisoners in our hands who wxre captured in that 
neighbourhood, and who are said to have been concerned in, tins 
skirmish. This morning (Sunday), before striking camp, a sniall 
force was sent out with two mountain guns. A squadron of cav- 
alry surrounded Kuti Kheyl, and upon the 9 tli Ijinujors iinally 
going in, several men showed tight. Three were run iJirougli, one 
just as he was levelling his piece at an officer, and five wore cap- 
tured ; t-vvb of wdiom w^ere wounded on the liead witli laiice-buttB. 
The mc 0 is of the village were also brought in, hut -were released 
after receiving a warning as to their future behaviour. The live 
prison?ers were sent on with the advanced guard li,ei‘e, and wore 
tried this afternoon by drum-head court-martial. Om^ of ilumi 
was a sepoy of the Amir’s, and he, with two others, was Heni,(‘U('(al 
to death for being in unlawful rebellion against his sovercdgn. 
The pther two were released, no doubt much to their astonish- 
ineBt. 

As the march" to^Charasia was only a short one of six miles 
from Siifed Sang, w^e did not start ixiiti] ten o’clock. Early in the 
afternoon the encamping ground was readied, and i.eni.s were 
pitched on the'^allow fields wdiich stretch to the foot of tlu*. hills on 
either side. The road followed a due northerly direction, through 
a cultivated tract of country, for about three miles, to some very 
low hills which traverse it at right angles, and near which is the 
village of Childukhteran.^ On crossing these hills, a long valley 
lay stretched before us in the shape of a ^parallelogram ; and at 
the farther extremity could be seen the village of Gharasia, with 
its orchards stretching in front of it, with clumps of tmes doti,ed 

* Forty daughters. 
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fartlier to tlie west. Beyond was tlie mass of Mils wMcli shut in 
Cabiil, and hinder imj view of the city from the valley. The 
hills to east and west also close in, and the valley cannot be much 
more than two miles across. It is all under cultivation by means 
of irrigation channels. The hills overlooking Oharasia are, first, 
a low range of a light-coloured slaty character, then a higher 
series of rocky heights, and in the immediate rear, forming the 
sky-line, is a precipitous range with four or fiive peaks standing 
out in bold relief. This range runs sharply down, on the east, to 
the road which leads direct to the old Cahul camping ground and 
the Bala Hissar, and, with another high range sloping similarly 
down on the other side of the road, forms the Sang-i-Nawishta 
defile, which, if held in strength, would he very difficult to force. 
Through this defile the Logar River passes into the Cabul Valley. 
Our encamping grouiid is south of the village, the head-quarters 
of Sir F. Roberts being a mile or more* from the orchards. The 
ranges of hills east and west of us are very high and steep; but 
directly to our left front is only a gradual slope, over wlfich lies the 
beautiful Chardeh Valley, filled with orchard^, and appare.ytly rich 
in cultivation. A road skirting the hills leads through the valley 
into Cabul. There is a third road among the hills immedia?tely in 
rear of Oharasia. 

A cavalry reconnaissance to-day did not cause any of the enemy 
to show themselves ; but perhaps to-morrow, when more ground 
is covered, there may be a difierent result. Emissarieg from 
Cabul are said to have been in the Oharasia village yesterday,*and 
the difficulty we have had in getting supplies^ th?s afternoon is a 
proof of their efforts to influence the villagers against us. How- 
ever, only a Tew shots have been fired at our cavalry, and we are 
resting in camp, which is protected by strong outlying picquets. 
To-morrow morning 1,500 baggage animals^ go back to Sufed Sang 
to bring up the rest of the stores, and this delay will cause us to 
halt here a day. General Macpherson, with the 67th Foot, 28th 
N.I., three guns, and a squadron of cavalry, has been left behind 
to take charge of to-niorrow’s convoy. |Ie will draw in his camp 
as III Itch as possible, as the affair at Kuti Klieyl has shown how 
badly disposed the villageirs are towards us. • • • 

The Amir and Wali Mahomed have come in* with us, but the 


former does not seem to have— or will not exercise- — control over 
the villagers we have to deal with. There is plainly much trim- 
mii?g of sails among them as to their immediate attitude^ hut we 
are wide-awake enough not to trust them in any way. In case of 
any check, there cannot be the least doubt that the groups which 
now ’watch us marching j)ast would shoulder ilieiTjhemils and turn 
out to harass us on all sides. The men with us who know the 
local character best are strong in their assertion that until we 
have occupied Cabul we shall be annoyed by these tribesmen, who 
are loth to ^et long strings of baggage animals pass through their 
mid§t without trying to loot some of the riches they carry. Even 
to-day a kahar in charge of a mule-load of baggage was cut up. 
He had wandered froih the road, and had made no sign wlien the 
rear-guard passed. Half a dozen men watched their opportuniiy, 
and when the coast was clear they killed the kahar and w tilked off 
with the mule and its burden. 

The news that the regiments in Cabul looted the arsenal yester- 
day would 1?3eem to indicate that they mean fighting, and this in- 
telligenje is the hest^that we have had for a long time. The only 
way in which they can he punished lies in resistance when we 
advanoe ; for, if they run away, it will he ditlicult to chase them 
all over Afghanistan, even if we were disposed to do so. The 
health of the troops is excellent, although the sun lias laid up a 
number of men with fever. It is of the mildest kind and soon 
passe^off. 

. f Camp Beni Hissae, ItJi October. 

We are how encamped within a few miles of the Bala llissar 
and the city of Cabul, the mutinous troops having ye^sterday hoeii 
defeated and driven from the heights above Cliarasia, which 
they had occupied with the idea of barring our further advance. 
The details of the action are as follows : — At daybreak yester- 
day morning (October 6th) a strong working party was sent 
out to improve the road through the Sang-i-Nawishta defile, hut 
before they had gone two ^iles from camp, the cavalry patrol in 
advance reported tlTat the enemy were in great strength on the 
lylls, an4 had guns in position commanding the road. The work- 
ing party consiste'd of the 28rd Pioneers, under escort of a wing of 
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the 92nd Highlanders and two* guns of No. 2 (Swinley’s) Moun- 
tain Battery ; and upon the cavalry patrols being fired at and 
falling back, this party received orders to halt and act on the defen- 
sive. As the morning advanced it was seen that not only was 
the Sang-i-Nawishta held in force, but the hills beyond Charasia, 
from the Chardeh Valley to the HogOT River, were crowned with 
armed men. It was plain that our further progress towards Cahul 
was barred, and as there was only one brigade available for the 
attack the position was not an encouraging one. Fortunately the 
92nd Highlanders had been detached from General Macpherson’s 
brigade for the time being, and this gave us another British regi- 
ment to fall back upon. Sir Frederick Robei’ts deemed it wise to 
attack without delay, as to remain inactive before the mutinous 
regiments now facing him would probably encourage a general 
tribal rising, and instead of 10,000 we should have 50,000 men to 
deal with. Already the hills to right and left of the camp had a 
few white-clad men upon them, plainly sentinels sent from the 
near village to watch the progress of the fight and aid in the pur- 
suit if our army were driven back. General Macpherson had to 
make his way from Sufed Sang to Charasia,* and as his *baggage 
train was seen - stretching along the valley, the tribesmen grew; 
bolder and opened a desultory fire upon the escort. ■ This was the 
signal for many men to join the sentinels I have spoken of, on 
the hills, and so numerous did the gathering become that a squad- 
ron of cavalry was sent back to reinforce General Macpherson, 
who was further ordered to make all possible haste to Charasia. 

In the meantime the camp was astir with 4 )reparations for the 
attack upon the enemy in front, and the men were full of enthu- 
siasm at the. prospect of meeting face to face the regiments wliich 
had brought about Cavagnaii’s murder. The Allowing troops, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Baker, marched out of 
camp towards the village of Charasia about eleven o’clock : — 

Four guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery, under Captain G. 
Swinley, R.A. 

Two Gatling guns, under Captain A. Broadfoot. 

7th Company of Sappers and Minefs, uiKler Lieutenant 0. 
Nugent, R. A. ^ ^ 

72nd Highlanders, under Lieutenant- Colonel JiV. H. J. Clarke. 


Six companies of. the 5th Ghoorkas, under Major A. Fitz- 
Hugh. ' 

WO of the 5th Piinjah Infantry, under Captain C. M(jK, Hall. 

This force was strengthened by 450 of the 28rd Pioneers, with- 
drawn from the road leading to the Sang-i-Nawishta deiilc ; 
while at the same time onr ^ught attack was also modified. Major 
White, of the 92nd Highlanders, assumed command in this direc- 
tion, the troops entrusted to his charge being : — 

Three guns, G-3, R.A., under Major S. Parry, E. A. 

Two squadrons of cavalry, made up of detachments of the 9th 
Lancers, 5fa Punjab Cavalry, and 12th Bengal Cavalry, com- 
manded by Major Hammond, 5th P.C. 

A wing of the 92nd Highlanders, under Major Hay. 

100 men of the 23rd Pioneers, under Captain H. Paterson. 

This force was to keep the enemy in play at the Sang-i-Nawislita 
by rapid artillery fire, and so to distract their attention that they 
would give time for our main attack to be delivered on their right, 
where they had no guns in position, and had not a narrow gorge 
to defend. • The old tactics of turning their flank and taking their 
main line in reverse ■R^ere to he followed ; and knowing the Afghan 
inability, as a rule, to make a counter-attack, General lioberts 
weakened his right, so as to concentrate a strong infantry for<3efor 
the outflanking movement over the hills overlooking tlie Cbardoh. 
Valley. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan (son of Dost Mahoined), wlio 
was in command of the Afghan troops, seemed to think we should 
make S determined effort to force the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass, and 
he laad accordingly posted on the heights overlooldiig tlie rofid 
twelve guns, while three or four Armstrong-pattem breech-lojiders 
were on the plain below. The enemy's dispositioiu seemed to 
indicate that if tried to force the Pass their guns would have 
held us in check, while their right was swung round to take us in 
flank, the series of rklges which they covered offering a good 
manoeuvring ground for such a movement, while the undulating 
plain below, with its belt of trees round about Oliarasia, ivoiild 
have given excellent cover. The accompanying map will show the 
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^ It should he noted that no cavalry accompanied General Baker, A similar niisfctike 
was made an several other ^occasions later on. Our infantry lacked .mmedmte 
support of cavalry to nmke defeats decisive. 
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attacking with scarcely an efiort,; but Afghan courage and steadi- 
ness are very limited. When the Highlanders wSre within five or 
six yards of the mmjar the enemy turned and fled, and were shot 
in the back as they made for the next hill. The success thus 
gained was mainly due to Major White’s personal gallantry, one 
striking instance of which may be quoted. Not caring to expose 
his men in a particularly steep bit of ground, which was enfiladed 
by a few Afghans well placed in rear of some rocks, he took a 
loaded rifle from one of the Highlanders and “stalked” the 
enemy single-handed. By cautious climbing he reached the rooks 
behind which they were concealed, and as he showed himself they 
jumped up and ran, no doubt in the full belief that the single 
figure they saw was only the leader of a number of othei-s. One 
man stayed to fire, but missed his aim, and as he turned Major 
White shot him through the head. Unfortunately, he had no 
more cartridges with him, or some of the others would have 
fallen. This hill is to be called “ White’s Hill ” in memory of his 
gallantry. The capture of this point enabled the guns to be 
advanced still further towards the entrance of the Pass, bat Major 
White was not content. Having given his men breathing time, 
and being reinforced by another fifty men from below, he again 
went forward and captured two lower hills on the right,„in the 
same grand style, and with only trifling loss. It was by these 
movements that he was able to send Captain Oxley with two com- 
panies well to the left, to co-operate with General Baker’s Brigade. 
Six Armstrong guns fell into Major White’s hands on the open 
ground below the hills ; and when our turning movement' in the 
Chardeh direction had been completed, and the, enemy began to 
evacuate the main ridge, the cavalry were sent forward, and the 
infantry occupied the hills commanding the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass 
on the left. Here twelve more guns were captured in position, 
w'hile the cavalry found two more abandoned on the road. The 
twenty guns brought out from Sherpur, therefore, to fortify the 
Pass have all fallen into our hands. Upon Major White gaining 
the ridge to the left he could see no further sign of the enemy, 
who had stampeded do the Bala Hissar. The cavalry could not 
follow as the Pass narrows, and the narrow j^aths be3'ond are not 
adapted for a body of horse charging. Opr information was to 
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the contrary, it heing stated thal* the road opened into a plain, 
and onr cavalry 1t)eing accordingly sent to the right to cut oir tlie 
retreat of the enemy when driven towards (Jabiil by (lone,!*aJ. 
Eater. As events occurred, the two squadrons would liavo bocni 
invaluable if they had accompanied the G-eneral. Tlie progress ot‘ 
the hrigade along the main ridge was very slow, as the ground 
was rugged and difficult ; and it was not until nightfall that a 
junction was effected wuth Major White, The 23rd Pioneers and 
the 5th P.I, moved down into an open bit of ground beyond the 
Pass, while the 72nd Highlanders, the Ghoorkas, and mountain 
guns remained above, throwing out strong picquets over the range 
of Inlls. Major White’s force bivouacked on the ground they had 
occupied wffien their last movement was made* 

It is worth mentioning that two elephants, three cjimels, and 
200 mules carrying stores, &c,, were safoly piloted over the 
precipitous hills which w^ere taken, a,nd the men wei*(‘ tliiis al)le to 
bivouac in comfort. Not the least important arrar.gemcvnt of the 
day v/as •that of signalling. Captain Straton had | parties of liKUi 
with Gelieral B<aker and Mirjor Wliite, and a iliird Initcli of 
signallei;s was sent to a high hill to watch i.lie Chiirdoh Valley, 
and the movements of large bodies of tribesinoig hvlio lined tlio 
crests gf the range overlooking the camp from the west. Helio- 
grams were exchanged between these points and the head-qiiartcjrs 
camp, and General Eoberts wtvS kept fully inliu-nuul of all that 
was happening in these directions. This focussivig of a, 11 inform- 
ation upon a common centre enabled the General to nuike liis 
disp^jsitions with accuracy and effect : witlimit the siginillers 
dangerous delays* might have occurred. The Ijeliograrplung 
so thoroughly well clone that Sir F. Rolierts coiirplimei^i^od Gji 2 )taiii 
Straton pers<Mially on the success of his aiTaiigenumts. Tlie. (Uily 
drawback was a succession of S3uall sand storms, ^vhit'ill sw'ept 
across the camp and blotted out everything for tlie time Ix-ing. 

The attitude of the ti-ibesmen in our immediate neiglibourhood, 
he., on the ranges of hills east and west of the camp, was one of 
expectancy modified by an earnest desire to liaruss onr ])ii*,q{iets )>y 
spasmodic firing. Their iy-wili was first skown ]>y firing upon 
the signallers on theliill, and the party had eventuaily lo Im witli- 
drawn. Two guns were sent down and a few shells pitched 
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ril3wards, which caused these guerillas to withdraw to a safe dis- 
tance. The convoy from our last camp at Sufed Sang, Zahidabacl, 
was also lired upon, and General Macpherson had to throw out 
skirmishers to protect his baggage animals. At least some hun- 
dred men appeared on a high peak to the east of the camp, and 
fired upon a picquet of the 92nd who were on a lower level. A 
brisk fire was kept up for some time, and the enemy driven off to 
higher ground.^'* As they re-opened fire the E.H.A. were 
ordered to try a shot at the peak. The first shell dropped a little 
short, but the second burst on the point occupied, and the next 
instant it was quite clear, its late occupants running in disorder 
into the valley beyond. There were several of the Amir’s soldiers 
among them, still wearing his uniform. The camp after this w^as 
left undisturbed : tents were struck at sunset in readiness for the 
early morning march which it had been decided to make to Beni- 
Tlissar, just beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta^Pass. 

The enemy are believed, in this action, to have had 9,000 or 10,000 
men on the ridges, including thirteen regiments of regulars. They 
left 300 dead on the field, but their total loss ir killed and wpunded 
must have been much greater. Our loss \vas twenty killed and sixty- 
sevenf wounded, among the latter being Lieutenant Fergi»sson, 
72nd Highlanders, bullet contusion, left leg, slight ; Dr. Duncan, 
23rd Pioneers, bullet wound in the chest, severe ; and Captain 
Young, 5th Punjab Infantry, bullet wound in left thigh, severe. 
Of the British Infantry regiments the 72nd lost three kille^ and 
thirty-four wounded ; and the 92nd three killed and six wounded. 
Among our camp follo\vers five dhoolie-bearers were killed and four 
wounded, returns wdiich show that the kahars were w^oll under fire 
in carrying off the injured. 

* As I have, perhaps, scarcely done justice to this incident in my letter, I now quote 
the GeneraFs despatch on the subject One party, bolder than the rest, caused so much 
annoyance to a picquet of the 92ncl Highlanders, that it became necessary to dislodge 
them, and this difih cult service was performed in a most gallant manner hy a small party 
of the 92nd under Lieutenant R. A. Grrant. Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, a 
non-commissioned officer, whose excellent and skilful management of a small detachment 
when opposed to immensely su^oerior numbers in the Hazara-JDarukht defile, was men- 
tioned in my despatch of the loth instant, here again disting#ished himself.” Colour- 
Sergeant Macdonald afterwards received a commission in the 92nd. ^ 

f Seven of the wounded men afterwards died. • ♦ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Effect of tlie Action of Charasia — Advance to Beni Hissar — Cavalry Ecconnaissatiee — 
ffhe Bala Hissar Deserted — The Sherpar Magazine Blown up — Attitude of the 
Amir — Operations of the Sth and 9th of October — Capture of Sherpur Canton- 
ments— >Tlie Affair of the Asmai Heights— Cavalry Pursuit towards Ohaziii — The 
Force moves to Siah Sung— Leaders of the Mutinous Ptegiments. 

Camp Beni Hissab, Wi Octoher, 

m ■ 

Thebe can be little doubt that tbe action at Cliarasio. has broken 
up the combinations against us, and that Cabul is now at onr 
mercy. It cannot be too fully borne in mind that, but for tlio 
promptness with wdiich General Roberts decided to attack, instead 
of allowing the enemy to- gather strength by our owm iriaction, 
serious consequences might have ensued to our compact little array 
now within three or four miles of the Bala Hissar. Not tl:ia,t (lefen-t 
■was to feared in any sense of the term, but tliat the slightest Iiesita- 
tion or check in our advance wrauld have raised a, gainst ns crowds of 
enemies whom w-e should have liad to deal with, in, jan'liaps,, as 
difficult a country as could be fought over. It was a bold bid for 
all doubtful and w^avering hearts to join them— this move of tlie 
mutinous regiments seven or eight miles out of Cal)ul right across 
our p|ith; and if they had been allowed to hold tiic liiJis ev(‘ii for 
tW'Onty-four hours, there can scarcely be a doubt tbaiddi(d,r nuinbcn-s 
wrauld have been doubled, and our loss in dislodging them in-opor- 
tionatcly greater than that wdiich even now we Inivo snifered. 

I have described the position of our camp at Cliarasia, in ray 
last letter, and from this it would be seen that onr best route to 
Cabul wars by way of the Sang-i-Nawnshta defile on onr right front. 
At daybreak yesterday we moved out of Charasia camp, and at i in^ 
mouth of the defile Sir P. Roberts w^as met by Major White, rvlio 
explained the positions occupied by the enemy, and the action he 
had taken in dislodgingythem. The Geii^aM congiritnlai ed liim 
heartily on his success, and then passed on to wdiore Gonra'a,! 
Baker liacl bivouacked at the northern end of t.lio dcfilo. 'llhAi 
hills shut in the road on either hand, the Logar River, here a 
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deep stream, also riiiiniiig to the right of the path, which at times 
is very rough. Two or three men had hidden themselves behind 
rocks on the steep hillsides to the east, and they now fired down 
as the troops filed along. Their shots were wide of the mark, 
and our men firing freely back soon silenced them. Bounding the 
corner of the hill on our left, we came upon General Baker’s 
bivouacking ground, and here followed more congratulations ; Sir 
F. Eoberts hearing in detail from his Brigadier an account of the 
action upon the success of which so much had depended. General 
Bakei' with his brigade was left to keep open the Pass^ while the 
baggage and stores were passing through, and he remained there 
until this morning, by which time the ground at Charasia had 
been cleared. 

In the next three miles to Beni Hissar the road runs among 
rich corn-fields, irrigated by the diversion of the stream, and the 
route to the Bala Hissar was followed^ by our troops until the 
ground fixed upon for the camp was reached. This was just under 
the walls of some gardens belonging to the Amir and his Mas- 
taufi (Minister of Finance), where Avater was plentifahand trees 
afforded shade. Yf hile the infantry were marching in, General 
Massy went foiuvard with the cavalry through Beni Hissar village 
and into the fields beyond. The hills to the left shut out for a 
mile a view of Cabul, but after ten minutes’ riding the Cabul plain 
Avas reached, and before us was the Bala Flissar and the fortified 
ridge running upAvards and commanding it. The heights were 
croAvned by a Avail fifteen or tAventy feet high, and the Kne of 
fortification could be seen folloAAung the sky-line, until the hill 
dipped doAvn to the bed of the Cabul Eiver to the north of the 
city. x4.gaint the ridge rising on the left bank of the river pre- 
sented a similar sight, the zig-^ag Avail being appa^^ently endless. 
Our A^idettes rode out Avell toAvards the Bala Hissar, and, accom- 
panyiiig them, I had a good view of the fortifications, but could 
not see a single soldier lining the Avails. All was deserted, and 
Ave ImeAv that the mutineers, if they meant fighting, Avere not 
foolish enough to allow themselves to be caught in a trap such as 
the Bala Hissar woulcf have proved. The small portion of the 
city that could be seen also lay as if abandoned by the inhabitants, 
and AA^e made lip our minds that the fortified camp at Sherpur, 
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lying over the fow .Siali Sung hills which blocked our view to the 
north-east, was the position taken up by the eiieiiiy for a linal 
straggle with our force* The plain on which our cavalry recon- 
noitred was all under cultivation, rich fields of clover and lucerne 
relieving the general brownness of the land, the crops of which 
had been lately reaped. Cultivation extended as far as the eye 
could reach on the right, while on all other sides high hills blocked 
the view, the gigantic Hindu Kush lying away in the distance to 
the north, keeping sentinel over Afghanistan as impassively as the 
Himalayas iook down upon Hindustan. 

We returned to camp to speculate upon the chances of further 
fighting, and in the afternoon ^ve had to listen to the many stories 
brought in by local friends of the ximir and merchants from 
Cabul, who came to pay their respects to Sir Frederick Roberts. 
In the evening the firing of heavy guns was heard in the direction 
of Sherpur, and it w’-as surmised that the rebels w^ere marking 
out ranges ; but when a tremendous explosion succeeded it soon 
became known that the magazine at their fortified camp liad 
been blown up, and |t was then concluded that they were discharg- 
ing guns before abandoning them. Accordingly this morning we 
are noj} astonished to hear that Sherpur Camp is deserted, and a 
force of cavalry is now going out under General Massy in search 
of the enemy. This force I am accompanying, as it is most prob- 
able some of the fugitives — if the regiments have really decamped 
— will be overtaken. To-morrow we move camp to the Siah Sung 
ridge Sirectly overlooking CabuL 

The attitude of the Amir is not altogether satisfactory, and lie 
is plainly afraid that the soldiery will make a stand in the city, 
and that Cabul will be stormed and destroyed by oui army. He 
assured us that^we should not meet with any resistance at Charasia, 
and yet it is now believed that Nek Mahomed visited him in our 
camp, told him of the Torce ready to fight, and iippealed to him 
to desert the British and head a national rising. All Yakiil) Khan 
vouchsafed to tell the General was that the Bala Hissar was 
no longer in the possession of people whom he could trust, and 
that his own family^-had been moved into the city* He now con- 
fidently explains that^the mutinous regiments have dispersed, and 
that we have notliing more to expect in the way of opposition. 
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* A Cavalry Expeditton to Skeipttr. • 

Camp Siah Sung, 10th October. 

The force of cavalry sent under General Massy on the 8th 
instant, to cut off the retreat of the enemy, who was said to 
have abandoned Sherpur entrenched camp after blowing up the 
magazine on the previous evening, was tnade up as follows : — 102 
men of the 9th Lancers, 140 of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 260 of the 
12th Bengal Cavalry, and 220 of the 14th Bengal Lancers, — in 
all 722 lances and sabres. I accompanied this force, which left 
Beni-Hissar camp at eleven o’clock in the morning, pa^ed through 
the village adjoining, and then took its way across the Cabul plain 
(leaving the Bala Hissar and the city on the left) to the Siah 
Sung ridge, on which we are now encamped. This was easy going 
for the horses, who were pushed on rapidly until the ridge was 
crested on the extreme right, and a gradual descent led us towards 
Sherpur. Soon the level plain lying no^th of Cabul was reached, 
and rich cultivation was passed through, the ground being every- 
where intersected by w'atercourses and irrigation chanllels. The 
Cabul river, at this season a shallow streamlet only a ‘few yards 
broad, was crossed, and on our right, at a few hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, was the long line of wall, with bastions for heavy gups at 
regular intervals, which marked the fortified camp of which we 
had heard so much. Our scouts found it quite deserted, and then- 
first prize was a heavy gun which had been dragged some distance 
across the fields, no doubt with the intention of using it in another 
position. There were no guns at the embrasures in the basSons ; 
but General Massy had the good luck to find seveqty-five pieces of 
various calibre parked within the walls. These guns were in very 
good order, bftt little damage having been done to them. There 
was not much ammunition left with them, the 'Afghan troops 
having carried off a large quantity i while the magazine itself had 
been blown up to prevent the remainder failing into our hands. 
The guns included four English 18-pounders, one English 8-inch 
howitzer, and two Afghan imitations of this weapon; and forty- 
two bronze mountain guns (3-pounders) with part of their equip- 
ment. 

This fortified camp of Sherpur is built at the base of the low^ 
stony Bemaru hills, running for about two miles at a slight angle 
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to tlie general (ii ruction of the plain itself. It lias only three 
sides fortified, the hill in being quite sufficient to shield it 
from attack in that quarter, as an open plain stretches away to 
the hills of the Koh-Daman and Kohistan. The main wall is 
about a mile and a half long, with three strongly-guarded entrance- 
gates, and from each extr^nity the fortification is carried at right 
angles till it reaches the ridge in the' rear. There is a fourth 
gateway on the western flank. The plan followed througlioiit 
is a thick mud ^vall (25 feet in height) built with bastions for 
guns, and ^a low parapet to shield troops manning the outer 
wall. The entrance-gates are lofty structures, with comfortable 
quarters on either side for officers, and are so wide that four 
or five men could ride through them abreast. They are each 
defended by a curtain built in the same way as the outer wall. 
Inside the cantonment is an open space quite clear of biiildings, 
exactly answering to am English barrack-square, and on (iliis 
20,000 men might be paraded with room to spare. To tlie rigiit, 
on the hillside, is the small village of Bemani, with the usual 
flat-i‘oofed^ houses, burnt brown by the sun, and with but little 
sign of life in it. The novel feature in tliis cantonment is the 
arrangement of the barrack-rooms. At about 20 feet from tlie 
outer wall, and parallel to it, is built a range of rooms, oxi(mdiiig 
along the three sides of the place. Each room would Ijold at a. 
pinch twenty men, and there are some hundreds of dor- 

mitories, which are snug enough even for a variable clirnatt^ siicli 
as |his. Along their front is a narrow verandah-like spa(a), ]>iicca 
brick pillars and arches supporting the flat mud roof, which rests 
on strong beams and unhewn poles. This arrangenient. has a 
very pleasing effect when viewed from within the cantonment, tlie 
regularity of the arches and their supports grouped in threes 
before each room, with a wider span then following, giving the 
appearance of a long Monnade. Broad staircases lead at certain 
intervals to the roof of the barracks, which would give a second 
line of musketry fire in resisting any attempt to storm. Open 
spaces are left at rare intervals between the rooms to admit of tlie- 
passage of men aisd guns to the outer wall. Altogether ihis 
fortified'^ camp coukl^ if properly victualled and ganisoned, he 
defended for ait indefinite period against any force \viiliQiit 
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artillery. The water-supply is from streams . diverted from the 
fields and carried by low culverts underneath the walls ; but 
if this were cut off, wells, no doubt, could be sunk to supply the 
deficiency. From the absence of trees and the utter barrenness 
of the space enclosed by the walls, with the stony hills in the rear, 
the place must be insufferably hot in summer, though at this 
time of the year it would be much better than tents. When 
our cavalry rode through the gates into the middle of the can- 
tonment there was no sign of an enemy, and it must have 
been deserted many hours before. A few cartridge |)apers were 
lying about, and the rude fireplaces of the men were still 
black with smoke; but beyond this nothing could be seen. In 
one or two places an attempt had been made to burn the bar- 
racks down, but the fire had not obtained sufficient power over 
the timbers for this to be accomplished. Doors and loose wood- 
work had been looted by villagers, who claimed to have put 
the fire out ; but their story was a very questionable one. 
People were passing freely through the place as we entered, but 
they did not show' much interest in our proceedings. Jn the 
i , north-west corner the wall had been partly blown down, and iho 

ruins of the magazine were strewn in every direction. , 

It was upon arriving opposite Sherpur Cantonment that we 
sighted the enemy ; the Asmai Heights to the left, overlooking the 
old Afghan quarter of Cabul, being crowded with men. We were 
3,000 or 4,000 yards away, and at that distance they did not con- 
sider us worth a shot, though their-guns could be distinctly s%en. 

A halt was called, the cavalry forming up at the. farther end of 
the cantonment ; while General Massy heliographed back to Sir 
F. Ptoberts the news of the enemy having been found occupying 
a position of strength. We were told, in replj^ that General 
I Balcer w'as leaving Beni Plissar with infantry to attack the heights, 

and we accordingly hurried on, skii-ting !,he hills and passing 
through grain-fields and meadows, with here and there a country 
villa in its fertile garden surrounded by huge walls. Our object 
was to reach a break ii] the hills and to ;^ass over into the Chardeh 
Valley, so as to cut off the enemy from takihg the road which 
leads to Ghazni, Bamian, and Turkistan., We worked roimil 
almost on the arc of a circle, of which Cabul mi^ht be the centre, ^ 
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keeping the rid^ occupied by the enemy at fir^st on oiir left i-ear, 
then on our left, and, finally, on our left front, when we galloped 
through the break we had been making for, near the village of 
Aoshahr, and faced round towards Cabiil itself. The rich Chardeh 
Valley was all before us, and we passed down into it, and could 
then see the disposition of the men General Baker was to attack. 
We had learned that they numbered three regiments and had 
eleven guns in position, and this information was fairly accurate. 
They had 2,000 regulars, besides 700 or 800 untrained men who 
had joined them, and had twelve guns. Yidettes were thrown out 
right across the plain, and a rapid reconnaissance made. An old 
ressaldar of Fane’s Horse, who was accompanying us as guide, 
stated that three roads led from the valley and united to form the 
chief road to Bamian. The 5th P.C. were accordingly sent well 
on to the right to block the road there ; two squadrons were sent 
back into Sherpur plain to watch a path leading down from the 
hills in that direction ; another squadron returned a mile and a 
half to ASshahr, so as to prevent the fugitives escaping along the 
crest of t6e hills dojrn the dip we had passed through ; while the 
General and Stafl' remained in the open with the rest of tlie 
cavalry, including the 9th Lancers. We had mounted signallers 
with us, and heliographic communication was opened witli the 
high Takht-i-Shah Peak overlooking the Bala Hissar llidge. 
Captain Stratoii thence signalled down that the enemy’s working 
parties had been strengthening their sungar on the Asmai Hill, 
and tliat some of General Baker’s troops were on the same side 
of the ridge as. ourselves. We could see the enemy distinctly on 
the hillside, and at its foot was their camp, made up of forty or fifty 
tents. These were close to the village of Dehmazuiig’, halt-hidden 
by orchards, amd a gun was slued round and pointed at us as soon 
as we appeared. The 9th Lancers withdrew 1,000 yards Just as 
the enemy fired a few Shells at out videttes. The shells buried 
themselves in the soft ground and never exploded. We could not 
push farther forward, as deep watercourses cut up the fields at 
every few score yards, and the rows of closely planted willow-trees 
along these would Imve broken any cavalry formation. In the various 
yillagesr, too, large bodies of the enemy were gathered, who could 
have shot our h(5rsemen down from the towers and walls without 
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at ail exposing themselves. A ifarrow road to th§ left led along 
the foot of the hills to the enemy’s camp, but only three men 
could have gone abreast, and it was commanded on the left and 
front by the guns, and on the right by the troops in Dehmazung, 
underneath the walls of which it passed. At a quarter to four w^e 
heard the first gun fired, and from that lime to dark wn watched 
for the infantry attack to develop. Some of the 92nd Highlanders 
w^ere seen to our right centre among the trees of a village a mile 
from Dehmazung, and a small party of the 9th Lancers was sent 
by General Massy to open communication with them. These 
found the enemy swarming in the orchards they had to pass 
through, and after being fired upon from several walls they had- to 
return. The mountain guns with General Baker, posted upon the 
high ridge commanding the Bala Hissar, were shelling the ilsmai 
Heights lined by the enemy, whose guns returned the fire shot for 
shot. Having twelve guns to General Baker’s two mountain guns, 
they had much the best of it, though tlie range was so long that 
little real damage was done on either side. The ridges upon 
which this shell practice was going on form the defences of Cabul 
from attack from the Bamian direction. Running up frdm the 
Bala Hissar, and followung every dip and rise of the hillside, is a 
strong wall ten or tw^elve feet high, pierced for musketry. ‘‘This 
wall is continued at right angles along the crest of the Sherderwaza 
Ridge and down the precipitous hillside of the gorge through 
which the Oabul River runs. It ends a few yards from the broken 
arches of a bridge spanning the stream — at this time reducS^d to 
very small dimensions, by being largely drawm upon for irrigafion 
purposes in the Chardeh Valley — but begins at once on the opposite 
side of the rwer. A strong tower, with a base of stones fifteen 
feet high, raised on the solid rock, is the starting, point on this, 
the northern side of the river, and the wall zig-zags up just in 
the same w^ay as that in continuation of the upper Bala Hissar. 
The line of fortification extends along the hill top, and then turns 
down for some distance along a spur facing towards Sherpur. On 
the crest of this ridge (the Asmai Heights), three white standards 
were flying near the giihs of the enemy, ^vho lipd one heavy piece 
on thesummit, the report of wdiich made the bark of th^ moun- 
tain guns sound quite contemptible. The Ihib ofiire on both side’s 


%vas at riglit angles to the Led of the Cahiil Eivcr, the shells llyiiig 
0701 * the gorge aucrhurstiDg on the opposing heights. From our 
position ill the plain below we could watch the artillery and judge 
pretty accurately as to the fall of the shells, and it wa-s annoying 
to see that as it was end-ou ” firing, the enemy were receiving but 
little injury. Their policy was plainly to hold on till nightfall and 
to attempt to escape under cover of darkness ; and as the sun 
sank slowly behind us, it became obvious that unless the infantry 
attack was soon delivered, they would succeed only too well. Our 
chagrin was great that there were not guns with our cavalry, as 
we could seft men in little clusters of 50 or 100 lying under the 
lee^of the rocks on our aide of the ridge, perfectly sheltered from 
General Baker’s shells. General Massy had applied for liorso 
artillery before leaving Beni Hissar ; but it was reported that tlu^ 
country he would have to pass over was cut up by d(U}p in-igiiiiou 
channels which would hinder the guns from keeping up with th(‘- 
cavalry. It was decided therefore not to send out artillery. WilJi 
a couple 4 )f R.H.A. guns we could have made tlic enemy’s 
and the Mliside quite untenable, and the ‘2,800 men gathered 
there \fould either have had to come down into the plain, where 
our cavalry would have chosen their own ground to cliargo ihotn, or 
to take refuge in Cabal city, which they could easily lia,ve reached. 
An old native officer, a Cabuli, who saw service in the M'ut.iiiy, 
was much struck with our plan of cutting oli the retreat : ami 
when he saw the cavalry debouch into the Chardeli ])Lun, ho said 
in hist fervent thankfulness : — God has delivered these 
intt) Yom hands even as the Embassy was delivered into tlieirs,” 
And it certainly did seem as if these three rcgimoiits, which were 
said to have been chief in the attack upon the liapdful of nu.m 
under Sir Louis Cavagiiari in the Bala Hissar, were n,bout to ho 
exterminated. But night fell, and still our infantry attack \va,s 
not delivered. General Massy ordered his videitos and the chain 
of cavalry to be maintained until it was quite dark, so as ii) iiulrua^ 
the enemy to believe the cordon would be maintained duihig the 
night ; but he would not run the risk, in such an awkward c^nm- 
try, of his men being shert down in detail. Ho therefore \\iihdr<'W 
them ewntiially within two or three of the rude fori.s in tluj phun 
and waited for daylight. *It seemed almost hopeless to iniercepi. 
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in the darkness men who had a valley six or seveji miles across, 
with hills on either side, to escape by. That they did escape is 
now a cause of much heartburning in the force. If, like Joshua, 
we could have made the sun stand still, say, for only two hours, 
the day would have been as grand a success as the 6th at Charasia : 
as it was, it can only be looked upon a^one of great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned. 

The only troops available for despatch with General Baker were 
320 of the 92nd Highlanders, two companies of the 72nd High- 
landers, and seven companies of the 23rd Pioneers. With these 
were two mountain guns and one Gatling. The road' up to the 
ridge commanding the Bala Hissar and the passage over the Kcfcal 
down into the Charcleh Valley ^vere so difficult, that although this 
force moved out of Beni tiissar at noon, it was a quarter to four 
before the mountain guns got into action, and it was some time 
later before the 92nd Highlanders reached the village to the west 
of Dehmazung. The enemy were in greater force than was ex- 
pected, and as the 92iid men -were unsupported, they were ordered 
to wait for reinforcements before making any attack. They were 
directed to take up a position on a spur of the Sherdtovaza 
Heights, parallel to the Cabul Paver^ and this they did without 
loss, although the enemy opened fire from two breech-loading 
field-pieces in their camp. The shells and round-shot were pitched 
too high, and greatly amused our men. Marksmen were posted at 
sheltered points, and their aim was so good that the Afghans soon 
retired from these two guns, leaving them in the open. The* two 
companies of the 72nd were at this time on the hillside nearest 
to Beni Hissar, and the 23rd was in reserve. A gun in the tower 
I have mentioned fired occasionally, and the Gatling was tried at 
this ; but the drum hitched after a few rounds, and the gun had 
to cease firing. General Baker had made up his mind to attack 
the instant his reinforcements— consisting of a wing of the 67th, 
two companies of the 5th Ghoorkas, and four more mountain 
g^ns— arrived. These, however, did not reach him until half- 
past live, and it Avas then quite hopeless to think of storming the 
heights in the dusk. The troops accordingly ^bivouacked where 
they stood, and a very cold night they had of it. ' General Mac- 
'^pherson aiTived at 6.30 a.m;' ramaincter Qf the 67th, ihe* 


28tli P.N.I.j si^nd four horse artillery guns on eleplianls. He 
started with some infantry and guns to follow General Massy. 

There is no doubt the enemy began eyacuating their position as 
soon as it was dark ; and when a strong patrol crept into their 
camp at midnight they found all had lied. Guns, tents, camp 
equipage, &c., fell into eur hands. Seven bodies were found 
buried on the heights, and three others were lying on the rocks. 
Whether the fugitives carried olf others, we have no means of telling. 
There were no casualties on our side. General Baker sent informa- 
tion to General Massy of the flight of the enemy, and the cavalry 
started off on the Bamian Eoad at 5.30 a.bi., but only one small 
party of twenty-one was overtaken on the Kotal-i-Takht. These 
took refuge on a low hill and fought desperately, the good luck of 
surrounding and shooting them down falling to the 5th P.C, 
The single combat between Eahmat Ali, a native oflicer, and the 
leader of the party, was a pretty piece of business. The Afglian 
tried to escape on a fast pony, but was overtaken by Eahmat Ali, 
who, aftei*^ warding off two blows from his opponent’s tulwar, got 
well down upon the ^an’s head. Unluckily his sword snapped at 
the hilt, but the blow had knocked the fugitive off his horse, and 
he w^as pistolled before he could recover himself. It was tlio 
hardest day’s work the cavalry have had for a long time, over thirfy- 
six miles being covered in the day. The men were witliout food 
both days they were out, but they behaved splendidly, not a 
grumble being heard. For instance, the 9tli Lancers started 
on the morning of the 8th, after having received one loaf to every 
three men. They carried no food, as only a reconnaiBsance was 
intended, and at night some sheep were killed for them, and they 
tried to eat the flesh after roasting the animals whole. Tliey had 
nothing but their swords to use in cutting up the carcases, and 
they found it quite impossible to eat the flesh ; so on the 8tli they 
w^ent supperless to bed. On the 9th they were in the saddle from 
5 A.M. to 9 p.M. (when they reached this camp), and the pursuit 
and return were made in such quick time that again there 
was no chance of their getting food. Horses and men of all tlio 
regiments out with General Massy were quite exliauBied when they 
at last ^^ached their quarters here. Some score of horsc^s wore 1 osf, ( ni 
''the road, liaTing literally died in harness. There was no sbicknoss 
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in the pursuit when once it began, but the enemyjiacl too great a 
start to be overtaken, and it now seems probable they dispersed to 
the hills and made for their homes, many doubtless taking refuge 
in the city. One piece of experience was certainly gained, and 
that was that the villagers about Cabul are hostile to us almost to 
a man. Five of them belonging to Ac^hahr were made an ex- 
ample of by Colonel Eoss, of the 14th Bengal Lancers. They 
treacherously fired into the Lancers, after having salaamed to 
them as they passed. The ruffians were captured with their guns 
still in their hands, and were shot without further parley. It is only 
by such severity, and by taking no prisoners in action^ that any 
impression can be made upon the xAfghan mind. Such prisoners 
as are brought in are tried by a military commission, and the great 
majority are shot. There is just a fear that too much leniency 
may be shown, as the work is rather distasteful to British officers ; 
but as we are an avenging army,” scruples must be cast aside. 

The army moved into this camp yesterday afternoon. It was 
only about a four miles’ march from Beni Hissar, and the 72nd 
were left in charge of all stores that could not be got ofi*-^ by ‘the 
transport animals in the day. On the night of the 8th ther^ was 
some lively firing by small bodies of budmashes, who tried to 
shoot down men on picquet and sentry duty ; but, as is usual, *the 
bullets did no mischief. Last night there w^as news of what 
threatened to be a better organized attack by local villagers and 
tribesmen. Mounted sowars, it seems, vrere sent round to the 
tribes in this neighbourhood asking them to gather in force and to 
attack the camp, as much loot could be got, and only a few men 
had been left in camp. The exemplary severity w^e liave shown in 
shooting all the^ men caught in arms against us, deterred the 
villagers from combining together, and no attack was made. The 
72nd had drawn in their camp \vell under the walls of a garden 
overlooking the ground, and had formed a kind of laager with 
flour bags, &c., but not a shot was fired all night. The 72nd were 
ready for any number of assailants, and from behind their barri- 
cades of flour bags they would have read the Afghans as sharp a 
lesson as the Zulus received when trying* to stgrm the mealie 
redoubt at Eorke’s Drift. The- whole of the stores were brought 
in here to-day. The 5th Ghoorkas hold the ridge overlooking the 
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Bala Hissar, ai^d the 5th Punjab Cavalry are in the Sherpur 
Cantonment, to prevent the barracks there being destroyed by the 
local peasants for the sake of the woodwork and othea; material. 
In two or three days we shall probably move into the Bala Jiissar, 
in 'which five months’ provisions are to be stored. The city is 
quiet, and the camp is quite thronged with petty traders, who bring 
in food, clothing, &c., for sale, and move freely among our troops. 
Sir Frederick Pmberts inspected the Sherpur Camp and the 
captured guns to-day, but no movement of troops took place. In 
a short time a small force under General Gough will march back 
to the Shutargardan to re-open communications in that direction, 
pending further news of the Khyber Force, w'hose advance seems 
to be very slow owing to transport difficulties. 

Cabul itself is quite open to us now, and we can enter it when- 
ever we choose. The guns captured on the Asmai ridge were six 
field-pieces and six mountain guns. Two field-pieces W'ere also 
found in camp, and an*immense store of aJiiniuiiitioii. Thirty 
camels, four elephants, and several mules and ponies also fell into 
our hands. 

It fs nowMvell esfahlished that the leaders of the mutineers are 
the Amir’s most trusted friends. Kuslidil Khan, who was sent 
specially by him to meet Cavagnari at Shutargardan, was a pro- 
minent leader both at Charasia and on the heights yesterday. 
Mahomed Jan, a general in Yakub’s army, and of some importance 
among the powerful Wardak section of the Soutlicrn Gliilzais, is 
als<^ mentioned. There is no doubt of concealed action among 
tne Amir’s officers, and unluckily none of the leaders have been 
taken. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan is really the head of all. It 
now appears that only one quarter of the magazine in, i.lici Bala 
Hissar was located, and there are now in that fortress about t^v(‘niy-six 
guns in perfect order and several rockets, old presents of tlu,i I n dial 1 
Government. Naw^ih Khan, colonel of artillery, came in yester- 
day to know what orders General Eoberts had to give about them, 
and was told they were to remain there for the present. No one 
can suppose any captured guns will be given to the Amir, who is 
still with us. » 

It was rumoured that 800 sepoys had kept together in a body, 
but this story,is ifow said to be false, all having dispersed except 
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100 wlio escorted their leader, Mlhomed Jan, towards Tarkistan. 
The three regiments at Ghazni are reported to be only five miles 
out of that place, while four days ago our force from Canclahar 
was at Makr, four long marches from Ghazni. The enemy has 
been extremely well informed of all our movements, though their 
source of information cannot be absolutely fixed upon. Eegular 
news was probably given by some of the Amir’s retainers, who see 
all that goes on in our camp. 

The political situation shows no development ; the Amir coin- 
ciding in all that is done, now that the flight of the mutineers has 
removed his apprehension of Cabul being sacked. If the attack 
on the 8th had been made earlier in the day, the only outlet for 
Mahomed Jan and his 2,000 troops would have been to Cabul 
itself.^' The city would then of course have been taken by storm, 
and, as Sir Frederick Eoberts said in his proclamation, we could 
not have been held responsible for the consequences. At present 
the strictest orders prevail against any one entering the city, wdiich 
perhaps even now may harbour many mutineers. 


CHAPTEE V. 

Visit to tlie Residency — Description of tte Bala Hissar — The Ruins of the Residency — 
Probable Plan of the Attack and Defence — The Amir's Palace — Formal Occupation 
of the Bala Hissar, and Proclamation to the People of Cabul — The Punishmto of 
the City — Arrest of the Amir’s Ministers — Text of the Proclamation. * 

• 

Camp Siah Sung, 11th October • 

To-day Sir Frederick Eoherts and his Staff visited the ruins of 
the Eesidency within the walls of the Bala Hissar. '" The visit was 

* General Massy’s withdrawal of his patrols was severely criticized, and capital was 
afterwards made out of it by the military authorities in India. As showing how utterly 
helpless the troopers would have been in the darkness to check an enemy, I may quote 
my own experience. On the morning of the 9th I rode from General Massy’s force to 
join General Baker, taking an Afghan guide, and two sowars as escort. Innumerable 
watercourses had to be jumped, #and both sowars were kft behind in the ditches. My 
horse had nearly to swim one stream, and the strain and toil of §imbmg up the banks 
were such that I lost even the felt numdah fi’om under my saddle. The willow-trees 
lining the stream were also great obstacles to horses and men, even ii daylight. 

■' ■■b;' 2'' 


made arf jGiiiosteiitatiousry, only a siifficieiit escort iMnog 

taken to guard, against sucli accidents as a gliasii rinniing a, muck, 
or a handful of quondam rebels making an attack upon tl]o ]('a<Uu‘ 
of the army that has punished them. There is so inudi of 
historical interest attaching to the fortress which guards (JaJuiI, 
and this interest has been so intensified by late events, iba,t all of 
us who rode from Camp ^^esterday were full of expectation as to 
what we were likely to see. Following for half a mile the 
Jellalahad Eoad, lined on both sides with closely-planted trees, we 
turned sharply to the left when nearing the city, and were soon 
underneath the walls of the Bala Hissar itself. The shallow bed 
of the moat supposed to surround the city is nearly dry, and the 
road runs only a few yards from the foot of the rode .‘igaiiist ^vh^clt 
the walls are reared. The masonry is criimhliiig to dc'cc.y, but 
there are still signs of great stability in it, and tlu^ uain rtd leatures 
of the ground have been^so utilized that a pixu-ipitoiis f;i,eo of 30 
or 40 feet is presented to any enemy. Tin's is on tluj easi(u*n side 
to the right of the entrance-gate, just where Shore All's pshu'e, 
with its Zenana, tops the wall. The road rises sonn^ 10 or hi lo,et 
to the gate itself, which must once have been of enonniuis stiHuigtli, 
as s/)lid masonry 20 ieet thick still remains, llertg a,g;iJn, ilKU ‘0 
is evidence of ruin, the inner supports having cruml>l(Ml away and 
the defensive position overhead lost its protecting pa,ra,p(ds, Tlio 
lower Bala Hissar once entered, one comes upon tlu5 usual narrow 
winding lanes and commonplace mud buildings of all stern 
cities. The place looks Ixlthy and uncared for, and the doorways 
leading to the courts of the tumble-down liouses givt* a- view of 
squalor and dilapidation suggestive of worse to follow. The few 
shops are miserable specimens of their kind, and their owin.'rs are 
in keeping with the general associations of the place. TiuuH', is 
nothing better to describe than dust, dirt, and dreariness, on every 
hand ; and even the small square, where a, few guns von-e stamh 
iiig in front of a dozen dirty tents used by the gunners, gave as 
little idea of the interior of a fortress as a few grains of sand 
would of a desert. Six field-pieces and as nuiny 3 n()nntain guns 
were parked in the square. This was part of tlio artillery quarters, 
and a/ew giinners^with a trumpeter were standing ilie gnus. 
The men wore mo uniform and looked like unwaslied (UMdies. Th^-y 
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saluted as Sir Frederick Eoberts rode up, and tbe trumpeter 
welcomed us bj blowing monotonously for scYeral minutes upon 
liis instrument. 

It must be more tlian thirty-five years since British infantry 
marched through the filthy streets of tliis much-vaunted citadel ; 
and our only regret was that they had now entered it so peacefully. 
Sir Frederick Eoberts was accompanied by the Mustaufi, the 
Wazir, and Daoud Shah, the Commander-in-Chief, After a few 
minutes’ stay in this square, w’-e retraced our steps and entered a 
narrow lane with a high wall on the right, shutting in lihe Amir’s 
garden. On the left w^ere the stables in whieh the horses of the 
Eoyal household were tethered in the open air, rude bins being 
made in the mud w^alls on a pattern wdiich is common wEere 
Afghan cavalry are quartered. The lane led to the high ground 
on which the buildings assigned to Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
companions stood. From this the city coTild be seen lying at our 
feet, to the north. 

Our first view of the Eesidency was of the rearw^^all, still intact, 
but blackened on the top where the smoke from the burning* ruins 
had swept across. At each angle where the side w^alls joined were 
seen the loop-holes from wdiich the fire of the little force on* the 
roof had been directed against the overwhelming numbers attack- 
ing them. Every square foot round these loop-holes was pitted 
with bullet-marks, the halls having cut deeply into the hard mud 
plaster. The western w^all, which faced towards the Ujiper ®ala 
Hissar, commanding it, wnis scarred with these marks, proviifg 
only too w^ell how severe had been the fire from tlie higher level 
occupied by the mutineers in the Arsenal. At this end the 
Eesidency w^as of three stories, but the present wall does not 
indicate the height of more than tw^o, the upper part having 
collapsed wdien the fire obtained a mastery ovfr the building. A 
lane six or eight feet wide runs between this wall and the buildings 
on the right in which the Guides were quartered. Plans hitherto 
published have made the Eesidency and these quarters one block ; 
hut this is a mistake ; ttey were quite distinct. ^ 

Biding along the lane w^e came to the southern end of the 
Eesidency, built upon the edge of the wall loddng towards Beni * 
Hissar, and here were two graves marked by neatly-piled stones in 


Mussulman fashion, each with its head-stone, hut no inscription. 
Whether any bodies are buried beneath remains to 1)0 :uam ; it is 
suspected these neat mounds may have b(3on ra,isod a-s ‘‘ a, l,)lind.” 
The Kotwal stated that two sahibs ■\ycto hmicd Lieutenant 

Hamilton and Mr. Jenkyijis; but this docs not coiiurdo ^vitll tlic 
story told by Taimus, a sowar of the Guides, wlio says the bodies 
were buried some distance to the west of the Ecsidcncy, Passing 
through a narrow gateway, half-blocked with rubbish, just in rear 
of these graves, we entered the main court of the llesidencj, and 
were soon ^thoroughly able to appreciate the fate of its defenders. 
The southern end on our right hand was standing untouched, and 
consisted of rooms built on wooden pillars so as to form a, kind of 
oblong pavilion. The mud basement is three or four loot from tlic 
ground, and the whole structure, except a low paadii.ion, waJls and 
the roof, is of wood, and, from the dryness of t]i(i (dimatc, very 
inflammable. It is neMly whitewaslied, and the u|)[hu* rooms, 
being op^n on both sides, must be cool a,iid pl('asa,nt. I'hese wore 
Sir Louis Cavagnari's quarters, and from them the ricdi Ca,])nl 
plain ^beneath can seen strotching away to the Tozin Hills. 
The courtyard of the Residency is aljout 1)0 feet sqmiiay, tuid at !i,s 
nortliern end, where formerly stood a thre^e-sioried building like 
that I have just described, are nothing but the l)are walls, blmdcc^nod 
and scarred by fire, and a huge heap of rubbish, tin.'- ruins of ilio 
walls and roof which fell in as the woodwork wa,s dc.^si, roved. 
Poi-tions of the partition walls still remain, jutiing srilb'itly onl, 
from the mass of debris, and these only serve to mnko the plane 
more desolate'. The whitewashed walls on the h^ft are hen^ mnl 
there bespattered with blood, and on the raised I)as(‘ment on whicdi the 
building stood are the remains of a Lirgo fire, the ]ia.ir-<^.lia.n;ed 
beams still resting among the ashes. The ruins are still snnmldcu*- 
ing. Whether, as suggested, any l)odies were l)nrned there, is 
still an unsettled point; but in one room into wliicli I wont there 
can be no doubt fire had been used for such a purpose. The 
ashes were in the middle of the chamber, and near them were two 
skulls and a heap of human bones, still rfetid. It would seem as 
if a desperate struggle had taken place in this room, the blood- 
stains on the §oor*'and walls being clearly diseornible. Tlie skulls 
are to be examined by surgeons, as it is possible th(‘y may be 
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those of Europeans. The Residency was looted* so thoroughly, 
that not even a peg has been left in the walls. In Sir Lonis 
Cavagnari’s quarters the windows overlooking the Bala liissar 
wall have been torn out even to the sashes, and a few bits of glass 
on the floor alone remain of them. The chintz hangings and 
purdahs have been stripped away, a flutfering bit of coloured rag 
on a stray nail being the only sign of such cheerfulness as these 
once gave. Bare cross-poles and rafters, floors rough with dirt and 
defiled with filth, staring white walls with here and there a bullet- 
mark — such are the once comfortable quarters of our Envoy. 
The view over the Cabul plain is still as peaceful as wdien poor 
Jenkyns described it so enthusiastically ; but all else is changed. 
The one consolation is that a British army is encamped within 
gunshot of the walls. 

It is still difficult to make out the point at which the mutineers 
obtained entry into the Residency buildings, unless it was by a 
hole in the eastern wall, a little to the right of a small doorway lead- 
ing to a lower range of houses adjoining. Round this hole are 
scores of bullet-holes, and their direction seems to show that the 
defenders on the roof fired down as the men streamed in, in the 
vain hope of checking them before they could rush forward and 
set fire to the woodwork. Once the low^er part of the three- 
storied building was in flames, nothing could save the brave men 
on the roof, as all retreat was cut off. We viewed the scene of 
desolation for some time from the roof of Sir Louis Cavagi^ari’s 
quarters ; and General Roberts gave orders that nothing should he 
disturbed until careful sketches had been made of the interior of 
the Residency and its surroundings. Careful excavations for 
bodies will alst) be made among the ruins. It is absurd to talk of 
the Residency being a safe place for a garrison ; it^s commanded 
completely from the walls of the Arsenal in the Upper Bala 
Hissar, and also from the roofs of some high* houses to the south- 
west. In addition, houses closely adjoin it on the eastern side ; 
and an attacking party sapping the walls would have perfect cover 
in this direction the whoje time : this may account for the breach 
in the w^alls through which I have suggested th^ mutineers made 
their rush. Riding into the quarters occupied by the Guides’, 
escort, on the western side of the lane, I found but few bullet- 
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marks on til 0 wSlb. Facing was a liigh door flmdy closed and 
seemingly nniiijured ; but on going into the Sikh quarters on my 
right, and following a broad passage wdiich tiiniod at riglit aaigios 
towards the wall, a huge breach was visible, dliis where i\w. 
Afghans had blown in the gate after Lioritenant liiimiitoirs noble, 
but ineffectual, efforts td check them. Tliree times he charged 
out, killing many men with his sw^ord and pistol, but what could 
one hero do against a moh of fanatics ? No doubt when it -was 
seen that a breach w^’as made the Guides withdrew to the Idesideiicy 
proper, an^ there made the last stand, first in the courtyard guard- 
ing the doors and afterwards on the roof. 

On returning we stayed for a short time in tlie A.niir's garden, 
where fruit and tea were served to us. Afterwards w(‘ visite<l Sliere 
Ali’s palace 011 the waall near the gate. Two or ihria^ da,rk ]>ass,‘iges 
had to he traversed before a staircase w^as gaiiuMl \vliic,?li. led to Iris 
State rooms. Persian carpets of value were spreiid in two rooms, 
in the second of which hung gaudy glass chandeliers, wliile on 
the grouSd (as if purposely placed out of ha/rm’s wa-y) was a 
collection* of glasswaire of sorts showing all the colours of tlie rain- 
bow. A few cheap prints, including one of tlio (Izar Ah'xnndcu’, 
hung on the walls, and on a chair near was a Gmplilr. fohled so jis 
to show a portrait of Cavagnari. On talcing tlvis up I came across 
a diary of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s, wdiich. soemt'd io have ixam used 
chiefly for recording lists of visits and visiLors. The hook was 
handed over to Major Hastings. Two or tlin.'C maps of (haitral 
Asia w^ere also among the papers ; but it is doiil>iJ.\il to wlioiii iliey 
belonged. 

Camp SiAH Suko, PP//. (higher. 

This morning the first formal declaration of our oc«.*n|)adion o!‘ 
Cabul was made by the troops taking possession o( tln^ ikila 
Hissar, followed by 5. durbar, at which the terms imposed upon 
the city 'were announced, ils I have before said, idmre was 
nothing to hinder us marching into the fortress the day after the 
battle of Charasia, for our cavalry videttes -were within 200 ya;rds 
of the walls, and^not a sentry could be s\^.en w’ilhiin the fi)rtiiica,- 
^ tions. ^They had t^een abandoned in hot haste by the. mutineers, 
who had first 'of all drawn off to the Slierpur cantojiments and 
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thence betaken themselves to the Asmai Heights, from which they 
fled on the evening of the 8th. But there was no occasion for 
haste: our camp on the Siah Sung Eidge dominates the city, and 
■we could have shelled it at our leisure if any signs of discontent, 
or an armed rising, had been observed. Besides, in dealing with 
Afghans, there is always the element of treachery to be considered, 
and it w’-as not impossible that mines might have been laid ready 
to be sprung if we occupied the place precipitately. The explosion 
of the magazine at Sherpui% on the night of the 7th, had shown 
the desperate character of the men we were fighting against, and 
it was well to be on our guard against any surprise. It '•is 
impossible to say wh.at vast stores of gunpowder may be hidden 
in the Upper Bala Hissar, where the Arsenal buildings are situated ; 
and until we have thoroughly examined the godowns and vaults 
within the walls we are in the position of ‘Splaying wnth fire,” 
which may at any moment pass beyoiad our control. Sir F. 
Eoberts’s visit to the ruinsof the Eesidency yesterday went off quietly 
enough, and the fortress seemed deserted, save for the few Afghan 
residents in the houses within the outer wall^ ; but a few rdcldess 
men may still lurk about waiting for an opportunity to work serious 
mischief. • 

This morning all the troops in camp paraded at eleven o’clock and 
marched down with bands playing to the Jellalabad Eoad, which 
they at once lined on either side. The men were arrayed in 
their gayest uniforms ; and although many were worn and travel- 
stained, the general appearance of all the regiments, was Te?y 
smart and soldierlike. At noon word was brought to Sir F. 
Eoberts that all "was ready, and, accompanied by his Staff and 
Brigadier-Gen&als Massy, Macpherson, Baker, and Hugh Gough, 
and Major-General Hills, he rode down the Siah Sfing Eidge, and 
took the road to the Bala Hissar. The cavalry lined the road for 
the first half-mile nearest to camp, the lances of the 14th Bengal 
Lancers glittering among the branches of the trees until they 
merged into the line of sabres of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, who 
looked none the worse % their late hard ri^e on the Bamian Eoad. 
Two rows of crimson turbans marked where •the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry were drawn up; while the handful of 9th iTancers, • 
gorgeous as on a parade at home, closed the cavalry array. First 
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ill the infantry*' iiae were the scarlet coats of the 28 tli Native 
Infantry, contrasting vividly with the dull UiaM^ iiiiiforiii of the 
23rd Pioneers — as fine ,a fighting and working regiment as evtu« 
drew batta. The mountain guns were next in order, looking down 
each other’s muzzles from either side of the road ; while Hanking 
them were the 5tli Punjab Infantry, well knowm for good service 
on the frontier. The 7th Company of Sappers and Miners, 
stalwart men, bestrapped with spade and shovel, were then passed ; 
while near them were the two Gatling guns, quite over- 
powm’ed by their neighbours, the nine-pounders of G-3 Battery of 
Eeyal Artillery, which made themselves heard with good effect at 
Charasia. The Highland regiments, forniing two living ivalls 
stretching far away towards the city, were the groat repr<‘sontaiives 
of British Infantry; the 92nd Gordon IligliLiiidors, Iciltod jind 
gaitered, resting on the 72nd, more warmly clad in tartan trcn\'s. 
Nothing could exceed the^ splendid form in whicli tliesc regiments 
turned out, the bronzed and bearded faces of the sohliors showing 
that but ^ few ‘‘six-year men’’ were in their ranks. The F-A 
Battery of Eoyal HOrse Artillery was drawn up in a field just off 
the road, ready to fire the salute, and the post of lionour nexi; to 
the "gate was assigned to the senior reginu3nt, tlie l]7th Foot, a 
well-set-up body of men, equal to any amount of work. On tlm 
ridge above the fortress we could see the dark iigiires of flic 5th 
Ghoorkas, six companies of which had moved down juid oixaipiiul 
the r Upper Bala Hissar, As the General rode slowly down the 
kng line of troops, the trumpets of the cavalry brayed out a 
fanfare and the band of each infantry regiment pla, 3 'ed riglit 
heartily, the men presenting arms with automatic pnausion, A 
halt was called just below the entrance to the Bala 1 . lissar ; a, ml iis 
the Union Jack was run up over the gateway by some ro(l-j‘ack(;ts 
of the 67th, the first gun, of the royal salute of tliirty-oue, was 
fired by the Horse Artillery. At the same instant the o])oiiing 
bars of the National Anthem were heard as the bands struck up, 
the shrill pipes of the Highlanders ringing ont jibove iJie din. 
The sight was a most impressive one, the sun lighting up the 
double line along which 4,000 bayonets sparkletl, and throwing 
" into bold relief tl>e darker forms of men and horses where the 
cavalry were drawn up. In the background wxm the brown slopc^s 
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of the Siah Sung Eidge, crowned by the wdiite lines of tents which 
marked our camp, then almost deserted. Only a few spectators 
from the city clustered on the road from the Lahore Gate, and 
watched the spectacle, the mass of the people remaining sullenly 
within the avails. 

The smoke of the first three or four guns had not cleared off 
when the company of the 67tli nearest the gate faced round, and, 
followed by their band, marched into the Bala Hissar — the first 
British regiment that had entered its narrow streets since 1842. 
(It is \Torthy of record that the '' quick-step played by the 67th 
is the same as that of the ill-fated 44thi Regiment, not a man -of 
which escaped to tell the tale of the disastrous retreat from Cabul 
which Pollock avenged.) Following the band, General Roberts 
and his little train of mounted men rode into the fortress, and 
took their way through its narrow streets to the Amir’s garden 
under the walls of the Upper Bala Hissar. At either end of 
this garden, which is now merely a neglected wilderness, are two 
of the ordinary w^ooden native pavilions, the one to Rie south 
containing what is called the Audience Chamber.” This is 
approached by a flight of dirty wooden stairs, and is about twenty 
feet above the ground-level. The chamber is quite open on* the 
side facing the garden, so that a crowd below could be addressed 
from it, and it also gives a good view over the city, with its back- 
ground of high hills. The room was soon filled with the gay 
uniforms of the General and his Staff and such officers as ^^ere 
not oil duty with their regiments, and then the Durbar began, the 
Gabul Sirdars crowding in at a signal, and pressing farw^ard to make 
their salaams to their latest conqueror. It w^as intended that the 
Amir should have accompanied General Roberts into the Bala 
Hissar ; but at the last moment he pleaded indisposition, and 
was excused.’'" His eldest son, the heir- apparent, w^as sent 
instead. He is a child of five or six years of age, with a monkey- 
ish cast of face, vvhich not even the glitter and colour of his 
Imarre coat and hat, gorgeous in green and gold, could soften or 
render at all prepossessing. The youngster was of little account, 
being squeezed against the wooden framework (ff the pavilion by 

It was not made known niitil afterwards that Yakub Kban Jiad placed bis resig-* 
nation in tbe bands of Sir F. Boberts, 
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the greo,sy Sirdars, who could not control tlieiiiselves in tlioir 
eagerness to pay their respects. The Goiiei'sil was not a,t a,ll 
cordial in his reception of them; and it wa,s not surprising, 
for a more servile or repulsive audience could imt lniv<‘, 
selected. Scarcely a face was visible that was not stninpc'd with 
the marks of sensuality,** and where age had soih.nu'd tlicso, it 
had replaced them by deeper lines of cunning and deception. 
There was a look of subdued malice in one or two faces, min- 
gled with expectant fear of what terms were about to be imposed 
upon CabrJ. The full figure of Daoiid Shah, the late Gommaii- 
da'i'-in-Chief, stood out prominently from the hminhihAWie crowd 
about him, and, both in figure and bearing, Ik* contrasted 
favourably with the sirdars. Ho was cloilicMl simply in a long 
grey coat, belted at the waist; while the pers[uriiig crowd of 
his fellows boasted garments of silk and bea,uf.ifuily-(lyed clothes, 
some of the coats of mamy colours being so startling tin to inake 
one almost colour-blind. There was one iliin vcA liiu;, liowc.^ver, 
wdiieh never moved ; it was that formed l)y some ivnmle- num of 
the 6?th, who, with^^fixed bayonets, wer(3 stainling to atioiition ” 
at the back of the narrow room, stolid sentinels a.t their posts.’ 
Belcrw, the rest of the two companies were ibrnuMi uj), juid the 
band played some lively ^‘troops,” — ilio airs playaul at the 
trooping of the colours. When these came to an (md, ;i little 
space Vvas cleared about the General, wlio nnul out the. Jb'oclam- 
atio?.!, by which the punishment of Cal)ul wa,s naub' known. It 
TOS translated, sentence by sentence, l)y tlie nuiv^h] of Major 
Hastings, Political Officer, and was listened to in prcfibei. siknn/cu 
the only token of approval being given by an oUl rcavsalihir of 
Hodson's Horse, now enjoying his pension a.mhng' his native 
orchards of Gibul. This man, with Hs bretist de(*o}-a;(.od witli 
medals earned byservicein India, cried out emplmtically .shalHtHhA 
when one or two sentences meeting out punislmnmt to lln^ ritlads 
were read, and it was clear all his sympathy was witli us ; for, 
with a true soldier’s instinct, he could not ibrgive ilie cowardice of 
the attack upon the P^sidency by an agmed rablrle, lamt n|K)n 
taking the lives (ft a few men who were their giuists. T\w sirdars 
- seemeep relieved when they heard Cabul was not 1o be d(‘s|.roycd, 
and the disarmament of the population and the iiiic tli,a,t hatl to 
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be paid Eiust liaye appeared to tllem small punisluaeiit so long* as 
their city and fortress were left untouched. When the Proclama- 
tion had been read through, they were summarily dismissed, the 
Wazir, the Mustaiifi, Yahiya Khan (father-in-law of the Amir), 
and his brother, Zakariah Khan, also, being asked to stay, as the 
General wished to speak to them. They* doubtless thought they 
were to be consulted on questions of high policy, but their chagrin 
was great when they were told they would have to remain as 
prisoners until their conduct had been thoroughly investigated. 
They would be confined in separate rooms with sentries over them, 
and beyond one servant they would be forbidden to communicate 
with any of their associates. The Mustaufi fell to telling his beads 
at once, and the others appeared in a very wholesome state of fear. 
It was a startling surprise to them after all the smooth-sailing of 
the past few days, and they are now at leisure to ponder over their 
double-dealings with the British authority. This bit of by-play 
having been successfully got through. General Roberts left the 
audience chamber, and in a few minutes rode back to camp, the 
67th cheering him right heartily as he passed, out of the' garden. 
The long line of bayonets, sabres, and lances was traversecf at a 
gallop, and Siah Sung camp reached in a few minutes. 'The 67th 
moved into the Bala Hissar and encamped in the Amir’s garden, 
and thus the first day of our triumph over Cabul ended as happily 
as it began. Y'akub Khan’s tent was removed during the day to 
the head-quarters’ camp, a guard of honour from the 72nd High- 
landers keeping strict watch over it. 

The following is the full text of the Proclamation^ — 

• 

Proclamation to the People of Cabul by ]\{ajor- General 
Sir Frederick Eoberts, K.C.B., V.C. 

o 

Dated Bala Hissar, Cabul, 12th October, 1879. 

“ In my Proclamation of the 3rd October, dated Zerghnn Shahr, 
I informed the people of Cabul that a British army was advancing 
to take possession of the 'city, and I warned then^ against offering 
any resistance to the entry of the troops, and the authority.of His 
Highness the Amir. That warning has been ’disregarded. The 


force under cj^inmand has how reached (Jahril, and occupied 
the Bala Hissar ; but its advance has been pertinacdorisiy <)])|)os(!d, 
and the inhabitants of the city have tahen a (‘onspicaions pa/ri in 
tlie opposition offered. They have therefore bt;(a)ni<; rtdnds a,^-;uiist 
His Highness the Amir, and have added to tlic guilt aJrt\‘uly in- 
curred by them in abetting the murder of the J>riiisli ifoivoy and 
of his companions — a treacherous and cowardlj^ crime, which has 
brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people. It would be 
but a just and fitting reward for such misdeeds if the city of Cabiil 
were now totally destroyed and its very name blotted out. But 
the great British Government is ever desirous to temper justice 
with mercy, and I now announce to the inhabitants of Cabiil that 
the full retribution for their offence will not bo oxaxjted, and that 
the city will be spared. Nevertheless it is :!nHa‘.ssa,ry that they 
should not escape all penalty, and that the piiuishnunit inflicted 
should he such as will be^felt and remembered , I'lnu’efoia'. such of 
the city buildings as now’ interfere witli the proper military occu- 
pation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and eonifort of tlie 
British troops to bo ^luartered in it, will ho at oiuh‘ levelled with 
the ground; and further a heavy line, the amount of which 
will^be notified hereafter, will be imposed upon i-Iicriiiliabitants, 
to be paid according to their several capal)ilitios. liiis punisln 
ment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, of <a)urs<‘, al)solvD 
from further penalties those wiiose individual guilt may ho 
hereafter proved. A full and searching inquiry will be- lield 
igto the circumstances of the late outbreak, a-iid all ]>erHoiis con- 
victed of bearing a part in it will be dealt w\itli according to their 
deserts. I further give notice to all, that, in order to ])rovid(c for 
the restoration and maintenance of order, the ci ty of (Jaluil, ami 
the surroundiBg country to a distance of ten mih'S n.vo ]dac{‘tl 
under martial law. With the consent of the Amir, a, milibuy 
Governor of Cabul will be appointed to adminisLcu: jusiiinq jind to 
punish with a strong hand all evil-doers. The iuhu-hiiants of 
Cabul and of the neighbouring villages are hereby wainied to sub- 
mit to his authority. For the future the carrying of dangerous 
weapons, wiiether sworcls, knives, or firearms, within ilie streets 
, of Cafoil, or within a distance of five miles from tlu^ city gJi-tc'S, is 
forbidden. After a week from the date of ibis 1 Vocijimal.inuminy 
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* person found armed witliin these limits will he liable to the penalty 
of death. Persons having in their possession any articles what- 
soever which formerly belonged to members of the British Em- 
bassy are required to bring them forthwith to the British Camp. 
Anyone neglecting this warning will, if found hereafter in posses- 
sion of any such articles, be subject tp the severest penalties. 
Further, all persons who may have in their possession any fire- 
arms or ammunition formerly issued to, or seized by, the Afghan 
troops are required to produce them. For every country-made 
rifle, whether breech or muzzle-loading, a sum of Pis. 3 will be 
given on delivery ; and for every rifle of European manufacture, 
Es. 5. Anyone found hereafter in possession of such w^eapohs 
will be severely punished. Finally, I notify that I will give a 
re\wd of Es. 50 for the surrender of any person, whether • soldier 
or civilian, concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or for 
such information as may lead directly to his capture. A similar 
sum will be given in case of any persoh who may have fought 
against the British troops, since the 3rd September last, and has 
therefore become a rebel against the Amir. If any such person 
so surrendered or captured be a captain or subaltern officer 5)f the 
Afghan army, the reward will bo increased to Es. 75;’aiid if a 
field officer to Es. 120.” 

Copies of this Proclamation, printed in the Persian and Pakhtu 
character, wull be extensively circulated in Northern Afghanistan. 
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Gai\jp Biaix Bun(I, 13^/^ Oeloher, 


has been spared, so far a,s mganh tlic? wipiiijx: out of its 
by the destruction of the city; hut to-dny it has laid i,o 


name 


suffer the humiliation of seeing our Innips iu:nv.li iriuin{)lnintly 
through its streets, and ieel, tor tJio first iinu- lor niiuiy ye;irs, 
that its f^^eeclom has passed away. 'Tho Uwuis of the prDelaiua- 
tioii, read hy Sir F. Roberts in tlie Ihihi llissiir yixslerday, Ikivc 
been made known fo the turbulent populiuu* ; ami tlmngh they 
have not so far thought fit to surremlm* ilusr anus, ilmy are wise 
eiioilgli to keep them all out of sight for fo:ir of eoiismjuonces. 
Our troops paraded this morning at teii ohdock, ami by flevoii tlie 
cavalry had begiiu to enter the Lalioro io c'hair lluMvay for 

the General and his Staff*. I descrilied v(*rv fiilly tha a,|)|K'a,raiice 
of 4lie little army yesterday when the- Raia, Hissar was taken 
possession of, and there is therefore no need to d\Mdl upon tlun’r 
bearing to-day'*. They were as smart and fit as a;ny ma-rtirnd- of 
the old school could have wished, and ih(‘ir steady ma.reh thrmigh 
the narrow streets and bazaars xvas as imposing as lla* speeiade 
of the previous day. A circuit of tlio city had to be luaile ; a/ml 
by the time the cavalry were well on ihxnr way back to tlie start- 
ing-point, the last of the infantry filed in. .Following (*los(‘]y on 
the heels of the 14tli Bengal Lancers, tlie Majm'-ChaseraJ com- 
manding rode through the Lahore (bite, and, turning oil* soon to 
the left, took the street leading to the Ohamhiui liazaar, the 
Hindu and Kizifbash quarter of.CahuL Gemuaal Macpln.'-rsoig^i^ 
the head of the First Brigade, led the infaulry; and jp4em'.ral a 
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Baker, with the Second Brigade, closed the procession. Of course, 
the 67th and 5th Ghoorkas Were absent, as they are now garri- 
soiiing the Bala Hissar. There was no artillery brought in, as 
^ the streets are so tortuous and the bazaars so narrow^ that it 
would have been difficult for the guns, to have worked through. 
We have not much artillery with us ; and, accustomed as the 
Cabul people are to seeing large parks, our three batteries would 
not have impressed them. 

There has been for so many years such a peculiar interest 
attaching to the name of Cabul, that one naturally expected to be 
struck with the appearance of the city ; and it was therefore dis- 
appointing to find nothing in its features remarkable or impressive. 
Yiewed from the ridge in which we are now encamped, the town 
presents a mass of mud walls and flat roofs, with trees and gar- 
dens scattered among them, and belting them on the north and 
east with rich verdure. To the west thife bastions and w’'alls of 
the Bala Hissar, and the double line of fortification about the 
Arsenal, stand out in bold relief; the steep hiUs to the north and 
south, with the open gorge through which the Cabul Eiver* runs, 
forming an imposing background. Apart from these there are no 
distinctive signs to distinguish the place from any other Eastern 
city ; in fact, it lacks the tall buildings, mosques, and minarets 
which many a centre of Mahomedan fanaticism boasts. The 
strong wall wdiich once guarded it and made it a place of strength 
has crumbled away, or been broken down, and in its placet are 
the wretched mud structures called houses, in which it pleases tlfe 
citizens to live. There is one landmark, the toifib of Taimiu* 
Shah : its low dome standing out in solitary state, and only notice- 
able by reason of the dead level of dreariness which surrounds it. 
The Cabul River is now dwarfed to a shallow streamlet which a 
child could wade, and the paltry bridges of masonry which span 
it are half ruinous, and of a style which any Western engineer 
w^ould despise. The fact that there is a river at all is only patent 
when we come suddenly upon it; and though it may in flood-time 
swirl along with some attempt at dignity, ?t is now beneath con- 
tempt. The broad current which roars by Daka, and finally 
swells the Indus above Attock, would be angered if jt could see its 
parent stream crawling so sluggishly along that even a dhobie-s stone 








might tm'n it fro lit its course. .It is not iit OhIhi] o, river to be 
proud of, hov/eycr much it may fortili/.c the \jilloys iJirongii vv^bieb 
it runs. It is practical and coinmouplaco, and loiter opiflKit 
ajoplies with some little reserve to (bibnl iistdr. HuMa* is not tlio 
overwhelming interest aroused as oin^ travcn’Sc’S ii'S sio‘(Hjis tb.a.t 
might be reasonably anticipated ; and the piidaiia; of its teeming 
life' and swarming baiiaars has certainly been ov(n*<lrawii. I do not 
mean to infer that its streets are dcsertt'.d a.nd its stalls forsaken. 
There are 23,000 houses and some 70,000 j)(a)ple within its 
bounds; Imt there is no greater sign of active coinmerec than 
Peshawar and half a dozen other cities of Nen’iborn India, present 
to a stranger. As it is far from civilization, and is the first and 
last stage between Central Asia, and India, a<aa»rtliiigly a,s the 
current of trade sets in eitltcr diiau^lion, it lias drawn to itself 
merchants of varied nationality, aaid bec-onn* an (‘xcliango wliere 
trafficking in Eastern awd Wc^stern goods gO{>s oii side* liy side. 
In one stall the silks of Pokluira. and iiidigenons prod ti{d,s of the 
Khanateg are packed side by side wilb iJn^ (doibs oi” Alijiiijbester 
while4n another Sheffield cutlery and ‘‘ Jbainnna^pcm goods are the 
near neighbours of the rudely-ma,d(} iron- wa, re a,nd ningblyriliiished 
jewdlery of native artificers. That ibe bazaa,rs a.re {'nil of goods 
of all kinds, from diamonds to and From /m/ioba to cab- 

bages, is quite true, but it all scorns pcd-ly trailing, and the stalls, 
if numerous, are small and insignificani-louking. d’in^. city feeds 
as iji trades — in its bazaars; and iho pictuixasqin' v}{*w (d‘ a. silk- 
merchant’s shop is marred by its a-ssociaiion wbb fin- manses of 
meat on the butcher’s stall adjoining, or tlie iintnngruous groripiug 
of the filthy goods of a clothesman iiea,r by. And yet wlum once 
the feeling of disaiDpointed expectations ha,s luam 'merconug timre 
is much to nouce and criticize, both in tbii ]JCopic aaid ilui ])]a,ce. 
Our ride through was necessarily a liuniod oiu^ - it is n<?ver good 
policy to make longlialts when traversing for tlu^ iirst lime the 
streets of a conquered city — and apart from the ;{]>o\e comments, 
which I have set down, as they arc the gema-ai, impressit.ms left 
upon my mind after a diasty visit, I will try to giv<^ a irmgli sketch 
of Calm], such Jtswe.saw it to-day. Thai it wan. sreii under 
abnormal circumstances should, of course, be sh'adily kepf. In 
mind. 
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After entering by the Lahore Gate, wide enough to admit two 
horsemen abreast with comfort — the gate is nothing more t.bn.-n the 

usual tall wooden framework let into the dilapidated mud wall 

,,, w'e entered a dirty, ill -kept street, and followed it for a short dis- 
tance until it branched off right and left, to the Char Chowk, or 
chief bazaar in the Afghan quarter on the one hand, and to Chan- 
daul on the other. We took the latter road to the left, the dead 
walls of the houses shutting in all but the immediate view. 
Little gaps on the left, where side passages had been made, en- 
abled us to see the wall of the Bala Hissar, in places only forty or 
yn^rds off. It looked strong and menacing when compared 
with the city itself. Leaving the fortress behind w'e turned to 
the right, and were soon in a narrow, but well-kept, bazaar. The 
stalls, raised tw'o or three feet from the ground, were filled with 
articles such as one always meets in native Indian cities, varied 
occasionally by heaps of grapes, melons, apples, and fruit and 
vegetables of the kind which the gardens about produce so lavishly. 
This was the Hindu quarter, and the stall-owsiers watchsd us ride 
past with every expression of satisfaction, salaaming sm&ingly, 
and no doubt praying that the English raj might be now estab- 
lished and last for ever. These Hindus have had rough times to 
endure when their Afghan masters have played the tyrant, and 
they now see an era of safety and rupees before them w'hich shall 
repay them for all their past sufferings. The bazaar continued 
for a considerable distance, and Hindu faces with their daste 
marks were replaced after a time by a new type, which showed 
that we were among the Persian residents, the Kizilbashes,* who 
form so large a^ proportion of the population. They are, as a rule, 
orderly and well-disposed, and, being keen traders, ^re glad to see 
us as their neighbours. Traversing the main street of Chandaul, 
we left the bazaar and came to a better class rf)f houses, all, how- 
ever, gloomy and uninviting to look at, the high courtyard walls 
hindering any view of the interior. There were crowds of men and 
boys at every street-corner and gateway, and at intervals we caught 
sight of a white-robed figure veiled frond hea(^ to foot, out of 
which a pair of eyes just glanced for a moment to look at the cav- 
alcade, and were then hidden by a deft movement of the hand or 
* Literally, ‘ ‘ Eed-heads,” from the colour of tiieir turbans. 
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a turn of tlie lieacl. On liouBO-io])S ov n,l- luimm wiixlows Ijio-li 

above tlie street, whuilar louked. down, ('urioHity 

proving too iniioli oven for ibo roHindnt whwh (‘ontrols liib in 
the zenana. With such taint gliiupsos rijiiki form jio idc^a of^ 

the charms of the womep of Cabnl ; agjiinst indiscri’iions with 
whom, by the bye, we have been solemnly in the iullowiug 

order issued by our General : — 

Sir F. Eoberts desires general oilicers aiiil oHiccrs cummaiul- 
ing corps to impress upon all officers under their command the 
necessity for constant vigilance in preventing irregulaj-itics likely 
to 'arouse the personal jealousy of the people of wlio art;, 

of all races, the most suscoptirh} in all that regards tlnsr women. 
The deep-seated animosity of tln^ Algha.ns towa,rds tin*. Jhiglisli 
has been mainly ascribed to iiulisendions cotnniiited tinring the 
lirst occupation of Cabul ; and tlui i\laj(U’*-( hsK'ral Inisis that the 
same excellent discipline" so ] Oil g {sxliihiled by the troops under 
his command, will remove ilui pnjudict'S of past \ears, and ea,use 
the Britifs'h name to be a,s highly respecti'd in Afghanistan as it is 
througdiout the civilized world.” 

There is another version of iJiis old story, that tin* indisendion 
was *1x11 on the side of the Afghan ladii’s; ajid it in to bo looped 
the order will be iranslahal into .iVa'isian for tludr luaielit. Until 
this is done, the virtue of our hrav(^ soldiers must Iromido in ilu) 
balance, the conjugation of an/o in Persian being thsserihed as the 
mos*t fascinating step in Eastern philology ' wuini !lu‘ Uaudier is 
draped in a jjasliiiutl:. 

From Ciianclaul we passed through one of i!ui nsna! gados, a,nd, 
crossing the Cabul Hi by a narrow masojiry bridge, of three 
small arches, rode along a path in th<^ wixsterii .suburbs ed' Ueli-i- 
Afghan skirting the bed of the streariA. hawerul ga,rdens liih'd 
with fruit trees, but ^otherwise mucli negleei,ed, werci pn.ssed, junl 
some houses of sufficient size to W''a,rra.nt tla^ ladief iha,t th(nr 
owners were men of importance. The handsome villus Oalml is 
said to be proud of were certainly not to he seen. Ue-crussing 
the river by another bridge liot far from Tulin ur Shah's bimh, 
we entered the .Afghan quarter of the city, tlu' I’oido lying through 
the Char Gho\i'k, st) called from the four small squares wiili drink- 
ing fuimtains which arc found at about equal dist,u,utu‘s along Iho 
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bazaar. The place was crowed eel Vith people, freii? gaudily-dressed 
merchants to poor, ill-clad Hazara coolies (the Hazara log are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water all over Afghanistan), and 
there was much diversity of costume and character. No sign of 
"Tt'esentment was shown towards us ; but a sullen silence was main- 
tained, and the villainous faces seen ffom time to time caused 
many of us to wish that a little decimation, or some equally 
healthy operation, had been performed among these ruffians. 
The side-streets were more crowded than in the Chandaul quarter, 
and a sharp look-out -was kept for any fanatical attempt to run 
amuck among us. The lances of the GeneraTs escort and the 
rifles of the orderlies on foot were ready for an emergency; a 
bloodthirsty little Ghoorka among the orderlies having hitched 
his kookrie round so as to have it handy. But no glum or 
budmash appeared anxious for martyrdom, and we wended our 
wny onwards peacefully. Not an arm 4)f any kind was carried 
by any person in the crowd, and the armourers’ shops were 
quite empty ; the grindstones, on which many a dmra and 
tul'war has been sharpened, were lying idle oh the ground.. This 
turbulent populace has been cowed by our prompt march upon 
their city, and as the ilfghans heard behind us the shrill shriek 
of the pipers and saw the Highlanders in their kilts stepping 
along in easy confidence, they must have known their time had 
gone by. Of course, all trade was suspended while the march 
was going on, and the stall-keepers looked far from please^l at 
our intrusion. There was none of the impulsive salaaming we 
had been received with in Chandaul, and many stood up almost 
defiantly as if to vindicate their claim to be considered the salt 
of the earth. •What lay behind in the thickly-packed houses on 
either side of the bazaar none of us could say,— General Hills, 
the new Governor, may soon know ; but we could quite believe 
from the scowling faces seen in the side-^reets that fanatical 
hatred against us ’was still alive, if for the time it was held in 
check. When we proceed with our work of disarmament, per- 
haps it may flash out; and then who Ijnows that a repetition 
of Pollock’s policy may not follow, and the -Char Chowk he 
hlown to the four winds of heaven. , 

The bazaar is covered in at some height above tlie stalls, which 


can be numberi^l Jyj the . hundl'ecl ; and is rery narrow and 
cramped. It would be impossible to describe in detail the ar- 
rangement of the shops; but the most attractive were certainly 
those of the silk merchants, whose goods, with their brilliant 
colours and fine texture, were openly displayed. Eichly -braided 
caps and coats ; boots elaborately worked in gold and silver ; cutlery 
and cloths, both English and native ; sweets, fruit on every hand 
in huge heaps, grain, spices, saddles, harness for mules and camels, 
piles of blankets and felt numdahs of wonderful patterns, and 
scores of other articles that I cannot set down, succeeded each 
other as stall after stall was passed ; and a further medley was 
formed' by the heaps of parched gram and chiqMties (flat un- 
leavened cakes), plates of horrible stews and greasy-looking messes 
which were exposed for sale. Next a butcher’s shop, full of meat 
curiously cut up and hung about in admired disorder, would be a 
kaboh stall, the keeper of which would be cooking his dainty 
morsels in the open air, and tempting passengers to try his 
savoury little sticks. In all the small squares which I have before 
mentioned*' as giving the name to the bazaar, groups of men were 
lounging or squatting about the tank in the middle of the open 
space^ and here doubtless much of the bartering with strangers 
and merchants from a distance is carried on. The buildings in 
the squares are more pretentious than elsewhere, rising to a height 
of three or four stories, and their fronts and chief doorways are 
handsomely ornamented. 

Oifl’ ride through was soon over, and we arrived at the street 
where we had turned off to Chandaul in about an hour and a half 
from the time of entering the city. Only one mosque wars passed 
on the way, just as we were leaving the Char Chowk,rand the voice 
of a moollah, shrieking '' Allah-il-Ullah,” and perhaps cursing 
us under his breath, could be heard within the courtyard, rising 
over all the din made^by our horses as they stumbled over the 
rough ground. Whatever fanaticism there may be in Oabul— and 
that it is highly fanatical historical events have only too sadly 
shown—it is clearly under a cloud now ; and as long as we remain 
in the Bala Hissaj-, witl/a force ready for all contingencies, it can 
never nj^ake much headway. Our march through having been 
happily ended, Sir f. Eoberts drew rein outside the Lahore Gate 
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and watched the infantry brigaded file out with ];)amds playing and 
colours flying. Thus ended our second and final triumph in the 
humiliation of Cabul, and now there lies before us the work of 
detection and punishment of those wdio shared in the massacre of 
"7?ur EiiYoy. That there are many in the city all our information 
leads us to believe, and we are not likely»to let them escape. 

It is reported that nine regiments are marching down from 
Turldstan to Cabul, and are even now^ at Oliarikar in Kohistan. 
Tw’o squadrons of the 12th Bengal Cavalry go out to-morro'w to 
reconnoitre the road. Two fatal cases of cholera occurred to-day ; 
generally, however, the force is in splendid health. Too liberal 
indulgence in fruit may possibly have been the cause of the 
cholera. Brigadier- General Gough will start in a few days, with 
a small force, for the Shutargardan, whence he will bring on sup- 
plies. The 14th Bengal Lancers have captured t^velve guns (six 
9-pounders and six mule guns) on the Bjimian Road, which were 
ahaiidoned by the Ghazni Regiments. The horses had been taken 
away. So far \ve have heard nothing of the Ivhyber Force, which 
is supposed to co-operate with this division, and our letters are still 
sent to the Shutargardan. 

Camp Siah Sung, I6//1 Oclohei, 

We had begun to settle dowui to a quiet life in camp here after 
our full-dress parades through the Bala Hissar and the city, and 
after all our late excitement a little rest was very w-elcome ; but 
w^e have been suddenly shaken into action by such an untoward 
event as the explosion of the vast stores of gunpowder in*tl:(^e 
Cabiil Arsenal, in the neighbourhood of the 67th Regiment and 
the 5tli Ghoorkas, wdio were garrisoning the fortress. It was 
announced, wliiie w'e w^ere • marching here from Kushi, that the 
rebels in Cabul had plundered the Arsenal and looted the maga- 
zine, but’ this was found afterwards to be only partially true. 
They had certainly carried off many rifles fro«.ii the Arsenal and 
several thousand rounds of ammunition, but there were still- left 
munitions of w^ar sufficient to have supplied all Afghanistan. A 
systematic examination, under the direction of Captain Shafto, of 
the Ordnance Department, was set on foot immediately our troops 
went into garrison in the Bala Hissar, and the result w^«.s the 
discovery of some millions of cartridges, Enfield tod Snider, of 
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Engiisli a,iicl Afg^ian make, and Bome 150,000Ibs. of giinpowder, 
besides Yaluable stores, such as could be useful to an army engaged 
ill active warfare. Daoud Shah, the late Commaiider-in-Chief of 
the Afghan army states, there is at least l ,000,0001bs. of gun- 
powder hidden in the place. The Arsenal was little worthy of its-^ 
name ; there were no regular workshops, no foundry and but little 
machinery, the building being merely made up of a score or more 
of godowns (sheds) arranged under the strong walls of the upper 
parr of the Bala Hissar, on the hill immediately overlooking the 
Residency and the Amir’s pleasure-garden, where the Durbar wvas 
held by Sir F. Roberts. In these godowns there was none of that 
care and precaution taken, such as is insisted upon in English 
arsenals and magazines. The gunpowder was chiefly stored in huge 
earthen giirrahs and dubbers (such as ghee is usually carried in), 
and in many instances these had been tilted over and loose powder 
scattered on the ground. Bits of iron, stray caps, and friction 
tubes for artillery lay about in dangerous proximity to these, and 
Captain Shafto had to display the greatest caution in examining 
the place.* There was no magazine proper to speak of ; though 
one go’hown, which was looked upon as specially worthy of the 
name, had in it 410 jars of about 1501bs. each, or over twenty- 
seven tons of gunpowder. This was a little detached from the 
other godowns, and was looked after carefully, as the effect of such 
a quantity of powder exploding would be terrific. The Arsenal walls 
face to the four points of the compass, that on the north looking 
over the city, while the eastern wall frowns down upon the lower 
Bala Hissar, and commands the whole of the houses below. The 
walls are of great thickness at the base, rising out of the solid 
rock, which runs down precipitously on three sides, while to the 
w^est it rises gjradually until it forms part of the narrow spur 
joining the fortress to the high ridge above. On the eastern side, 
just at the foot of th^ rock, is built the Amir’s pavilion with its 
oblonggarden, some one hundred yards in length, which I described 
ill one of my late letters. About this garden are clustered houses 
of all kinds, and at the base of the rocky hill on the north are also 
dwelling-houses. ^ The Cruides’ quarters, the Residency, and some 
high buildings are near the south-eastern corner, past wdiicli a 
road leads up to the gate of the Arsenal in its southern wall. 
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The enter walls of the fortress ar^ less than oii^, iinnclrecl yards 
away, facing oyer the Gab nl plain, the strong bastions gmiig them 
the appearance of great stability. The 5th Ghoorkas were in 
tents near the sonth-west corner of the Arsenal, and had luckily 
TSoved a little distance away this morning, as the wall looked sus- 
piciously weak. The whole of the 67th Foot were encamped 
within the walls of the Amir's garden, and had in their custody 
the Mustaufi and four other prisoners now aw^aiting trial. The 
two Gatling guns were with the troops in the Bala Hissar. In 
order that a just idea may be formed of the two explosions 
which occurred, and the probability of a third greater than all, 
which we are now expecting, I give below a list of the godowns 
and their contents furnished to me by Captain Shafto two days 
ago. He had examined up to that date seventeen godowns, and 
their contents were : — 

Godowns in the Bala Hissae Aesenal, 

No. 1. — Copper sheeting, punches, rolling machines. 

No. 2.— 15 sacks of Enfield copper caps, ^7 jars of ’pojvder, 
many friction tubes. 

No. 3. — 42 dubbers of powder. ^ 

No. 4. — 410 big jars of powder. 

No. 5.— 190 ditto. 

No. 6. — Full of rope and clwiU (nets for carrying guns and 
straw on baggage animals). 

No. 7. — Hemp, thread; paper, Russian foolscap; 52 jars* of 
powder, filled cartridges, 3 skins of loose powder, caj’tridge-boxes. 

No. 8. — Gun cartridges, Tvax lubricators, c%c., 103 dubbers of 
powder. • 

No. 9. — 150 jars of powder : charcoal, saltpetre, mlphur, &c. 

Total : 1,000 jars of powder, each 1501bs. = 150,000Ibs. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12. — Filled with rope, mussucks, shelves 

for axes and spades, wood for tent-pegs and timber ; godown full 
of shot and shell and bullets ; and small room full of plates of 
lead piled up to the roof. 

No. 13. — Boxes of percussion caps and avast nipnber of Enfield 
cartridges : boxes marked Ferozepore, 1857.’\ • 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17.— Boxes of Snider cartridges; English and 
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Afghan patternfatont 620,000 ffom Diiin-Dmn in perfect order. 
Also Enfield cartridges, old iron, and lead. 

There were therefore some millions of cartridges and nearly seventy 
tons of gunpowder, besides stores of highly inflammable character 
in these few godowns, and these have nearly all been destroyed. 

The first intimation we, in camp on Siah Sung Pddge, received 
of the explosion was a dull report, which would not have attracted 
much attention but for a huge column of smoke which rose from 
the Bala Hissar several hundred feet in the air, and plainly showed 
something was wrong. It "was a beautiful sight, as the silvery column 
with the sun lighting up its soft edges slowly spread itself out ; but 
there was little time to admire it, for we trembled for the fiite of the 
brave little Ghoorkas who were so near the Arsenal. The smoke 
settled over the lower Bala Hissar and the city, obscuring all the 
buildings ; and as it slo^’^y drifted awaxy the Arsenal became visible, 
with its outer wall, facing us, still standing, but lighted up from 
inside by little sheets of flame and sudden rushes of smoke, which 
prove<Jthat gunpowdfsr was still exploding. There was then no doubt 
that some of the godowns Captain Shafto was inspecting had 
been blown up, and General Koberts at once sent messengers to 
inquire into the extent of the disaster. Biding down to the Bala 
Hissar, we were not long in learning, so far as was known, what 
had occurred. The road leading upwards past the Eesidency was 
blocked by the rubbish of the upper part of the southern wall of 
the Arsenal, which had been blown outwards ; and the explosions, 
which could distinctly be heard, were all near the south-eastern 
bastion, the very point, it may be added, from which a murderous 
fire was poured upon Sir Louis Cavagnari and his companions 
by the mutineers. In the Amir’s garden the tents of the 67tli 
were covered thickly with dust, and every pane of glass in the 
pavilions had been shattered, though the buildings themselves 
were quite intact. The men had been marched out as quickly 
as possible into the square adjoining, and with faces, beards, 
and helmets grey with dust, they looked as if some shadowy 
change had come^ over them. Colonel Knowles, who was in com- 
mand -^of the regiment, had tried to send working parties up to 
the Arsenal ; But they could not force a way, and he had soon to 
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tliink of the safety of his own ftien, as he that only a 

small portion of the powder had exploded, and that at anymimite 
the larger stores might ignite. The explosion, as heard in the 
garden, was described as a smart shock, mistaken at first for an 
elaihqiiake : this idea was soon dissipated, as a darkness equal to 
that of the darkest night blotted out everything, and showers of 
bullets, stones, cartridge-cases, and burning rubbish fell into the 
garden. Two or three beams of timber were also blown down; 
but, happily, no one was injured beyond a signaller. This man 
was with a sentry on the roof of the pavilion in which the Mustaiifi, 
the Wazir, the Ivotwal, and two others w^ere confined, and he was 
seen to jump three or four feet dowui to a louver roof as the explo- 
sion occurred. Nothing more was seen of him until his dead body 
was found on the stones below. The sentry escaped uninjured. 
The men, once the danger was appreciated, "were quickly on the 
alert, and the gates w-ere guarded in case any attempt to rescue 
the prisoners. No such attempt was made, and leaving all their 
kits behind the men filed out tow^ards the gate. In the by-streets 
I came across two or three Ghoorkas with fa-^es bleeding ^rom 
wounds inflicted by falling bullets and stones, but their only 
anxiety seemed to be for their comrades above. Of these I ain 
sorry to say the subadar-major, four havildars, and sixteen men 
are missing.'"^ Twelve were on guard in the Arsenal, and the others 
were counting out the pay of the men which had been drawn this 
morning. They were buried under a w^all which the force of the 
explosion broke down. Anxious inquiries were also made for. 
Captain Shafto, who had been seen in a powder godpwn, but ail 
inquiries proved fruitless. His pistol, with the stock blown off, 
was found in the Amir’s garden ; and as he has not since appeared, 
there can be little doubt he was killed. 

The order was given for every person to leave the Bala Hissar 
in anticipation of another explosion ; and after tiding out to see if 
the outer wall of the fortress had been injured, I returned to ^vatch 
the people turning out. It was a mixed throng of soldiers, camp- 
followers carrying the ammunition boxes, and frightened inhab- 
itants hurrying to the gate. The soldiers marched steadily and 

* The casualties were proved to be eventually tv.*e]ve killeci, and seven wountled: 
ainang the former were the subadar-major and the four pay-havildars. * 
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with the iincoifcej.‘n of men equS.1 to the occasion, a few on fatigue 
duty working heartily in seeing the ammunition safely out. One 
man was dragging a Gatling gun which rattled over the rough 
stones and drowuied many of the other noises ; while others were 
keeping back such suspicious Afghans as wished to return to tile 
place, no doubt in the ‘hope of loot. Women draped in white, 
many with children in their arms, made hastily for the gateway, 
their lords and masters carrying a few remis (quilted bed-covers), 
to make them comfortable hereafter. The yashmak hid the faces 
of these refugees, but they were quite safe from molestation, and 
this they seemed to know, as they mixed freely with the throng 
and passed out to seek refuge with friends elsewhere. Dr. Bourke, 
with a strong party of dhoolie-bearers, was sent down from camp, 
and after trying to get them up to the Arsenal past the garden, he 
worked round outside to the southern wall. A difficult path led 
up to the ramparts, ancla few Ghoorkas made this more passable by 
breaking down a portion of the wall. Drs. Bourke, Duke, and 
Simmonds, w^ith two European soldiers and some Ghoorkas, went 
up yais way into ♦the fortress and succeeded in rescuing five 
wounded men. They approached to within thirty or forty yards 
of ihe burning godowns, but the explosions wnre so frequent that 
they had soon to withdraw. No more wounded men could be 
found, and nothing was seen of those who were known to have 
been on guard. The place w^as then deserted except for a few 
mulemen who obstinately kept with their animals on the walls as 
/ar as possible from the Arsenal. 

The 67th formed up just outside the Bala Hissar gate, but by 
order of General Eoberts they were withdrawn still farther aw^ay 
on the Jellalabad Road. We then watched for 4he next explo- 
sion, and it mine at a quarter-to-four. The report ^vas terrific, a 
dense black column of smoke, fivefold as great as the first, shot 
upw^-ards, out of wbieli burst a few flashes as live shell exploded. 
This time the smoke sank in almost solid masses upon Cabiil, and 
wdth it fell large stones, beams, and bullets in profusion. A little 
group of Afghans with two sowars and some European officers and 
soldiers w^ere standing near the Bala Hissar gate. Through this 
was blown a shqwer of stones with terrible force; four men 
(Afghans) were killed on the spot, the two sow^ars and a fifth 
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Afghan being badly hurt. This must have been 60T) or 400 yards 
from the ArsenaL The panic in the city was very great, the shops 
being shut and the streets deserted. Several of the inhabitants 
are reported to have been w^oiinded by falling bullets, and this has 
giVen rise in their minds to the idea that we have destroyed the 
Arsenal purposely. When w^e have examined what is left of it, 
perhaps we may take that course in earnest. 

All this evening we have been watching from camp the burning 
of the Arsenal and listening to the constant explosions and the 
incessant firing of cartridges, the reports of which as they ex- 
ploded singly or in little groups from the heat could be distinctly 
heard. As I am writing now’- (2 a.m.) these reports are still heard, 
and vivid flashes are seen on the hillside : a third explosion has 
just occurred, but it was not so great as the others. The largest 
store of powxler is supposed to be still untouched, but whether it 
will explode is doubtful; if it does, Cabul«^vill, indeed, be shaken 
to its foundations. Nothing is knowm as to the cause of this 
disaster. Our regret is not much for the Bala Hissar^ which 
many of us would delight to see destroyed, ^but for the brave 
fellows who are now lying dead within its walls, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the still smouldering ashes of the Embassy. Search 
will be made to-morrow for Captain Shafto’s body. 

Camp Siah Sung, ISth October, 

There seems to be a very general opinion in camp that ^jiie 
explosion at the Bala Hissar w^as not due to any accident, but 
intentionally brought about by some of the enemy who had trusted 
to our occupying the place in force. Captain Shafto, who was 
examining the w^ir material stored in the godowns which have been 
destroyed, was careful to a fault in all his work ; ancf it is argued 
that so great an explosion could not have occurred unless prepara- 
tions had been made for it beforehand. Farther, it is believed 
that the powder which did the mischief w^as lodged in vaults 
below the open ground wdthin the w-alls ; and of the existence of 
these vaults we were quite in ignorance. Xhe mode in wiich so 
large a quantity of gunpowder was stored was safe enough under 
ordinary conditions, the large earthen jars and dubbers exposing a 
minimum of open surface — jnst at the mouth — to the action of 
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any inflaimmfbte m Several officers, wlio liacl just left 

Captain Shalto, state that Virhere he was engaged there was not 
sufficient explosive material of any kind to have done more than 
purely local damage ; whereas the shock felt was terrific. Infornm- 
tion hy the Amir and Daoud Shah has since been volunteered that 
the place was vaulted, and that a tower, which still stands un- 
touched, was full of gunpowder. Even as it is, the three largest 
godowns examined by Captain Shafto have escaped, and as these 
contain many tons of powder, and were considered the largest 
magazine, it is plain that the loss of life, regrettable as it is, 
might still have been much greater. If treachery has been at 
work, there has been some bungling, for the explosion of the one 
large godown filled with 410 jars, each weighing 1501bs., would 
have sufficed to have killed nearly every living person within a 
I'adius of a quarter of a mile, or even more. As it was, the 
second explosion at a quarter-to-four burst open the outer gate of 
the Bala Hissar, and on the road bej^ond several persons met their 
deaths.^ The mud walls and roofs are dented and broken by the 
hug« stones which showered thickly upon them and were driven 
down from the Arsenal wdth terrific force. Beyond two tents 
belonging to the 67th Eegiment being burnt in the Amir’s garden, 
there was not much damage done to property outside the Upper 
Bala Hissar, the height of the hill on -which it is built diverting 
the shock upwards. It has now been decided that the Bala Hissar 
sluall be destroyed,^' and Cabul thus rendered a defenceless city. 
<rhe old respect which was paid to it must inevitably disappear 
when its citardel and defences are swept away ; and this must put 
a new feature upon the political situation in Afghanistan. What 
the political state now is it is most difficult to say, for the Amir still 
remains in our camp, and the numerous sentries guarding his tent 
seem to point to his presence being absolutely required in our midst 
until we have decided upon whom the blame of Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari’s death is to rest. The trial of the five sirdars now in custody 
has not yet commenced ; but evidence is accumulating, and when 
once the Commission4)egins to sit, witnesses will not be wanting. 

To return to lihe only excitement we have had since the fight 
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December. 
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on tlie Asmai Heights on the 8t£. Early yest#ro?ky morning it 
was observed that the fire in the Upper Bala Hissar had died out, 
and that only a smoking heap of rubbish marked the spot where 
the explosions had occurred. Half the southern and vfestern walls 
of the Arsenal had been thrown outwards down the hillside, and 
within was a chasm in which cartridge^ still exploded, though 
only faintly, as if in protest at being ignominiously smothered 
under crumbling w-alls. It w^as by no means safe w^alking in such 
near proximity to half-consumed boxes of cartridges ; and as 
there W'as the off-chance of a jar of powder going off at any 
moment, the risk w^as proportionately increased. Besides, there 
might be vaults loaded with powxler, and Sir F. Eoberts very 
wisely ruled that the lives of his soldiers were too valuable to be 
endangered in such a neighbourhood. It was, how^ever, necessary 
that search should be made for the poor feJlow^s who had been 
killed; and, accordingly, a number of the city people w- ere im- 
pressed and made to w^ork upon the ruins. Dry earth and rubbish 
were thrown down upon the smouldering embers, and the three 
godowns filled with powxler were banked up wfth mud and jnade 
as fireproof as possible in the time. Kahars from the ambulance 
corps were also sent up, and in the afternoon they discova*ed 
Captain Shafto’s body and the charred remains of the. Ghoorkas. 
They had all been buried under the falling w^alls. The loss to the 
regiment of the subadar-major and four pay-havildars is very 
serious ; while w^e all deplore poor Shafto’s death, as he was a 
universal favourite. He w^as buried with military honours this 
morning ; the 67th furnishing the firing party. » 

Yesterday afternoon a strong wind sw^ept across the ridge for 
several hours, aitd in the evening the fire in the ruins broke out 
afresh and blazed up till long past midnight. Small explosions 
occurred from time to time, showing that much powxler w-as still 
buried and ready to ignite. Fortunately, the wind dropped about 
ten o’clock, or the remaining godowns might have been burnt 
dowm. To-day valuable stores of poshteens and warm clothing, 
enough for many hundreds of men, were i^ome upon, and these 
have been carried into camp by fatigue parties* without delay. 
They will he of immense service, as warm cloijaing for th5 fol- 
lowers is much needed. The troops, also, are not too well pro- 
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vided for ; biJt ’-^now European and sepoy alike can be made 
comfortable for the winter. It is already bitterly cold at uiglit, 
and it lias I :eu decided to move us all into the Hherpur Ciintoii- 
ment, where are already barracks et][ual to accommodating 8,000 
or 4,000 men. Huts will also be built below the Jiemaru Ridg(\, 
which forms the fourtE side of the, fortitied parallelogram, and 
the Bemaru Tillage will be cleared of its inhabitants. All the 
houses therein will then be aTailable for our army of followers, 
who are always the greatest sufferers when snow falls and frost 
sets in. This ridge on which we are noW' encamped is very ex- 
posed ; and as the sun is still pow^erful in the day, the health of 
the men will be sure to suffer unless they are protected against 
the cold wand which rises as the sun sets. 

There is but little news of military moment just at present. 
From the Shutargardan ’we hear of another attack by 3,000 Man- 
gals and Ghilzais; but three companies of the 3rd Sikhs and 
the 21st P.N.I. scattered them in the most admirable manner, 
charging up hill at the sungars and carrying them wdtli the bay- 
onet#. This hand-to-hand fighting is far better than pitching shells 
at long ranges, as it teaches these ruffians the material our men 
are^ made of. There were only 300 sepoys engaged, but they were 
more than enough. The gallant w^ay in which they took the 
sungars and bayoneted forty of the defenders on the spot has 
given us all, from the General downwards, unqualified satisfaction. 
T^jere is grand fighting material still to be found in many of 
«9ur native regiments, as Colonel Money’s two engagements on 
the Shutargardan have clearly proved. General Gough, with 
the 5th P.C., the 5th P.I., and four mountain guns, left Cabul 
yesterday for the Shutargardan to bring down '“all the supplies 
accumulated Inhere, and to close the line by way of Kotal for 
the winter. Snow may now fall at any time at such an altitude 
as the Shutargardah, and it behoves us to clear out the post before 
further difficulties are added to what is already a very difficult bit. 
General Gough may be molested on his march, as the districts of 
the Logar swarm with? robbers ,* but it is unlikely any organized 
attack will be made upon his party, whatever attempt to loot his 
convoy may be attempted upon his return journey. As he will 
bring back the head-quarters and a squadron of the 9tli Lancers, the 
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3rd Sikhs, and the mountain ghns now on the^ Shutargardan, 
he will he able to defend his charge without fear of conse- 
quences. If, as we learn this afternoon, the Mangals have occu- 
pied the heights in force, and have cut off even the grass-supply 
of Colonel Money’s little garrison. General Gough’s arrival may 
be most opportune, and the tribesmen mS,y receive another shai^p 
lesson. Sixty headmen of the Gajis, Turis, Mangals, and other 
tribes between here and the Shutargardan have come in at Sir 
Frederick Eoberts’s request. The General pointed out to them 
how utterly useless resistance was to the British, as exemplified 
in the fall of Cabul, and this they acknowdedged, promising to 
keep their followers in good order and not to molest us. 

As we shall soon be moving into our winter quarters, I send you 
a complete list of the guns captured up to date : — 
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CHAPTER YII. 

Execution of Five Prisoners— The Kotwal of Gabul— His Proclamation to the People— 
Hek Mahomed and the Amir— Aghir Khan's Grime — The Moollah Khwaja Nazir 
and his Attempt to raise a Effect of the Executions upon the People- 

Preparing Winter Quarters— Dispersion of the Tribes at the Shutargardan — 
Execution of Afghan Officers — ^The Course of Justice— Stern Keprisals necessary — 
Afghan Fanaticism — Hostility of the Mass of the People — The Position of the 
Amir — Political Problems. 

Camp Siah Suno, %Qth October. 

To-day we have had the satisfaction of seeing marched out to 
execution in the Bala Hissar five prisoners, more or less directly 
concerned in the events of the last few weeks, whose guilt was 
very clearly established in our eyes. As might have been expected, 
it has been no easy matter to collect evidence in Cabul, many 
witnesses being afraid of after-consequences if they bore testi- 
mony to the conduct of men under suspicion.* We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the duration of our stay here, 
ani once our protection over our well-wishers is removed, their 
fate may be readily imagined. There is no one who cherishes 
revenge more fervently than an Afghan, and every witness would 
be marked down by the kinsmen of those against whom he had 
appeared. By a little judicious management, however, in which 
"ilyat Khan, Assistant Political OfScer, has been chief agent, 
pretty full evidence has been obtained without publicity, and after 
being carefully sifted, it has been submitted to the Military Com- 
mission,'^ of which General Massy is President, as the various 
prisoners implicated have been brought up. Yesterday this Com- 
mission had before^ it five prisoners, all of whom it sentenced to 
death by hanging, and to-day this sentence was carried out. The 
terms of the proclamation issued by General Roberts from Zer- 
ghun Shahr left no outlet of escape for all such persons as were 
concerned in the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and Ms coiii- 

^ The menahers of the Commission were Brigadier-Oeneral Massy (President), Major 
Morkrty, BengahStaff Corps, and Captain Guinness, 72nd Highlanders. 
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panions, or who offered armed fesistance to t,|ie'*British troops 
advanoing with the Amir under their protection. Death was the 
penalty inciTired in either case; assassination being the one 
oiFence, and treason against their lawful soTereign the second. 
This dual mode of dealing with offenders was no doubt due to the 
inference that those who chose to fight Against us must have so 
far committed themselves in prior events as to make them in 
technical term accomplices after the act.’" To aid and defend 
a murderer is to participate in his crime; and the leaders at 
Charasia and on the Deh-i- Afghan Heights, though nominally 
only accused of high treason against Yakub Khan, were really 
guilty of abetting the men who had fired the Eesidency and 
slaughtered its inmates in the early days of September. 

In the attack upon our Embassy and in the after-tumult and 
organized resistance to our troops, it was known that the city 
people had borne a prominent part, and it ^as therefore necessary 
that one of their leaders should be made to suffer for their offences. 
Accordingly, the Kotwal, or chief magistrate of Cabul, was arrested 
immediately after the proclamation of Sir F. Tloberts had been 
read in the Amir’s garden, and he was the chief personage among 
the five tried yesterday. The evidence against this man, Mahomed 
Aslam Khan, was that after the Eesidency had been stormed, he 
ordered and superintended the throwing of the bodies of the 
Guides over the Bala Hissar wall into the ditch below, where they 
now lie in a deep hole covered over with stones and rubbish. 
This was his active participation in the first series of events, and* 
there was no doubt the influence his position gave him was exer- 
cised in every way in favour of the mutineers, and that he made 
no effort to control the city rabble. When it became known in 
Cabul that our forces were encamped at Charasia, he 'Showed him- 
self most active in organizing measures to drive us back. On 
the night before the fight, when all the fanatical passions of the 
soldiery and the populace were excited to the utmost, he issued a 
proclamation in which all faithful Mahomedans were called upon 
to assemble and march out to do battle against the British. This 
was circulated throughout the city and neighbourhood, and brought 
in many recruits ; while, to keep the ill-organize^ army up tc its 
work, he gave Es. 1,000 to the bakers to cook food foY the troops. 
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This they were^^toKcari’y with theih to the Charasia Heights. The 
police were further employed to turn out, in the early morning ot 
October 6th, all faint-hearted citizens who sbirlved the duty im- 
posed upon them of meeting our army. With a boldneKS that 
seemed almost like bravado, Aslam Khan did not seek safety in 
flight when we encampeef before Cabul, but actually acted as our 
guide, when Sir Frederick Roberts visited the ruins of the Resi- 
dency. He explained very vividly all that took place, and even 
pointed out the grave of the Guides below. His defence before 
the Commission was, that the bodies were thrown over the wall 
by his people without his knowledge ; and that in respect of the 
proclamation, he issued it at the instigation of Sirdar Nek Maho- 
med Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the rebels, who said the Amir 
had given orders to that effect. There was just a colourable 
excuse in this, as it is now established beyond doubt that Nek 
Mahomed visited the Amir in our camp the night before Charasia. 
The Amir was really a puppet in the hands of the men then about 
him, and it is quite on the cards that they authorized Nek Maho- 
med|.to nse his name freely ; and that in this way the proclamation 
was published. The double dealing of the Wazir, the Mustaufi, 
and Zakariah Khan and his brother, have since come to light, and 
they are now under arrest aw^aiting trial, though sufficient evidence 
to hang them is not yet forthcoming. It is an ill-return on the 
part of the Amir’s retinue that the freedom granted to them on 
the march to Cabul should have been thus abused. The messeii- 
^gers we allowed him to receive and despatch in all good ftiith seem 
to have been.. merely emissaries of the mutineers preparing a trap 
in which to destroy our force. That Nek Mahomed should be in 
our camp on the 5th and fight against us on the £th, in command 
of 4,000 or 5,000 troops, was the outcome of our generosity to- 
wards Yakub Khan, whom 'we treated as a guest instead of a 
prisoner. He hinrself is so weak-minded and helpless, that one 
hesitates to accuse him of direct treachery. But the case is very 
different with his most trusted ministers, wdio are now in safe 
custody in the . quarter-guards of our British regiments. Nek 
Mahomed is a -fugitive, and it is doubtful if w^e shall ever capture 
him;^ unless he i^ ill-advised enough to try conclusions with us in 
the wunter months ; but if he is ever caught, and can be tempted 
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to make a clean breast of it, the trntli of the '^^hole bnsmess in 
which he was the leading spirit will be made clear. It is only 
bare justice to Yakub Khan to giwe his owm version of Nek Maho- 
med’s interview with him. The Amir states that he entreated 
Nek Mahomed to return and order the dispersal of the mutinous 
regiments then in the Bala Hissar ; to forbid the city rabble from 
showing any resistance to us ; and to issue a warning against any 
one appearing armed in or near Cabul. This is the Amir’s state- 
ment, and until Nek Mahomed is forthcoming, it must be looked 
upon as trustworthy. 

The second prisoner, if lowest in rank, seems to have been 
most intimately connected of the batch with the revolting scenes 
followdng the Massacre of the Embassy. This was Aghir Khan, 
chowkidar of Mundai, who w^as sw^orn to as having carried the 
head and shoulders of one of the English sahibs from the smok- 
ing ruins of the Eesidencyto the ridge on which stands the Upper 
Bala Hissar, overlooking the city. This w’^as on the morning after 
the place had been sacked, and it was generally believed that it 
was Sir Louis Cavagnari’s head that was carried along. Aghir 
Khan’s defence w^as, that he took the head wuth the intention of 
preserving it until the British should come ; but that on reaclting 
the ridge the Kotwal’s people seized it, and that he could not 
learn what afterwards became of it. His story was quite unsup- 
ported, and the man’s general demeanour and known character 
were all against him. A more ruffianly-looking face could scarcely 
be found in the whole of Afghanistan, which is very prolific of 
such growths. • 

In this outbreak of fanaticism in Cabul, it was quite impossible 
that the moollalts could remain quiet, their known hatred to foreign 
intrusion being alw^ays a dangerous element in local politics. One 
of the five prisoners was Khwaja Nazir, a priest of great influence, 
who preached a Jc/iud, collected large numbers* of his most fanati- 
cal followers, gave them a standard, and sent them out to Charasia. 
The fourth man tried was Sultan Aziz, a Barakzai, son of the 
Nawab Mahomed Zaman Khan, ex-Goveraor of Khost. Being 
related in blood to the reigning family, it was all the more signi- 
ficant that Sultan Aziz and his father should have fought at Charasia, 
after being leading spirits in arming the mob which flocked into 
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the Bala Hissar oti the evening of the 6th October. The fifth 
and last prisoner was Kaisruh Khan, ex-General in rank and 
Superintendent of Army Clothing : he played a similar part to 
that of Sultan Aziz. All five prisoners were condemned to death 
by the Commission, and this sentence was confirmed by the Major- 
General Commanding. This morning they were marched out of 
camp at half-past nine, under escort of a company of the 92nd 
Highlanders, a fatigue party following with picks and shovels as 
grave-diggers. There was very little ceremony observed, and only 
a few Cabulis from the city looked on as the men were escorted 
towards the Bala Hissar gate. Two scaffolds had been raised, the 
Kotwal being honoured with a special rope outside the door which 
young Hamilton so gallantly defended, and which was eventually 
battered in by the fire of the field-piece dragged up by the mutin- 
eers. The other four were hanged on a scaffold built in the court- 
yard, round which the Guides had been quartered. With the usual 
apathy of Mahomedans, the men did not seem to appreciate their 
fate, and gave no ti^uble when told to mount the scaffold. They 
were Juried in a rudely-dug grave near where they were hanged, and 
the gallows still remain ready for any other prisoners who may be 
considered worthy of death. The news of the execution is said to have 
had a healthy effect upon the city, it being now made clear to the 
populace that'our old, absurd mode of dealing with assassins as 
if they were saints, has no longer a place in our policy. However 
distasteful the oflice of hangman may be, it has to be filled ; and 
In the present case our army is but taking the place of the execu- 
tioner by pressure of circumstances. The mutineers had not the 
courage to defend the city they had incriminated by their acts ; 
and having scared the city, all that remains for* us to do is to 
punish such of the rabble whose guilt is brought home to them. 

There have been few changes in camp beyond a reduction in the 
number of regiments encamped on Siah Sung Eidge. The 6th 
Ghoorkas, 2Srd Pioneers, and F-A, E.H.A., are now in Sherpur 
cantonments busily engaged in hutting themselves. The place is 
so filthy that a systematic cleansing and fumigating process is 
being instituted by Dr. Porter, in chief medical charge. The 
floors of the rooms are being scraped to a depth of three or four 
inches, and new floors laid down, while the wholesome influence 
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of wliitewasli is also being brought to bear upon^tne walls. Our 
troops are very healthy now — no cholera has been reported for a 
week— and it would be absurd to risk the chance of typhoid fcTer 
and kindred diseases by neglecting ordinary sanitary precautions. 
The barracks are expected to piwe very comfortable quarters for 
the winter, as it seems plain we shall have to stay here for four or 
five months. Since the capture of the twelve guns, abandoned so 
hastily on the Ghazni Eoad, we have heard no more of regiments 
marching down upon Cabul, and for the present at least the 
enemy may be looked upon as non-existent. From the Shutar- 
gardan, too, we hear of the dispersion to their homes of the 
Mangals and Ghilzais who have worried Colonel Money so per- 
sistently, and perhaps there may now he a chance of our fort- 
night’s post reaching us. It will be the last from that direction, 
as it has been resolved to trust in future to the Jellalabad route. 
What is the reason of the slow advance from the Khyber ? This 
is what every one is asking, and the answer is generally brief 
enough: ‘‘Want of transport.’^ 

• 

Camp Siah Sung, 2Sn'Z Octoheyi, 

Yesterday two ressaldars of the Afghan cavalry, who were 
proved to have been in the Bala Hissar during the attack upon 
the Embassy, and to have shared in the after-events, were marched 
out to execution in the Bala Hissar. When told they were, to 
suffer death ignominiously by hanging, they showed no alarm,* 
answering merely It is well.” This indifference to death 
stands these men in good stead; for, if found guilty, they are 
executed within twenty-four hours, thus leaving them only a very 
short time in which to consider the awkward termination of their 
careers. As a little trait of character it may be mentioned that 
one of these ressaldars, a fine portly man, pifiked out the stone 
from his signet-ring during the night, his pride no doubt prompt- 
ing him to destroy the stone sooner than it should fall into infidel 
hands. It may be that he found means to <jonvey it away secretly 
to his friends; but so close a watch is kept upon condemned 
prisoners that this seems unlikely. Ten o’clock is the hour at 
which men are generally hanged ; and now, daily, *a little crowd 
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of soldiers, caApAllowers, and traders from the city fathers near 
the 72 nd quarter-guard, from which starts the road down the ridge. 
The soldiers, in shirt-sleeves and with the favourite short pipe in 
their mouths, betray but faint curiosity, looking upon the culprits 
wdth hearty contempt, and only regretful that they have not had 
to meet them in fair fight, If we’d been the French,” I heard 
one' man plaintively say, ^Hhere’d have been more than two or 
three.” No douht there would; but our mode of warfare with 
men, compared wdth v?hom the Arabs of Algeria are gentlemen, 
is very different to that followed by the generals of Napoleon III. 
The few Afghans who w^atch the little company of British infantry 
marching clown with the .prisoners in their midst are almost as 
much attracted by the bayonets of our men as by the presence of 
their unlucky countrymen ; and they soon turn back to our tents 
to mulct us in rupees by sharp bargaining in poshteens (sheep- 
skin coats), furs, carpets, and Russian china’ware. The two 
ressaldars stepped out boldly enough to keep pace with their 
escort; and whatever their feelings may have been, they concealed 
them* stolidly enough. They looked less brave when standing 
pinioned, with the rope about their necks, facing the ruins of the 
Eesidency; and not one on -looker felt the least pity for them, for 
the shot-marked w^alls on every side call up bitter memories and 
silence any thought of mercy. Our Black Assize is a very small 
one so far; for the majority of the leaders have escaped, and we 
have to content ourselves with the small fry. Even as it is, men 
are remanded from day to day if the evidence is at all faulty, and 
the Military Commission are careful to avoid jumping to conclu- 
sions. To-day a sepoy of the 1st Herat Regiment was hanged ; 
and as he w^as caught in the city by a Kizilbash, it is expected 
that more of 'his companions are still hidden within the walls. 
With a temerity that showed his desperate case, this man had his 
rifle and ten cartridges with him, but he made no show of resist- 
ance. The difficulty of obtaining evidence is gradually disap- 
pearing, the Kizilbash who handed the sepoy to General Hills, 
Military Governor of Pabul, coming forward openly and stating 
* all that he knew-. It is to these Kizilbashes that we shall have 
greatfy to trust in^examining into the details of the Massacre, as 
the city people are all against us. Being semi-independent, and 
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forming a powerful section amofig themselves,* tSe Kizilbashes 
have less to fear, than others, from any measures of revenge that 
may afterwards be taken against them; and if we can once get 
them to speak openly, our work will he greatly simplified. Of the 
secret combination which Kushdil Khan, Nek Mahomed, and the 
other influential chiefs about the Amir’^ person promoted, it will 
be far more dijBcult to take up the threads ; but there is still 
some hope of tracing the conspiracy to its source. As the investi- 
gation proceeds, and the various statements forthcoming are dove- 
tailed into each other, it will become plain upon w^hom the chief 
guilt is to rest. There are still several prisoners to be tried, and 
each day adds its little quota of evidence against the large class 
of suspects.’^ 

There will no doubt be exception taken to the course Sir F. 
Roberts is pursuing, and political capital may be made out of it 
but unless the mission of the army now b<^fore Cabul is to be a 
failure, there is no option but to follow out to the end the lines 
of policy laid dowm. The murder of our Envoy and his escort was, 
as the Proclamation in the Bala Hissar of"" October 12th sets 
forth, ‘Va treacherous and cowardly crime, which has brought 
indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people,” and there is but tone 
punishment for treachery and cowardice of this kind. If daily 
executions are to be the rule for the next few weeks, they can only 
be those of isolated persons who may fall into our hands ; and 
their death is a very small atonement for the crime in which so 
many participated. The city rabble is unpunished; the Herai} 
regiments have escaped ; and if we are nominally in. possession of 
Northern Afghanistan, that possession means very little to the 
ruffians we have to deal with. They will pocket our rupees and 
thrive upon us as long as we remain ; and the instant we take our 
departure, their arms, now hidden, will soon be furbished up 
again for future mischief. Apart from this wiew of the case — 
which is, of course, only taken as regards the discontented and 
fanatical part of the nation more nearly concerned in the events 
of the first w^eek in September — there arg two other considera- 
tions which have to guide us in all that we ^re doing. The 
first is that our presence is not desired by any AfgKan of 
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spirit in tlie Sdxmivj, and tlie second |iid far more serious is 
that we have on our hands and are proclaiming ourselyes the 
protectors of a soTereign who has scarcely a vestige of power. 
Of our position towards the Amir Yakuh Khan I will speak 
presently; but the sullen submission of the people can more 
readily be disposed of. "Whatever despot has governed Afghanis- 
tan Ms subjects have always preferred to suifer under his rule 
than to submit to outside interference ; and this jealousy of 
foreign intruders has always been a stumbling-block in our 
dealings with Amirs in days gone by. We have had to cal- 
culate not only upon the sincerity of the ruler, hut upon his 
capacity for controlling the fanaticism of Ms subjects. Up to 
the Treaty of Gundamak, we blindly believed that such capacity 
could exist. Now, after being roughly undeceived, we have taken 
for a time these subjects under our immediate control, and we 
find them submitting te superior force, but yielding in no way 
cordially to their fate. We can trust them while an army is 
among them, hut our acts are only looked upon as temporary, and 
not tl:|^ least active assistance can be counted upon in our search 
after those whom we have come to punish. The people will give 
supplies when each village is visited by a purchasing party, strongly 
escorted by our cavalry ; but otherwise they would gladly let us 
starve sooner than open their grain-stores for our benefit. The 
few days on which we had to fight, every villager who thought he 
could do so with safety to Ms own skin pulled trigger upon detached 
parties of our men; and if the headmen are now coming in, 
seeing Gahul is at our mercy, it is because they dread a visita- 
tion from our troops. They are as insincere in all their pro- 
testations of friendship as forty years ago ; hut we^put the proper 
value now upon their promises, and are strong enough to punish 
them if occasion arises. Such is the attitude relatively of our 
army and the people c the only sign we give of our supremacy being 
by keeping a tight hand upon Cabul itself, and by hanging such 
of our prisoners as participated in its crime. 

Our relations with ^le Amir are on a very different footing, 
though it would puzzle a Eussian diplomatist to say what is the 
basis df our policy. It is a mixture of suspicion, forbearance, 
and contempt/ Once Yakub Khan had thrown himself upon our 
■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' 
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protection and disowned^ tlie acts of the mutineers, his personal 
safety was assured, and this, no doubt, was his first aim. But how 
much further did he mean to go ? That he heartily desired his 
turbulent regiments to be punished one can well belieYe, and that 
he schemed to save Cabul from the fate it had courted is quite 
possible ; but unless an accomplice in tlieir acts, he could not 
have expected that his most trusted ministers and kinsmen would 
be arrested and himself confined to our camp. Here he must see 
our suspicion peeping out ; hut, then, mark our forbearance. In 
our proclamations rebellion against the Amir has been cited as 
vrorthy of death : we are living upon tribute grain collected as due 
to him ; the citizens of Cabul have been declared rebels against 
His Highness,” and our Military Governor of the city is admin- 
istering justice and punishing with a strong hand all evil-doers ” 
with his consent.” This is one side of the picture, and these 
acts are the direct outcome of our efforts te re-establish something 
like order after the anarchy which prevailed when we began our 
march upon the capital. There is nothing of contempt in them ; 
it is merely laying the foundations for replacing the Amir on his 
throne more securely for the future. Our forbearance is further 
shown by the consideration displayed towards his subjects : nothing 
is taken that is not paid for — and, in most instances, exorbitantly 
paid for — and there is not the slightest affectation of treating the 
country through which we pass as conquered territory. But there 
is another side of the picture where new aspects appear and some 
anomalies crop up. The Amir's authority is proclaimed as justi# 
fication for many of our acts ; and yet at the same •time we loot 
his citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of war, all guns and muni- 
tions of war wMch for a few weeks only had passed out of his 
hands into those of the rebels. Did he, by abandoning his capital 
and its defences, lose all right and interest in the cannon 
which guarded them, in the ammunition collated for years past 
in the Bala Hissar, and in the very clothing prepared for his regi- 
ments? Apparently he did, for the two hundred and fourteen 
guns now in our camp are looked upon as c§,ptnred from an enemy 
who used many of them against us ; the untold quantity of gun- 
powder which the explosion of the 16 th left untouched is'* to be 
destroyed ; and our camp-followers are masquerading in the warm 
,« ■ 
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Lstate him in good faith. And if his weakness is held as om jus 
tification for reducing him to the rank of a political pensionei, 
!tSily housed in India, are we to fit out his succes^sor wuth 
new war-toppings, which may at any moment be semedby mutin- 
ous regiments and turned against us at the first oppoitu y . 
More unlikely things have occurred than this ; but 
carries back with it to India the trophies it now boasts of, the 

will be sad dis'appointment in every mind. 
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Attacks on the Line of Commtmication. ^ 

I lia¥e dwelt with great pertiB«,city upon the ^pditical side of 
the Afghan question as it is deyeloping tinder the walls of Cabal, 
hecanse our late successes may have overshadowed the great pro- 
blem which has now to be worked out, viz., what are the future 
relations between India and xifghanistan to be ? From what I 
have written, a fair judgment may be fcA-med as to whether the 
sanguine view, that the line of policy laid down in the Treaty of 
Gundamak still remains good, can be consistently maintained. 
The arrest of the Mustaufi, the Wazir, and their two intimate 
friends, has raised the revolt in Cabul far above the level of a 
local emeute of discontented soldiers. 


CHAPTER VIII*, 

fhe Line of Communication with the Kurram Valley — Hostile Action of the Tribes — 
Skirmish on the Surkhai Kotal— Defeat of the Tribesmen by the Skutargardan 
Garrison — ^The Enemy Eeinforced -The Garrison Surrounded — Serious Complica- 
tions— -The Shutargardan relieved by General Charles Gough. 

Camp Siah Sung, Mth October. 

Theee is one great consolation for the troops who did not share 
in the advance upon Cabul, and that is, they have not been 
allowed by the tribes in our rear to rest in peace at the stations 
guarding the Kurram line of communication. General Gordon at 
Ali Kheyl, and Colonel Money at the Shutargardan, have had their 
hands very full indeed during the past few wee*ks; Mangals, 
Ghilzais, and their allies considering it a grand opportunity for 
attack. The hulk of our army was too far ahead, and had too 
important a mission to fulfil, to send back reinforcements ; and no 
doubt these mongrel tribesmen believed thej would have it ail 
their own w^ay. I hear that they called upon the Shinw^aris and 
Khugianis on the northern slopes of the Safed Koh to come over 
and join in the rare chance that was presented of cutting up our 
troops; but the ill-timed zeal of the Mangel moollahs spoiled the 
whole arrangement. They gave out that we had^oeen defeated at 
Cabul, and further promised their fanatical followers that bullets 
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and bayonets "Aonld leave them- nnscatbed for a few days if they 
would only attack the handful of infidels then left at their mercy. 
Accordingly Ali Kheyl was attacked, and the result of the fighting 
in that neighbourhood was the complete dispersal of the tribesmen. 
At one time the situation seemed so full of peril that General 
Gordon made up his mind to abandon the Shutargardan, Colonel 
Money having informed him that he was surrounded on all sides, 
his forage cut off, and his water-supply threatened. Such a step 
would, of course, have only been resorted to in the last extremity, 
for a force retiring through the Hazara Darukht defile, followed % 
swarms of our enemy, confident that their success was assured, 
might have ended in a disaster. But there were at the Shutar- 
gardan two splendid fighting regiments, well-officered and in 
perfect trim, and their stubborn resistance kept the enemy in 
check until it was too late for them to profit by our difficulties. 
During the worst period at the Shutargardan, General Hugh 
Gough with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 5th Punjab Infantry, and 
four mountain guns was on his way thither to bring down supplies 
and clos% the comufunication, as it was no longer needed ; and a 
welcome flash from Captain Straton’s heliograph informed Colonel 
Money that help was at hand. TheMangals and their allies seem 
to have had earlier information, for they had already begun to 
disperse, though their stray shots into camp kept the garrison 
alive, and cost them something in the way of chargers and baggage 
animals. The abandonment of the post in the face of an enemy 
far superior in number was thus happily avoided, as well as the 
ill-effect it would have had upon every tribesman from Tliull to 
CabuL It is believed here that there was a tendency to exag- 
gerate the danger at Ali Kheyl, and that undue importance was 
attached to the attack there ; but we are loth to think that General 
Gordon would have recalled the two regiments from the Shutar- 
gardan merely to s^j-engthen his own post. Such a step might 
have brought about a really serious conflict, as it would have been 
too glaring an admission of weakness not to have been appreciated 
by the neighbouring tribes. Of the earlier fighting at the Surkhai 
Kotal on the 14th, have now full accounts from Colonel Money, 
whicl>«* I give below. 

On the IStk instant information was brought into the camp at 
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Fighting at Stirkhai KotaL 

Slintargarclaii that the Machalgm Ghilzais weip Issembling in 
force and wonld prohably appear near Karatiga and the Surkhai 
Eotal, on that side, for the purpose of blocking up the road to Ali 
Khejl and molesting our picquet on the KotaL That mischief 
was on foot was proved by the telegraph wire to Ali Khejl being 
cut at nine o’clock the same evening. The next morning Colonel 
Money, in sending the usual relief of 90 men to the picquet, 
ordered Major Collis, commanding the 21st P.N.I., to take two 
companies of his regiment and two guns of the Kohat Mountain 
Battery, and see what was occurring. He was further to attack 
and disperse any bodies of tribesmen who might have assembled, 
to detach a party to bring up ammunition left at Karatiga, and to 
repair the telegraph wire. On arriving at the Kotal, Major Collis 
found the picquet already engaged with a large body of Ghilzais, 
who had attacked at daybreak. His first step was to seize a hill 
on the right commanding the Kotal, whic]^ the enemy had failed 
to occupy. Fifty sepoys under a native officer were soon swarming 
up this, and in the meantime Captain Morgan opened fire with 
the mountain guns upon sungars filled with meh, on a hill to the 
east. The shells were w’ell pitched, and the enemy were so shaken 
that when 50 rifles of the 21st P.N.L, under Captain Gowan, 
and a similar number of the 3rd Sikhs under Lieutenant Fasken, 
went in at them wdth the bayonet, they abandoned their sungars, 
leaving several killed and wounded on the ground. The tribesmen 
then attacked on the south of the position, and came under fire of 
the 50 men first sent up to occupy the hill, commanding the^ 
Kotal. A company of the 21st P.N.I., under Lieutenant Young, 
was detached to strengthen this point, and at the same time a 
welcome reinfo3;^?ement of 100 of the 3rd Sikhs under Major 
Griffiths arrived. One company of these doubled over the open, 
and got in rear of 600 of the enemy whom Captain Gowan and 
Lieutenant Fasken were driving back, and sopn the hills to the 
north were all cleared. But on the south there were still 2,000 
men to be dealt with; and as they were showing a bold front, 
Major Griffiths judged that a combined movement must be made 
against them as soon as the two companies returned from pursuing 
the 600 men they had scattered. The advanced company ci the 
21st P.N.I. under Lieutenant Young was bearing* the brunt of 
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the enemy’s 1lr§f and Major Gollis was left on the Kotal with 
mstructions to proceed to their relief along the crest with bis two 
companies when they returned, their right being protected by 100 
of the 8rd Sildas and two guns. Major Griffiths took the guns to 
the 8rd Sikhs, but on rounding the shoulder of the hill he found 
that it would be dangerous to wait any longer, as the enemy were 
growing bolder ewery minute. The company of the 21 st P.N J. 
under Lieutenant Young accordingly charged along the ridge and 
captured two standards, while the 3 rd Sikhs under Lieutenant 
Cook (with whom as volunteers were Captain Turner, Political 
Officer; Captain Waterfield, E.A.; Captain Nicholson, E.E. ; 
Lieutenant Fisher, 10 th Hussars; Lieutenant Sherstone, Aide- 
de-camp ; and Mr. Josephs, Superintendent of Telegraphs) came 
to close quarters on the slope below. The enemy retreated till 
they reached a spur running at right-angles to the ridge on which 
they had raised more ^strong sungars. The sepoys soon found 
themselves checked in their rush, the 21st getting into broken 
ground commanded by the main simgar, while the Sildis had to 
halt at a ravine, tlfe opposite side of which was bare of cover and 
swept by the fire of the ghazis. Captain Waterfield, having shot 
do’^n a man with his revolver, was himself shot through the 
thigh directly afterwards, and was pluckily removed out of danger 
by Lieutenant Cook. The mountain guns were brought into action 
again over the heads of the troops, as Major Gollis was still wait- 
ing for his two companies to come up ; but the enemy seeing so 
^mall a number of men opposed to them, charged out of the 
Bungars, sword in hand, at Lieutenant Young’s company ; and, 
though checked by a hot fire, secured a good position from which 
to repeat the manoeuvre. Just in the nick of tipae Major Collis 
arrived with his two companies, and three shells having been 
dropped right into the enemy’s advanced position, he led the 20th 
straight at their siiugars and cleared the ridge in fine style. The 
enemy fought most pluckily, hurling stones at our men as they 
went lip to the sungars and leaping out to meet them ; opposing 
their short swords to the sepoys’ bayonets. Their numbers were, 
however, of no^ avail against the splendid form of our gallant 
fellows, and after a short hand-to-hand struggle they broke and 
fled towards Spegha. They were pursued for over a mile, and the 
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motintaiE gaiis liarassed them sMll further. Their number was 
calculated at betw’^eeii 3,000 and 4,000, and they were beaten in 
fair fight by 150 of the 21st P.NX and 100 of the 3rd Sikhs, 
aided by two mountain guns. Forty of their dead were coiiiited 
on the ground, and their total loss is estimated at 200 killed and 
wounded; while our casualties w^ere only ’two killed and Captain 
Waterfield and seven sepoys wounded. 

Meanwhile, a little affair had been going on at the Shutar- 
gardan itself. When Colonel Money had sent off Major Griffiths 
to reinforce the Surkhai Kotal, he took precautions for his own 
safety by ordering up two companies of the 21st P.N.I. with a 
mountain gun to the ridge wffiich overlooks the Shutargardaii 
camp. The move “was a wuse one, for the enemy ■were on the 
other side within fifty yards of the crest, and w^ere only driven 
hack ■with difficulty. They gathered together again and made 
a second attempt, but w^ere again unsuccessfiiih Their persistency 
induced Colonel Money to proceed with two companies of the 
8rd Sikhs and the fourth mountain gun to the ridge, and he was 
able from this point to w^atch the fight at the Surkhai Kgtal. 
Seeing that Major Griffiths was hotly engaged, he sent Jemadar 
Slier Mahomed (the native officer who did such gallant work ^t 
Karatiga on the 27tli of September) with a company of the 
3rd Sikhs to make a diversion on the enemy’s flank, and wdien the 
tribesmen fled, this party doubled dowm upon them, and after killing 
eight and wounding several others, joined in the general chase. 

It was altogether a brilliant skirmish, this defeat of so large a • 
body of the enemy at the Surkhai Kotal; and 'we hopQ to give the 
3rd Sikhs an ovation wdien they march in here with General Hugh 
Gough in a few days. The 21st move back to Ali Kheyl. 

The garrison had, after the skirmish, to bear a siege wdiich 
came about in this wuiy — On the morning of the 14th it v;as 
found that the main body of the enemy still held the position they 
had taken up after being driven off the Surkhai Kotal. A w^irig of 
the 21st Punjab Native Infantry was sent wdtli orders to attack if . 
they moved tow^ards the Kotal, and a company of the 3rd Sikhs w-ent 
to the Karatiga Fort to bring up the stores and ai|Lmunition left 
there. The fort w^as found to have been thoroughly looted. 
haddin, a brotlier of Padshah Ivhan, the Ghilzai chM, reported 
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that the enemy bad been largely’ reinforced, and said from 10,000 
to 17,000 men had assembled, the whole country being in arms. 
Colonel Money therefore wisely resolved to draw- in his defences 
under cover of night. The Surkhai Kotal was abandoned on the 
15th. Kews of 300 or 400 regular soldiers of the Amir’s army, 
firmed- mth Sniders aifd Eufields, joining the tribes was given 
soon afterwards. The enemy showed in such numbers south- 
w^ards of the ridge and to the south of the camp that the outlying 
picqiiet was withdrawn and fell hack upon the strong picquet posts 
near the camp. On the 17th the enemy occupied the road from 
Karatiga to Kassim Kheyl, and cut off the grass- supply. Their 
numbers were so great that reasonable anxiety w^as felt about an 
attack, so our men worked at strengthening the defences, and 
Captain Nicholson, E.E., laid down wire entanglements at weak 
points to check any rush. In the evening Allahaddin brought in 
the jirgah who proposed some absurd terms of surrender,^ but 
they were sent hack with a hint to go to Cabul and settle terms 
there. The garrison had only regimental ammunition with them, 
andi^this had been greatly reduced by the action of the 14th. The 
mountain guns also having a small number of rounds, Colonel 
Money resolved to husband his ammunition and act on the defen- 
sive, as he did not know w^hen he might be relieved. On the 18th 
the enemy showed in still greater force, and pushed to within 300 
3 ^arcls of our outpost picquets, and cut off the water supply. On 
both the 17 th and 18th, they had kept up an incessant fire into 
^ the camp, hut with little result. On the 19tli, when matters 
looked very, serious, the heliograph was seen flashing at Kushi, 
and Colonel Money learnt that General Hugh Gough w’-as there 
with two regiments and four guns. Upon this he knew he w^as 
safe, and after sending skirmishers down towards the springs on 
the Kushi Eoad he got his guns into action and shelled the enemy’s 
line with commoi? shell and shrapnel right heartily. The shells 
soon silenced the opposition musketry fire, and the tribesmen 

. An ofiicer ^-^Tote at tbe time : — la tlie evening the enemy sent in, five confidential 
men to say tiiat, of course, we must now give in, that two regiments could not hold 
out am hour, hut they were* willing to allow us to leave the Shutargardan and to provide 
us with carriage aitd hostages ; we to be at liberty to retire to Ali Kheyl or to 
and for this considenation we were to pay them two lakhs. Poor Allahaddin Khan 
was at his wits’*end.''’ 
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gradually drew off, not a man beii^g left at eTening. ’ Their loss is 
estimated at 100 killed and wounded. Our casualties were seven 
men wounded- The enemy had brought 200 of their women to 
witness the final successful attack, but they were all disappointed. 
General Gough occupied the Shinkai Kotal on the evening of the 
19th and reached the Shutargardan next day in a snow^-storm. 
His arrival was the signal for the dispersion of all tribes. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

Gamp Life at Gabul — Afghan Costermongers — Cnrlosity of Villagers — The Hazaras — 
Surrender of Firearms — City Traders — The Purchase of Transport Animals— 
Peaceful State of the Countrj^-— The Abdication of the Amir — His Ueasons for the 
Step — Assumption of the Government by the British — General Roberts’s Proclama- 
tion — ^Arrest of the Amir — Progress of the Inquiry irfto the Massacre — The Murder 
of Abdul Karim — ^Military Executions — Seizure of Treasure, 

Camp Siah Sunc^ 25^/^ Octtiber. 

m 

Our lines are cast in pleasant places just at present ; for, apart 
from the political jiuzzle which some of us study, and whicl^ I 
have already tried to explain, there is nothing to disturb our 
equanimity. We have a high and dry encamping ground, from 
which we can travel down at our leisure, either citywards, to ex- 
plore the mysteries of Cabnl and ponder over the Bala Hissax*, 
now rapidly being cleared out ; or else down into the Cabul plain, * 
to exercise our horses on the racecourse, or over the water- 
channels which everywhere intersect the fields. The view on 
every side is an ^impressive one, for the mountains which keep 
watch and ward over Cabul are very picturesque, rising abruptly 
from the fields below, and seeming to shut us out securely frorq 
the petty w^oiid beyond. New^s of that outer world has been very 
scant of late, and it is wfith ill-concealed impatience that many of 
us turn eastward to where the Khurd Cabul and Jugdnlluck Hills 
hide the long valley up which the Khyher column is crawling with 
tortoise-slowness. There comes no heliographic flash down to 
cheer ns, and one might as w^ell consult the impassable Hindu 
Kush itself. But there is a pleasanter outlook westwards. 
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Tlirongb. the ^ofge in rear of flie city we catch a glimpse of the 
Cliardeli Yalley/ a Tery Eden of fertility, and in the far back- 
ground is the high range of mountains forming the sky-line 
towards distant Tnrldstan, over which we have gorgeous sunsets 
that more than atone for the chilliness which creeps over Siah 
Sung Eidge as the day closes. We have the sharp air of the 
early morning to brace us for routine work that must be gone 
through, and such genial "warmth all day as to make the shade 
of our tight little tents seem almost superfluous. Whatever of 
cold and discomfort there may be in store for us, we are comfort- 
a])le enough now, though perhaps the air bites shrewdly at mid- 
night to the sentry at his post. His outlook is chiefly for thieves 
who may think there is loot to be got in our camp ; but we seem 
to have frightened the people into honesty, for robberies are un- 
known. Our camp is thronged with petty traders, and in con- 
venient spots are little bazaars for our soldiers and camp-followers, 
to whom they are a rare boon. Fruit in abundance is exposed 
most tgmptingly : grapes, apples, pears, and pomegranates being 
sold*so cheaply that a few pice will buy sufficient to satisfy even 
a soldier's appetite ; while melons of a flavour and succulency 
almost unknowm to us poor dwellers in Hindustan are piled to- 
gether in profusion. The usual curry-stuffs and native delicacies 
are ranged alongside these edibles; and occasionally some delicious 
beetroot or a gigantic cabbage nestling in a heap of bright- skinned 
onions tempts a khansamah doing his day's marketing to halt and 
•haggle in a lordly manner until a fair bargain is struck. The 
Afghan '' coster ” is not an easy personage to deal with, for he has 
learnt the value of our rupees, and is determined to make the most 
of the present opportunity. In our canvas streets there is all day 
long a busy stream of men and boys eagerly selling wares from the 
city and surrounding villages, and if so inclined we could spend 
hours in making casual purchases. In the early morning villagers • 
with their simple produce of fowls, ducks, pigeons, eggs, jars of 
milk and clotted cream— the latter particularly good — come saun- 
tering in and pass a^^ay their time in intently gazing at our strange 
freaks in the way of early tubs " or substantial breakfasts. Their 
livestock slung across their shoulders, or carelessly carried head 
clowuiw^arcls, appears quite a secondary consideration, until they 
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are pounced upon by some bon-vi%ant, who thinks? life is not worth 
living if it is merely to be sustained by commissariat rations 
— now, alas ! minus their redeeming feature of w^holesome rum. 
Once the villager sees a bargain may be made, he w^akes up sud- 
denly to the fact of having something to sell, and in the -patois of 
the country explains the number of rupees or annas he requires. 
That he does not get them need scarcely be said, as his first prices 
are exorbitant ; but after some pantomimic action, or by calling in 
the aid of some Pathan sepoy near at hand, terms are arranged, 
and with the silver bits stowed away mysteriously in his w^aistcloth 
the innocent native wends his w^ay to another part of the camp, 
there to dispose of more of his stock. When he has got rid of his 
little store he does not, as a conscientious husbandman should, 
go quietly home, but hangs about our tents •with a face full of 
inquiry and amazement. He pushes his curiosity at times almost 
to impertinence, perhaps with the philanthropic idea of giving us 
a few wTinkles as to the proper mode of living in this part of the 
world ; but at the first sharp word he moves^on’' a fe'^ paces, 
and turns his attention to some other feature of our local* life. 
That he is poor and strictly dishonest there can be no reasonable 
doubt ; but his j)overty will pass away if w^e stay long at Cahul, 
and his dishonesty will be covered with the cloak of simplicity as 
long as millitary law prevails. This class of peasant who comes 
into our midst is not of the usual bloodthirsty Afghan type ; and 
he comes, too, without arms, for our proclamation against carrying 
weapons is now’ widely knowm, and whatever he may be on hi^* 
native heath, when his tribe is on the wrar-path, •he looks in- 
offensive enough now% 

Among our oilier visitors are the Hazaras : the hewers of wood 
and drawbars of water, as they have been called, of all Afghanistan. 
Their Mongol type of face, beardless and with the true slanting 
eyes of their race, is noticeable at once among the Jewish-looldng 
Afghans w^hom they serve so well. Sunburnt, and with many 
coats of dirt upon them, they look the real labourers of the land ; 
and as their stahvart backs are generally heiit under hea’vy loads of 
firewood or huge sacks of forage, it can be seen they are no drones. 
They are alwaj^s very intent upon their work, never loitering or 
w^onder- struck ; and in this respect they resemble tlie Ghoorkas. 
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Tliey are goocl-lnlmoTired and liappy enough, and any stray salu- 
tation cast to them is always answered by a smile and a nod of 
their felt-crowned heads, as if kindness were too rare not to be 
acknowledged. Sometimes their burdens are very different from 
those just mentioned, for they come staggering in with a score of 
matchlocks or Enfield xifles on their backs which their village 
maliks have sent in to be bought up and destroyed by the 
Sirkar. This bringing in of arms has been quite a feature of 
camp life, it being by no means unusual to meet a file of these 
men, each laden with the guns that are to be given up. They are 
thrown dowm, and counted by soldiers told off for the duty, and 
the idlers from the city gather round to stare at our contemptuous 
examination of the weapons. As most of the guns are loaded and 
even double-loaded, it is somewhat risky to meddle with them ; 
but curiosity prompts us to look down muzzles and cock triggers 
in a most reckless way: The Sniders are safe enough to handle, 
as the breech can be opened and any cartridge withdrawn ; but 
with the others it js different. Towner-marked Enfields rest side 
by side with the old two-grooved Brunswick rifle ; while Cabul- 
made smooth-bores and imitation Enfields are mixed with jhezails 
and the Brown Besses ” the Indian Government gave away so 
lavishly in the days of their foolishness. We are destroying these 
arms — locks, stock, and barrel — except in the case of such Sniders 
as seem really serviceable. The Afghan Snider is by no means a 
badly-made wneapon, and the cartridges from the Bala Hissar 
•Arsenal are equally good. The latter are of the kind known as 
solid-drawn, with strong bases, and if recapped can be used several 
times with perfect safety. Where machinery and skilled me- 
chanics are scarce, this is, of course, a great consideration. We 
do not find many cartridges delivered up, and it seems a pity that 
a small price was not fixed upon powder and lead so as to make 
disarmament more*complete. There are thousands of good rifles 
still scattered over the country, in the hands of the Amir’s 
soldiers ; and, in the future, ammunition will be greatly in request, 
now that the Bala Higsarhas fallen into our hands. A few swords, 
bayonets, and knives, have come in, but they are of no account. 
We have received-^ over 8,000 rifles and guns of the different kinds 
mentioned, and more will, perhaps, be given up. 
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Far removed from the villagerE and the Hazams^are the more 
pretentious city traders, who bring poshteens, furs, native cloth, 
chinaware, old coins, Bokliara silks, Persian carpets, jewellery, and 
precious stones for sale. They are mostly ICizilbashes and Cabul- 
born Hindus, many of whom have travelled far and have seen 
most of the cities of Central and Westerii Asia. As traders they 
are as keen as Jew pedlers : as visitors they make themselves as 
much at home as our intimate friends. To bargain with them is 
an exercise in chicanery that would quicken the wits of a Shylock : 
to listen to their soft flattery as they extol the benefits of British 
rule is to believe that we are the finest race in the w^orlcl. The 
chicanery is glossed over and hidden by the soothing praises of 
our benevolence, and the crimson- turbaned Kizilbash or caste- 
marked Hindu, who has sat himself on our stool or squatted in 
our tent is enriched accordingly. We buy furs that \Yould cost 
us less in Peshawur, and silks that, perhaps, have never seen a 
Bokhara loom, and think we have done well in our bargaining ; 
whereas, most likely, the worthy traders have netted excessive 
profits. It is the old story of our rupees filling the coflers qf the 
people we have come among as conquerors, and of our pride for- 
bidding us to acknowledge it. And yet we enjoy the chaffe/ing 
with these rascals, and find an amusement in making them turn 
out their pockets. From one will be produced a rare fox-skin, 
from another a Kussian teacup and saucer (made in England, 
but stamped with the Moscow dealer’s name) ; from a third a little 
packet of diamonds or turquoises — the latter often of a beautifijj 
colour, but marred by flaw^s. Then the rings on th,e man’s finger 
are taken off and examined, the owmer fixing a price .that is almost 
prohibitive on «aeh stone ; or a curiously- worked belt and pouch 
is unbuckled at our insistance, and appraised in the usual way* 
And so on to the end of the chapter. But Kizilbash or Hindu is 
more than a match for a Western Kafir; and one is tempted to 
believe that the Caucasian is really ‘‘played out” as far as astuteness 
in trading goes. Perhaps we may be more successful in dealing 
with the genuine Afghan in the city baza^ars which we are now 
beginning to visit. ^ 

Besides the mercenary bartering that wiles ^ away our leisure, 
there is plenty of stir and excitement in our camp life. Malihs 
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and cMefs fro£i IV distance are met in little knots, seeking out 
the political officers, or waiting upon the commissariat officers to 
enter into contracts for food supply ; gaily-apparelled horsemen 
come to show off the graces of their Turcoman steeds ; while 
ragged urchins on yahoos, the strong ponies peculiar to the country, 
ride here and there in esfsy confidence, halting occasionally to ex- 
change opinions on local affairs. Near the head-quarters of the 
1st Brigade is quite a little horse-fair, where General Macpherson 
passes in reYiew some hundreds of yahoos daily, and purchases 
largely for transport purposes. The noisy, chattering crowd is 
densest here, and the yahoo fights are numerous, each pony choos- 
ing his nearest neighbour as a fit object of attack. Near by is the 
Amir’s tent with its little cluster of attendants’ paZs about it, 
and a sentry from a guard of Europeans stationed over them 
pacing smartly to and fro. At times a few prisoners with an 
escort of sepoys are marched past on their way to the tent in 
head-quarters, where the military commission sits which is to try 
them ; or on execution days ” a company of Europeans swing 
past ^'ith one or *two men in their midst, and take the path 
down the ridge to the Bala Hissar, where the gallows is waiting 
roadj. On the circular bit of raised ground, at the western end 
of the head-quarters’ camp and overlooking the city, is a little 
party of signallers near a large brass field-piece captured at 
Sherpiir, and now used as a time-gun. The heliograph flashes 
up in response to one on the Bala Hissar ridge, which is speaking 
to Kushi, and we know that news is travelling to and from the 
Shutargardan^ In the evening one of the bands plays on this 
natural band-stand, around the flag-staff which is reared in the 
centre, and with the last strains of God Save the Queen ” our 
day closes, the flag is furled, and we pass into the warmth and 
comfort of our snug little tents. Beneath all this surface of 
visible camp-life is the steady current of routine work which goes 
on unceasingly and smoothly, no outside influences acting . as 
disturbing agents. Our men are healthy and contented ; their 
^vounded comrades are doing well ; supplies are coming in 
abundantly; an<|, looldng dowm upon Sherpur, we see that warm 
winter quarters are being got ready ; so all, apart from political 
questions, is r(5se-colourecI. 
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Camp Siah Sung, %8th October. 

This morning only did it become publicly known that Yakub 
TCran bad abdicated the Amirsbip, the newspapers brought in by 
the mail from India giving all beyond General Eoberts and bis 
immediate advisers their first news of fbe occurrence. It was, 
of course, on account of possible mischief ensuing if the abdica- 
tion were made known and the Government afterwards refused to 
accept it, that secrecy Avas observed regarding the Amir’s act; 
and, singularly enough, while people in India and England have 
been speculating as to the probable consequences of the step, we 
on the spot have been in happy ignorance of the under-current of 
events. The incidents of the abdication were as follows : — 
October 12th was the day appointed for the Proclamation in the 
Bala Hissar, at which the Amir had been ordered to attend. At 
six o’clock in the morning of that day he left his camp below the 
Siah Sung Eidge, and went with only two servants to Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer, and asked for an immediate inter- 
view with General Eoberts. In a few minutes he was ushered 
into the General’s tent, and at his request a private interview was 
granted. Yakub Khan was greatly excited, and he abruptly 
announced his intention of resigning the Amirsbip. His life, 
he said, had become so miserable that he could no longer endure 
it. Sir F. Eoberts at once asked him to consider what he was 
saying, as abdication was a very serious step. The Amir persisted 
in saying that his mind was made up ; he had intended to resign 
at Kushi, but was persuaded by his Ministers not to do so. Now 
he would sooner be a grass-cutter in the British camp than remain 
Amir of CabuL* He earnestly wished that his resignation should 
be accepted ; and, for himself, he was ready to go to India, 
London, Malta, or wherever the Viceroy should choose to send 
him. General Eoberts again requested him to i-econsider the 
matter, and placed a tent at his disposal near head-quarters. At 
ten o’clock, the hour fixed for falling in for the procession to the 
Bala Hissar, the Amir again visited the General, and announced 
that his decision was fixed: he wished to resign at once. Sir F. 
Eoberts replied that he himself could not accept the resignation 
without having consulted the Viceroy, and he asked the Amir to 
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let matters remain in statu quo •until an answer could be received 
from Simla, the British authorities in the meantime carrying on 
the Government in the Amir’s name. Yakub Khan agreed to 
this without further parley, but asked permission to absent hi&self 
from the Bala Hissar that morning, as the excitement and trouble 
he had undergone had ihade him ill. He would order his eldest 
son and all the principal sirdars to attend and hear the Proclama- 
tion read. He was accordingly excused, and the same afternoon 
his tents and those of his personal attendants were moved to the 
head-quarters. He knew nothing of the contents of the Procla- 
mation of October 12th, and w^as quite unaware of the intended 
arrest of his Ministers. Such were the circumstances attending 
his abdication. 

Up to this afternoon it was believed that the ex- Amir was 
acting in good faith, but within the last few hours we have had 
reason to change our opinion. Since the entrance into the Bala 
Hissar, on October 12th, Yakub Khan has been living in a large 
tent close to head-quarters, and has had about him a little army 
of seiwants, whose tents also have been pitched about that of their 
master. He was reported* to be much happier in his mind now 
tha± his scheming Ministers had been removed from about his 
person, and once or twice he has shown himself among us in the 
evening, walking with General Eoberts up and down the row of 
tents ill w^hich the Staff are lodged, and listening with much 
delight to the band playing near. The restraint placed upon him 
<after he had come voluntarily into our camp from among his own 
people on the lower slope of the Eidge, was merely that a guard 
of twenty European soldiers was stationed over his tents, while two 
sentries paced before them night and day. This was his guard of 
honour ’’ nominally, though if he had tried to escape they would 
instantly have become his gaolers. It was most important that 
^ve should have him with us wrhile we were examining into the 
guilt of the various persons concerned in the Massacre; for if 
once he had been a free agent, he would probably have been made 
an instrument of intrigue by such men as the Mustaufi and the 
YYaizir. This was proved by the episode of Nek Mahomed’s visit 
to him at Charasia the day before the action of the 6th, the com- 
mander-in-chfef of the rebel army returning to Cabul and pro- 
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claiming that the Amir had ordered all men to ’resist the British 
force. Thus was there eyery reason to keep him under fairly close 
surveillance, as the scattered units of his disbanded army are still 
cap^le of doing harm if once gathered together. In my letter of 
the 23 rd I pointed out very fully the anomalous position we were 
occupying here : proclaiming the Amir’s, authority on the one 
hand, and appropriating all his stores and munitions of war on 
the other. This was, of course, written without knowledge of 
ivhat had occurred on the 12th; and, view^ed in the new light 
that has now scattered the political darkness here, the anomaly at 
once vanishes. Yakub Khan had voluntarily cast away all powder 
and responsibility, and the only course remaining for Sir P. 
Eoberts was to assume the discarded authority and take every 
means to secure order in Cabul. The clearing out of the Bala 
Hissar and the appropriation of all that it contained, except 
Yakub Khan’s personal property, now stands out as merely an 
ordinary taking-over of effects surrendered to us, and not the 
spoliation of a sovereign wdiose authority we w^re re-estahlishing. 
We could not, in fact, have done otherwise, unless we had waited 
for a declaration of the ministerial policy at home, and the 
delay might, perhaps, have had mischievous results. • 

Now it is all plain-sailing. W^e know what our course is to be, 
and we can follow it out consistently. Yakub Khan as Amir 
was merely a puppet; and government through such a medium 
is always unsatisfactory. Now his position is simplified — and 
simplified, too, by his own act — though his future position in life 
not a man in camp can foreshadow. The proclamaftion accepting 
his abdication was received here from Simla by cypher telegram 
on the 26 th ; lind to-day a translation of it was issued to the 
chief sirdars of Cabul, who cannot mistake the meaning conveyed 
in the following terse sentences : — 

I, General Eoberts, on behalf of the Britisli Government, here- 
by proclaim that the Amir having of his own free wall abdicated, 
has left Afghanistan without a Government. In consequence of 
the shameful outrage upon its Envoy and the British Govern- 
ment has been compelled to occupy by force of «,rms Cabul, the 
capital, and take military possession of other parts of Afghanistan. 
The British Government now commands that all Afghan authori- 
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ties, chiefs, and iirdars do contiifne their functions in maintaining 
order, referring to me whenever necessary. The British Govern- 
ment desires that the people shall be treated with justice and 
benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customl be 
respected. The services of such sirdars and chiefs as assist in 
preserving order will be duly recognized ; but all disturbers of the 
peace and persons concerned in attacks upon the British authority 
will meet with condign punishment. The British Government, 
after consultation with the principal sirdars, tribal chiefs, and 
others representing the interests and wishes of the various pro- 
vinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent 
arrangements to be made for the good government of the people.” 

Judging from internal e’vudence, this Proclamation bears the 
stamp of the home Ministry, and it has been hailed with 
unbounded satisfaction by all among us who have been fearing 
a repetition of the old shilly-shally policy which has had such 
disastrous results. The Government has now committed itself to 
a distinct policy which can be proclaimed throughout Afghanistan, 
and Qur duty now is to wait until the principal sirdars, tribal 
chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the 
various provinces and cities,” have been made aware of what has 
occurred. Messengers will be sent with copies of the Proclama- 
tion to them ; and they will no doubt be invited to come to Cabul, 
and hear the '' will ” of the British Government. It is no longer 
a question of the ^'wishes” of the Viceroy of India, but a 
distinct assertion of our newly-acquired power in Afghanistan. 

To-day has* been marked, also, not only by the issue of the 
Proclamation, but by a new change of front on the part of Yakub 
Ivhan. Whatever his fears or suspicions may be, or whatever 
guilty consciousness he may have of participation in the Massacre, 
he has withdrawn so far from his position of the 12th — when 
he said he wnuld wiHingly go wherever the Viceroy might deport 
him : to India, London, or Malta— that he has contemplated flight 
to Turkistan. Such, at least, is the information generally believed 
to have been received ; ^and the action taken this afternoon proves 
that he has so % committed himself as to jeopardize his future 
freedom. About five o’clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of his servants pitched about it ; his guard was increased 
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to forty Britisli soldiers, and instead of two sentries-’ tliere are now 
four pacing to and fro with fixed bayonets, A fifth sentry is with- 
in the tent itself, and the ex- Amir is as close a prisoner as he can 
be made. Four personal attendants only are now allowed to him, 
and these, also, are under guard. His food will beexamined carefully 
before it is passed to his servants, and ^every possible precaution 
against outside information being conveyed to him will be taken. 

Camp Siah Sung, SOth October. 

Since the issue of the Proclamation and the close confinement 
of Yakub Khan to his tent two days ago, there has been no further 
development of the situation, and it seems as if we should quietly 
wait here for the winter in order to allow events to develop them- 
selves without further demonstration of our force. We have 
Cabul city and its guilt to deal wuth ; and though there are few 
outward signs of the investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Massacre of our Embassy, there is a steady stream 
of work running on, the results of •which have yet to be declared. 
This has been done chiefly by Colonel Macgregor, aided liitherto 
by Hyat Khan, Assistant Political Officer, who ferrets out persons 
likely to give evidence ; and now that Dr, Bellevr (the third member 
of the Commission) has arrived, still further progress is being 
made in unravelling the complicated web of falsehood which has 
been drawn about the occurrence. Sixty witnesses have been 
examined privately ; and, as each one is quite in ignorance of 
wdiat has been said before, the truth of the various stories told 
can be tested by the comparisons drawn beWeen the testimony of 
the friends and enemies of Yakub Khan. Such of his late confi- 
dential adviser^ and adherents as have come under cross-examina- 
tion have generally injured his cause by a^ffirming too much ; and 
plausible stories have been concocted to divert attention from his 
shortcoming in not affording material aid to ^ir Louis Cavagnari. 
Much, for instance, has been made of the little flash of energy he 
showed in sending Daoud Shah and thirty men to remonstrate 
with the mutineers ; and it has been asserted that the determined 
attitude of the rabble was proved by Daoud* Shah being bayoneted 
and all his escort killed. But when this episod^ is looked riosely 
into, and a little independent evidence is taken, it becomes appar- 
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ent that Daon4, Shah had merely^ a few attendants with him, and 
none of these were killed ; while he himself was by no means so 
maltreated as he would have ns believe. There is another inci- 
dent, too, which assumes a new complexion when carefully exam- 
ined. Soon after the Massacre, Yakub Khan put to death Abdul 
Karim, a powerful Kohistani chief, whose English proclivities were 
very pronouncecl. The explanation of this act, as given by 
Abdullah Gya^ (a confidential adviser of the ex-x4.mir, arrested 
yesterday) fethat Yakub Khan sent that chief from Ms palace to 
remonstrate with the troops, and that, instead of carrying out his 
orders he gave direct encouragement to the mutineers, and urged 
them to continue their attack on the Eesidency. Upon Abdul 
Karim’s return to the palace, Abdullah Gyaz affirms, Yakub Khan 
w^as informed of his treacherous disobedience, and, after the Mas- 
sacre had taken place, ordered that he should be executed. This 
story is so utterly improbable that it is scarcely worth considera- 
tion ; but its falsity bas been proved very directly, as the name of 
every man of importance who went near the mutinous troops has 
been obtained from various sources, friendly and otherwise, and 
Abdul Karim has never before been mentioned in the list. 
The inference that suggests itself is that the wire-pullers about 
Yaklib Khan were distrustful of Abdul Karim, whose honesty of 
purpose and known sympathy with the English rendered him a 
dangerous personage in their eyes, and on the principle that dead 
men tell no tales, they induced the Amir to sanction his execution. 
He probably knew too much, and was put out of the way before 
lie had an opportunity of using his knowledge. In an investiga- 
tion, such as that now going on, it is only possible to shape out 
conclusions by inference, for even such witnesses ^as profess un- 
bounded friendship towards us lie so circumstantially to serve their 
owm ends, that very little reliance can he placed on them. It is 
not as if a long period had elapsed since the events took pl^fce : 
the occurrence must still be fresh in the minds of everybody : but 
there is such a tendency to intrigue now that our pow.^er is estab- 
lished in Oabul, that distrust is bred in our minds in an increasing 
ratio as the evidence acfcumulates. There is no bottom to the 
wnll iu which Afghan truth was sunk ages ago, and it is disheart- 
ening to sound.it ndw. The ex-ilmir’s partisans have lied lion- 
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estly enongli to sliield their master, while he was |tSi protected by 
IIS ; but now that he is a nonentity, and all semblance of power 
has passed from him, there may be a change in their attitude. 
They have a certain rude idea of faithfulness to their salt ; but 
when they see their Chief arrested without a word of warning, 
after being allowed to move freely among us for weeks, their 
fortitude may not be equal to the emergency, and they may seek 
to purchase their own safety by voluntary disclosures. For these 
we must wait. 

In the meantime the smaller fry are being dealt with by the 
Military Commission, under whose orders eleven prisoners have 
been hanged. The order of procedure is that the ease against men 
under arrest is fully gone into by Colonel Macgregor, aided by Hyat 
Khan ; and when the evidence and witnesses are ready, the pris- 
oners are committed,” so to say, to the Commission, just as in 
ordinary criminal inquiries they would be passed from the Police 
Magistrate to the Assize Judge. There is no unseemly hurry or 
vindictive haste displayed in the inquiry. All goes on systematic- 
ally and deliberately ; and before the Commission the men under 
arrest are allowed to hear all that has been stated against them 
and to give such explanation as they desire. If there then appears 
new matter for inquiry, they are remanded from day to day ; and 
no effort is spared, in common fairness to them, to test the truth 
of their statements. If found guilty, they are condemned to 
death; but even then the sentence is not carried out without 
reference to a third source of authority — that of Sir Fredmuck 
Eoberts himself. If he approves the finding, he si^ns the order 
for execution, and the Provost-Marshal has then to fulfil the duty 
of his office witjaout delay. But if there seem doubtful points 
strong enough to be yet a third time considered, the sentence of 
death is held in suspense ; and even now we have in our quarter- 
guards men in this stage, with the halter dg-ngling before their 
eyes. It will be seen that nothing can be fairer than the course 
taken by Sir Frederick Eoberts to punish such as deserve death 
for their past actions in the early weeks of September ; and in the 
face of it there is none of that reckless blood-s;pilling which we 
may get the credit for. In our Assize the old line — v 

' And wretches tang tliat jiirymeii may 
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is unknown: ^ncl if there is grumbling occasionally at the pains 
taken to conYict prisoners instead of banging them on mere siis- 
picioUj it is ail tbe more creditable to our Chief and his Comiiiis- 
sionerUhat no attention is paid to it. To-day two men were 
marched off to execution w-ho richly deserved tlieii fate. The 
one was the jemadar of the rascally Kotwal of Cabul, himself 
hanged on the SiOth. Xiike the Kotwal, he was most seivile in 
offering aid to us after our arrival, and, on the night of the 8th, 
acted as a guide to some troops marching up the Bala Hissai 
Eidge, in connection with the action against the rebels on that day. 
The second prisoner was a Mahomedan resident of Cabul, in 
whose house a box, marked Cabul Embassy,” was found by a 
searching party of the 28th Eegiment. He could give no explana- 
tion of ho’w he came by the box, excejpt the colourless one that it had 
been placedinhis rooms by an enemy. Several guns andswords were 
also found in his house ; and nothing in his favour being forth- 
coming, he was sent to execution. The guilt or innocence of the 
confidential friends of Yakub Khan, w^ho are now prisoners, is 
still a question of cioubt ; but none are arrested wdthout justifica- 
tion, and their cases wdll undergo the usual scrutiny. 

There is a probability that the taking of Cabul may not be so 
barren as we first thought in the matter of loot. The city itself 
having been respected, there was not much to get out of the Bala 
Hissar beyond warlike stores and ammunition. But to-day the 
news has been made known that a vast store of treasure is hidden 
hi houses belonging to Yakub Khan, or his near relatives living 
within the walls. Our treasure-chest has sunk very low of late 
by reason of the enormous purchases made by the Commissariat, 
w^hich has to provide five months’ stores for the army. Carriage 
was so scarce when w^e marched up from Ali Kheyl, that only a 
few lakhs w^ere brought up, and poverty is staring us in the face. 
Such expedients as giving bills upon India to Hindu and Kizilbash 
merchants in Cabul, or in receiving from Wali Mahomed and his 
sirdars many thousands of Bokhara gold tillahs (worth Es. 9 or 
Es. 10 each), or Eussian five-rouble pieces said to be worth Es. 
11-8, though nobody really knows their legitimate market value — 
such expedients could not last long ; and as nothing has been done 
to exact the fine imposed upon the Cabulis, it was clear that specie 
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would Iiave to be raised from sotae source yet mifbucbed. It is 
said that Yakub Klian, on assuming the Amirship, appropriated 
many lakhs of rupees which his father had giyen to the mother of 
Abdullah Jan, Shore All’s favourite son, and these he had cleared 
out of the Bala Hissar, and, with other property of value, had 
hidden in the city. A little party of British soldiers filed off to 
the house indicated by our informers this morning, and the officer 
in charge of our treasure-chest (Major Moriarty) and Lieutenant 
Neville Chamberlain, Assistant Political Officer, had soon their 
eyes gladdened by bags and boxes of gold coins, besides finding 
on all sides rich silks, brocades, and other portable property of 
enormous value. About eight lakhs in gold w^ere secured, and 
native rumour affirms that before the examination comes to 
an end, a million sterling may be unearthed. Boxes innumerable 
have still to be opened, and our spies are firm in their assurance 
that the value in coin and precious stones alone is eighty lakhs of 
rupees. To-morrow the examination of the place wdll be continued, 
and it is hoped another good day’s find wall be ttie result. ^ This 
prize-money, for no doubt it will be considered as such, if ?t is 
confiscated, will be a just rewurd for the energy and dash our 
commander and his troops have showm in the capture of Cabul ; 
and even if it is found necessary to use the money now for our 
immediate wants, the debtor and creditor account should be care- 
fully kept in view of future distribution. Such scandals as that of 
Delhi and Kirw^ee need not be repeated in the case of Cabul. 

* It lias since been ruled that the treasure is not to be considered prize-money. 
Abdur Eahman, upon bis accession to tbe Amirship, -was given 19| lalths of rapees, of 
which 9-| will ax>pear in the accounts as “refunded to the Afghan Government.” This 
was the sum found in (J^bui as detailed above. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 

The Force moves into Sberpnr Cantonments — Building Winter Quarters — The Sirdar and 
the Soldier — A Trying Climate — General Macpherson starts for Jugdulluck— Arrival 
of Stores from the Shutarsardan — ^The Khyber Line of Communication"— Various 
Eoutes to Jugduliuek — The Luttahund Eotal — The Ghinari Route — The Khurd 
Cahul Defile— Its Difficulties Exaggerated — General Macpherson marches to Sei 
Baba— Reception of the Shutargardan Garrison — Padshah Khan dismissed to his 
Home— Death of Allahaddin. 

Sherpur Cantonments, November. 

The scattered camp on the Siah Sung Eidge, though well situated 
from a military point of view, and extremely healthy and dry, in- 
Tolved such heavy duties for the troops, that it was resolved to 
move into these cantonments sooner than was originally intended. 
The reserve Conimissariat stores were all sent here ; and as a 
large quantity of food had also to be kept at Siah Sung, there was 
double guard-duty to be done ; and this in addition to such work 
as •furnishing a picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, a strong guard 
in the city, another over the Amir’s tent, and a third to watch the 
excavations in the Eesidencj’’ and the Arsenal ruins. Besides all 
these, the European regiments had nearly every day to send a 
company to guard prisoners on their way to execution, while the 
•ca'^^lry were out on escort duty with Commissariat officers, buy- 
ing up food, •forage, and firewood. All these multifarious duties 
resulted, technically, in giving the men only two nights a week in 
bed ; and as after sunset the cold makes itself ■d’elt very sharply, 
the w-ork became very trying. The 5th Ghoorkas and 23rd 
Pioneers, too, were separated from the rest of the force, being 
sent down here t<5 build their winter quarters, the barracks built 
by Shere Aii not being equal to accommodating all the regiments. 
Under these circumstances it was thought best to move everybody 
to Sherpur — except, /)f course, such regiments as were to move 
outjowards Jugdiilluck for the purpose of opening up communica- 
tion with the lOiyber Force. We struck our tents on Siah Sung Ridge 
yesterday morning at nine o’clock, and we are here encamped on 
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the cultivated fields which the -^three walls cantonment 

enclose. The change is one for the better, as all duties are 
lightened, picquets only being wanted on the Bemaru Heights, 
'which shut us in on the north side. A few sentries at the five 
large gates, and others scattered about the camp, are all that are 
required ; and orders can be transmitted lo regiments or brigades 
ill a few moments, as all are within the line of walls. Some 
thousands of masons, carpenters, and Hazara coolies are busily 
engaged under our Engineer officers in plastering, whitewashing, 
and making generally comfortable the long rows of rooms once 
intended for the Afghan army, while blocks of rooms are also 
being built in the open for such regiments as have not had quarters 
assigned to them in Shere Ali’s barracks. The foundations of a 
pretentious palace had been begun by our late enemy at the foot of 
the Bemaru hills, and three sides of this had been raised some 
six or seven feet high — good, solid masonry, well cemented 
together. Mud buildings, with wooden frameivork, are being 
raised on both sides of these walls by the Ghoorl^as ; and they 
work with their customary earnestness in things great and small, 
they will soon be under first-rate shelter. The Pioneers are build- 
ing their barracks a little higher up the Eidge to the north-east, 
but only one company is now engaged on them, the regiment 
being away on service with General Macpherson, who has started 
eastwards to join hands with General Charles Gough's Brigade, 
now somewhere near Gundamak, on the Khyber side. Wood in 
abundance, from the houses in the Bala Hissar, has been brought* 
in ; and in the matter of doors and windows, Cabul mistris are 
hard at work all day, turning them out by the score. There is 
much to be done yet before we are all housed for the winter, and 
the camp-folloAvers and kahars have yet to be provided for, it being 
found impossible to clear out the Bemaru village for them, as the 
inhabitants are more numerous than were at first supposed, and 
they wmuld have difficulty in finding shelter in Cabul or the 
villages about. Bemaru, which is embraced within the line of 
fortifications, will, therefore, remain undistui;bed, for the present. 
If Bemaru could be turned into a large bazaar it would be a gi*eat 
gain, as the Cabul bazaar is a mile and a half aw’ay ; and when snow 
is on the ground, such a distance cannot be travelled daily by our 
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sepojs and ^tewers without ^miich discomfort. With natiTe 
troops, and even European soldiers accustomed to Indian station s^ 
a bazaar is almost a necessity, as little additions to the men’s 
rations and clothing can be picked up in it — all tending to keep 
them more contented and in better health. It is needless to 
say that stringent rules will be framed against the vending of 
native liquors ; but these are most unpalatable, as a rule, and 
are not likely to be much in request. A mixture of strong Hol- 
lands gin and fusil oil, flavoured with turpentine, may give you 
some idea of Afghan arrack, but it must be tasted to be fully 
appreciated. We have been so long without rum, that a few 
strong stomachs have been found equal to grappling with it when 
largely diluted with water ; but, as a dram,” it would choke off 
a highly-seasoned Dutch skipper. Then, as food is good and 
plentiful, there is not the demand for strong liquor that there 
might otherwise be. Besides, hard work keeps the soldiers from 
that idle lounging which is such an incentive to drink. One little 
incident, how’eveiv while I am dealing with this matter of drink- 
ing, •is worth mentioning. Some casks of Commissariat rum 
were left, too temptingly unguarded, near one of the British 
regiments ; and a toper, who had scarcely seen a dram since the 
fight at Charasia, yielded to the temptation, ils a consequence, 
he w’as soon under arrest. In the bustle of camp-life, there is but 
little accommodation for prisoners ; and the lucky Highlander — 
we have had no lucky Ghoorka ” yet as at Jellalabad last cam- 
•paign — was marched off to the spot in‘the ditch (the space between 
the outer wall and the line of barracks) where the Afghans aw’'ait- 
ing trial are lodged. The man w^as placed in a tent where a sirdar 
(an Afghan noble) was calmly reflecting on hi^kism/ut in being 
delivered into onr hands, and the two prisoners were left to make 
friends ” as best they could. The sirdar was equal to the occasion, 
and made first advances. Taking his snuff-box from his belt, he 
offered it to the soldier, who, astonished, even in his drunkenness, 
by the politeness of his companion, half held out his hand, say- 
ing, in his maudlin humour,— It’s little we ever take from you 

niggers, and iVs little you niggers ever give us.” Having 

thus satisfied his*conscience, he allowed the snuff-box to be nearly 
emptied into his hand ; and, still grumbling out complaints at 
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onr policy, proceeded to '' take M snuff” most Mbciously. The 
sirdar stared in silent awe at the madman who could take snuff 
by the tolah ; but presently such an explosion of sneezing followed, 
that he withdrew to a safe distance. His politeness had imperilled 
the safety of the tent. The soldier sneezed himself into such an 
exhausted state, that he fell asleep where he lay, and the sirdar 
watched over him with unfeigned interest, this new experience of 
Kafir life having apparently reconciled him to his fate. I am 
afraid this letter is a strange jumble of trivialities and more serious 
affairs ; but such is our life at present. On one side Ghoorkas mak- 
ing mud-pies and laughing good-humouredly at their own architec- 
ture ; on the other, a gleam of bayonets showing where an Afghan 
prisoner is on his way to the gallows. In one tent, the chaff and 
anecdote of the mess-table; in the next, Yakub Khan at his prayers. 

It is to be hoped we shall not remain long under canvas here, 
for the cold at night is already intense. Nine degrees of frost 
were registered last night, and in the morning the watercourses 
w^ere all frozen over. It is these watercoui*ses which, make 
Sherpur so uncomfortable just now. The soil is light and pctfous, 
and has all been under irrigation for vine and wheat culture ; and 
as the channels are raised a foot or so higher than the fields, 
and steady little streams are coursing along from the higher 
level of the Cabul river, the whole place is damp and exces- 
sively cold. The water lies in places only a foot from the 
surface, and, near the eastern end of the cantonments, bursts 
forth in a spring, proving how saturated the subsoil must- be.* 
No cold is so trying to men living in tents, without fires of 
any kind, as that which strikes upward, and a water-proof sheet 
is but a poor pfotection from it, however much it may neutralize 
the actual damp. At Siah Sung water was in request, every 
drop used having to be carried up the steep hillsides; but 
here we have too much of it. The channels’* are carried under 
the walls by low culverts, and some of these will have to be 
filled up if we are to counteract the effects of past irrigation. 
This can be done without much trouble; a^nd the existing wells, 
aided by a few more that can be sunk in a w^k, would meet 
all our drinking requirements, while the channels outside could 
also be used by the bhistees and followers. 
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Tliere is a turmoil here' with the building and improve- 

meiits going on and the storing of five naontlis’ supplies in the 
Commissariat godowns, that one almost forgets military move- 
ments; but v^hen the Pioneers marched out this morning, we 
were reminded that an important step was being taken towards 
opening up the Gundamak and Khyber line of communications. 
General Macpherson commands the brigade which has left, and 
he has with him the following troops 67th Foot, 23rd Pioneers, 
28th Punjab Native Infantry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and two guns 
F-A. Battery, Pioyal Horse Artillery. Swinley’s Mountain Battery 
will also join him at Butkhak, 10 miles east of this, on the 3rd, 
and a few- days later on he will march for Jugduliuck. We are 
anxiously aw^aiting this movement, as our postal arrangements are 
very uncertain, it being impossible to send off bags while the 
tribes are infesting the roads. I have complained of the slowness 
of the Khyber Force ; but it is only just to General Charles Gough 
heading the advance to say that he has pushed on as rapidly as 
General Bright w¥)uld allow him. He has had but few troops, 
little* transport, and scarcely any supplies ; and with Khugianis 
and Shinwaris in front, and fickle Afridis behind, great caution had 
to fee exercised. A long convoy with stores, which had accumulated 
at the Shutargardan, came in to-day. Since the breaking up of 
tbe tribal combination at the Shutargardan on October 19th, all 
has been quiet south of Cabul, and our convoys have marched 
along without molestation. The little exemplary severity we 
tshow^ed ill shooting three villagers, who fired upon General Baker’s 
rear-guard when near the Logar Bridge at Zahidabad on October 
4th, had the best results ; while the fact of our being in posses- 
sion of Cabul itself has so fan acted like a charm r 

* drd November. 

The Shutargardan route having been finally closed, it has, of 
course, become imperative to open up the Gundamak and Khyber 
line of communication, and General Macpherson, with a force 
alre^^ly detailed? is now engaged upon that work. From Cabul to 
Butkhak the road runs in a due easterly direction through the 
Cabul plain, and is so good that cavalry can travel at a gallop 
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OTer it. To tlae soutli a raiig^ of hills shuts the valley 
through which the Logar river runs after passing through the 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile; and when this range is passed a swampy 
maidan is entered upon, which gradually changes into a dry, open 
plain, overgrown with short tufts of coarse grass. The Logar 
river is crossed at right-angles by the roa^d which is carried over a 
stout masonry bridge of six arches. The river is turbid, but ifes 
current runs at about four or five miles an hour to its junction 
with the Cabul stream, creeping away under the high hills which 
bound the view to the north, two or three miles away. Irrigation 
channels are cut from the Logar, and these serve as a source of 
fertility to the fields about Butkhak, a walled village prettily sit’ - 
ated in its orchards, with shallow streams running near the walls. 
Bntldaak is to be the first post on the road, its garrison consisting 
of forty rifles, who will be placed in a square enclosure easily 
capable of defence. The telegraph wire has been already laid 
to this village from Sherpur cantonments. The hills which bound 
the Cabul plain to the north and south close in near Butkhak, 
and to the east sink clown 1,000 feet, affording' the only out-look 
towards Jugdulluck. One can see even from Cabul that this break 
in the continuous ranges which guard the plain must give an 
outlet into the Jellalabad Valley, and it is accordingly in *this 
^.^direction that we shall unite our little army with the supportiug 
force that has marched out from Peshawur through the Khyber. 
The ordinary road from Butkhak to Jugdulluck, and thence to 
Gundamak, is through the Khurd Cabul Pass ; but this has been 
represented of so formidable a kind, that alternative routes have 
been sought. Moreover, the Khurd Cabul Eoad makes a consider- 
able detour to the south, and thus adds many miles to the dis- 
tance, measured as the crow flies. To satisfy himself as to the 
practicable nature, or otherwise, of other routes, General Roberts, 
accompanied by Colonel Macgregor and a few gaembers of his Staff, 
left Sherpur early on Sunday morning, and rode over to Butkhak, 
where General Macpherson was encamped. 

The first route examined was that known as the Luttabund 
Road, which runs due east, in a straight line from Butkhak as far 
as Eata Sung, 28 or 30 miles distant, and then^ turns down in a 
southerly direction to Jugdulluck, five miles furJher on. This would 
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make the wh%4g^ distance to be. marched o?er only 35 miles, 
whereas the Khurcl Cabul Eoad is at least 55 miles long. A re- 
connoitring party of six companies of infantry, one squadron of 
cavalry, and two mountain guns, was sent out from Butkhak with 
the General towards the Luttabund Kotal,'^" and the country was 
thoroughly examined. The road w^as found to traverse open, roll- 
ing hills for about 4 miles, and then by a gradual ascent to lead 
up to the KotaL The hills w^ere not at all precipitous, and nowhere 
closed down upon the road, which all along permitted of flanking 
parties working to right and left without the slightest difficulty. 
In one place only did a ridge break the even run of the path, and 
a few days’ blasting would cut away the obstruction. The Kotal 
is 9 miles distant from Butkhak, and w-as calculated to be 8,000 
feet above sea-level. From the summit a splendid view was 
obtained on all sides ; and it would be a perfect heliographing 
station, as not only could Sherpur and Cabul be distinctly seen, 
but also the whole range of the Safed Koh and the peaks above 
Lundi Kotal in the Khyber range. In fact, it is not too sanguine 
an estimate of the position to say that Cabul, Ali Kheyl, and 
Luncfi Kotal, could all be connected by the heliograph. Sikaram 
stood out prominently in the long range of the Safed Koh, and 
the various minor peaks could also be observed. Native report had 
said that to the Kotal the road was easy enough, the difficulties 
being on the eastern side, where precipitous descents had to he 
overcome. So far, how^ever, as General Roberts could judge, look- 
ing down to^vards Kata Sung, there was nothing that skilled road- 
makers could not overcome : a short ravine with almost perpendicu- 
lar sides seeming the chief difficulty. It was too late in the day to 
continue the reconnaissance, and the party accordmgiy returned to 
Butkhak, w^ell satisfied mth their visit. On the following day the 
Chinari Eoad was tried, General Roberts taking a few of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry witlj him ; while a force, similar in strength to 
that of Sunday, was seiat round through the Khiird Cabul. The 
Luttabund route was again taken by the General for 4 miles, 
and then a turn to the south w^as made and the bed of a stream 
followed for 3 miles until the Chinari defile was reached. 

* T^e word ‘‘ Kotiil applied usually where the road passes over a hill, instead of 
through it; ‘‘Pass»” being used in the latter ease. 
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This was found to be of a really formidable chaiii^cter, the hills 
closing clown upon the stream, which wound along through a gorge 
■where horsemen could only march in Indian file. High, pinnacle- 
shaped peaks jutted up on either hand, and the scenery was of 
the wildest nature. This defile was 4 miles long ; and although 
a few Kushi camels were being driven albng it by their nomadic 
owners, it would be quite impracticable for the passage of any- 
thing but infantry. The gorge ended, rolling hills, rising here 
and there to round-topped mounds, w^ere crossed for 5 miles ; and 
then the road joined that from the Khurd Cabal on the south 
about 3 miles west of Tezin. A halt was called at this junction,. 
16 miles from Butkhak, and in a short time the reconnoitring- 
party came up. They had passed through the lOiurd Cabal with- 
out seeing a single armed man, and such villagers as w^ere met. 
Avere quite friendly. The General rode back to Butkhak by ^vay 
of the Khurd Cabul, and they saw all three roads, and could 
decide as to their merits. The old descriptions of this famous. 
Khurd Cabul Koad had led every one to expect tremendous difficul- 
ties ; but at this time of the year there are no obstacles sufficiently 
great to prevent horse artillery trotting through. The scenery is; 
imposing enough and the high pinnacles of the Chinari gorge, are* 
repeated on a grander scale ; but the Pass is never so nanw as to* 
forbid the orderly march of an army of all arms, and the real 
gorge is only 21 miles long, or even less. A rapid mountain- 
stream runs through it and boulders are plentiful, but they are* 
not so large as to hinder progress ; and the heights above, though 
formidable-looking, would not, if crowned by an enemy, be an 
absolute bar to an advance through. Besides, a path to the south- 
west enables the heights to be occupied very easily, the cavalry 
and mountain guns from Butkhak taking this road and crossing 
over the height without any check. The gorge at Ali Musjidj, 
with precipitous crags added, will give a good »idea of this part of 
the road. There is, of course, the objection to this route that, in 
the melting of the snows, the river bed would be covered by a 
roaring torrent of ice-cold water ; but, for present service, the 
road can be used without any improvements bein^ required. From 
the juncture with the Chinari Road to Butkhak^ is 17 miles ; and 
after riding this distance General Roberts rested a snort time, and 
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then started tfea^herpur, which '‘he reached at dusk. It was a 
hard day’s ride, 42 miles, partly over bad ground ; but the valu- 
able information gained as to the future line of communication 
with the Khyber and Peshawur was ample recompense. The 
conclusions arrived at may be summarized very briefly,: the 
Ohinari Koad is, once for all, condemned as out of the question ; 
the Khurd Cabiil can be used for all present emergencies without 
labour being expended upon it ; ■while the direct Luttabund route, 
so far as it has been examined, is to be made the road of the future. 
It has followed from this that General Macpherson has marched 
along with his force to Jugdulluck by the Khurd Cabiil, as it is of 
the first importance that he should join hands with General 
Charles Gough’s force pushing onward from Gundamak. He will 
not strike the Luttabund Eoad until Sei Baba is reached, 5 miles 
west of Kata Sung : and on his return march he will no doubt be 
able to test the truth of native rumour as to the difficulties imme- 
diately to the east of the Luttabund Kotal, which, so far as Gene- 
ral Eoberts could ^ee, have been much overrated. Having the 
23 rd^ Pioneers ■with him, whose knowledge of roads and road- 
making is exceptionally good, General Macpherson will be able 
to form an exact estimate of this Luttabund route. If it is pro- 
nounced practicable, it wdll save, as I have said, fully 20 miles, 
and, having no awkward defile in its entire length, will be much 
safer for an army to work through. Even if it is rejected, there 
is still the Khurd Cabnl open, the ‘‘ formidable ” features of which 
have been torn dowm by closer acquaintanceship. 

^th November. 

With the exception of the brigade under Brigadier-General 
Macpherson, ■^vffiich has been detached on the important work of 
securing our winter line of communication by way of Gundamak, 
General Eoberts’s force is once more concentrated, the arrival 
yesterday of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough with the troops lately 
at Kushi and on the ^hutargardan having prevented the army 
here from cbviijdling to too small jn’oportions. At noon on the 
1st we had here o^ily the following regiments : — 72 nd and 92 nd 
Highlanders, ^ 5 th Ghoorkas, one company 23 rd Pioneers, and 
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General Hugh Gough at Slm^pur. 

one company of Sappers and Miners, as our infa«sfc'ry force ; 120 
of tlie Otlr Lancers, and the 14th Bengal Lancers, as cavalry; two 
guns F A, Eoyal Horse Artillery, and G-3, Eoyal Artillery, 
with the two Gatling guns, as artillery. This was a very small 
force, and, if it had remained unstrengthened, might have 
given rise to a suspicion of weakness on ''our part; but between 
Kushi and Cabul was a long line of troops, who soon began to 
arrive at their destination here. The convoys they were escorting 
from the Shutargardan were all safely on their way ; and on the 
afternoon of the 1st two companies of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
a squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and four guns of Swin- 
ley’s Mountain Battery, reached Sherpur with the last loads. On 
the morning of the 2lnd this mountain battery started again to 
join the force at Butkhak. On the 2nd there were no further 
arrivals here ; but on the morning of the 3rd news w^as brought 
in that General Hugh Gough had reached Beni Hissar, and Gen- 
eral Roberts rode out to meet him. The troops which were so 
near at hand were two squadrons of the 9th L;^ncers anc\. head- 
quarters, two squadrons 5th Punjab Cavalry, six companies of 
the 5th Punjab Infantry, the 3rd Sikhs, and four guns of the 
Kohat Mountain Battery (Captain Morgan’s). General Gopgh 
had not followed the route taken by the main force when advancing 
upon Cabul, but, starting from Kushi, had immediately crossed 
the Logar river, and encamped for the first night on the left bank 
at Payo Kheyl. His next halting-place was Bagh Sultan ; and 
thence onw^ard to Charasia he followed the usual road. His march 
was perfectly orderly, none of the villagers molesting Mm, the 
fall of Cabul having checked any warlike tendencies among the 
Logaris. 

As we rode out to Beni Hissar we found the band of the 5th 
Ghoorkas waiting upon the bridge over the Cabul river to wel- 
come the 3rd Sikhs and Captain Morgan’s battery, to whom all of 
us were anxious to give every praise for their steady defence of 
the Shutargardan. At the gate of the Bala Hissar the band of 
the 72nd was waiting with a similar objecjii. Taking the bridle 
road which leads to Beni Hissar through the ^Cabul plain, we 
presently met a few of the 5th Punjab Cavalry.,, the advance guard 
of the little force, and immediately in rear of them' was Padshah 


Kban and a attendants. The powerful Chief of the local 
(jMkais was eager to greet General Roberts, and looked very 
much as if he would kiss his stirrup. He is a man of common 
appearance, with no pretence of dignity, and lacks the fine 
features often seen among the independent hill chiefs. He is 
past middle age; but is well-formed, and has, seemingly, many 
years of life before him in which to pursue the tricky practices ” 
for which he is so celebrated. At present he is rather humbled 
by the ill-luck which has come upon him in the loss of his 
brother, Ailahaddin Khan, \?hose arm was blown off by a shell 
from the Kohat Battery during the inTestment of the Shutargar- 
dan. Ailahaddin was left in a dying state at Charasia, second- 
ary hemorrhage haYing broken out some days after his arm was 
amputated. I may as well state, once for all, that he has since 
died, and that Padshah Khan to-day received his conge from the 
General, and was told he might return to his home to bury his 
brother and to find, if possible, some letters which the members 
of his iribe have ^poted in the Khurd Cabul. After a few’’ words 
wdth JPadshah Khan, General Roberts rode on, and, upon meeting 
his Brigadier, faced round again for Cabul, A halt was called 
just outside the Bala Hissar gate ; and, after the 9th Lancers, 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and 5th Punjab Infantry had passed 
on, the Mountain Battery and the 3rd Sikhs were formed up to 
receive the thanks of the General. The battery in its equipment 
and general turn-out of men and mules looked but little w^orse for 
weal’ ; w’’hile the 3rd Sikhs, though dusty and travel- stained, 
marched along in excellent form. They are as fine a set of men 
as could be desired, and a red standard, captured from the Ghil- 
zais, flying alongside their regimental colours, here testimony to 
the successful fighting they had gone through. They are 730 
strong, and wall be a great addition to the force, as there is no 
question of their ability to meet an enemy of far superior strength 
on equal terms. The regiment is made up chiefly of Sikhs, but 
there is also a fair sprinkling of Pathans among them, and all 
have fought equally w^efi under very trying circumstances. Having 
halted them alqiigside the Mountain Battery, General Roberts 
proceeded to compliment them on their late exploits. He said : 

It alw- ays "gives me much pleasure to meet the. 3rd Sikhs and 
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the Kohat Mountain Battery, and this is more^-^rticularly the 
case now, after their gallant behaviour at the Shutargardan. 
When the force left Kiishi for the march upon Cabul, there was 
only one point wdiich gave me anxiety, and that was the post to 
which, with the 21st Punjab Infantry, they had been told off to 
hold. The safety of my right flank and rear depended mainly 
upon the safety of the Shutargardan; for, if once the latter 
had fallen, the tribes would have attempted to hinder my march. 
Repeated attacks were made upon the position you w^ere holding; 
and so confident w’’ere the Ghilzais of their success, that I hear 
they brought down their women to witness your discomfiture. 
You were able, how^ever, to beat them off with heavy loss, 
though far outnumbered ; and this shows how, with the w^eapons 
you are now’' armed, you can hold your ground against almost 
any number of these tribesmen. You have set a good example 
to the whole force by showing what a few men can do when 
properly led ; and I do not think I could have chosen a 
better spot on which to thank you than here, beneath the 
walls of the Bala Hissar, to the capture of which you have, 
indirectly, so much contributed.” General Eoberts then alluded 
to the excellent dispositions made by Colonel Money in meeting 
the attacks made, and complimented Captain Morgan upon the 
good practice of bis gunners. He referred also to the bravery 
of Major Griffiths, who, although wounded in the early fight at 
Karatiga, had led his men at the Surkhai Kotal on the 14th, 
and worked bravely with them on the following days of the in; 
vestment. The native officer, Jemadar Sher Mahomed, 3rd 
Sikhs, who distinguished himself both at Karatiga and on the 
Surkhai Kotal, ^ was called from the ranks and briefly praised; 
and, in conclusion, the General said the Viceroy bad sent a 
special message, thanking the Shutargardan garrison for their 
bravery ; and if it had not already been m.^de known to the 
sepoys, he should wish the message to be published in full in 
orders. The 3rd Sikhs and the Mountain Battery then marched 
to Slierpur without further delay, no doubt well pleased with 
the hearty reception given to them. 

The 3rd Sikhs had five prisoners with them, ^ who w^ere Inuiged 
in the Bala Hissar this morning. Four of these were the head- 
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axen of the Slxutargardan wlio were in our pay, but 

xvlio, with the treachery of their race, pla^^ed a double game.- At 
the time they W'ore receiving pay from us to keep the road safe, 
they were proved to have been active in stirring up the neighbour- 
ing tribes to attack Colonel Money. Their object was either to 
obtain large sums with r/hich to buy off the Ghilzai chiefs assem- 
bled, or to share in the loot if the Shutargardan were captured. 
They failed to accomplish either object, and when with consum- 
mate coolness they turned up after the tribesmen had been 
scattered, they were summarily arrested. The fifth prisoner was 
a villager, w^ho was stopped by Major Griffiths when out on a 
foraging party. The man thought that officer xvas unarmed as 
he had no sword with him (his right arm was stiff from his wound 
and he bad discarded his sword) and as the sepoys were some 
distance away, the fellow put his hand upon his tidzvar and stepped 
forward as if to cut down Major Griffiths. The latter drew his 
pistol, and his self-possession put an end to the meditated attack, 
two or three Sikhs overtaking the man as he tried to escape to 
the hjlis. The 8rd Sikhs have also with them a havildar, who 
deserted from one of the regiments at Candahar. He was dis- 
guised as an Afghan villager, but w^as recognized on the roadside 
by an old companion, who addressed him by name, and called out 
halt,*’ which order, with his old respect for discipline still cling- 
ing to him, he obeyed at once. He is to be tried by court- 
martial. 

, All hands are still busily engaged in preparing to meet the 
hardships of a Cahul winter, but it is difficult to see how adequate 
provision can be made for the followers unless some part of 
Bemaru is cleared out for them. Private servaaits and kaliars 
are so numerous, that the housing of them is a serious question. 
As a subsidiary portion of the force, but one wliich could not be 
dispensed with und^’ the conditions of Indian w^arfare, it is w^orth 
while drawing attention to the kahars forming the ambulance 
corps. There are 900 of these men with General Eoberts, and to 
them is entrusted the charge of carrying off the wounded in action 
and conveying the sick in dandies and doolies on the line of march. 
They%ave been aiilled into good order by Surgeon-Major Bourke, 
by whose energy they have been kept much better in hand than 
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is usual in campaigns similar to this. They Qgnesponcl to the 
bearers of the Army Hospital Corps at home, but in camp they 
are also employed in any rough work which may require to be 
done. Their behaviour on the 6th of October at Charasia was 
extremely good ; they were constantly under fire, and their indif- 
ference to danger was very marked, their 'belief in Umiut supply- 
ing the place of steady courage. In the Ambulance Corps two 
were killed and three wounded ; while mth the regiments three 
more were killed. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Inquiry into Yakub Khan’s Conduct — Visit to the Chardeh Valley— Dismantiement 
of the Bala Hissar — The Amir’s Palace — A curious Picture — A Sirdar’s House in 
the Fortress — Greueral Baker’s Paid upon Indikee — Arrest of Sepoys — Seizure of 
Arms— The Gruilt of the Herat Regiments — Opening up of Communication 'nuth 
General Bright — Failure to keep the Eoad Open — The Execution of Fony-nine 
Sepojs — An Amnesty Issued — The probable Fate of the Amir — Punishmfnt of the 
Shutargardan Tribes — First Signs of Winter. 

Sherpue, 1th Novemher. 

The Commission which is inquiring into the massacre of ' Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his escort may be said to have reached the 
first stage of its work — the examination of nearly 100 witnesses, 
who have spoken as to what occurred at the Bala Hissar and in 
Cabul afterwards, having been completed. This has furnished 
materials, so to say, for the brief against the Amir, who, from the 
5th, may be considered to have been on his trial. Explanations will, 
of course, be required of him of such suspicious circumstances as 
point to something beyond mere helplessness and vacillation, and 
his statements will be weighed against those already in the hands 
of the Commission. In the present stage qf the mquiry great 
reticence is observed as to what evidence has been taken, and it 
would be idle to indulge in too free conjectures. This much may 
be taken as certain, that not the least respect of persons will be 
shown in the decisions arrived at by the ^ Commissioners. The 
hanging of such wretches as the Kotwal of Cabul^ and the chowki- 
inr of Mundai ww an example to such small fry- as those who 
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make up the population of Cabul; but higher game may 

be flown at, as the faithlessness of chiefs and influential leaders 
must be punished. The Mustaufi and the other Ministers under 
arrest ha?e yet to be dealt with ; and if their complicity in the 
treachery which we are punishing is established, they will hav^e 
short shrift. • 

Yesterday General Eoberts, taking his usual personal escort and 
a troop of the 9th Lancers, rode into the Chardeh Valley wuth 
General Baker. The position of the enemy on the Asmai Heights 
oil the &th of October was explained by General Baker, and also 
the .disposition for the attack. The Cabul gorge was passed 
though, the river crossed, and the road at the foot of the hills 
blocking Chardeh from Charasia followed. Walled homesteads 
and richly-cultivated fields alternated with orchards, on the right ; 
and as the road gradually ascended, a beautiful view of the whole 
valley was obtained. Even so late in the year as now it will 
answer the description given of it by a member of the Embassy : 

a mass of vegetation.” Eow'S of willow-trees rise from the 
sides^of every irrigation channel, and orchards innumerable are 
scattered on all sides. The w'alled enclosures, with their small 
towers, are dotted here and there, breaking the even monotony of 
the view, and whichever way one may turn, the steep hills which 
run out from the Pughman Eange shut in this fertile valley. We 
follow'ed the path from the gorge to the village of Indikee, and 
halted on the plain immediately in rear of the heights which the 
'JSnd Highlanders and 5thGhoorkas stormed on October 6th. It 
was across this plain that the enemy fled ; and, seeing how clear 
it is of all obstacles, one can well understand General Baker’s 
regret that he had not cavalry ready at hand to cu4 up the retreat- 
ing Afghans. If the nature, of the ground had been better known 
to us, the loss of Nek Mahomed’s force would have been much 
heavier. Turning .back from Indikee, we retraced our steps 
through the narrow, winding streets of the village, perched on the 
steep hillside with a roaring brook running through it, and struck 
the Bamian Eoad. This was followed for three miles into the 
heart of the valley, where nothing hut wheat-fields and irrigated 
plots^ under wafer, or lying fallow for the plough, was seen. 
Then a bee-line was taken to the break in the hills to the east, 
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and after a good gallop the northern subnrbsP'of Cabiil were 
reached, and the road to Sherpnr followed until Gamp was gained. 
Such villagers as we had seen were quiet enough ; and if any 
sepoys were hidden away, they did not think it wnrth while to 
risk a shot at the G-eneral. Fanaticism seems at present incapable 
of producing a ghazi equal to the fear of meeting certain death. 

The dismantlement of the Bala Hissar has made such rapid 
progress, that within the walls the houses are now in ruins, all 
the beams and wooden supports, as Avell as every scrap of timber, 
of every kind, being in course of removal to Sherpur. We are 
looking forward to a severe wdnter ; and, however snug our quar- 
ters may be in the long ranges of barracks built here by Share 
Ali, there will be much discomfort, not to say sickness, if firewood 
runs short. There are no forests from which large supplies can be 
drawn : the hillsides all around being bare rock or shingly deposit 
on which no vegetation can grow. 

Some of the large houses in the Bala Hissar, though now 
deserted and partially demolished, show signs of iuxury and'^com- 
fort which speak highly of the pains taken by rich sirdars to elijoy 
life in their own rude way. The palace in which Yakub Khan 
lived was furnished luxuriously, no doubt, in his estimation ; 
thick Persian carpets, bright-coloured rugs and dJimries covering 
the floofs ; while English-made tables, sideboards, and chairs 
were ranged side by side with the usual Eastern pillows, cushions, 
and rezais, wdiich are the delight of indolent loungers. In one 
small room the ceiling was so closely hung with glass chandelfers ' 
that to move about was to risk a small shower of pendants falling; 
while the shades for the candles were of such brilliancy in light 
green and pink that the effect in the bright sunshine was quite 
dazzling. ‘^Pearls and barbaric gold’’ there were none to be 
seen,— they had been removed for safe-keeping to his father-in- 
law’s house in the city, w^here the ladies of the' harem were also 
lodged, — but such gimcracks as usually light up the houses of the 
poorest classes in England w^ere not wanting. Cheap pictures in 
common gilded frames, the kind turned out Jby the thousand in 
Germany, all gaudy colours and painfully real, hanging 
the walls ; while a few well- executed portraits of JRussian officers, 
in full uniform and bedecked with orders, were found scattered 
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about. These^ere all neatly framed in wood, and were so well 
got lip that most probably they had been presents to Shere Ali 
from the Embassy, whose stay in Oabnl gave rise to such serious 
results. One small picture was discovered, which is certainly a 
great curiosity. It is jdainly the work of an Afghan artist, and 
carries us back to the disasters of 1841 - 42 , wdien for a time our 
arms suffered so serious a reverse. The subject of the drawdng is 
an Afghan on horseback, in full splendour of gold-braided coat 
of many colours, enormous black Astrakan hativith its character- 
istic cone shape, small black boots peeping out of the wdiite 
drapery of his wide-flowing trouser, and the silver scabbard of 
Ms sword dangling at his side. Ilis saddle is gorgeous in reel 
and gold, -while the trapihngs of his charger are bright with 
elaborate gilding. The horse is, in the language of heraldry, 
ramiMnt, while his rider sits proudly in the saddle, staring out 
. over the wide, wide wwld with an expression of haughty contempt, 
w^hich is almost awe-inspiring. On the green foreground, 
wMcIf represents the grassy s-w^ard of the Cabul plain, a clog, 
abnormally developed in some particulars, gambols along, barking 
joyously (if the protrusion of a crimson tongue as big as his head 
means anything), and thoroughly enjoying his master^s triumph. 
What that triumph is has yet to be told ! On the flank of the 
horse, and so close as to be in clanger of its heels, is the figure 
of a British officer, clad in the old Paiicly uniform, mill a musket 
at the trail in his hand, and crouching in the most abject tenor. 
* Hfs face, that of a boy-subaltern, is turned upwards ; -while his 
ej^e, full of fear and respeefc, is watching his Afghan conqueror 
with great intentness. He is at the double, to keep up -with the 
horse, and the artist has cleverly depicted in figiPre and expression 
the humiliation he is undergoing. Nothing could be finer than 
the contrast betiveen the black-bearded Afghan, with his enormous 
pouting lips of a purple tinge, and staring eyes, and the smooth 
boyish face, MI of timidity, of the unlucky Briton he is leading 
captive. We can afford to laugh at the picture, for the 
wheel has come full circle/’ and the subject now’’ for an artist to 
dr^w would an English Lancer, perfect in his array as a lily 
of the field, leading captive at his stirrup a typical Afghan (say 
Yakub Khan, for example) with a halter round his neck and clad 
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in all the simplicity of a cDiotie. The picture iPhave described 
is a standing curiosity in Camp, and is to be the nucleus of a 

fntnre Cal)iil Picture Gallery. 

In Cabul tlie better class of bouses all present tbe same appear- 
ance outside : that of bigb brown mud walls, witb one or two 
small doorways. Notbiiig can be more unimuting than these 
sun-baked walls, w^Mcb, from the Mediterranean eastwards, 
always mark the residence of a Mussulman population. But 
within them there is much to atone for their forbidding exterior. 
Entering one of these large houses in the Bala Hissar some days 
ago, I found myself in an inner courtyard full 20 yards squam. 
At either end were sets of rooms with open Yerandahs in front, 
built of a framework of wood fitted in with bricks, and then 
carefully plastered over. The lower rooms, were four or five feet 
above the level of the courtyard, and broad flights of steps led 
up to them. Every bit of wood used as supports or for partition 
walls had been carved and fretted with great skill, while the inner 
rooms were cut off from the glare outside hf carved wooden 
screens, some of the patterns being extremely pretty. But “the 
greatest wealth of ornamentation had been lavished above, in 
what were the quarters of tile women. A handsome w^ooden 
staircase, broad enough for four persons to walk abreast, led up 
to these ; and once on the higher level the change from the dull 
brown below was quite refreshing. There was the same repeti- 
tion of carved wmodwmrk and open screens; but the inner walls 
were gay wdth frescoes in every colour, the plaster being cover'fed 
with native designs of scroll-’work, filled in with birds’of startling 
plumage and flowers of hues to shame the rainbow. The ceilings 
and cornices w^ei’fe similarly adorned, the latter being set with 
mirrors in long narrow strips of various sizes. The recesses for 
lamps and the lintels of the doors had all shared in the general 
ornamentation, and to its inmates the zenana fiiust have seemed 
a triumph of artistic skill. All was deserted now, not even a 
door remaining on its hinges. The carved work was smashed 
as if some reckless soldier had thrust his rifle-stock through it; 
4he hits of mirror were starred with stray blow^s, a?iLd the plaster 
had been broken from the walls as the woodwork’ had been torn 
aw^ay. The wood from the staircases leading to the roof, the 
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faTOurite eYeniTfg gossiping place of tlie sirdars, ladies, and 
attendants, had all been carried away, and the gaping holes 
through which the sunlight poured were eloquent* of desolation. 
And it is a desolation \Yell deserved, for it wns in just such a 
house, with courtyai*d and jdeasant ui^per rooms (perhaps not so 
elaborately decorated, the whitew^^ash covering the beauties of the 
frescoes) that Cavagnari was lodged. The Bala Hissar may at 
last meet with the fate which it deserved, and narrowdy escaped, 
when Pollock was master of Cabul in 1842 ; and soon not one 
mud wull may remain to stare its neighbour out of countenance. 
The large godowns in the Upper Fortress are still full of powder 
—nearly a million pounds ; but, with this exception, the place 
has been cleared of all its warlike stores. The excavations at 
the Eesidency are still carried on, but the remains of our oflcers 
have not been found. Two English w^atches w^ere unearthed a 
, few days ago: one had sto|)ped at 2.45 p.m., and the other at 

3.15 P.M. 

• « 

• Wi November. 

There seems to be an impression gaining ground outside that 
the army here has been rather tardy' in its work of vengeance, and 
has not fulfilled its mission in so bloodthirsty a way as might 
have been expected. Much, however, has had to be done in the 
clearing of the Shutargardan, laying in stores for the winter, and 
making inquiry quietly into the probable intention of the scattered 
*re^ments. It would not have been advisable to alarm such of 
the Afghan Sepoys as had left their homes in Cabul and the villages 
near, and we have, therefore, hitherto only picked out a few of 
the worst characters and hanged them as an Encouragement to 
the others,’’ Seeing that no general action was taken in thoroughly 
searching such ■villages as 'were close at hand, the disbanded 
soldiers have retufned in many instances to their homes, and now 
that we have some of the muster-rolls of the regiments in our 
possession, we have suddenly begun to sweep into the net of the 
Military Commissiom every one against whom suspicion exists. 
Fifing parties ^f cavalry are sent out, some with sealed orders, to 
bring in such m#n as have been marked down by informers eager 
to earn the rewards offered for the apprehension of guilty persons, 



The Pimishment of Indikee. , i:; 

and yesterday a swoop was made into the ChaiKleii Yaliey, only 
tw^o or three miles from Campl The tillage of Indikee and its' 
neighbours sent out most of their armed men to fight against ns, 
and for the last month they have been revelling in fancied security, 
in the belief that their misdeeds were unknown. They have just 
been rudely awakened from their pleasant dream. On Friday 
evening the 3rd Sikhs, 5th Punjab Cavalry,- and two mountain 
guns of the Kohat Battery w’ere warned for service with General 
Baker for the morrow^ but their destination w^as kept a secret. 
There are so many channels by which information may leak out 
that if it had been stated whither they were bound, some kind 
friends of the Afghans, who are favourably received in Camp, 
might have given warning to the men whose lives w^ere in danger. 
General Baker formed up the troops outside the w^alls of the 
cantonments at daybreak yesterday morning, and at once moved , 
off through the suburbs of Cabul to the gorge through which the 
river enters the city. The road to the left w^as taken after ^ 
Dehmazung village had been passed just beyo:»ad the gorge, and 
the cavalry pushing on formed a cordon round Indikee. In» my 
last letter I described the village, which General Roberts visited 
three days ago. It is commanded from several points on the lull- 
side, and at one of these the two guns were posted ready to open 
fire if resistance were offered. There ’was, however, no thought 
of fighting : the village was taken quite by surprise, and the 
headmen came out in fear and trembling as General Baker and 
the 3rd Sikhs marched up. The headmen were briefly told that* 
all sepoys belonging to the Afghan army must be brought out and 
surrendered. They were given five minutes to produce the men, 
the threat of a 'forcible search, with, perhaps, wnrse to follow, 
giving point to the request. In a very few minutes they brought 
forward thirty men, unarmed, and wdth no uniform on their backs, 
and these were at once made prisoners. Tha General had a list 
in which the names of certain sepoys known to be in Indikee 
were entered ; and, upon calling this over, several were found to 
be missing. The maliks explained that twenty-two sepoys were 
absent in various directions, and promised faithfully to bring them 
into Slierpnr when they should return. This promise was accepted, 
and the disarmament of the village then began. The orders were 
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that all armSj^emu to the knives so cominonly worn by Afghans, 
should he laid at the door of every house before our sepoys 
entered. This was clone, the whole place being divided into three 
parts : two companies of Sikhs were sent to each section to collect 
the w^eapons. Wlierever the arms were not before the doors the 
houses were searched, aifd in such a manner that but few weapons 
could remain hidden. Indikee having made itself so particularly 
obnoxious, was further punished by a fine of 1,300 maunds of 
grain and 300 loads of bhoosa being levied upon it. This quantity 
of grain and forage was ordered to be delivered in Sherpur within 
a week, and two headmen were taken as hostages for the due 
fulfilment of the bargain. In case of their failing to carry out 
the order, the village will be burnt to the ground. Other villages 
which had shared in the guilt of Indikee were then visited, and 
eighteen more Afghan soldiers taken. Many of these belong to 
the Herat regiments, and answered to their names when called 
upon. They fell into rank at the word of command ; and, when 
right about factb” was called out, preparatory to marching back 
to Sherpur, obeyed with alacrity. All the arms taken were 
humbly carried into camp by the villagers, escorted by our sepoys 
and. sowars, much to the edification of such Cabulis as were met 
upon the road. The raid was altogether a very successful one : 
and if all the towers in the Chardeh Valley are Mown up as a 
pendant to the excursion, the villagers will have been taught a 
severe lesson. To-day the inaliks, true to their word, brought 
in hetw^een twenty and thirty sepoys, many of the latter marching 
quietly in, and surrendering themselves as calmly as if they were 
our own soldiers who had overstayed their leave and expected a 
slight punishment. What their fate is likely to Jbe, appears from 
the result of the sitting of the Military Commission to-day. 
Sixteen prisoners were brought up, and eleven of these will be 
hanged to-morrow* morning. Five poor wretches, khalassies 
belonging to the Artillery, were released, as there was nothing to 
inculpate thema We seem at last to have got hold of certain 
sepoys who were concqrned in the first outbreak in the Bala Hissar. 
The^ do not attempt to conceal their names, or those of the 
regiments to whicji they belong, and hear their sentence of death 
as stoically as if each man were a Spartan. It makes one ex- 
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asperated to see tlie rank and file of tlaese wretches Lfeing inarched 
ofi’ to execution, while their leaders are still at large, and but lew 
of the Cahul rabble have been brought to account. One grows 
sick of hanging ten common men a day ; and there is already a 
talk of an amnesty being shortly proclaimed — only ringleaders and 
certain marked men being excepted. There wiU be no difficulty, 

I imagine, in the future in capturing a few score sepoys if the 
executions have to be begun over again, as the muster-rolls give 
very fully the names and residences of the sepoys. The rolls are 
framed somewhat on the Indian pattern, and are fairly complete. 
One is the crack regiment, called the “Asnider Eegiment,” and 
these men are still at large with good rifles in their hands. 
Perhaps they may have courage enough to die as soldiers, fighting 
openly, rather than come to an end on the scaffold. 

We are unhappy in our minds as to our winter line of com- 
munications, our hopes of the road to Gundamak being secured 
by the meeting of General Macpherson’s and General Charles’ 
Gough’s forces having suddenly dropped below zero. It is difficult 
to understand what has occurred : but the most important step in 
our recent opei-ations has certainly been neutralized in some way. 
Whether it is divided authority, — General Roberts on the Cabul 
side being unable to give orders to General Bright on the Gun- 
damak line so long as the latter remains senior in army rank,— -or 
some local exigency, is not at all clear ; but this much is only too 
plainly evident, that the force under General Charles Gough, after 
joining hands with our brigade at Kata Sung, four miles west of 
Jugdulluck, has fallen back upon Jugdulluck, while General 
'Macpherson has marched down the Tezin river to the Lughmau 
country. Consequently we have been cut off again from the 
Khyber Force for several days. We are most anxious to ensure 
the safety of our postal an.d telegraphic line through the belt of 
mountains which shuts us off from our reinforcements if we chance 
to need them. Besides, we are anxious to send our sick and 
wounded back to India before the full rigour of winter comes upon 
them here’; and, with snow likely to fall early in December, there 
is not much time to spare. General Macpherson, on his part, has 
crossed the Cabul river at a point where, it is ^sMd, a pile-bridge 
could be easily built, and has explored the Lughmau I alle} at 
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its western eticl. Shortness of supplies is given as Ms reason for 
leaving Kata Sung. He has found a good road running for 
30 or 40 miles over nearly a hill country; but whether it will be 
of sendee is quite another matter, which may be dealt with when 
we have route open. The troops with him are needed here, 
as one or two local punitive expeditions have to be sent out ; and 
he has therefore been recalled. The Luttabund route is to be 
adopted as the one best calculated to be followed to Jugdulliick, 
and the Pioneers will be left behind to make it practicable.- Blast- 
ing powder is being sent up to the Eotal, and the work will, it is 
thought, soon he accomplished. In the meantime, General Hugh 
Gough has left Sherpur to arrange for all the posts between 
Luttabund and Jugdulluck being held. There was no opposition 
to the advance from Gundamak beyond a few shots fired by a knot 
of men near Jugdulluck ; the only damage they inflicted w^as the 
w^ounding of one of the Guides’ horses. 

* 

V2th Novemher. 

*• # 

The last few days have been remarkable for the trial and execu- 
tion of no less than forty-nine prisoners, nearly all of whom were 
sepoys belonging to the Herat regiments which attacked the 
Residency, As already mentioned, General Baker captured forty- 
eight men in the Chardeh villages in his excursion of the 8th ; 
and others were brought in by the headmen in fulfilment of their 
promise. In all, eighty-nine were tried by the Military Commission; 
^nd of these, eleven, twenty-eight, and ten were hanged on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th instant. The remainder were released, as 
they were able to give a fairly satisfactory account of themselves, 
two only being retained, as they have promised to^lead our search 
parties to villages -where men are still lying hidden. These two 
men were to have been hanged this morning, and were only 
reprieved at the la^st moment. Every opportunity was given 
to these Afghan sepoys to explain their actions, and such lame 
stories as were invented were easy of disproof. Their maliks 
stated what men were absent from the villages, and whether they 
were with their i-egimehts, or away at distant points during Sep- 
tember and October. The muster-rolls in our possession showed 
the rank and regiment of the men, and in no case did the prisoners 
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deny their identity. Such as TS’ere released Tssre either poor 
wretches like gxin-khalcmies, or sepoys, who could show that 
they were nowhere near Cahul from September 1st to October 8th, 
and could not consequently haye shared in the attack upon the 
Embassy, the battle of Charasia, or the fight on the Cabul Heights. 
These wholesale executions were mainly intended as a punishment 
to such as disregarded the Proclamation issued at Zerghun Shahr 
by General Roberts on October 3rd, and it is now thought an 
example, severe enough, has been made. The Afghan army, or 
such of it as exists, must see that we were thoroughly in earnest 
in threatening with death all who chose to appear as rebels against 
the then Amir, in whose name we were advancing. Of course the 
instant men came in and - surrendered, putting themselves at our 
mercy, the task of hanging them, became a very ungracious one 

if they had only been guilty of contesting an advance. To-day, 

therefore, an amnesty was issued, under which all of this latter 
class were pardoned on condition of surrendering their arms. 
The following is the full text of the amnesty : — , 

Peoclimation of Novembbe 12th, 1879. 

“ To all whom it may concern. On the 12th of October a Pro- 
clamation was issued, in which I offered a reward for the sur- 
render of any persons who had fought against the British troops 
since the 3rd of September, and had thereby become rebels against 
the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received information which* 
tends to show that some at least of those who shared in the 
opposition encountered by the British troops during their 
advance on Cabijl, were led to do so by a belief that the Amir 
was a prisoner in my camp, and had called upon the soldiery and 
people of Cabul to rise on his behalf. Such persons, although 
enemies to the .British Government, were not rebels against their 
own sovereign, and the great British Government does not seek 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be 
that few only of those who took up arms were thus led away by 
the statement of evil-minded men, but rather than punish |;he 
innocent with the guilty, I am willing to believe that all were alike 
deceived. On behalf of the British Government, therefore, I 
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proclaim a ?re^ and complete amnesty to all persons wlio liaYe 
fougiit against the British troops since the 8rd of September^ 
proTided that they now give up any arms in their possession and 
return to their homes. The offer of reward for the surrender of 
such persons is now withdrawn, and they will not, for the future, 
be molested in any on account of their opposition to the 
British adyance. But it must be clearly understood that the 
benefit of this amnesty does not extend to any one, whether 
soldier or civilian, who w-as concerned, directly or indirectly, in 
the attack upon the Eesidency, or who may hereafter be found 
in possession of any property belonging to members of the 
Embassy. To such persons no mercy will be shown. Further, 
I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing the 
Amir’s position in the British camp, instigated the troops and 
people of Cabal to take up arms against the British troops. They 
have been guilty of wilful rebellion against the Amir’s authority, 

* and they will be considered and treated as rebels wherever they 
may be found.” ^ 

• 

It w^as not to be expected that clemency would be extended to 
su^h men as joined in the actual attack upon the Residency, or to 
the leaders, who misled the sepoys afterwards, by declaring that 
the Amir w^as an unwdllmg prisoner in our hands, and was calling, 
from his captivity, upon all true Mussulmans to resist the British, 
and release him from the hands of his owm and his country’s 

• enemies. As we have had daily to watch the string of men 
passing aloijg under escort to the Bala Hissar, many a keen 
regret has been felt that leaders like Nek Mahomed and 
Kushdil Khan have not been in their ranks. The demean- 
our of the men hanged has, in all cases, been one of stolid 
indifference : they accepted their fate as a matter of course, 
and, when suriwnded by the ha^mnets of the Highlanders, 
tried to keep up a semblance of soldierly bearing, by marching- 
in time and keeping shoulder to shoulder. But that one re- 
members the bitter treachery we have come to punish, and 
can almost look dowm from the foot of the scaflbld into the pit 
in which the bodies of our brave Guides are lying, one might 
feel pity for the wretches whose fanaticism has put their heads 
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into tlie noose. There were no extra precantioiis ^aken, even 
%Yhen twenty-eight men had to be hanged; a small’ guard of 
fifty men under a commissioned officer was told off from one of 
the British regiments, and the prisoners were marched off in 
the usual way. They apparently never thought of attempting 
to escape ; and Cabul is so cowed by the military law it is 
now enjoying, that its rabble population has not spirit enough 
left to cry a rescue.” Nothing can be quieter than the city, 
which has always been so notorious for bloodshed and tur- . 
bulence: the shadow of the scaffold is over it, and not one 
among the ruffians who throng its narrow streets, and hide in its 
filthy purlieus, but feels its influence. They have hitherto traded 
upon our known weakness — the worship of the quality of mercy, 
—and it is only now that they understand the new principle of 
retribution we have introduced into our policy. Like Pollock, 
General Eoberts might have destroyed their bazaar and left Cabul 
to its fate ; but whether w^e withdraw again or not, there will be ’ 
the tale of lives taken by our hangmen still to be^counted over in 
the city and the villages ; and who knows yet what powerful names 
may not top the list ? 

The w^ork of the Special Commission dealing with the Massapre 
and intrigues of the Ministers has so far progressed, that, in a 
few days, I believe, the report will be ready. Each of the mem- 
— Colonel Macgregor, Dr. Bellew, and Hyat Khan — is writing 
a report ; and from the three will be framed a final one, to be 
submitted to the Government, with such recommendations, as* 
General Eoberts and his advisers may deem fit to make. The 
chief interest, of course, attaches to the Amir, whose fate now 
hangs in the balance. That he will at least be deported to India 
seems beyond doubt. What punishment will be meted out to the 
Mustaufi, the Wazir, Yahiya Khan, and Zakariah Khan, cannot 
of course be estimated ; but if the evidence against them of 
inciting the rebel regiments to continue in arms is at all clear, 
they ought certainly not to be spared. They see day by day how 
unyielding we are in carrying ont the work we have undertaken ; 
and, if guilty, they must uneasily count their beads while calcu- 
lating the chances of ultimate escape. The amnesty is so framed 
that they do not at present come within its scope, and they cannot 
tell the exact evidence which has been forthcoming as to their 
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intrigues, are closely guarded, and all access to tliem will 

be forbidden until their sentence is pronounced. There is one 
prisoner in the row of tents where our captives are confined who 
is to be treated to-morrow to the smart punishment of fifty lashes, 
and his case is a peculiar one. When the Ghilzais and their allies 
were investing the Shufeargardan, Colonel Money received a jirgah 
w=ho proposed certain terms which I have before characterized as 
absurd. The tribes proposed, first, that the force then in Shutar- 
gardan should retire to Ali Kheyl, the Ghilzais finding carriage 
for their stores and giving hostages as a guarantee of good faith. 
This was declined, and they then made a similar proposition, 
gi\ing Kushi as the destination of the troops instead of Ali KheyL 
On this also being rejected, the jirgah said that on promise of 
payment of two lakhs of rupees they would disperse the tribes. 
This was laughed at by Colonel Money and Dr. Bellew, and the 
jirgah were dismissed. One Gliilzai chief, losing his temper, 
* said : — “ Yery well, to-monw morning we will come and cut all 
your ^throats.” *.This part of the programme did not come off, 
and^this man had afterwards the audacity to come into Camp 
here, no doubt to see how we were progressing. He was recognized 
an^l arrested, and to-morrow he will be sent back to his tribe well 
scored with the lash. He will, perhaps, use greater discretion in 
future. While on this matter of the Shiitargardan investment, 
it is worth mentioning that one section of the tribes has been 
punished in a manner that may rather astonish their chiefs. 
When it was believed that the telegraph line would he perma- 
nently laid tp Cahill from Ali Kheyl, large quantities of timber were 
purchased from local maliks, one section (the Ahmed Kheyls, I 
believe) supplying Es. 6,000 worth. They had been paid half 
this sum ; but as they broke faith by joining the other tribesmen 
during the late disturbances, General Eoherts has sanctioned the 
confiscation of tho^Es. 3,000 still due to them. This will he a 
heavy fine, and is a ready mode of punishing them. The cost of 
laying the line from Ali Kheyl westwards to within a few miles of 
Dobundi was over Es. 20,000, and nearly all the wire and posts 
have been carried off by the hillmen — a costly experiment to us, 
which it is to be hoped will not be repeated, 

Wearenowrejoicing inthe probable opening of the road from here 
to Jugdulluck, as arrangements have been made by General Hugh 
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Gongli for the garrisonmg of the posts. Oiir quarters in harracks 
are not quite ready, and such a sudden access of cold as that now 
experienced is difficult to withstand in the light tents our men 
have to live in. Yesterday there were signs from the early morn- 
ing that some change was threatening, the sun being obscured by 
a haze which, in the eyes of the natives, haeant snow. Late in 
the afternoon one of the local khak-bads, or small dust-storms, 
swept over Camp, and this was followed by light rain, just sufficient 
to lay the dust. A great fall of temperature occurred, which 
drove us to seek the warmth of poshteens and over-coats, and just 
before sunset sleet began to drift dowm. For about an hour it fell, 
not very heavily however, and soon the whole cantonment was 
whitened over. The hills about were all obscured by light clouds, 
which closed dowm upon the plain, and w^e began to fear heavy 
snow would fall. Fortunately, howwer, for our comfort, it cleared 
up soon after six o’clock ; hut a sharp frost set in, and the night 
was bitterly cold, water freezing even in our tents. To-day the " 
sky was as blue and clear as in June, and the fHozen sleets soon 
disappeared as the sun shone out. In sheltered places little 
patches of white are still seen, while the Pughman mountains 
are covered with snow. An early and severe winter is expected 
from this sudden change, although it is possible two or three weeks 
of bright genial sunshine may still be in store for ns before the 
real winter snow-fall covers the country. A flying column, made 
up from General Baker’s brigade, was to have started for Ghazni 
on the 15th, General Boberts in person accompanying it ; buh iU 
is probable that the expedition will now be postponed. It w^oulcl 
involve great hardships to march troops between 80 and 90 miles 
exposed to sleet and snow storms ; and as the chief object of the 
journey would he to secure food and forage, other means may, 
perhaps, be found to gain the end in view. The proclamation of 
an amnesty will give confidence to villagers at a* distance, who may 
now be tempted to bring in supplies. 

There has not been much excitement in Camp apart from the 
news of a skirmish at Doaba, in wMch the ^67th had, at last, a 
chance of distinguishing themselves. We shall only gain parti- 
culars of this little fight, which has cost us four killed and five 
wounded, when General Macpherson comes in on the 14th. 
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.CHAPTER XII. 

Winter Supplies—Tlie Forage Difficulty — Lack of Civilized Appliances and Inventions— 
Compressed Hay— The Sick Convoy for India— Alleged Atrocities— The Inquiry 
into Dr. Bourke’s Statement — An Exaggerated Description of the Charasia Battle- 
field — Greneral Macpherson’s Excursion to Tagao — ^Attitnde of the Safis — Shere 
All’s Military Eoad along the Korthern Bank of the Cahnl Eiver — The Skirmish 
at Doaba — ^Narrow Escape of Captain Poole’s Company — Defeat of the Safis. 

Sheepue,, IMh Fovemher. 

The fall of sleet on the evening of the 11th led ns to believe that 
severe weather might be setting in ; hut, to oiir surprise, the same 
genial days which delighted us before have returned ; and after 
• three sharp nights, in which a cheerful fire in a walled building 
would have been very w’elcome, we are hoping that winter will 
spare us further inclemency at least for two or three weeks. The 
Ghazni expedition may, I think, be looked upon as abandoned ; 
and we are trusting to local sirdars to bring us in the large supplies 
of*forage w^hich we were going out to seek. Advances in hard 
cash are made to these men, so that they may go out with the 
practical evidence of our willingness to buy up all the bhoosa in 
the country, and from Daoud Shah downwards they promise us 
^great things in the way of supplies. As I said in a late letter, 
the question of forage is the most pressing, as, once the ground is 
covered with snow, the scanty supply of grass -which now comes in 
will be entirely cut off. From Kohistan, the Logar and Ghardeli 
Valleys, and the villages in the Cabul plain eastwards to Butkhak, 
we have drawn some thousands of maunds ; but with the horses 
of the 9th Lancers, three native regiments, and two batteries of 
Artillery, as w^ell as the mules of two mountain batteries, to be kept 
in good condition, and all the transport animals to be fed, the con- 
sumption is enormous. Pressed hay would be worth its weight in 
silver if w^e could only get it here ; but, of course, we might as 
w^eli long for se^-coal fires. One sees much written of what ought 

* One maund = 40 seers = SO lbs. 
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to be , done by armies advancing from India into 4 Jgbanistaii, and 
tbe slowness of onr marches is sometimes criticized very rabidly ; 
but the critics seem to forget that w’e have no railw’ays upon onr 
lines of communication, and that we are asked to make war in 
almost as rude a 'way as the barbaric hordes which s'wept to and 
from India centuries ago. Barring our weapons and ammunition 
— and even here we have been served with Gatling guns that will 
not work — we have but the old means of advance : the camels, 
mules, and ponies, which have been time-honoured carriers since 
the days of Alexander ; and we have them in such small iiiimhers, 
that the loss of even 100 is a serious matter. We feed them as 
the old w^arriors fed their beasts of burden — on such corn and 
forage as we can get ; but wdiereas they appropriated every maund 
that w^as to he found, and asked no questions, we pay exorbitant 
prices, dealing as traders, and not as conquerors, with the people. 
Civilization has done this much, that it has shown there are ways 
by w^hich forage for a month can be carried in so small a compass 
that it is hut little encumbrance ; but w^e reap no^benefit from the 
discovery, and are thrown into a by-no-means fertile country tp do 
as best w^e can with such supplies as may be forthcoming. The 
very hackeries which ply along the road from Jhelum to Jumrqod 
groan out reproaches against the civilization which permits them 
to linger out their lives ; and every grass-cutter’s pony, half hidden 
by his huge bundle of worthless straw, or burnt-up grass, kicks 
against the absurd pricks which force him to do as his ancestors 
— fetch and carry bulky loads of which he himself eats nearly- 
half. We could do mighty deeds, and march migh|}y distances, 
w-ere it not that our transport equipment is usually x — an unknown 
quantity, w^hich c^n never be relied upon. In the morning x may 
equal the equivalent of 10,000 camels; in the evening it maybe 
9,500 ; after six months’ campaigning it may be 500. We have 
not merely to forage for the chargers of our .fighting men— we 
have to feed the very animals which carry the forage, and carry it 
often in its bulkiest form. If we had merely to do the latter, we 
might trust to the country, especially where the local baggage 
animals are used for carriage. A Cavalry Brigade that could 
carry its own forage — -and such a brigade coulH be created if 
advantage were taken of the principle which reduces hulk to one- 
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twentieth o\ ®en less-wonH be so powerful an aid to an 
advancins force, that delays would be almost unknown. Ibere 
would be no ciuestion, as there is now, of sending back re^men s 
to pasturing-gi-ounds; there would be the means su^™| 
them always at hand. A pony that now carnes a load which a 
horse can eat in a day, could carry food for twenty days. A 
trooper could strap his forage to his saddle as he now does 
his gram-bag. We might take many a hint from the nomads 
of Central Asia— perhaps the horsemen who can travel long 
distances, and keep their horses always equal to the work, bettei 
than any other race in the world. The Turcoman carries with 
him, in the ingenious shape of small balls of foo , sue con 
centrated nourishment, that his horse never flags in a sixty-mile 
ride: and if he can do this in his own rude way, and be inde- 
pendent of passing supplies, we, with elaborate hay-presses and 
chemical processes, might surely put ourselves^ at least on liis 

• level. I have been led into this dissertation chiefly by reason of 
the proposed splitting up of our cavalry brigade. It is said that 
the a2th Bengal Oavahy will probably remain for the winter in 
the Jellalabad Valley, where forage is fairly plentiful ; and it is 
also possible that another cavalry regiment will be sent from our 
camp here to join them. We all regret that the cavalry which 
has been with us during the march upon Cabul should have to be 
sent back even for three or four months ; and yet what can be 
done ? 150,000 maunds of hlioosa (chopped straw) is the estimate 

•made by the Commissariat Department of the quantity of foiage 
required from the 1st of November to the end of March, and we 
have only gathered in between 15,000 and 20,000 maunds. The 

• deficiency is so great that, unless the sirdars we aa-e now employing 
as purchasing agents keep their pledges, our cavalry must starve 01 
be sent back. Besides, we have been busy in providing the army 
with several hundmd yahoos as transport animals. These yahoos 
will have to be fed during the winter, in addition to the mules and 
camels we brought up with us from Ali Eheyl: there were not 
many certainly, for we did wonders in the way of moving with 
Mttje carriage. It may seem trifling, with passing events, to grow 
eloquent upon so dry a subject as haj^; but in wnrfare, such as 
we are engaged in, cavalry are so indispensable, that their position 
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sboulcl be fairly represented. We bear of bay-presses l3eing made 
for tbe Candabar Force, but we do not want to be encumbered 
with these. Could not tbe forage, ready compressed, be sent to 
us without further trouble ? 

Tbe convoy of sick and wounded, which left Sberpiir to-day, 
was made up of fifty-two Europeans, seventy-two native soldiers 
and follow'ers, and eight officers. There were also a number of 
time-expired men, and a sufficient escort was sent to take care of 
the convoy as far as Butkhak, whence the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
and the 28th Native Infantry will be detailed to see them through 
the mountainous country lying between the Cabul plain and the 
Jellalabad Valley. All the elephants here have also been sent 
away to General Bright’s force, as we are not likely to want them 
until the spring, and they would have probably died ofl’ when the 
snow came. The convoy will do the distance to Peshawnr by easy 
marches, and every precaution will be taken against possible 
attacks in the Passes that have to be gone through.- The sick have 
not been sent aw^ay a day too soon, as the cold :^*ghts here^ are 
very trying to weakly men. The hospital quarters in the barrapks 
are now ready, and are very comfortable. Such invalids as are 
only suffering from slight ailments are now in the rooms, the 
strong mud walls of which set at defiance the cold which 
penetrated so easily the thin canvas of the tents. 

Further examination of the Luttabund route has showm that a 
good road can be made with very little trouble, the difficult bits 
near the Kotal being avoided by a slight diversion. Scarcely ai^ 
blasting will be needed, and as this kind of skilled labour is 
generally very protracted and tiresome, the saving of much 
valuable time is a great consideration. The Pioneers will be 
enabled to return to Sherpur to finish their lines and to cany out 
such defensive works on the Bemaru Heights as may be thought 
necessary. These works will probably be on a large scale, so far 
as the general design goes ; but the immediate work to be done 
will be the building of block-houses, or towm-s, wffiere the picquets 
can be posted under shelter from the cold wind which sw^eeps 
across the ridge. Three or four tents are now pitched on the 
heights; but it is very trying, especially for nativenroops, to do 
sentry-go in such an exposed spot. An enemy* would scarcely 
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Yentare to attack the Camp from : the north, as they would, have to 
crosS' a level, grassy plain, on which the cavalry .would have them 
at their mercy.. The long, shallow Wazirahad lake, bordered by 
marshy ground, shuts in this plain to the north, a :spnr from the 
Piighman range again botmding the lake still further to the iiortli. 
The maidmi is now used as a polo-ground, or for giving our horses 
a gallop ; while the lake affords wild-fowl shooting for sportsmen 
lucky enough to have guns and cartridges. 

There has not been much to excite us in Gamp lately, except 
t%YO slight shocks of earthquake yesterday ; and as the executions 
have for the present ceased, there seems falling , upon us that fatal 
period of inactivity which always follows successful movements 
against an enemy w^ho runs away after the first brush. But one 
unpleasant incident has occurred, and it has been made the most 
of. We have had a Court of Inquiry, and the subject thereof has 
been nothing less than atrocities/’ In a letter from the cor- 
respondent of the Owil cmd Military Gazette appeared a para- 
graph in whic|j ‘^a noble corps ” was said to have disgraced itself 
by^burning alive the wounded Afghans left behind by their friends 
on the Charasia Heights. The paragraph implied, from the con- 
text, that the ?2ncl Highlanders had been guilty of this cruelty ; 
but, on inquiry being made, Dr. Bourke, the correspondent of the 
Lahore paper, said that, although he had not named the regiment, 
it was the men of the 5th Ghoorkas who had burned the Afghan 
wounded. This was the first General Eoberts had heard of any 
|uch occurrence, as Dr. Bourke had made no report on the sub- 
ject, although he had drawn a highly-coloured picture of the scene 
in his letters. The General at once ordered a court to assemble 
and to take evidence, not merely to clear the good name of the 
72nd, but to investigate the charge against the Ghoorkas. The 
President of the Court was Major Pratt, of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry. Being' a closed court, it has not, of course, transpired 
what evidence w^as taken ; but I believe the following are the facts 
of the case.s of cruelty said to have taken place, Vf hen the 
heights were cleared by the general rush of General Baker’s troops, 
the Afghans left thSir dead on the ground as well as several men 
wounded at cfese quarters. A Ghoorka was seen stooping near 
one of' the latteh* ; and when Dr. .Bourke, with the ambulance,. 
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came up, it was foiiiicl that the 'Afghan, who«-.ha€i been shot- 
through the breast and almost disembowelled by a bayonet thrust 
'.or slash .from a kookfiey had had his clothes set on fire. A box of 
matches was lying near the body. The man was m eMremis^ and 
was said to be insensible; and by Dr. Bourke's orders a European 
soldier shot him throngh the head. Another Afghan lying n.ea.r. 
had also his white clothing smouldering, and ■ he was shot in a 
similar w^ay. This seems to he the plain truth about the affiiir, 
which has been exj-iggerated into the wholesale burning alive of 
wounded men. The (xhoorkas know the- superstitious dread 
among Mussulmans of any part of their body being destroyed 
after death ; and, on the face of it, there is the probability of a 
lighted match having been applied to the clothes of men seemingly 
dead, in order to send their souls to perdition. The passions of 
the Ghoorkas have also been highly inflamed by a story which 
reached Ali Kheyl from Cabiil, that a Ghoorka, with the Guides’ 
escort, was led through the city streets with his face blackened, 
w^as horribly tortured, and afteiwards burned alive.? They believed 
fervently in this story, and, as I have said, they may have thought 
to kill the Afghans in tlie next w^oiid as well as this. No one in 
the force would seek to be an apologist for such cruel acts m 
burning alive, deliberately and systematically, the w^ouncled men of 
an enemy even so cruel as are the Afghans ; but the reflections cast 
upon the 72nd Highlanders and upon General Eoberts himself, as 
letting such acts go unpunished, are as unjust as they are absurd. 
The General knew nothing whatever of the incident u.ritil Ms 
attention was called to it in the new^spapers, and Ms action then 
w-as prompt enough. I understand that he has now called upon Dr. 
Bourke to give his, reasons for not reporting the matter officially. 

16t/^. November. 

■ Yesterday Sir Frederick Eoberts and Brigadier-General Baker 
rode over to Butkhak, where Brigadier-General Macpherson is 
encamped after his late excursion in the Tagao country. There, 
have been so many movements of troops in the Cabiil ]plain lately, 
that the only escort the General thought it 'necessary to take wit|i 
Mm. was six sowars .of the. 5th Punjab, Cavalry, ^bince the first 
brigade marched to Butkhak on the 1st instant, the villagers in the 
- - , L 2 
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plain and iifthaJower Logar Valley, wMcli runs down from the 
Sang-i-Nawisbta defile, liaYe seen small parties of cayalry con- 
stantly on the moYe backwards and forwards, and within the last 
few days ha Ye watched the. 23rd Pioneers encamped on the banks 
of the Logar and the long convoy of sick and wounded march along 
on the way to India. There have been so many evidences of our 
presence, that any unruly tribesmen or disbanded sepoys have wisely 
kept very quiet. The road may be considered safe, even for a 
solitary traveller ; the telegraph wire has hitherto been scrupulously 
respected ; and our foraging parties have never been molested. 

We w^ere, of course, anxious to learn some particulars of the 
late skirmish, in which a company of the 67th had come to close 
quarters with the Safis ; and, leading the invalid camp, we passed 
up to the head-quarters of the 1st Brigade near the village walls. 
Sir Frederick Eoberts heard the details of the affair from General 
Macpherson as well as an account of the work done by the Brigade 
in opening up communication with the Khyber Force. I may 
her^ incidentally state that Sir F. Eoberts has now received' the 
locftl rank of Lieutenant-General, and commands all the troops in 
Eastern Afghanistan, Jumrood being the point in the Peshawur 
dk’ection to which his power of control extends. Some severe 
strictures have been passed upon those who have hitherto had 
the supreme control of the force operating from Peshawmr, and 
the answer given to these is that General Bright’s advanced 
Brigade wus a ^‘flying column.” If that yvere so, how wus it that 
it^took tw^enty-four days to fly ” from Jellalabad to Kata Sung, a 
distance oL about sixty miles? Surely its wings must have been 
clipped by Transport or Commissariat scissors, in which case it 
would cease to be a flying column at all, and would drop clowm to 
the low^er level of a sedate brigade moving two and a half miles a 
day, sleeping comfortably in tents, and living on the fat of the 
land. But in that case there should have been supplies sufficient 
to have justified the stay of the troops at Kata Sung, and so to 
have secured the road. General Macpherson had of course no 
supplies with Mb force, as eY^erything is being gathered into 
Sherpur for the winter ; and he could not stay at Kata Sung, but 
had to try and find food north of the Cabul rmr. Here accord- 
ingly came in the story of the reconnaissance northward into 
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Tagao and of the collision with the Sails. The bed of the Cabiil 
riyer lies about tea miles north of Kata -Sung., Sei Baba, and the 
Luttahiind Kotal, its direction being due east and west. Prom 
the vast pile of mountains which shut out the Gabul plain 
from Gundamak high spurs rUn down towards the river, and 
among these the Tezin stream, with two or three small tributaries, 
finds its way. When General Maepherson found that the force he 
had come to meet at Kata Sung had withdrawn, he turned off to 
the north, and proceeding down the bed of the Tezin stream for 
six or seven miles, reached the banks of the CabuL He encamped 
at Sirobi, and on the 8th, resolved to cross the river to the village 
of Naghloo, on the opposite bank, two miles higher up. The natives 
had reported that a good road was in existence on the northern side 
of the Oabul from that point, and that it had been regularly used as 
the military convoy route between Cabul and Jellalabad. General 
Maepherson found, without much difficulty, a ford over the Cabul, 
wdiich is here a stream with a strong current travellinjjvery rapidly on 
account of the descent of 4,000feet, wffiich the river makesfrom Cabul 
to Jellalabad. Like all fords, however, in the Cabul river, this 
crossing-place w^as found to have its dangers, the least divergence 
from the narrow roadw^ay — if the wmrd can be used wffiere there 
is no dry land — plunging men and horses into deep water. The 
fatal experience of the 10th Hussars at Jellalabad last spring w^as 
remembered, and ropes wvere stretched across the stream by wLich 
the men w^ere guided. This marked the road to be taken^ and 
minimized the danger. On the evening of the 8th half the force had 
crossed to Naghloo without any accident, except that Lieutenants 
Forbes* and Maegregor, of the 92nd Highlanders, acting as orderly 
officers to the General, were swept away by the current. By a little 
hard swimming they managed to reach the bank again. The troops 
bivouacked without tents. On the following day a reconnaissance 
was made from Naghloo eastwards, towards the Liighman country, 
Lieutenant Manners Smith, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
going out with a few^ cavalry to examine the district. The orders 
given to the troops were not to fire upon any of the local tribesmen, 
unless the latter first opened fire ; and this order was rigorously car- 
ried out. Working down on the left bank of the Oabul, a Uotal w’as 
gained eight or ten miles from Camp, from which a splendid view of 
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Laghman Valley wis obtained. There was a track right 
1 ! a A this, and this was undoubtedly the road used by the late 
ciT^Pve'lli for his military couYoys. It seemed to traverse an almost 
1 !l country ; and escept that to use it would involve two bridges 
Aue nearNaghloo and the oth«r at Jellalabad,— there can be no 


,PStion that it would be far easier than v%a Jugdulluck, Gunda 
r. TTia AAiiTitrv. however, north of the Cabu 


V and Futtehabad. The country, however, north of the Cabul 
• known to be inhabited by Safis— converted Kafirs, whose 
?,«tieism exceeds that of almost any other Mahomedans. 
r^ao in which they live, boasts of several fertile valleys, 
Sered by the Panjshir, Tagao, and TJzbin rivers, and might 
Irnish supplies if the people could be reduced to obedience. 
Then- chief is one Usman Khan,* a noted robber ; and of the temper 
f kis followers we have already had an example. When the 
^Reconnoitring party were looking into the Lughman Valley, some 
^'•eventy Safis, all armed with jJmails and swords, appeared a few 
Punched yards, off, and threatened to attack the troops if they 
proceeded further into their country. As they did not open fire, 
^0 notice was taken of their threats, and Lieutenant Smith 
^eturned to Naghloo in peace. On the next day, the 10th, a 
foraging* party of one company of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Poole, was ordered to march up the Cabul river to a village some 
gix or seven miles to the west of Naghloo. - This village is in 
close proximity to Doaba, at the junction of the Panjshir and 
Cabijl rivers. The villagers near the Cabul are not Safis ; and as 
tPeyhad expressed their willingness to sell grain and forage, only . 
a small party of men’ were sent out in charge of about 100 camels 
ajid mules. The road taken was found to be rather difficult, a 
jjarrow defile close to the river having to be passed through, four 
jjjiles from Naghloo. After passing through this, the narrow 
^^jjjgPtrack passed over a^ small semicircular piece of open 
(Tj'ound, the hills falling away to the north. At the western end 
^-as a second defile, with a high ridge running up to the right and 
gpatting out from view the village beyond. When Captain Poole 
.(pas crossing the open with thirty men, some distance in front of 
the baggage animals? he met a number of villagers hastening 
along with their household ^oods and cattle. They were evidently 
* Afterwards killed on the Asmai Heights on December 14th. 
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panie-strickeri and shonted wildly to Captain Poole, but as lie did 
not understand their language lie pushed on to the second defile. 
It appears that what they really said was that the Safis were in 
force over the defile, had attacked their village, burned their 
houses, and murdered some ot the inhabitants. Upon getting 
through the second defile. Captain Poole saw on the slope 
below some 800 or 1,000 armed men, who immediately opened 
fire. The thirty men of the 67th returned the fire and checked 
the enemy, who had tried to rush forward. It was important to 
keep them back until the baggage animals with their small guard 
of twenty-four men could retrace their steps through the first 
defile. After firing for some time, our men observed 300 or 400 
Safis creeping round over the hill to the north, with the evident 
intention of getting into the open plain and cutting oif all retreat. 
The position of the handful of men then became so hazardous, 
that Captain Poole ordered them to fall back, and for aj^ hour a^d 
a half he faced towards the Safis, who advaneejd to within 40 
yards. It was in the open that our men began tb drop, although 
one had been shot dead in the defile. Cover was takemunder the 
I'iver bank, which was three or four feet above the level of the 
stream ; and though the enemy opened fire from the. southern 
hank, they could not do much mischief. The steadiness of the 
soldiers, who used their Martinis with good effect, was remarkable 
throughout, one or two incidents being worth recording. The 
crack shot of the regiment. Corporal Woolley, was with the eom-> 
pany, and his practice was wonderfully good. He W3s ■'unfor- 
tunately shot through the leg, hut still continued firing. One of 
his .comrades, on being shot down, fell into the river, and 
struggled hard to gain the bank. Two Safis ran down to cut him 
up ; and these men Corporal Woolley shot before they could make 
their way to the wounded man. The latter was so exhausted by 
his efforts that he fell back, and* was drowned in the stream. 
Corporal Woolley also brought down two standard-bearers. The 
fighting was so close that Captain Poole could not carry off his 
dead (two others were killed »n the open besides the men 
in the defile) ; and the Safis mutilaljed them in a horrible 
way. Their eyes were gouged out, and faces cut to pieces by 
sharp knives, so that the bodies could scarcely he identified. 
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While fighting across the'" open, Captain Poole was struck by a 
bullet in the calf of the leg, and four other soldiers were wounded. 
One, who was too badly hit to be able to walk, was put upon a 
camel, and carried safely away. Lieutenant Carnegy kept the men 
together after his Captain had be^n hit ; and although eight men 
and an officer out of fifty-six had been either killed or wounded, 
the others never wavered. A sowar had galloped back to Naghloo 
for assistance, and General Macpherson sent out at once a 
sq[uadron of the 12th Bengal Cavalry and four mountain guns ; 
150 of the 67th, and a company of the 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry following. The cavalry arrived at the trot, but the defile 
was so blocked by the baggage animals, that to get through was 
impossible. The sowars dismounted and "went up the hill to use 
their carbines, and the guns, also arriving, went up the crest under 
escort of the 28th and one company of the 67th, under Major 
Baker, and opened fire at 1,000 yards into the mass of the Safis 
below% The shells had a wholesome effect upon the enemy, and 
vollej^'s from thS Martinis and Sniders were also fired at long 
ranges. One man of the 28th was killed by a stray bullet. The 
other company of the 67th, under Lieutenant Atkinson, went 
along the -liver bed, and the enemy then retreated behind dL.sungar 
on the ridge to the north of the second defile, and covering their 
right flank. The mountain guns came into action again at 1,700 
yards, having been brought down into the plain, and Major Baker 
marched over the hills to take the sungar in flank. Lieutenant 
Atkinsoiv advancing at the same time, the Safis fled towards the 
Doaba, the cavalry puimiing them for six miles. Their loss must 
have been heavy, as they left many of their dead behind ; §even 
bodies were found in one nullah. The mutilated bodies of three 
men of the 67th were recovered ; the fourth had been swept down 
the river. The whole affair proves how great a risk small foraging 
parties run in an unexplored -country, where the temper of the 
inhabitants is uncertain. It is true no resistance was expected ; but 
the fanaticism of the Safis is so well known, that extra precautions 
should have been taken. The difficult ground to be traversed also 
pu^ a small body of infantry, encumbered with baggage animals, at 
a great disadvantage. That ojie-sixth of Captain Poole’s company 
was put out of action is too significant to be lightly regarded. 
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n of Inquiry upon the Massacre — The Suspicion against 
-The Eeport forwarded to the Government of India— 

Dhe Amir to India— Gatherings of Tribesmen at Ghazni— 
g Supplies for the Winter— The Khyber Lmc of Commu- 
tainable from Peshawur — Slowness of the IChyber Advance 
to Ghazni— The Season of its falling through — The 
E the Indus— General Baker’s Excursion to the Maidan 
dley in Winter— Sir E. Koberts joins General Baker— The 
Chan’s Villages in the Barra Narkh. 

Sheeptjk, IQth November. 

tant work wMch the British force came^to 
been done; the Commission appointed *to 
nstances of the massacre o| our Enyqy and 
in the battle of Charasia, has 
,nd to-day the report was duly 'signed by 
)r. Bellew, and Mahomed Hyat Khan. Eor 
■ F. Roberts has had the report before him, 
summary of it to the Government of India, 
i in possession of its main features several 
of the document can reach them. In due 
.ent will, no doubt, furnish a ^onnected 
its of the early part^ of September, and the 
len be able to judge on what basis of proof 
nst Yakub Khan and his most favoured 
ed * The Commission began examining 
bt of October ; so that it is exactly a month 
step was taken towards compiling the mass 
iderstood to have been recorded. I have 
erv fully how difficult was the work which lay 
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".ovo ffiT+liPomin". to trust to later 
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were w. 

too bolllj, 101 „ „tolmthecooiiti7. Thm-e mas a 

femil} shoold asato ^ f..ii„e wheii the Proclamation of 

slight dissipation ot tms » Yakub Khan’s voluntary 

October 28 th was Afghanistan to look to the 

abdication, and ^ ‘ ^ ^ Cabul for their authority in 

Commander of the B^txsh 1 
futoe; but we are toown to be ^0 

still lurked uneasiness m many 1. i Km nnAn The 

that micyht reasonably have been expected to be open. Iho 
‘ ® ,. xi, elate sovereign in our Camp— even though 

rwt'urtobfnider l close" gmmd-wss too pomo.M .n 
MXeto belsily swept away: if he had been hurried awy 
mfluence m oe ea atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty 

to India in disgrace, tne _ 

n 1 1 j n-n But our ideas of justice are too stiict to 

j:b rssio^ and it mas resolved to ,^,e Yahnb 

Khan Lfeir a chance of defending himself as he “">d lto »^‘7 
expect. That he lost his personal liberty by listening to foolish 
councillors, who thought he might gain somethmg by flight was 
pothing to us. One cannot always guard a man against his own 
stupidly-. Having, then, to keep Yakub Khan with us, we had to 
do as best we could in gaining means of judging what were hi 
relations with the men who stood forth as leadera of the jebe 
army, and how far he had sympathized with their plans. In 
endeavouring to trace out the palace intrigues which Nek Mahomed, , , 
Kushdil Khan, and others had set on foot, the Commission 
had often to rely upon me%ihemselves tainted with suspicion ; 
and when this was the case the statements had to be carefully 
weighed and critically compared with facts which were attested 
beyond doubt. To dwell, as I have dwelt before, upon the strong 
point of an Afghan, and the strongest of a Barakzai— the 
capacity for lying^would be jnerely to repeat an old story : the 
lies might contain in them a germ of truth shining out as a silent 
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tile GoTermnent alone wlScli can pronounce the final sentence. 
That the Commission will have spoken freely, and not have shrunk 
from any startling conclusions it may have been driven to, I am 
fully convinced — they are not the men for half measures who have 
composed it — and in the full expectation that their recommenda- 
tions will be carried out, even if the end is more than usually 
bitter, all of us who have sojourned before Cabul since we camped 
on Siah Sung Eiclge, on 9th October, are content to rest until 
everything is made known. 

The latest arrivals in Camp are Mahomed Syud, Governor of 
Ghazni, and Faiz Mahomed, the Afghan General, whose name 
became so familiar when Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission was 
turned back in the Khyber. Faiz Mahomed was then in com- 
mand at Ali Musjid, and his interview vuth Cavagnari just below 
the fortress is matter of history. He does not seem to have 
shared in the rebellion, and his adherence to Yakub Khan was 
nevei* shaken. Mahomed Syud was compelled to leave Ghazni, as 
he found himself powerless to control the local moollahs, who 
have been* preaching a jehad on their own account, and have 
gathered together several thousand tribesmen from the villages in 
the district. There are but few trained sepoys in their ranks, and, 
although they have made the road between Ghazni and the more 
northern districts very unsafe, their efforts are too insignificant to 
be at present seriously regarded. 

November. 

Nae, nae ! ITl nae* fa’ out till I’ve washed ma’ hands in th’ 
Caspian ! ” These were the words, not of any veteran soldier 
looking forward to crossing bayonets with the Bussians, but of a 
plucky little drummer boy, of the 92nd Highlanders, when toiling 
painfully along the road to CabuL The lad had his heart in 
the right place at any rate ; anil if the strength of an army is to 
be judged by its marching powers, we have rare material in our 
ranks. It is a long cry from Cabul to the Caspian; but the 
drummer boy may have many years of soldiering before Mm ; 
aniif ever the Gordon Highlanders form up on the shores of 
Russia’s inland sea, to that boy should belong the honour of lead- 
ing the van. But we are only at Cabul, and it now seems beyond 
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want ary Movements Hampered. 

doubt tliat we sliall not advance any furtlier tills ^ear? The win- 
ter, has ' come down upon ns with a suddenness that we little 
expected from the mildness of the last season ; and 20® of frost 
have warned ns that bivouacking ont would be nearly impossible 
for well-clad soldiers, and would be certain death to himdrecls of 
camp-followers. The news of the distuihanees on the Ghazni 
Koad may, perhaps, call forth the remark that, after Cabiil had 
been captured, and tbe country around cowed into order, a rapid 
march to Ghazni should have been ordered. There is much vir- 
tue in sudden and striking displays of force in an enemy’s country, 
particularly when the enemy is disorganized by defeat, and is 
debating as to the possibility of waging guerilla warfare. But 
there are considerations which must override even rapidity of 
action, and the first of these is the provision of supplies on which 
• an army can subsist when far removed from its base of action. 
Gabul w^as practically in our possession on the 9th of October, 
though the formal march into the Bala Hissar did not take place' 
until three days later ; and our cavalry and spies Imd shown m that 
no organized resistance was being prepared within many miles of 
the capital. The rebel regiments had melted away; the city 
people w^ere cowering in abject submission ; and tbe local tribes 
bad seen that their day had not come and were once more in their 
homesteads, nursing their wrath and their jhezails until the 
Kafirs slionld be delivered into their hands. Sir F. Eoberts was 
at this time quite cut off from India, so far as a connected line 
of communication went ; the Shutargardan post was the only Ipk- 
between Cabul and Kurram, and that was beset by^ an army of 
hill-men. From that direction he might hope, by relieving the 
garrison, to get^one convoy through ; but beyond that point he 
could not go. the great height of the Shutargardan Pass pre- 
cluded all hope of keeping troops there during the winter. He 
had come from Ali Kheyl with but a few days ^provisions ; and it 
was plain that, unless supplies came by way of the Khyber, 
the army must rely upon the country for food for its 18,000 sol- 
diers and followers. That one might have reasonably expected a 
long string of baggage animals to be moving ^vestwurds from 
Peshawiir at the end of October did not seem so* preposterous as 
men with General Bright’s column wmuld no\v have us believe. 
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To say tliatTeshawur was swept clean of all “imals 

te tom, is figging ibe question. Tbe tom ^ 

was only half-equipped when it began the advance upon , 

and Northern India stiU held many thousands of mules, donkeys, 
camels, and their kind. We hoped that some f the«“ 
Commander had shown would have been displayed in the Aimy 
of the Indus,” and that a few troops at least would have kept 
pace with us, or, say, have moved on a parallel line five mare res 
in rear. If this had been done, and a well-equipped bngade^ ot 
2 500 men had been pushed forward to Jugdulluck, the massing 
of 12,000 men in rear might have been postponed for a ew 
months, say, — and some of the transport (swallowed up by regi- 
ments who will never be wanted west of Peshawur) then liber- 
ated But to look to the Khyber for supplies was soon found to 
be an expensive amusement. The troops would stai-ve before a 
seer of atta or grain passed Jumrood. We could live from hand- 
to-mouth for a week or two ; but there were the four montos ot 
winter: to be thanght of; and it became merely a question of 
arithmetic whether a brigade strong enough to march to Ghazni 
could be spared, with all its equipment of baggage animals and 
followers, and at the same time four months’ supplies could be 
bought up and swept into our Camp by those left behind at Cabul. 
There seemed just a chance of this being done, if our broken 
reed in the Jellalabad Valley could be propped fairly straight for 
a few weeks. The work of collecting grain, forage, and all other 
sjmplies, was begun in earnest ; and we resigned ourselves to 
hard labour until the troops from the Shntargardan should come 
in, and our communications vwi Jugdulluck be well established. 
Expeditions to Kohistan and Ghazni were looked upon as certain 
of accomplishment in the near future. We knew that Jellalabad 
had been occupied 'by the advance brigade of General Bright’s 
force on October 12th, and it was only sixty miles from that post 
to the point beyond*Jugdulluck, where they would join hands with 
the Cabul Army. The end of October would surely see them 
within a few marches of us. But it had been apparent from the 
first that the drag-rope*s were upon the “ Army of the Indus,” 
an<f that every tug forward made by Brigadier Charles Gough was 
responded to by a ‘double tug behind. The end of the mouth 
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came ; the coiivojs from the Shiitargardan were well dn their waj, 
the troops imder Brigadier Hugh Gough had . also started ; aud 
the Jiigclulliick route seemed about to be opened. On 1st hfoveni- 
ber Brigadier Macpherson was at Butkhak, and four days later he 
shook hands wdth General Bright at Kata Sung, Then it was 
decided at head-€|uarters here , that a for(se should Tisit Ghazni* 
The mass of our supplies were being stored away in Sherpur ; 
Geiierai Macpherson could march his brigade back after gamsoiiing 
Luttabund and Biitkhak; Cabul would not- be denuded of troops'; 
and from Sherpur to Peshawur the road w^'oukl be guarded by an 
oYerwhelming force. But the programme 'went all wrong : the 
broken reed, after being straightened for twenty-four hours, failed 
us. The Kiiyber adTancecl brigade had no supplies ; General 
Macpherson had to cross into Tagao to feed his force ; and we, 
in Sherpur, saw the 15th November — the day fixed for our depar- 
ture for Ghazni — come and go, and still the army remained sta- 
tionary. The weather, too — an element that can never be despised* 
in our calculations in a semi-barren country lil^e Afghanistan — 
had punished our delay by declaring against us. Snow and sleet . 
fell in and around Cabul, and no man knew when the next storm 
might come. So the Ghazni expedition fell through ; and if the 
ruffians who are now trying to make capital out of our failure to 
visit the place, succeed in their efforts to cry a jehad^ the blame 
for any mischief that may ensue cannot be thrown upon the Cabul 
Army, but upon the short-sighted policy which could leave it to 
its own resources, while nominally moving a supporting force 
a parallel line, in order to secure its ' alternative communications. 
Foreign, military critics have reflected severely upon the w’ant of 
skill shown in the plan of the campaign, and have condemned 
the rashness of the Sliutargardan-Cabul advance, without support 
from the Khyber, But the supports were said to be there, and 
General Koberts could not know that they w^ould be steadily kept 
back, and would be unable to take up their share of the alternative 
road a month after he had captured the position they were both 
supposed to be converging upon. Supports which travel at the 
rate of .tW'O or three miles a day are wwse than useless. . 

When '.it is, considered what the 'numerical .strength of the 
.Khyber supporting column is, one cannot understand the timidity 
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of aMee., There may have heee 

e„a in rear; bat so there rvero »“ *» Shiavaris. 

tribes far more eajJIo of fte Shatargai-dan, 

Yet the meaace at Badesh lUreyl. -«> ^e b ^ 

„d oa either of M-a t. have beea 

ment of an army lialf tae o ™ith, tlie advance from 

put in motion from Peshawnrsimnltaneond^^^^^^ 

L Knrram side. Looking at Gmeral Bright ^ 

of Octoher, we find that, ° f “Jfo men vi.., Br^ 

Peshawur, he had under his or eis o ’ g . ^47 British 

toops : 148 "SeselSliided five batteries of artillery 

British and three ^ subtracted the following 

Peshawur ; and there _ fvnntier • 11th Bengal 

regimentyhich hadno» Bengal Cavalry (338), l-17th 

(«/>. ^ 

(774), 22nd Native Infantry (638), a,nd csytii i^a .nn ..en 

(609) PeshLratma.;ak liee : 

S “hit ther^ were coofctmg ideas «s to the objeet mth 

ISr lch “b dv of troops hsd beeo seot from Mrs, most 
wfbe.r»p».Bt oven to . soperfieial observer ; bot open whom 
tke responsibility of playing with such an army rests, no one h 

\ f local rank of Lieutenant-General wliicli lias 

Tl"- iveJm Sh ^ these 11 800 men 

under his command, and their future 

directed in sympathy with the advanced army at 1 ; 

next few months they will probably he required to do little more 
than keep the road ; hut during the winter their transport equip - 
ment and commissariat arrangements-defects in which ai;e said 
TLe been the chief cause of their tardy movements-will have 
to he so far put on a footing of efficiency that, if the J 

arises in the spring fof the Cabul Aimy contmuing march west 
wa?ds they will be able to keep pace with its movements. Theie 
irg^rmoLod- tried soldiers enougb ia the Kbybor Force to 
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do all that is required, if they are allowed scope hr their energies, 
and are not trammelled and crippled at eTery step by those : 
infineiices in the hackgronnd, which I ha?e already described as 
being ''drag-ropes’’ upon their freedom of action. General , 
Eoberts has now in his command— that of Eastern Afghanistan 
< — two dmsions of 8,000, and 11,800 m^n, respectively: in all, 
nearly 20,000 troops, whose movements he controls from his head* ' 
qnarters at Sherpnr. Matters of detail on the Khyber side are 
left, as before, to local commanders. I have dwelt at length 
upon the shortcomings of ' the Peshawnr column, not so much 
because very serious results have followed its laggard advance, but 
as showing how helpless the small force here would have been if, 
in case of a check, it had looked for support to "the Armv of the 
Indus.” 

General Macpherson’s brigade returned to Sherpiir cantonments 
yesterday, having left at Luttabnnd 300 of the 23rcl Pioneers apd , 
half the 28th Punjab Native Infantry. Before the brigade 
marched in, a strong body of troops had bJ?en warned for 
service, their destination being the district of Maiclan, twenty- 
five miles distant on the Ghazni Eoad, where large supplies 
of grain and bkoosa are said to have been collected for us ‘by 
the sirdars employed to purchase it on our account. Over 

100.000 mauiids of bkoosa are still wanted to complete our 
winter supply ; and as the villagers have not sufficient carriage to 
bring in their supplies so long a distance, we must needs go out 
ourselves. Every available baggage animal wuil be employed foT 
the next week or ten days in carrying in this forage ; and as there 
are rumours innumerable of gatherings on the Ghazni Eoad 
further south, it .has been determined to run no risk with re- 
ference to our valuable mules and yahoos, A string of between 

2.000 and 3,000 animals needs to be well protected, and the 
brigade which marched out this morning under General Baker 
was therefore very strong. It was made up as follows 500 of 
the 92iid Highlanders ; 400 of the 3rd- Sikhs ; 400 of the 5tli 
Punjab Infantry; two guns, G-3, Eoyal 4i4iUery; four guns 
Kohat Mountain Battery ; one squadron 9th Lancers, two 
squadrons 5fch Punjab Cavalry, and two squadrgiis of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers, . The display ,,of so', large a - force ' half-ivay, ' to 
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Ghazni is sure ti> have an excellent effect upon the siirronncling 
country. Sir F. Roberts rides out to-morrow to join General 
Baker at Maiclan. 

A DiYisional order was issued to-night, directing the public 
reading of an order of the Commander-in- Chief dismissing 
Subadar Mahomed Kai-im Khan, 1 st Punjab Infantry, from the 
seiwice for having failed in his duty to the Queen-Empress on the 
occasion of the attack upon the Residency. This man is a 
Logari, and was on furlough at Cabul in September. On the 
morning of the outbreak he was in the Residency, and after the 
lull following the first collision of the Herat troops with the 
Guides— while the xifghans went for their arms— he was sent 
with a message to the Amir by Sir Louis Cavagnari. This he 
does not seem to have delivered with the spirit that might have 
been expected from a soldier in our service; and afterwards, when 
Gholam Nubbi, Cavagnari’s cliuprasse, found money and horses 
*for him to carry the news of the disaster to the British Camp at 
Ali Eheyl, he behaved in a dastardly way. He changed clothes 
withf Gholam Nubbi and started out, but only went as far as Beni 
Hissar. There he stayed for two days, and then returned to 
Cabul, where he hid himself for five clays in the Kizilbash 
quarter. Afterwards he quietly made his way to his own village ; 
and, upon our troops appearing at Kushi, came into camp and 
told some wonderful stories of what he had done. These were 
afterwards proved to be false, and the Military Commission when 
’^tsying prisoners found that his conduct had been really that of a 
■poltroon. They recommended his dismissal from the service, and 
he has now been summarily discharged, all arrears of pay being 
forfeited. This is another striking instance oi the shifty and 
untrustworthy nature of our Pathan soldiers, for Karim Khan 
was an old native officer. 

Camp Maidan, Ghazni Road, MtJi November, 

The Lieutenant-General Commanding is now out on a visit to 
th^ force under Brigadier- General Baker, which is collecting sup- 
plies of forage from the villages along the Ghazni Road. Leaving 
Brigadier-General Macpherson in command at Sherpur, Sir F. 
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Eoberts, accompanied by his personal Staff and Ct?loiiel MacGregor, 
Chief of the Staff, with a small escort of ten men of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers, rode through the Gabul gorge on the afternoon of , 
the 22nd, and following the road which traverses the Chardeh 
Valley, made for the Tillage of Argandeh, about sixteen miles 
away. The Chardeh Valley, which we passed through, gave 
evidence on all sides of that fertility w^hich has earned for it the 
name of the Garden of Cabul but it is so late in the year that 
only autumn tints mark the fields on either side. Here and there 
the young wLeat is shooting up, but the small green blades are 
scarcely strong enough to do more than chequer the general area 
of brownness. The long lines of willows and poplars which line 
the hundreds of w-atercourses threading the Talley, are mere 
skeletons of trees ; their leaves i%stling dowm in eddying circles as 
the cold wind sw’eeps blusteringly from the snow^ tops of the Pugh- 
man Hills. The valley is shut in on all sides by high mountain, 
ranges, the hills which guard Cahul from approach on the west 
seeming to rise perpendicularly from the plain. The range above 
Indikee village is overtopped by the sheer cliffs W'hicb dominate 
the plain between Zahidabad and Cbarasia, and these are already 
covered with snow, which gleams out in startling wdiiteness above 
the barren rocks in the foreground. Far aw-ay to the north lies the 
Hindu Kush, with its long undulating sky-line similarly snow- 
laden, the low^er intermediate hills of Kohistan being still mere 
browm masses jostling each other in grand confusion. Looking 
towards Bamian the view is bounded scarcely ten miles aw^ay by 
the Pughman spur, which boasts of several lofty peaks rising in 
sullen grandeur from the hills about Argandeh. For fully tw’elve 
miles, or about a^s far as Kila Kazi, the road is an extremely good 
one ; stones, the curse of Afghanistan, being few and far betw^een. 
After this the dry bed of a snow-fed stream has frequently to be 
crossed or followed, and boulders are not nnconimon. Giing, how^'- 
ever, could be got along wdthoiit much trouble, and if necessary 
a new" track on a higher level, across the cultivated land, could be 
laid out. The road ascends gradually the whole way, aiicl wlien 
near Argandeh a hoial is gained, about a mile and a half acrsss 
and tw'o or three miles long. It is now a bare pl^in without tree 
or shrub, but for the most part is under cultivation, the fields of 
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course lying fallow daring the winter. To the right or north the 
hills are rather precipitous, and in a sheltered curve at their base 
the village of Argandeh lies. It is fully a mile from the pad, 
and all about it are terraced fields said to yield magnificent crops 
of wheat and barley. The high pitch to which irrigation attains 
in Afghanistan is strikingly exemplified in this district, the water- 
channels being so arranged that the distribution of the water is 
admirable. 

Sir Frederick Roberts rested for the night at Argandeh, and 
yesterday morning rode on to Maidan. Strildng the Ghazni Eoad 
a mile from Argandeh, we followed its course over the lioial and 
soon began to descend. The hills on either side were as bare as 
any in Afghanistan, and the plain between them was only partially 
cultivated. After about four miles a clioyM (watch-tower) was 
reached on a little rise, and looking to the south we saw the dis- 
trict of Maidan stretching before us. It is a beautiful valley, land- 
locked on every side, the Cabul river running through it about a 
mile fiom the fodt of the western hills. The valley must be at 
least "'four miles across; and, with the exception of low rolling 
downs, covered with stones and rocks, for about a mile on its east- 
ern fiank is as flat as its name, Maidan (open plain), implies. 
Twenty or thirty walled enclosures and villages on the banks of 
the Cabul stream stand out from amid poplars, willows, and plane 
trees, which fringe the banks of the sparkling little river, and for 
many square miles nothing is seen but endless corn-fields, each 
■^th its little boundary of mud, along which the water slowdy 
wanders as itrdoes its work of irrigation. The road falls rapidly 
from the ehoivki, and a few hundred yards below bifurcates, the 
main route to Ghazni going straight to the south over tlie rolling 
downs I have mentioned, and a bridle-path leading down to 
the villages of the plain. General Baker’s camp is pitched at 
Naure ^Falad, two ^ miles from the cliowki, down in the plain 
near the first of the fortified enclosures, its rear being guarded 
by a high rocky ridge. From the summit of this a splendid 
view of Maidan is obtained, and the extraordinary fertility of the 
valtey fully appreciated. To the west the ridge runs sharply 
down into the pjain, and the valley is there narrowed to half 
a mile, hut it opens out again to the north among the hills. 
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Tlie main road to Bamian, wliicli strikes off ••from the Ghazni 
Eoacl before the chotvki in the kotal is reached, runs across this 
part of the Talley and enters the Ispekhawk Pass, a few miles 
farther on. 

Yesterday afternoon a small party of cavalry were fired upon in 
the Barra Narkh, a valley rnnning in fhe Bamian €111*6011011, and 
to-day Bahadur Khan, who was responsible for the action, and 
who is known to be harbouring xifghan. soldiers, has been \dsited 
and punished. He had already given much trouble. ■ General 
Baker, since his arrival in Maidan, has found much difficulty in 
inducing the maliks of the villages of the district to bring in 
corn and hJioosa, They have given the tribute grain and forage 
readily enough, but have evaded furnishing the amount we 
required in addition to this. Every maund was paid for at a 
forced rate, which, I may state, was far higher than the normal 
prices ; but the village headmen hung hack, and though profuse 
in promises, made but little effort to meet our wants. Several 
of them w^ere very insolent in their bearing, and ho doubt thought 
to worry us out by their procrastination. But General Baker 
is not the stamp of man to have his orders disobeyed, and by 
confining some of the maliks to the camp for a few days,* he 
had gradually brought them to their senses. One malik, 
however, trusting to the obscure valley in w^hich he lived, where- 
in Europeans had never been known to penetrate, ■was obstinate. 
This w’as Bahadur Khan, whose fort is about eight miles from 
the Maidan villages, along the branch road which leads to 
Bamian. He not only refused to sell any of his huge store of 
grain and forage, but insolently declined to come into camp. 
He was known to have great influence among the tribesmen in 
his neighbourhood, and it was reported that some sepoys of the 
Ardal regiments were living under his protection. When Sir P. 
Roberts heard of the contumacy of this maMk, he agreed with 
General Baker that it would be well to fetch him in by force, 
and at the same time to arrest any sepoys found in his villages. 
To accomplish this double object the cavalry were sent out yester- 
day, with the result already stated, that they were fired upon a 
large body of men, including some 200 sepoys armed with 
Sniders. It was necessary to make an example, of Bahadur 
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Klian, and at the** same time to break up tlie tribal gatlieringj, 
wliicb, if left alone, miglit, grow to serious proportions. Our 
foraging parties would probably baye been roiigiily handled in 
scattered villages, all of which boast of towers and fortified en- 
closures, if the rumour had been allowed to circulate that our 
cavalry had been driven 1)ack. 

Tents having been struck at daybreak, the baggage of the force 
was packed up and placed within a fort near the Cabul river, under 
a guard of 800 men, drawn equally from the 92nd Highlanders, 
3rd Silvhs, and 5th Punjab Infantry, with a squadron of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers and a troop of the 9th Lancers. The two guns 
of 9-3, PuH.A., were also left behind, as the road to the villages 
was known to be difficult for wheeled guns. The troops which 
marched out "were 400 of the 92nd, 300 of the 3rd Sikhs, 300 of 
the 5th NJ,, a troop of the 9th Lancers, a squadron of the 14th 
BJ 4 ., and four guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery. General 
Baker was in command of this compact little column, which was 
not encumbered *with transport animals, as a rapid march was 
intended. Sir F. Eoberts, with Colonel Macgregor, also rode out 
with his personal escort. It was bitterly cold in the early morning, 
and*all but the swiftest running streams 'were coated over with ice. 
The troops carried with them one day’s cooked provisions, but 
were otherwise in light marching order. A point was made for a 
little to the south-west, where the Darra Naiidi stream falls into 
the Cabul river, and then a due westerly course was followed up 
tHe narrow valley through which the former stream runs. The 
usual mounlTainous country was seen on either hand, high hills 
closing down on the valley, and presenting treeless slopes barren 
of all verdure. The two rivers had to be crossed by fords, and 
the men w^ent through the icy-cold water as carelessly as if w^ading 
a stream in summer. The sepoys stripped off their putties^ and 
made light of the ffoating ice which barked their shins, while the 
Highlanders in their kilts seemed rather to enjoy the bracing cold. 
The road w^as fairly well-defined and ran through cultivated fields, 
with an occasional foi»tified homestead or country villa relieving 
the» monotony of the landscape. Information was brought from 
time to time of the movements of Bahadur Khan, it being at first 
stated that he had 2,000 or 3,000 men ready to meet us. About 
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seTen miles from the camp the road was ccmimiided hy a high 
ridge on the left, and beyond this, we were told, lay the open 
Talley in which the caYalry had been attacked. This ridge was at 
its highest point 800 or 1,000 feet above the roadway, and on the 
previous evening had been lined with men. Now it appeared 
quite deserted, and the cavalry sw^ept rohnd it and waited in a 
friendly village until the infantry could come up’. ' A local iimMlo 
volunteered the iieAvs that Bahadur Khan and his followers had 
taken all their movable property away during the night and had 
fled to the hills. When the Lancers first appeared round the 
ridge and pushed forward into the horseshoe-shaped valley, they 
saw fifty or sixty men on some low hills to the north, a gunshot from 
Bahadur Khan’s chief fort ; and as these moved down the slopes, 
it seemed probable that a body of tribesmen might be lying hidden 
behind the crests. Possibly the Ghilzais expected that only 
cavalry were again about to pay them a visit, and Tvere emboldened 
to come to the lower levels. As soon as the advanced company of 
the Highlanders appeared on the road, the enemy,” if fifty are 
wmrtliy of the name, drew off hurriedly to the highest hiUs, a 
couple of miles distant, and watched our movements. General 
Baker directed one company of the 92nd to advance in skirmishing 
order, and occupy a rocky hill overlooking Bahadur Khan’s fort, 
and commanding it at 700 or 800 yards, and sent a company of 
Sikhs round to the north, with orders to drive out any men who 
might be occupying the lower hills. It wvas soon seen that the 
place \vas quite deserted, and not a shot was fired from any of the 
hills. The whole valley lay before us dotted over with fortified 
homesteads, surrounded by grain-fields already green mih 
sprouting corn. • It seemed wonderfully fertile, and extended over 
many square miles ; other and smaller valleys penetrating between 
the hills wherever there was a break in their continuous line. The 
exact extent of these minor valleys could not# be estimated, but 
native report stated that the fertility was equal to that of the rich 
plain stretching away to the north-west for five or six miles. 
When it w^as seen that no opposition was tc^ be offered, the Siklis 
doubled down upon the fort from the low hills above it, an 4 at 
the same time another company raced across the fields from 
the southern entrance to the valley, all being anxious to be in 
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at tile Icot.’^t K ^ pretty sight watching the sepoys 
doiihling along and spreading out as the fort and the village near 
it were gained. Clouds of dust with the gleam of laiice-lieads 
shining out soon arose further to the left in the heart of the valley, 
showing ivhere the cavalry were galloping off to more distant home- 
steads. All Bahadur Khan’s villages, some ten in number, were 
marked down to be looted and burnt, and Sikhs and sowars were 
quickly engaged in the work. The houses were found stored with 
hlioosct, straw, firewood, and twigs for the winter as well as a small 
quantity of corn, and as there was not time to clear this out, and 
w^e could not afford to leave a force for the night in such a 
dangerous position so near to the hills, orders were given to fire 
the villages and destroy the houses and their contents. No better 
men than Sikhs could be found for such work, and in a few 
minutes Bahadur Khan’s villages were in flames, and volumes of 
dense black smoke pouring over the valley, a high wind aiding the 
•fire^ with frantic earnestness. The villagers had carried off all 
their portable ptoperty, not even a charpoy remaining, but the 
Sikhg ransacked every place for hidden treasure, and smashed 
down the earthen corn-bins in hope of gaining a prize. These 
cori]-bms seemed quite a feature of every house. They are three 
or four feet square and made of sun-dried clay, often fancifully 
ornamented with scroll-w’^ork. They stand on a raised platform in 
the living-room, and have near the bottom a small hole in which 
a piece of rag is stuffed. This answers to the tap of a barrel, for 
when the rag is withdrawn the grain pours out, and the daily 
supply can 1;)e drawn just as w^e wmild draw a tankard of beer in 
an English farm-house. Indian-corn, from which rich cJmpaties 
(unleavened cakes) are made, is chiefly stored in this way, and 
near the bins stand the grinding-stones, at which the women of 
the house prepare the flour for the household. Generally an 
adjoining room is burned into a kitchen, the earthen floor being 
skilfully burro-wed to form ovens, and round holes cut out on which 
to place the dekehies which serve for Afghan pots and kettles. 
Such of the rooms as I went into were dark and dirty enough, 
small square holes in the walls serving as windows, and the roofs 
being made up of thick logs laid a foot apart, and covered over . 
with twigs, on w£ich a foot of mud had been plastered. The 
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Sikhs fired house after house, and every room wM soon converted 
into a huge reverberating furnace, the fire having no means of 
escape through the roofs, which were very strong. Nearly all the .. 
houses were two-storied, with narrow wooden or mud stair- ' 
cases, and many a sepoy in his haste first fired the lower 
rooms, stored with wood or hhoosa, and then rushed upstairs 
intent on loot, soon to be driven down again by the smoke and 
flames from below. The search after household goods was varied 
by exciting chases after the fowls, ducks, and donkeys of the ' 
village. Sikhs and' haJmrs, who had come up mth the dcmdies 
(stretchers for -wounded men), scrambled over housetops, and 
through blinding smoke, to capture the dearly-prized moorgie, 
while below an unoffending donkey w^ould be chased frantically 
round awkward corners and over frozen watercourses, where 
pursuers and pursued alike came to grief. A donkey when 
captured was laden with such little loot as the men thought, 
worth while carrjung off. Each fowl had its neck wrung 01 ^ the 
spot, was tlirovm into a convenient bit of fire m some blazing 
house, and having been singed clean of its feathers, was ccK^ked 
in a few minutes, and eaten with infinite enjoyment. The 
cavalry were fortunate enough to secure fifty sheep and a few cows, 
which were driven to camp. After two or three hours had been 
spent in firing the various villages owned by Bahadur Khan, the 
order to fall in for the homeward march was given, and leaving 
the valley draped in smoke and the fire still working its will, the 
troops filed off for Maidan. They reached camp by evening; 
having marched seventeen miles over difficult ground ‘and through 
half-frozen streams without mishap. As the rear-guard left, a 
few men appeared on the heights of the north and fired a few 
shots at long ranges, but these were merely in bravado.^* We 
could learn nothing of the body of tribesmen and the 200 sepoys, 
and it is believed they have dispersed. Tiie punishment of 
Bahadur Khan will have a great effect upon the whole district of 

This is a plain statement of tlie foray in the Darra Njg:!!}!, and our indignation was 
greatly aroused afterwards by seeing sensational articles in English papers describing 
how old men, women, and cbildren were turned out to die in the snow. There were m. 
old men, women, and children seen, and no snow. There w«e forty or iifty other 
villages in which they had taken refuge long before we arrived. 
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Maidan, as it wiil show the vialiks that they are not safe from 
oiir troops even in their most obscure valleys. General Baker 
remains in the neighbourhood of Maidan until next week, all the 
available transport animals from Sherpur being now engaged in 
carrying to our cantonments the large quantities of corn and 
bhoosa collected. Our winter supply of forage seems likely to be 
assured. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

Deportation of Yakub Khan to India — Eeview of his Reign — The Scene on the Morning 
of December Ist— Precautions along the Road to Jugdulluck— Strengthening of 
the Posts—Tribal Uneasiness about Cabul— Attitude of the Kohistanis — Greneral 
Baker’s Brigade ordered to Sherpur— Tbe State of Afghan Turk istan— Its Effect 
upon Kohistan— Grholam Hyder and his Army— The Extent of his Power— Return 
* his disbanded Regiments to their Homes in Kohistan— Our Policy towards the 

i^fgbans— Failure of the Attempt to conciliate the People— Modifications necessary 
— Murder of our Giovernor of Maidan. 

Sherpur, 1st December. 

The ex-Amir of Afghanistan, Sirdar Yakub Kban, is now well 
on his way to India : the order for his deportation having been 
carried out so silently and quickly that, while I am writing, the 
majority of men in Sherpur cantonments are ignorant of his 
departure. As I ventured to predict in forwarding the news of 
the close of the Commission of Inquiry, Yakub Khan’s fate is 
that of exile^to India ; but even now we are in the dark here as to 
whether he will be treated as a State prisoner, and allowed to live 
in luxurious comfort, or will be sent to the Andamans, to drag out 
his life as a common malefactor. If the latter, it will be an 
ignoble ending of a career which in its earlier stages promised 
such brilliant achievements. Yakub Khan was once the first 
soldier in Afghanistan, but from the evil moment when he confided 
in the word of his father, his fame was at an end. Five years’ 
caplivity — and such captivity as only Shere Ali could devise — 
broke his spirit, dulled his intellect, and left him the weak inca- 
pable we treated with at Gundamak, and confided in so blindly 
until the fatal week in September. That under fairer auspices he 
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miglit laaYe proTed a strong rulei% snc-h as tlie Jlfghaiis require,, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt ; that lie would huTe been a Dost 
Mahomed eYen his most ardent admirers would hesitate to assert. 
The conditions of goYernment in a country like Afghanistan 
compel the soYereigii either .to be a tyrant or the tool of factions : 
Yakub lOian, during his few months of ’power, was the latter. 
His accession to the throne took place under circumstances to cope 
with which, even in the prime of his manhood before imprisonment 
had crippled him, would liaYe taxed his power to the uttermost. 
After five years in a dungeon he was suddenly liberated by his 
father, only to find that father in the last stage of defeat and 
despair, his kingdom practically at the mercy of a powerful 
iuYader, and himself a panic-stricken fugitive. Left first as Shere 
Ali’s regent, Yakub Khan could do nothing beyond watch, with 
Oriental submission to fate, the advance of the two invading 
armies up the Jellalabad and Kurram Valleys. The help which ^ 
Shere Ali expected to receive from his Russian friends overt the 
Oxus was not forthcoming ; in a few -weeks came the news of the 
death of the Amir at Mazar 4 - Sharif, and Yakub found himself 
in possession of a kingdom already tottering to its fall. If he 
had had the energy of Dost Mahomed he might have organised 
armies, called upon the semi-harbarous tribes still lying between 
Cabul and India to join his soldiers in a holy war, and made a 
supreme effort to check the invasion which had diiven his father 
from the capital. But that energy was lacking ; he made but a 
faint-hearted appeal to the fanaticism of the hill-tribes, and 
unsupported as this was by any real attempt to collect the scat- 
tered units of Shere Ali's once-powerful army, it necessarily failed. 
Nothing was left to him but negotiation ; and, thanks to the 
clemency of the enemy to whom he was opposed, he was granted 
terms which, in his position, he could scarcely have hoped to gain. 
He allied himself with the most powerful State in Asia, and the 
safety of his kingdom was assured against ali foreign aggression. 
If he had been a tyrant to his subjects, and thoroughly deter- 
mined to make his will their law, the receptmn in his capital of an 
Embassy from the Power with which he was allied would have been 
fraught with no danger either to himself or to the A^mbassador. But 
he had not the strength of tyranny sufficient to control the fac- 
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tions of wliich be was a mere tool, and it seems only too probable 
that he gradually drifted from his first position of sincerity towards 
his new allies, to that of a timid spectator of intrigues against 
the alliance. His weakness and vacillation could not check the 
danger that was growing so formidable, and, when the final out- 
break came, his personal influence was even unequal to saving the 
life of the man who had trusted so implicitly in his good faith. 
That Yakub desired the death of Sir Louis Cavagnari we do not 
believe ’; that he had been led, insidiously, by men about him to 
coincide in the view that the Embassy should be forced to leave 
may be readily credited. And once that Embassy had been 
destroyed, there is only too much reason to suppose that he was 
inclined to parley with the men who had brought about its destruc- 
tion, and to listen to their plausible reasoning that w^hat had been 
done was irrevocable. The access of personal fear which drove 
him to seek safety in the British camp, no more excuses him of 
* re^p^onsibility for his acts of omission or commission, than does the 
voluntary surrefiider of a murderer condone the crime he has com- 
mitted, So far as human canons are concerned, repentance can- 
not blot out guilt, however much it may modify judgment ; the 
supreme quality of mercy is impossible under ordinary conditions 
of life. Taking the most pitiful estimate of Y^akub Edian’s 
oflence, putting aside the idea even of participation in the views 
of the men who wished him to break the engagements to which 
he stood pledged, there is the one unpardonable crime still 
clinging to him — that he stood by, and made no sign, while the 
lives of men were sacrificed which should have been sacred to 
him, even according to the narrow creed of the fanatics who sur- 
rounded him. His own words, when refusing the help that was 
so dearly needed, rise up against him when he appeals to our for- 
bearance: ‘^It is not to be done.” Perhaps, hereafter, the same 
answer may be given when we are asked to preserve the integrity 
of a country which has always repaid friendship with falsehood, 
trust with treachery. 

Prom the 28 th oi October until his departure for India this 
morning, Yakub Ehan had been a close prisoner in our camp, 
the tent in which he was confined being always strongly guarded, 
and no one beyond our own ofSeers being allowed access to him. 
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The monotony and solitude have told upon him^.of course, and 
he is now thinner and more worn than when he first took refuge with. 
General Baker at Kushi. Before the closing days of the inquiry 
he was contented and placid enough ; but of late he has displayed 
some anxiety as to his probable fate, the irksomeness of the 
restraint, under which he w^as placed having, no doubt, largely 
contributed to this. He could hear all the busy life in camp about 
him, but was as much shut out from it as if a prisoner again in 
the Bala Hissar. The bayonets of the sentries who quartered the 
ground day and night about his tent were a barrier beyond which 
he could not pass. The departure for India, Malta, or London, 
which he had expressed himself so willing to undertake nearly two 
months ago, must have seemed to him hopeless, even so late as 
six o’clock last night, wLen Major Hastings, Chief Political 
Officer, paid his usual visit to the tent, then guarded by fifty men 
of the 72nd Highlanders. Major Hastings said nothing of the 
orders which had been received from the Government, as it Mad 
been resolved to give as short a notice as possible of the intended 
journey, for fear of complications on the road to Peshawar. J?ot 
that it was at all likely an effort would he made to rouse the tribes 
to attempt a rescue, but that nothing w^as to be gained by an op^n 
parade of the departure. At eight o’clock Major Hastings sent 
word to Yakub Khan that he intended paying him a second visit ; 
and, accompanied by Mr. H. M. Durand, Political Secretary to 
the Lieutenant-General, he again went to the tent. Yakub 
Khan was a little astonished at the unusual hour chosen for the 
visit ; but when told that he would have to leave Cabul for India 
at six o’clock the next morning, he kept his composure admirably. 
He expressed surpise that such short notice should be given, but 
beyond this did not question the arrangements. He asked that 
his father-in-law, Yahiya Khan, and two other sirdars now in 
confinement should be released and allowed tq accompany Mm. 
This, of course, could not be granted, and he then asked to what 
place in India he was to be taken, and where th§ Viceroy was. 
This was all the concern he showed. The orders received here 
are to convey him safely to Peshawur ; so hut little informatio|i 
as to his final resting-place could be vouchsafed him. I may here 
incidentally mention that he will probably go on to Umritsar or 
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Laliore, wliere, perhaps, the decision of the (jOTernment will he 
made known to him. 

All the arrangements for the journey had been carefully made 
beforehand. There were, this morning*, at Butkhak, the 12th 
Punjab Cavalry, and between that post and Sei Baba 400 of the 
72nd Highlanders, 800 of the 28rd Pioneers, and a wing of the 
28th Punjab Infantry; while the convoy of sick and wounded, 
with its escort, was between Kata Sung and Jugdulluck. The 
escort iS’om Sherpur was simply two squadrons of cavalry drawn 
from the 9th Lancers and 5th Punjab Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Major Hammond, of the latter regiment. Soon after 
five o’clock this morning the little camp in which the ex- Amir 
was lodged, not far from head-quarters, was all astir with prepara- 
tions for the journey. A bright moon was shining overhead and -a 
few watch-fires were blazing brightly among the tents, by the 
light of which the mules and yahoos were loaded up. The 
* sql^adron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry drew up outside the gateway 
which leads fr^m the cantonments near the western end of the 
southern wall ; while the Lancers passed from their lines, opposite 
the break in the Bemaru Heights, to a hit of open ground between 
thq quarters of the 72nd Highlanders and Yakub Khan’s tent. 
The early morning air was bitterly cold, and the usual light mi^t 
which settles nightly over the Cabul plain still hung about. The 
camp was silent and deserted, every soldier being at that hour 
asleep, except the sentries at their posts and the patrols, stalk- 
ing like armed ghosts from picquet to picquet, seeking for any 
rabid Kohi^tani who might have invaded the sanctity of our 
lines. The Lancers moved smartly round and round in small 
circles to keep themselves and their horses from freezing as they 
stood ; and through the dust and mist enveloping them their 
lances shone out now and again as the steel-heads caught a glint 
from the moon. ^It was a fantastical sight, this endless circling 
of misty horsemen, moving apparently without aim or object and 
growing momentarily more and more distinct as dawn began to 
creep up over the distant Luttabund and Khurd Cabul hills, and 
struggle with the clear moonlight which had before been supreme. 
In an hour everything was ready for departure. Yakub Khan’s 
horses were waiting ready saddled, and the Lancers had ceased 
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tlieir circling, and were formed up waiting for order to mareli, ' 
Sir' Frederick Eoberts, Colonel Macgregor, CMef of the Staff, and 
Major Hastings were present to see the prisoner start on his rapid 
journej^, and at half-past six exactly Yakub Edian rode off‘ sur- 
rounded by Lancers. He had exchanged' salaams with the General 
and those about him, and, if not positixely elated, *was seemingly 
quite content to leave CabuL Captain Turner was the Political 
Officer to whose care he was assigned ; and Abdullah Khan, son 
of the Nawab Gholam Hussein, was the native officer in ‘attend- 
ance. His four body servants and a favourite attendant, Abdul 
Kayun, who had been released at the last moment, rode with the 
escort. No notice was given beforehand to his servants ; and 
when the royal cooks heard that they were to start for India, they 
abandoned their master and took refuge in the city. They were 
afterwards sought out and sent on to Luttabund, the halting- 
place for the night, as the comfort of Yakub Elhan is to be 
strictly considered. The news of the departure soon spread* 
through Cabul, and the Mussulman population, according 'to a 
Hindu informant, are greatly depressed and uneasy. The^ are 
now convinced that the Diirani dynasty is at an end ; and, while 
not regretting Y'akub personally, they mourn over the fall of that 
reign of turbulence which they could always carry out in the city 
under a Barakzai. Double marches are to be made the whole 
way to Peshavnir, where Yakub Khan is expected to arrive in eight 
days. Part of the Cabul Field Force escort will accompany him 
to Jugdulluck, where the advanced Khyber Brigade will assume 
charge, and he will be passed through the various posts until the 
Punjab Frontier is reached.^ His son, the so-called heir-apparent, 
remains here, as j^^ell as the members of his harem, who will be 
pensioned and properly cared for by the British authorities. 

During the past few days reports have come in of growing 
uneasiness among various sections of the tribes^ about Cabul, and 
these culminated yesterday in the news that the Kohistanis had 
actually risen, and were at Khoja Serai, on the Charikar Road. 
They were said to have cooked three days’ food, and to meditate 

* I may here state tbat Yakub Kban made tbe journey to Peshawur witbout incider^ ; 
ibe rapidity of bis movements presenting any tribal combination being formed with the 
object of attempting Ms rescue. 
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Luttabund direction also it was reported that the Safas ot_ ia^ao 
“ iho Mtoe. of JogdnUook wore abo — ; 
tiough bejond gathering together m small bands the, had not 
ml open demonstration of hostilit,. The change m the attrtade 
KoMstanis has warned ns that it is .die to enpeet a peace- 
M oniet among men who hare always been nnml, ™d tnrbnlent. 
The’sections which wiU probably gire os most trenble now and m 
L futnre are— the Wardaks inhabitmg 

Gtoni Eoad, who may drag in the Logmns. the SaSs of Tagao, 
“a the Kohistanis. With the two former wo hare already come 
into collision; General Macphcrson having venlnred into Tagao 
S search of snppli.s, whfle General Baker on a mnniar n..ss.on at 
Maiden has had to hnrn Beni-Badam in the WajdiA conntij. 

^ It is probable that both Safis and Wardals will seek horeaf er to 


haTO^their revenge; but in the meantime we shall ^^^t trouble 
Hhe^n farther, as we have the Kohistanis to deal with. Kohistan 
lies%ue north*of Cabal between the Pughman, a spar of the 
Hindu Kush, and Tagao, and includes the upper valley of the 
Panishir Eiver, which stretches away north-east from Ghankar, the ■ 
most important town in the province. The lower portion of 
Kohistan is known as the Koh-Daman (Mountain Skirt), and is 
the district renowned for its vineyards and orchards, from which 
Cabal is largely supplied with fruit. It is fertilised by innumer- 
able streams running down from the Pughman mountains, and 
umting t |0 form a river, which, turned to the north by ranges 
of hhla^^facing Pughman, eventually empties itself into the 
Panishir on the western border of Tagao. Looking northwards 
from the Bemaru Heights above Sherpur cantonments, one sees 
nothing but a mass of hills piled together in picturesque confusion, 

* General Baker nearly feUavictim to Afghan treachery at Beni-Badam. He visited 
the village with twenty ’or thirty troopers of the 9th Lancers, learing his in antry on 
the Ghazni Bead, 2i miles away. The villagers brought out milk and fruit ±oi the 
officers and provided com and forage for the horses, protesting their friendship loudly. 
Generi Baker noticed that only old men seemed in the vUlage, hut did not suspect 
treachery until suddenly two'large bodies of armed men, with banners flying, were seen 
ruShingdown the hills to cut off his retreat. The troopers had to skirmish on foot with 
their carbines, and after a sharp 8ght the General managed to rejoin his infantry, ihe 
next day lie destroyed'the village. 
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the foreground being a low range running parallel to the narrow 
swampy lake, which borders the plain from which Bemaru rises. 
The road from Cabiil to Kohistan passes close to Sherpur on the 
east, crosses the grassy plain, and oyer the lake on a raised cause- 
way at a point where it is veiy narrow and shallow, and thence 
oyer a low kotal called Paen Minar. Kdh-Daman is then- fairly ' 
entered upon, and the route northwards is as follows : — Paen 
Miliar to Kila Ittafal EJaan, six miles ; Ittafal Elhan to Khoja 
Serai, fiye miles ; Khoja Serai to Istalif, seyen miles ; Istalif to 
Charikar, via Istiirgehteh, thirteen miles ; or a total from Paen 
Minar, four miles from Sherpur, of thirty-one miles. While we 
were encamped at Siah Sung the Kohistan Chiefs came in and 
made professions of friendship, -which were gladly accepted by 
General Eoberts. They remained with us for seyeral weeks, but 
were plainly disappointed that no large subsidy was promised to 
them for their future good behayiour. A Goyernor, Shahjiaz. 
Khan, a Barakzai sirdar -v^^ho had intermarried with the Kohistf inis, 
was appointed, and was sent to Charikar, his mission being chiefly 
to furnish supplies for our troops, and to preyeiit any Chief 
arrogating to himself powder in the proyince. No sooner do the 
waiifca seem to haye returned to their yillages than they began 
to concert measures to annoy us. They gathered armed men 
together, set at nought Shahbaz Khan, and, as I haye said, haye 
been bold enough to declare their intention of attacking Sherpur. 
That they will do this seems too absurd to belieye, unless there is 
a general combination, but the precaution of building breastworks 
on the Bemaru Heights has been taken, and yesterday afternoon a 
small party of cavalry w’-ere sent out to reconnoitre past Paen 
Minar. They saw no signs of any gathering, hut still there may 
he bands of men lurking about. We have but a very small 
infantry garrison in Sherpur at the present time, as 500 of the 
92nd, 400 of the 3rd Sikhs, and 400 of the 5th Punjab Iiiiantry are 
out in Maidan, while the troops sent to hold the road as far as 
Jugdulluck on the occasion of Yakub Khan’s journey down are, 
as already stated, very numerous. General Baker has, therefore, 
been warned to march to Sherpur with his brigade as rapidly as 
his foraging arrangements will allow. 


Mh December, 

The attitude of the Kohistanis continues far from satisfactory, 
though they have not, as yet, been reckless enough to carry out 
their threat of attacking Sherpur. The author of the late dis- 
turbances is said to be the mother of Yakub Khan, a woman well 
adTanced in years, but still capable, through agents, of doing 
much mischief. She is in Cabul with the harem of the ex- Amir ; 
and as we do not war against women, she has had full liberty to 
intrigue with discontented chiefs. Of the gathering of hostile 
bands at Khoja Serai, south of Istalif, we have heard little of 
late. The man who will probably give us most trouble is Mir 
Butcba; while, to show how interests clash in this once ‘^God- 
governed country,’’ I may state that the nephew of Daoud Shah, 
the ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, is a prominent 
, leader of the malcontents. His uncle is striving in every way to 
inj^atiate himself with the British, and has so far succeeded, 
that he is freely made use of by our Political Officers. He has 
several times given valuable information and has been of great 
service in aiding us in the collection of supplies. He has warned 
us* of the disaffected nature of the Kohistanis ; and though he 
over-estimates their strength as opposed to our army, his warning 
has been partially justified by late events. The southern part of 
Kohistan, the Koh-Daman, is not so turbulent as that further 
north, about Charikar, in which Shahbaz lOian is supposed to 
exercise power. One road from Northern Turkistan passes over 
the Hindu Kush and rune through Charikar to Cabul ; and this 
near proximity to a province, supposed at present to be safe from 
our army, has a tendency to foster local disaffection. In fact, the 
state of Turkistan re-acts upon all Kohistan, and indirectly upon 
the country about Cabul ,* and, in view of further complications, 
it is worth whilec looking critically upon the present position of 
that important province. 

The capture of Cabul and the dispersion of such of the rebel regi- 
ments as fought at*,Charasia had a great effect, at first, in showing 
«every province of Afghanistan that the impregnability of their 
capital was a myth. Our arms haying been so successful in so 
short a time, checked the incipient state of anarchy into which the 
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.wiiole country was fast falling, as it seemed ratiaoial to suppose that 
an army which in a few days had captured Cahul w^oiilcl he more 
than equal to the task of Yisiting Charikar, Bamian, or eTeii Ealkli, 
if occasion required a further display of force. But, as time 
passed on, audit began to dawn upon the minds of men somewhat 
removed from the captured city, that we frere settling down for the 
winter in local quarters, the latent hostility to our presence in 
Afghanistan revived. In Turkistan it could scarcely be called a 
revival, as it had never died out. In that province w^ere still 
organized regiments (well armed and boasting of being in posses- 
sion of guns), whose sepoys had never suffered the disgrace of 
a defeat at our hands. It was not, therefore, surprising that our 
attempts to open up communication wdth Gholam Hyder, the 
Afghan Governor of the northern districts, should have failed. 
In the first place, it was extremely difficult to get trustworthy 
news of wdiat w^as going on over the Koh-i-Baba range, and 
Gholam Hyder’s movements were absolutely unknown. Be was 
believed to be at Mazar-i- Sharif, or Balkh, an3 rumours then 
reached us that he had left with Nek Mahomed to seek aid* from 
the Eussians over the Oxus. This news was never confirmed ; 
but from incidents which occurred and were verified in several 
ways, it transpired that, wherever Gholam Hyder might be, his 
power w^as very limited. The troops on which he relied for support 
either revolted, as in the case of the regiments at Ghori, a post 
fifty miles south of Kunduz, the nearest station to Baclakshaii, on 
the Balkh, Tashkurgan, Kunduz, and Faizabad Eoad, or w*ere 
deserted by their Generals, who sought safety with » the British. 
The sepoys knew there was really no Government in existence, 
and, with arms Hn their hands, felt themselves masters of the 
situation. Badakshan was in revolt. Ghori and the district 
betw^een Balkh and Badakshan could not do better than follow the 
example. They did so, and Gholam Hyder’ s power w\as gradually 
narroived, no attention being paid to his commands. To make 
his position of Governor still more absurd, an Uzbeg Chief, 
Mahomed Shall, appropriated the country^ about Sar-i-Pul and 
Maemena, distant only eighty miles to the west and south‘W'est’*of 
Balkh. The nominal Governo'r of Turkistan, , therefore, found 
himself at last ruling the tract of country south of the Oxus, as 
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far as Tashkurgefii and Aebak on tlie east, and ilkelia on the 
west : sontliwards, to Bamian, he goTenied as far as men 
chose to obey him, and no further. From Aebak to Akcha, in a 
bee-line, is less than 130 miles : from the Oxiis through Balkh to 
Bamian, is 160 nailes. This was — and for all we know is — the 
extent of territory Gholam Hyder governs. He is responsible to 
no one but himself; and as long as he can find money to pay his 
troops, he may rely upon exercising a certain influence. If we 
had got as &r as Bamian, 100 miles from Cabul, he might still 
have retained a show" of independence, Balkh being so near the 
Oxus that to escape to Bokhara would have been easy if our 
troops had been pushed on, before winter set in, tow^ards the 
northern frontier. But Gholam Hyder has been left undisturbed ; 
and now that the Kohistanis have broken faith with us, his name 
is being freely used to induce men to gather together. A few 
<days ago it w"as reported that he had reached Charikar with eight 
guiil and a force of cavalry ; but later reports show this was a 
false rumour circulated in Cabul to excite the Wardaks and 
Ghifeais on the Ghazni Eoad and in Logar. He may have left 
Mazar-i- Sharif ; but if, as seems likely, he looks for Eussian 
gold to aid him in keeping his hold upon Turkistan, he would 
scarcely have deserted Balldi and the neighbourhood for the 
questionable glory of raising an army of hill-men in Eohistan. 
What is far more probable is, that the regiments which disbanded 
and scattered to various villages are. forming bands among them- 
selves, and some of these may think Charikar as good k centre 
to make for as any other place. Turkistan can furnish any 
number of these sepoys ; and as the Bamian route to Cabul 
is long and tiresome, they may prefer taking the road over the 
Hindu Kush to Kohistan, there to aw^ait for further development 
of events. If the British force menaces them, they can return 
to Turkistan : if we leave them alone, as we probably shall, they 
•will have to find a way of living during the winter ; and this to an 
Afghan well-armed, and wdth the bluster of a bully, is not a 
cliflScult task. From what I have written above, it wdll be 
s$en that Northern and Eastern Turkistan is in the state into 
wdiich it might .have been expected to fall without a strong hand 
controlling it from Cabul. Of Herat I know nothing, as it is 
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too far removed from us for even rumours to ’drift clo^Yll to our 
camp. 

With this condition of affairs in a province most open to outside 
influence and trans-Oxus intrigue, it becomes of serious moment 
to consider what modification of our policy, as set forth in the 
Proclamation of October 28th, is necessary. The Proclamation 
concluded as follows : — Tlu services of such sirdars and chiefs 
as assist in preserving order tcill be duly recognized; but all 
distLirbers of the peace, and persons concerned in attacks upon the 
British authority, tvill meet ivith condign punishment. The 
British Government, after consultation ivith the principal sirdars, 
tribal chiefs, and others representing the interests and tvlshes of 
the various provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arrangements to be made for the good govern- 
ment of the peopled Now these stilted periods either mean a 
great deal, or nothing at all. As regards Turkistan there ^are' 
wfithin it at the present moment numerous di?4urbers of ' the 
peace,’’ as there are in Kohistan, Maidan, and Logar; and, to be 
consistent, we must fulfil our pledge to punish them condignly ; 
if not now, at some future date. But these disturbers have this 
much in their favour, that beyond the empty words of the Pro- 
clamation they have had no evidence of the British authority which 
has supplanted that of the Amir. To them it is non-existenfc. It 
may flourish within 20 miles of Cabul and eastwards along the 
Jellalahad Valley to the Khyber, hut it has never shown itself north 
of the Hindu Kush : it has left Baildi and Herat untouched : it 
has not been felt at Bamian or Ghazni, each within 100 miles of 
the 7,000 men encamped at Sherpur : how, then, is it to be 
acknowledged at more distant points ? An authority, to be respected, 
must be tangible. The British authority at Cabul is in the 
tangible shape of a conquering army : it is respected — at Cabul. 
But Cabul is not Turkistan, and it is idle to expect a Proclamation, 
or even a thousand, to cause provincial governors, now free from 
all control, voluntarily to submit to an authority which makes, 
apparently, no effort to reach them. Consultation with the 
principal sirdars and tribal chiefs representing the various pro- 
vinces and cities of Afghanistan ” is admirable from the view of 
closet politicians, but how if sirdars and chiefs decline to con- 
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It teK mlended, when tie P.-od.maaott wM 

“ L,Lt .'a— ,tion offo^ 

^.bout the consultation, but that demonstration has neyei been 
carried out—prohably as much from political considerations a,s 

aiffloulto. &Fre<le™k Eoberts 

first wk of capturing Cabul with such rapidity that, with troops 
pushed forward from Jellalabad to garrison the captured city and 
collect supplies for the winter, they might have ventuied into 
Turldstan with the prospect of meeting with no opposition , and 
ba,e been now, e. Benekn «,d BalHi; .gents who had 
to Lulled bj onr »my and left in the poeifon of gonemo s 
rulinb in our name. This programme was believed at one time to 
be on the cards, and we calculated how many marches it was o . 
£mian and the Oxus; but with no supports for^commg up to 
the middle of November (a flying .column at Jugdulluck was not 
'wor% of the name), and with the usual stupid outcry at home 

at^ainst even the appearance of annexation, the project fell through. 

An attempt has been made to carryout the spirit of the Proclama- 
tion— to make “ permanent arrangements for the good governmen 
of the people by consulting with such sirdars as have deemed 
it wise to join us. Prom their number four men hafe been chosen 
as governors of districts; but, so far, this system has been a 
failure. However much they may represent us, they a,re rejected 
of the people ; and the three who, to use an official phrase, have 
» joined their appointments,” have had a very rough time of it. 
These were Shahbaz Khan, Mahomed Hasan Khan, and Abdulla 
Khan, all sirdars of local influence about Cabul, who were posted 
to Kohistan, Maidan, and Logar, respectively. (Turkistan, so far, 
has not received its governor. Sirdar Wali Mahomed, who had 
made many preparations for starting.) They were sent without 
armed escorts, and have been worried and threatened by mal- 
contents, who have* resented their intrusion with menaces that can 
scarcely be lightly regarded. In one case, that of Hasan Khan, 
son of Dost Mahomed and half-brother of Wali Mahomed, assas- 
sination has been arfded to threats. News was brought in from 
Naure Palad, the village in the Maidan Valley which General 
Baker’s force oi5ly left on the 1st instant, that a body of men, 
including some sepoys of the Ardal Eegiments, had attacked the 
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fort in wliich Hasan Khan was Imng, and ha^ murdered our 
lately-appointed governor and one of his followers. They shot the 
old man through the head, and then hacked his body to pieces. 
Hasan IHian was quite a favourite in our camp at Maidan, his 
kind disposition and hearty frankness being qualities very foreign 
to the nature of the ordinary Afghan sirdar. The men who 
killed him are said to have come down the Darra Narkh from the 
hills about Bahadur Khan’s villages; and their action tvas in 
revenge for our burning of their villages. They returned to 
Upper Maidan as soon as they had murdered our representative, 
.having, according to their own rude idea, showm us that they hud 
no intention of accepting our authority. It is evident that from 
Ghazni northwards much excitement has arisen since General 
Baker’s departure. From Charikar and Logar our governors re- 
port that they are looked upon with disfavour, and even hated, by 
many maliks ; and as they also have no escorts, their lives may; 
be considered in jeopardy. When the Kohistanis,^a few days ago, 
were up in arms, Shahbaz Khan’s position was very ticklish ; and 
to relieve the pressure put upon him. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, an 
elder brother of Yakub Khan, w’-as sent out to bring back the 
chiefs to the allegiance they had promised when in our camp. 
Though he succeeded in inducing twenty or thirty of the minor 
chiefs of Koh-Daman to come in, he w^as reviled by others as a 
Feringhi ” and Kafir,” and -svas -warned to return to Sherpiir, 
or his life would be taken. These are the results of the first 
experiments of governing provinces through chiefs selected by us 
as representing the interests and wishes of the people. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Parade of all Troops in Slierpur— Strength of the Garrison— The Commencement of the 
December Operations— General Maepherson’s Brigade at Aoshahr— General Baker’s 
Flank March upon Maidan— The Jehad preached by Mushk-i-Alam— -Strength of 
Mahomed Jan’s Force— The Plan of Operations — Defeat of the Kohistanis at Kila 
Karez— General Macpherson starts for Argandeh— General Massy’s March up the 
Chardeh Talley with the Guns and Cavalry — First Sight of Mahomed Jan’s Army — 
Unexpected Strength of the Afghans — The Action of December lltli in Chardeh 
— Loss of Four Guns and Repulse of the Cavalry— Defence of the Dehmazung 
Gorge by 200 of the 72nd Highlanders — Recovery of the Guns by Colonel Mac- 
gregor — Maepherson’s Arrival at Dehmazung — Attack on the Sherderwaza Picquot. 

♦ ^ Sherpur, 9th Decemher, 

General Baker's Brigade returned to Sherpur a few days ago, 
and tte result of Ms visit to Maidan is now visible in the large 
stacks of bhoosa and the bags of grain near the Commissariat 
Gate^ Sir Michael Kennedy, Director-General of Transport, with 
a small party of officers has arrived from India on inspection duty 
and is now a guest of Sir Frederick Roberts. The ex- Amir is now 
well on Ms way to India, and the troops sent to strengthen the 
posts between Gabul and Jugdulluck have returned to quarters. 
So far no attempt has been made by the tribes on the Peshawur 
Road to rescue Yakub Khan, but there is much latent fanaticism 
about Oabul, and the moollahs, who always gave us so much 
trouble, may seize upon the deportation of the « sovereign as a 
rallying-cry. 

Yesterday a parade of all the available troops in garrison was 
held on the large mgiclan which lies to the north of the Bemaru 
hills, and extends to the borders of the narrow "Wazirabad Lake 
at the foot of the southern KoMstan hills. No better place for a 
review of even 20,000 jnen could be desired, as the ground is very 
leveil, and is covered with short grass, which prevents dust accu- 
mulating. The nominal object of the parade was to present four 
men of the 72nd Highlanders with medals for distinguished 
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service at the storraing of the Peiwar Kotal Sast December.* 
There were 4,710 men and twenty guns on the ground. The 
guns were twelve 9-pounders, belonging to F-A and'G-3, and 
eight 7 -pounders of the Mountain Batteries. The following table 
shows only the troops paraded ; it was necessary, for the safety of 
the cantonment and the valuable stores nbw collected within its 
walls, that a strong guard should remain in Sherpur, and 100 
men were detached from each infantry regiment for this work. 
In-lying picquets were posted, signallers with heliographic appa- 
ratus placed on the Bemaru Heights and over the Commissariat 
Gate (that nearest the city), and, to prevent any incendiarism 
being attempted, orders were given to refuse admission to all the 
Hazara coolies employed on the quarters until the parade was 
over. Our bhoosa stacks and wood-piles are so nearly completed 
now, that we cannot afford to let them be burnt down. 

The following is the full strength of the troops drawn up for, 
the Lieutenant-General’s inspection : — 


Kukram Division, Cabul Field Force. 


, 

Troops. 

Officers. 

Native Officers. 

British. 

Native. 

Total. 

Non-commissioned 
Officers 
and Men. 

F-A, Eoyal Horse Artillery 

5 

— 

106 



Ill 

Gr-3, Eoyal Artillery 

6 

— 

107 

— 

113 

No. 1 Mountain Battery 

2 

1 

4 

SO 

87 

No. 2 Mountain Battery 

4 

— 

4 

• 74 

82 

9tli Lancers 

16* 

— 

265 

— 

281 ■ 

5th Punjab Cavalry 

8 

11 

— 

342 

361 

14tli Bengal Lancers ' 

7 

10 

— 

213 

230 

67th Foot .. ... ... 

15 

— 

439 

— 

i 454 

72nd Highlanders 

18 

— 

553 

— 

571 

92nd Highlanders 

15 

— 

561 

— 

*576. 

23rd Pioneers 

4 

6 

— 

295 

305 

3rcl Sikhs 

8 

10 

• 

525 

' 543 

5th Punjab Infantry 

4 

11 

— 

503 

518 

5th Grhoorkas 

! 5 

8 

— 

1 389 

402 : 

7th Company Sappers 

I 3 . 

— 

1 4 

69 

,76. 

Total 

120 

57 

*2,043 

2,490 

4,710 

.n 


These were Sergeant-Instructor of Musketry Salmond, Sergeant Cox, Private Mclyf3en 
and Private Bonar. 
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To these haY6*fco he added the Staff, which was made up as 
follows : — 

Commanding Cavalry Brigade — Brigadier-General Massy ; 
Brigade-Major— Lieutenant Brabazon ; Orderly Officer — Lieu- 
tenant Hearsey. 

Commanding 1st Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General Mac- 
pherson ; Brigade-Major— Captain Guinness ; Orderly Officer — 
Captain Macgregor. 

Commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General Baker ; 
Brigade-Major— Captain Farwell ; Orderly Officer— Lieutenant 
Kane. 

Commanding Eoyal Artillery — Lieutenant- Colonel Gordon ; 
Officiating Adjutant — Lieutenant Allsopp. 

The parade went off very successfully, and seemed to impress 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, Daoud Shah (the late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Afghan army), and other persons of importance 
who Vere present. 

We mix work and play a good deal at Cahul : for scarcely had 
the parade ended than the more serious business of sending out 
a brigade into the Chardeh Valley was begun. In the afternoon 
the following troops, under the command of Brigadier- General 
Macpherson, left the cantonment and marched to Aoshahr, five 
miles due west of Sherpur: — 

6 companies 67th Foot ; 

7 companies 5th Ghoorkas ; 

550 of the 3rd Sikhs ; 

4 guns F-A, Eoyal Horse Artillery ; 

4 guns No. 1 Mountain Battery ; ^ 

1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 

2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers. 

This movement is due to the gatherings in Koh-Damau and 
Maidan. The efforts of old Mushk-i-Alam, the Ghazni moollah^ 
to raise a jehad have been so far successful, that Mahomed Jan 
has 5,000 men with hkn between Argandeh and Beni-Badam, on 
ther Ghazni Eoad. This would not have been of much consequence 
w’ere it not that pressure had been brought to hear upon the local 
villagers, who were bringing in grain and hhoosa. In the Logar 
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Valley onr Governor lias been defied, and tlie sup]}lies wliieh were 
pouring in from that district have almost entirely ceased. We 
still want about 15,000 maunds of wheat and 50,000 maunds of 
bhoosa^ and as we are anxious to get it all in before the snow falls, 
it has been determined to attack the tribal bands and once more 
open the road. If our supplies were collected, we should probably 
have left Mahomed Jan alone until he had got a large force to- 
gether, and then have gone out to meet him. General Maepher- 
son has halted to-day at Aoshahr, as a plan has been carefully 
prepared by which it is hoped Mahomed Jan’s ^^army ” will be 
forced to fight. In the carrying out of this plan, two separate 
forces will be employed — the second brigade, under General 
Baker, being now at Charasia with secret orders. This force is 
made up as follows, and is a “flying column” in the true sense 
of the word : — 

450 of the 92nd Highlanders ; 

450 of the 5th Punjab Infantry ; > 

5 troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 

4 guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery ; 

7th company Sappers and Miners (detachment with gun- 
cotton). 

General Macpherson will to-morrow march up the Chardeh 
Valley and endeavour to get between the enemy and the road 
leading to the Unai Pass, so as to cut off their retreat towards 
Bamian. General Baker, moving in sympathy with the Chardeh 
Force, will leave Charasia and make a feint of going up the Logar 
Valley. This intention will be openly proclaimed; but, after 
leaving Charasia a few miles in rear, he will turn sharply to the 
south-west and throw himself across the Ghazni Eoad below Beni- 
Badam, cutting off Mahomed Jan’s retreat to Ghazni. The 
5,000 men said to have assembled would then be practically encom- 
passed about, and, being unable to run away, they would probably 
make a stout resistance. If General Macpherson can only keep 
them in play and get well above them in the Bamian direction, 
blinding them to the movements of the other column, we shalbat 
last be able to punish the Ardal Pultan right smartly. Oaf 
information leads us to expect that Mahomed Jan will fight. He 
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certainly held on^^to the heights above Cabuh even after we had 
reached Beni Hissar on October 7th ; and, perhaps, his courage 
may be equal to again resisting us. The detachment of so many 
men has, of course, weakened the garrison of Sherpur, and the 
Guides, Cavalry, and Infantry have been ordered up from Jugdul- 
luck in consequence. They will probably arrive in a day or two. 
The Kohistanis have not ventured to display further hostility to 
us, but Mir Butcha still keeps about him a gathering of discon- 
tented men, and may try to join Mahomed Jan at Maidan. ' Amid 
all this tribal disturbance it is satisfactory to know that the Ghil- 
zais, Lughmanis, Shinwaris, and Afridis on our line of communi- 
cations with India are still quiet : whether suspiciously so, I can- 
not say. Beyond the cutting of the telegraph wire between 
Dakka and Jellalabad occasionally, they seem to be on their best 
behaviour. 

• . * . 11 th December . 

The strategical move of two columns out of our cantonment 
here,#to disperse Mahomed Jan’s force, has had a most unexpected 
result. The enemy have beaten us at our own game — has out- 
manoeuvred us — and, instead of Mahomed Jan being a fugitive, 
he is calmly occupying the peaks to the south of the Bala Hissar 
Badge, and his standards are flying in sight of Cabul and all the 
country round. We have been complaining of want of excite- 
ment here lately, but to-day has given us more than our fill. I 
explained in my last letter that Brigadier Macpherson moved out, 
on Monday, to Kila Aoshahr, just through the Cabul gorge and at 
the eastern end of the Chardeh Valley ; while Brigadier Baker, 
on the following day, marched to Char asia, and intended cutting 
off Mahomed Jan’s retreat, on the Ghazni Road, at Maidan. Yes- 
terday the force under General Macpherson left Kila Aoshahr at 
dawn ; four guns ofcF-A, Royal Horse Artillery, with an escort of 
two squadrons of cavalry, drawn from the 9th Lancers and the 
14th Bengal Lancers, remaining on the camping-ground, with 
orders to check the retreat of the enemy if they turned towards 
CabiiL The infantry, with four mountain ,guns and a squadron 
of the 14th Bengal Lancers, under Colonel Ross, took the Kohistan 
Road and finally gained the Surkh Kotal—a ridge running down 
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from tlie Pugliman Eange, and dividing Chardeh froih tlie Koli- 
Damaii, the celebrated “ fruit country ” of KohiVtan. The chief 
object of General Macpherson was to. head back Mahomed Jan 
who was reported to be making for Kohistan, in order to unite his 
force with the Bands gathered by Mir Butcha at Khoja Serai. The 
14th Bengal , Lancers were sent forward, to reconnoitre on the 
Pughman plain to the north of the kotal, and they soon found 
themselves in the face of several thousand men near Kila Karcz. 
The whole country seemed covered with masses of armed tribesmoni 
and on every low hill banners were flying. The infantry halted on 
the Surldi Kotal while the baggage came up, and preparations were 
made for dispersing the Kohistanis, who were plainly on the way 
to swell Mahomed Jan’s gathering. As Macpherson’s force formed 
up on the kotal, the enemy advanced very confidently, and mu- 
cavalry were obliged to fall back. Two mountain guns were got 
into action, and a few shells broke up the most advanced borlfos. 
A sufficient guard was left over the baggage, and Ger-sJal Mac-* 
pherson then attacked with the following infantry ; -four companies 
67th Poot; six companies 5th Ghoorkas; three companies 3rd 
Sikhs— two mountain guns moving with them. The enemy broke 
and fled in confusion as soon as our rifles began to make good 
practice. There was one hill, defended by siingars, at which a few 
ghazis tried to make a stand ; but the 67th were not to be denied, 
and they raced up it in fine form, driving out its defenders very 
smartly. The 5th Ghoorkas took by a rush a hill on the extreme 
left, and the 3rd Sikhs, in assailing another hill, were equally suc- 
cessful; but two fanatics jumped over the sungars and charged 
upon the men nearest to them, sword in hand. They wounded two 
sepoys, and then rushed back to their comrades. The guns shelled 
the Kohistanis as they streamed away up the valley, and the cavalry, 
dismounted, also fired at a few hundred yards into them. .The 
watercourses and enclosures prevented the Lancers charging. The 
Kohistanis, who were commanded by Mir Butcha in person, lost 
heavily ; many bodies were found on the gi-ound by our men, and 
many of the dead were seen to be carried off. Our casualties were 
—one man 67th, two Ghoorkas, and four of the 3rd Sikhs, all 
wounded. Major Fitz-Hugh, commanding the Ghoorkas, received 
a slight flesh-wound from a bullet in the light leg. He was not 
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so badly Hurt as to be incapacitated from duty, tboirgh, at tbe 
Lieutenant-Geberal’s request, he has since remained in canton- 
ments. Having thrashed Mir Butcha, General Macpherson 
encamped for the night at Mahomed Surwar Khan s Kila, close to 
TTiTa Karez, ready to deal 'with Mahomed Jan on the following day. 
The presence of a larg? force of sepoys and tribesmen at and near 
Argandeh, on the Ghazni Eoad, 14 miles from Shei-pur, was known 
beyond doubt : and General Macpherson’s aim was to get between 
them and the IJnai Pass leading to Bamian, so as to^ drive them 
down towards Maidan, where General Baker was waiting with 950 
infantry, five troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and foui moun- 
tain guns. There was a chance that Mahomed Jan would break 
back°into the Chardeh Valley, towards Cabul, but it was not 
believed that he had with him a sufficient number of men to do 
any mischief in that direction. He had, however, double the force 
rejtfrted (5,000), and was sufficiently confident to take the bold 
• step bf-eptering the valley. Whether he contemplated an attack 
upon Sherp^^' knowing there w^as nothing between him and the 
cantonments, except a small party of cavalry and four guns, is not 
known ; but if he had learnt the weakness of the place, such an 
attempt was highly probable. In any case, while General Mac- 
pherson marched from his camp at the fort, where he had passed 
the night, and took the path to Argandeh behind a range of hills 
running right across the Chardeh Valley from the Surkh Kotal, 
the enemy, to the number of at least 10,000, debouched into the 
villages on the Cabul side of the range, and waited there the move- 
ments of our troops. They were rewarded for their manoeuvre by 
the appearance of the Horse Artillery guns and their small escort 
of cavalry, making their way to join the infantry at Argandeh. 
This movement of our guns and the after-events, which have been 
extremely serious, can best be explained by following the action of 
the cavalry from the evening of yesterday. 

The four Horse" Artillery guns, under Major Smith Windham, 
were, as I have said, left at Kila Aoshahr with an escort of cavalry. 
They were ordered to move this morning along the Argandeh Boad 
to rejoin the infantry, and they started, with this object in view, 
under the command of Colonel Gordon, E.A. Brigadier Massy, 
with another squadron of the 9th Lancers, from Sherpur, over- 
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toot tliem soon after starting, and took command of tlie whole. 
He had then as escort to the four guns of P-A/170 troopers of 
the 9th Lancers (under Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland) and 44 sowars 
of the 14th Bengal Lancers (under Captain Neville), or a total 
strength of 214 lances. A troop of the 9th Lancers (43 strong), 
under Captain Butson, had been sent of^ by General Massy to 
open communication, if possible, with General Macpherson. Gen- 
eral Massy made Kila Kazi on the Ghazni Road his objective point, 
that being about 4 miles distant ; and he reached this without 
incident. Just after it had been passed, however, his advance- 
guard, which consisted of a troop of the 9tli Lancers under 
Captain Gough, reported the enemy in sight on the hills in front. 
It soon became apparent that the Afghans had thrown themselves 
across the Argandeh Road, but as only 2,000 or 3,000 appeared 
in sight, it was thought they were fugitives flying either from 
General Macpherson or General Baker. As they began streaming 
down from the hills General Massy got his guns into action at 
2,900 yards, which range, at Colonel Gordon’s suggestion, was 
changed to 2,500, and 2,000 yards, the guns advancing towards 
the left to make their fire more effective. After a few shells had 
been fired, the enemy showed themselves in full force and advanced 
in skirmishing order upon the guns and cavalry. Their line of 
advance was fully two miles in extent, and was of good formation. 
There were about 4,000 men thus extended in the shape of a 
crescent, and in rear of them was an irregular body, numbering 
6,000 more. Thus Mahomed Jan’s force was found to be 10,000 
strong, instead of 5,000. It was admirably led, and boasted 
thirty or forty standards, mostly common red, white, or green 
cloth floating at the end of a rude staff 12 or 13 feet long. 
Though the shells from the four guns were pitched into the thick 
of the enemy, no effect was produced in the way of breaking the 
line of advance. It never wavered, but came steadily on ; and 
as General Massy had no infantry with him* he w'as obliged to 
retire. The guns changed position ‘‘right back,” and re-opened 
fire at 1,700 yards. Bullets from Snider and Enfield rifles began 
dropping among the cavalry and the gunners, but no casualties 
of any moment occurred. Thirty of the 9th Lancers dismounted 
and opened fire with their Martini cai^bines, but the enemy were 


too numerous to be cbecked bj so small a body of men — a 
regiment' of iiitantry was wbat was required. "\^ hile the artillery 
was tbiis in action, Sir F. Roberts an^ Staff, with Sir Micbael 
Kennedy and party, joined General Massy, having ridden out from 
Sherptir to watch the movements of the brigade. The fire from 
the steadily-advancing hue of the enemy was well sustained, and 
to check their forward movement and cover the retirement of the 
guns the cavah’y were ordered to charge. 

When General Roberts sent instructions to General Massy to 
order the Lancers to charge, as the enemy were approaching 
dangerously near to the guns, Colonel Cleland, with one squadron 
of the 9th Lancers (126 lances), was directly in face of the 
Afghan line, with the 44 sowars of the 14th Bengal Lancers in 
rear, some distance nearer the guns. The other troops of the 
9th (44 lances) under Captain Gough, which had been acting as 
the advance-guard, were away on General Massy’s right flank, 
’'watching the Afghans in that direction. When the charge was 
sounded Colonel Cleland led his squadron straight at the advanc- 
ing masses, the 14th Bengal Lancers following in his wake, but 
not close up, as the order to charge had not reached them so 
quickly. Captain Gough, with his troop of the 9th, seeing his 
Colonel charging, also took his men into action on the enemy’s 
left flank. Some 220 men against 10,000 were odds that could 
scarcely be expected to turn in our favour ; hut the Lancers had 
to risk a heavy loss in the hope of saving the guns. The three 
bodies of men disappeared in a cloud of dust as they headed for 
the masses of the enemy, and nothing could be seen for a few 
moments of the fight. Then riderless horses came galloping 
back, followed by scattered parties of troopers, evidently quite out 
of hand. They had been received with a terrific fire, which had 
killed many horses and men, and, upon trying to force their way 
through the enemj, had been surrounded and their progress 
blocked by sheer weight of numbers. Men and horses went 
down in the melee, and, once down, there was but a faint chance 
of being rescued. In one or two instances, however, men were 
dragged from under their dead horses, mounted on others, and got 
well away out of the ruck."^ Even among Sir F. Roberts’s party 

The Ghaplain of the Force, the Rev. — < Adams, was recommended for the Victoria 
Cross for extricating one man, under a heavy fire. 
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wakliing the fight, hnllets fell thickly, killing thihe or four horses' 
under their riders and womiding others. 'When the dust cdeared 
array, it was seen that the caTalry charge had made no impression 
upon the enemy, who w^ere still advancing steadily across the fields, 
waving their knives and tulwars, and carrying their banners more 
proudly than ever. Mounted men were galloping about from 
end to end of their line, directing their movements and keeping 
them well together. The fire from their Sniders and Enfields 
*was deliberate and well-directed ; and though any of our English 
regiments would with their Martinis have checked them in a few 
minutes, the broken ranks of the cavalry could not hope to stand 
against them. The 9th Lancers had suffered terribly in the 
charge : sixteen of their troopers, with two officers (Lieutenants 
Hearsey and Eicardo), had been left on the ground, dead ; their 
colonel had come out badly wminded by a sword-cut and a shot 
through the side; Lieutenant Stewart Mackenzie had been, 
disabled by his horse rolling over him ; and seven troopers had 
received wounds more or less severe. It was Colonel Cleland’s 
squadron which was so shattered in this charge. This squadron 
having lost its officers, and being broken up by the bad ground, 
got out of hand • but Captain Gough’s troop, being more fortunate, 
served as a rallying point ; while the 14th Bengal Lancers, not 
getting well into the enemy, as a nullah checked them, were kept 
compactly together. The rally ” was sounded, and Colonel 
Macgregor and other officers of the General’s party collected the 
Lancers together, while two guns advanced 400 or oOO yards, aad 
re-opened fire. The squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers had 
lost but one officer, Lieutenant Forbes (whose body is still 
missing), and with Captain Gough’s troop of the 9th were able 
still to keep between the guns and the enemy, now only 1,000 
yards off. A second charge of these two troops, together with all 
the troopers wffio had been collected, "was ordered, hut it was made 
ill a half-hearted way, the country being of extraordinary difficulty 
for. horses, and the enemy swarming behind every tree and the 
banks of the higher water- channels. 

As Major Smith- Windham was retiring with his two guns? 
which had been' advanced after the first charge, he found one of 
the. other two guns stuck firmly ■ in ■ a" 'watercourse,, Lieutenan't 
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Hardj trymg vaifily to drag it out witli sncli liorses as had got over. 
This was found to be beyond the strength of the horses, already 
worn out by the severe work of the morning ; and as , the enemy 
were closing around on both sides the gun was spiked and 
abandoned. Lieutenant Hardy was killed by a shot through the 
head while near this gun. The other three guns had been got 
400 or 500 yards further on to the village of Baghwana, but were 
stopped by a channel deeper and steeper than any yet crossed. 
Guns, men, and horses floundered into this, and the guns at least- 
ivould not come out again ; they, also, were- spiked and left in the 
water and mud, and drivers and gunners moved off with the 
cavahw, the villagers firing rapidly upon them. The long line of 
the enemy came straight on, passed through the village, shrieking 
and waving their knives, and put their faces towards the Nanuchi 
Kotal, which leads from the Chardeh Valley to the western gate 
•of our cantonments. Sir F. Eoberts, with a small escort, had 
gone across country towards the village of Dehmazung, com- 
manding the western entrance to the Cabul gorge. He had sent 
urgent messages to General Maepherson to hasten down the 
valley, and the Brigadier was soon engaged with 2,000 men, left 
behind by Mahomed Jan to keej) him in play. The cavalry fight 
had been watched through telescopes by. several officers with 
General Maepherson, who had heard the artillery fire. Sending 
his baggage under a strong guard of infantry, and a squadron of 
the 14th Bengal Lancers, under Colonel Boss, by way of the upper 
road nearest Kohistan, General Maepherson marched through a 
break in the hills and debouched into the Chardeh Valley. The 
appearance of his troops away in their rear seems to have 
influenced the movements of the enemy, who turned off from the 
road to Sherpiir, and, swinging their left flank round, made direct 
for Dehmazung, with the evident intention of getting into the 
city and occupyiufg the Bala Hissar Heights above it. General 
Eoberts, upon seeing the new movement, sent off a message by 
his aide-de-camp. Captain Pole-Carew, to Brigadier Hugh Gough, 
commanding at Sherpur, ordering 200 men of the 72nd High- 
landers to double out to the gorge. 

After the second charge, in which the 9th Lancers lost several 
men shot down, Captain Gough’s troop did rear-guard work, dis- 
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mounting and firing, so as to liold tlie enemy a little in clieck. Only 
siicli Lancers as were wounded, or had their horses disabled, were 
sent back to Slierpur, by w^ay of the Nanuchi Kotal, the rest escort- 
ing General Eoberts to Dehmazung. Once the broken squadron 
of the 9tli were got together, they settled down resolutely to their 
•work of keeping the enemy in play, and their carbines were used 
with good efiect until Dehmazung was reached. Here they got 
coTcr, and, with the sowars of the 14th, opened a smart fire upon 
Mahomed Jan’s force as it streamed up tow-ards CabuL Alone 
and unaided they could not have hoped to stem the rush, and 
matters w^ere at a crisis wLen Colonel Browmlow, with the 200 
rifles of the 72nd Highlanders, arriyed. The Highlanders were 
in the nick of time : Colonel Browmlow doubled out a company to 
occupy Dehmazung, the 9th cheering them lustily as they saw the 
welcome relief, and soon from the roofs and walls of the village 
rapid volleys were being poured into the Afghan ranks. Tho 
enemy streamed down upon the village ^^ like ants on a hill,” as a 
Highlander described it, but Colonel BrowTilow’s admirable 
disposition of his handful of Highlanders soon checked the rush. 
The men were told not to throw aw^ay a shot ; the Martinis soon 
blazed out in one persistent line of fire — and such a fire, that nven 
ghazis shrank from encountering it. In less than half an hour 
the enemy were forced back, and they then split up into two 
parts — one going on to the south, to Indikee village, and thence 
scaling the Takht-i-Shah Peak and the heights to the south of 
the Bala Hissar fortified ridge, the other facing round to the west, 
as if to get upon the hills south of Kila Kazi. Their entrance into 
Cabul had been frustrated, and all that was left to them was to 
raise their standards on the hills they had occupied and flourish 
their knives in defiance at distant Sherpur. This they did, as we 
could see plainly enough through our binoculars. 

In the meantime General Macpherson had Mien upon a large 
body of Afghans higher up the valley, and with the 67th Eegiment 
and the 8rd Sikhs had completely broken their ranks and pursued 
them towards Argandeh. General Macpherson did not then know’ 
of the loss of the guns, hut in facing round towards Cabul he 
came upon the scene of the charge, and was then able to recover 
the bodies of Lieutenants Hearsay and Eicardoand of the troopers 
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killed ill action. ^-His own loss was not lieavr, Lieutenant Cook of 
tlie 3rd Sikhs being the only officer wounded. Sir F. Eoberts 
remained atDehmazung until Macpherson’s force reached it, about 
nightfall ; and then, leaving the Brigadier with his men encamped 
below the gorge, where Wall Mahomed had a camp with some 
mountain guns (he was preparing to start for Tiirldstan), the 
Lieiitenant-Greneral returned to Sherpur. He had before received 
the news that the guns had been pulled out of the watercourses 
into which they had fallen, and were on their way to cantonments. 
How they ivere recovered, well deserves telling. 

When Sir F. Eoberts trotted across to the Cabul gorge, there 
W'ere' Lancers, gunners, and drivers, making their way towards 
Sherpur, and most of them were out of hand, their officers having 
been either put out of action or being missing. At the Naniichi 
Kotal, facing the western end of Sherpur, most of these rallied 
about Colonel Macgregor, Captain Dean also having gathered 
some stragglers together. When the enemy veered- off towards 
Dehmazung, Colonel Macgregor saw that the village of Baghw^ana, 
near « where the guns were lying, was not guarded by any of 
Mahomed Jan’s rear-guard, and he thought there might be a 
chance of recovering the guns wnthoiit waiting for General Mac- 
pherson’s advance. -With a scratch lot of Lancers and Artillery- 
men, he accordingly followed the upper Argandeh Eoad ; and, 
beyond stray shots from villagers (wffio, as on October 8th, blazed 
at us whenever we were within range), the party met with no 
opposition. The baggage of Macpherson’s brigade was met 
making its way to Sherpur ; and as the enemy were then well on 
their way to Indikee, Colonel Macgregor took thirty men of the 
67th, and about the same number of Sikhs and Ghoorkas — sixty 
in all — and, extending them in skirmishing order, made for the 
abandoned guns. On arriving at the village he placed his men in 
an enclosure well adapted for defence against any numbers ; and 
such artillerymen as were with him set to work to get out the 
guns. This was done after a long struggle, and then it was found 
that teams sufficient only to give four horses per gun were present. 

- The rest had galloped into Sherpur with their officer, Major 
Smith-Windham. With no artillery officer, but with the Chief of 
the Staff, rests the credit of recapturing the guns,. Colonel Boss 
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was told to bring them safely into camp with tlie baggage escort 
and the scratch gathering of mounted men, and this he did. 

Our losses in the day’s action, so far as the E.H.A. and the 
caYalry are concerned, are four officers killed, twm wounded, and 
twenty-three men killed and ten wo.unded. The officers killed 
and wounded were well to the front in the desperate charge their 
squadrons made upon the unbroken masses of infantry, and most 
of them were hit by the Tolley which the enemy poured into 
them as they got to close quarters. Colonel Cleland, in spite of 
his two wounds, was helped into the saddle and rode eight mOes 
to Sherpur, fainting as he was lifted from his horse into a dlioolie 
at the gate. The bodies of those killed were brought- in, and, I 
am sorry to say, they had been fearfully mutilated. The passions 
of our men are likely to be dangerously aroused in future fighting 
by the remembrance of these mutilations, which will not bear 
description. • 

In Sherpur, an anxious afternoon was passed. When stragglers 
from the 9th Lancers and F-A battery rode in, wounded, mud- 
splashed, and many without lances or swords, it was known ‘that 
a serious action had taken place, and all troops in the cantonment 
were ordered to stand to their arms. Major Smith- Windh'am, 
with half a dozen drivers of F-A battery, was the first officer to 
arrive ; and when no guns followed him, and he reported them 
“spiked and abandoned,” and the enemy advancing towards 
Sherpur in overwhelming force, the anxiety of Brigadier Hugh 
Gough was greatly increased. No gunner would leave his guns 
if there were a chance of recovering them, and they wfere given up 
for lost. The western wall of the cantonments w^as manned by 
150 of the 3rd Sikhs. At its northern end, where there is a gap 
between it and the Bemaru hills defended by a shelter trench, 
wire entanglements were laid down from the foot of the hill to 
the end of the wall. All the gates were occupied by small 
detachments of infantry, and the two remaining Horse Artillery 
guns were placed upon the Bemaru Heights facing towards the 
Nanuchi Kotal leading to Chardeh. If an attack were really 
about to be made, it would be shai-p work defending the threb 
miles of walls enclosing the cantonments, as less than 1,000 men 
were available for the duty; but the news that Mahomed Jan 
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his 10,000 followers had turned off towards the Cabal gorge 
dissipated the anxiety felt; and when, later, the fire of the 72nd 
Highlanders was heard at Dehmazung and then died away, every- 
one knew Sherpur was safe. It was ticklish work for the time 
being; but Brigadier Gough made his arrangements quietly, 
and without listening tb any absurd suggestions. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, a heliogram was seat to Colonel Jenkins, 
commanding the Guides, who had reached Lufctabund from Sei 
Baba in the morning : he was ordered to come in with his cavalry 
and infantry, without baggage. At seven o’clock we heard he was 
at Butkhak, and as I am writing (at midnight) his corps is march- 
ing in over. 700 strong — 200 more will arrive to-morrow with the 
baggage. Sir F. Roberts, after sending up 200 of the 72nd High- 
landers to reinforce the picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, rode 
into cantonments, within the walls of wdnch all is made snug for 
tjie night. The reinforcement to the picquet was caused by the 
belief that Mahomed Jan would attempt to occupy the heights 
commanding the Bala Hissar and Cabul, and there is no doubt 
this was his intention. Since seven o’clock the picquet has been 
assailed on all sides, and even now the circle of fire shows where 
the 2o0 British soldiers are holding their own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Attempt to stomftbe Takht-i-Shali Peak — Natural Strength of the Position — Heliograms 
exchanged with G-eneral Baker — Failure to take the Peak — Casualties— The New 
Plan of Attack — The Action of the 13th of Beceinber — Storming of the Beni 
Hissar Eidge by the 92nd Highlanders and the Gfuides — The Cavalry Charges in the 
Plain Death of Captain Butson — The -Position of Affairs at Nightfall — Eeinforce- 
ments from Kohistan— The Action of December llth— Storming of the Asmai 
Heights Retreat of ^the Safis — Captain Yousden’s Charge — Counter-Attack by the 
Enemy from Indikee Death of Captain Spens, and Retirement from the Cuncal 
Hill Loss of Two Mountain Guns — Withdrawal of all Troops from the Asmai and 
Sherderwaza Heights The State of the Sherpur Defences — Total Casualties. 

, ^ Sherpur, 12tli December^ midnight, 

I LEFT Mahomed Jan and his followers in possession of the hills 

to the south of the Sherderwaza Heights, with a part of General. 
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Macphersoii’s brigade on tlie latter, ready to attack liim. To-day a 
party of 560 men, made up in nearly equal proportions from tlie 
67tli Foot, 72nd Higlilanders, 8rd Sikhs, and 5th Ghoorkas, aided 
by two guns of Morgan’s mountain battery, haye made that attack, 
and have established themselyes on a lower hill between the 
Sherderw-aza Heights and the high conicaJ peak of Takht-i-Shah, 
w^hereon the enemy muster in great force and have sixteen 
standards flying. This peak is the highest of the clump of 
mountains south of Cabul and lying between the city and Charasia, 
and was the point whence Captain Straton tried to heliograph to 
the Shutargardan in the early days of our occupation. It is cone- 
shaped, looked at from Sherpur, and on its southern side joins a 
ridge running southwards above the village of Indikee. The sides 
facing Cabul are very steep, and covered with huge boulders 
polished by wind and rain, and of a kind to check any storming 
party. Perfect cover is afforded to men holding it, and on the 
summit is a well-built sungar of great thickness, covering ^ 
natural cavity in the rocks w^hich has been made bomb-proof by 
some Afghan engineer, \vho understood the strength of the point. 
Fifty men could lie in perfect security behind the sungar or in the 
hole below it, and could choose their own time for firing at an 
advancing enemy. Outside the sungar^ and a little lower down, is 
a cave, wherein another strong body of men could hide themselves 
and act in a similar w^ay, while their flank to the left wnnld be 
guarded by a broken line of rocks extending down to the kotal, 
w^here the Bala Hissar Eidge meets them. Just hetw'een the twm 
ranges is a low, dome-shaped hill, blocking up the otherwise open 
kotal; and round this a footpath winds, leading to the sungar^ 
but so narrow as only to admit of men going up in Indian file. 
The enemy occupied this morning the Takht-i-Shah Peak and the 
line of rocks I have mentioned, and had also a few score of men on 
the lower hill in the kotal. Away on the south, hidden from our 
view, were some 5,000 or 6,000 men, w^aiting for an attack to 
develop, in order to reinforce the peak. At eight o’clock our guns 
opened fire from the picquet on the ridge. There w^ere then only 
seven standards on the peak, but during the day nine others were^ 
brought up ; and the long ridge, stretching dowmwards to Beni 
Hissar, was lined wdth men. These were, by the contour of the 
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gTOiinclj safe^froiB oar shells, and they, quietly watched the guns 
,. all day. „ From 'eight o’clock until eYeuing Captain Morgan fired 
sheir after shell into the sungar and the rocks below. The enemy 
were of quite a diflerent order to those we have hitherto had to 
deal with. They stood up boldly to their flags, and waved their 
rifles and knives in dei’ision at each shot. We could not spare 
more infantry for the attack, as w'e had to protect Sherpur, which, 
w^e learnt, was to be attacked by Kobistaiiis from over the Paen 
Minar Kotal, north of the lake. The city, too, was known to be 
in a ferment, and a demonstration might at anytime be made 
from it against our cantonment. General Baker with his flying 
column was still absent, and our object was ratber to hold the 
main body of Mahomed Jan’s force in check, than try to disperse 
them with 560 men. At nine o’clock heliographic communication 
was opened with General Baker, then on the Argancleh Kotal. 
He reported that his rear-giiard had been harassed for the last two 
days, and that the hills in all directions were lined with tribesmen. 
He was ordered to march without delay to Sherpur, and it w^as 
hoped at first that he would arrive in time* to assist General 
Macpherson in attacking the enemy’s position. As he had to 
march fourteen miles with his rear-guard engaged from time to 
time, he did not reach Sherpur until evening, so his troops, foot- 
sore and tired, were not available. 

After several hours’ shelling of the Takht-i-Shah Peak, the 67th, 
the Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas made their attack ; and, in 
spite of the stubbornness with which the xifghans fought, estab- 
lished themselves on the low hill on the JcotaL They tried to 
work upwards to the mngar ; but the fire of the Afghans was so 
true and sustained, that the attempt had to be given up. Our 
men also ran short of ammunition, and they contented themselves 
finally with holding the position captured, so as to be able to 
co-operate on the morrow with any force sent out from Sherpur 
to attack by way of Beni Hissar on the enemy’s flank. Our 
casualties included Major Cook, T.C., 5th Ghoorkas, shot below 
the knee; Lieutenant Fasken, 3rd Sikhs, bullet wound in both 
^highs ; and Lieutenant Fergusson, 72nd Highlanders, seriously 
wounded in the face. The enemy this evening still hold the 
Takht-i- Shah Peak in strength, and large reinforcements are said 
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Storming the Afghan Position. 

to have joined them from Logar, the Ghilzais irom that district 
feeing up in arms. It has been decided to-night to send a brigade^, 
under General Baker, to attack the peak from Beni Hissar village 
to-morrow at the same time that Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, 
moves up another force from the hill on the hotal. 

j> ■ • 

IBth December^ evening. 

To-day the Takht-i-Shah Peak has been carried, and a strong 
picquet now holds it. The action has been a great success, but 
there are still large bodies of the enemy above Indikee ; and as 
they may try to regain the position, General Macplierson has 
abandoned Dehmaziing altogether, and posted his brigade on the 
Sherderwaza Heights. At eight o’clock this morning General 
Baker left cantonments with the following troops :~ 

G-3, Eoyal Artillery, four guns ; 

No. 2 Mountain Battery, four guns ; 

92nd Highlanders (six companies) ; 

Guides’ Iniantry (seven companies) ; 

3rd Sikhs (wing of 300 men) ; 

5tli Punjab Cavalry. 

General Baker took the road past the Bala Hissar, and, upon 
debouching into the plain north of Beni Hissar, found the enemy 
posted in force all along the ridge in front, leading down from the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak. Beni Hissar was also full of Afghans, and 
in the fields about it were detached parties. These^^ seeing our 
force advancing, began to stream towards the ridge, and the 
original plan of attack was so far modified that, instead of work- 
ing round through Beni Hissar village, the Highlanders and 
Guides were sent straight across some marshy ground at the 
ridge. The object in view was to cut the enemy’s line in two, and 
it was attained most successfully. Our eight guns opened fire at 
1,400 yards upon the masses of Afghans on the ridge, and the 
shells kept under the musketry fire opened upon our infantry. 
The 3rd Sikhs protected General Baker’s left flank, while thA-.- 
cavalry aided in keeping the scattered parties about Beni Hissar 
in check. Nothing could be finer than the advance of the 92nd 
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and the Guides 5 .they reached the slope of the hill, and ‘Opened 
fire upon the enemy, one continued roll of musketry being heard 
as they pushed upwards. They gained the crest, and the Afghan 
line was severed, about 2,000 being left about Beni Hissar while 
the assault was made upon the peak. The rapid fire from our 
* breech-loaders swept a'way such of the enemy as stood firm, while 
the bayonet made short work of the ghazis who defended the 
standards. At some points twenty and thirty bodies were found 
■ lying piled together, shot through and through by Martini and 
Snider bullets, showing how well the volleys had told. In a very 
short time the majority opposed to the storming party had broken 
and fled. A few ghazis fought desperately, but iip'wards w^ent the 
Highlanders in the same gallant style they had shown at Oharasia, 
and under the same leader, Major White. The Guides, under 
Colonel Jenkins, w^ere equally eager, this being their first chance 
jn the campaign, and they shared wdth the 92nd the honour of 
scattering the defenders of the ridge. One young Highland olficer 
fell a victim to that uncalculating courage which becomes rashness 
when pushed to extremes. Lieutenant Forbes, with only a few 
men, scaled the ridge, and got detached from the regiment which 
was* toiling up as fast as the men with their heavy load of rifles 
and ammunition could climb. He was left at last with only 
Colour-Sergeant Drummond, an old twenty-one years man, and a 
band of ghazis turned back and attacked him. The Sergeant was 
shot down, and Lieutenant Forbes rushed forward to save his body 
from mutilation. After cutting down a ghazi he was overpowered 
and killed before the Highlanders could save him. Not a man of 
the ghazis who had turned back escaped : they were shot and 
bayoneted on the rocks. As the attacking party neared the Takht- 
i-Shah Peak the Afghans deserted it ; and when a party of the 
72nd Highlanders and 5th Ghoorkas from the Bala Hissar side 
reached the smigar, they found the flags still flying, but no one 
guarding them. The position had been ca|)tured in about two 
hours, and as the mid-day gun was fired in Sherpur, the heliograph 
flashed from the sungar, and the peak was known to be ours, 
^ome of the enemy ventured too near the Chardeh plain in their 
retreat, and a squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers charged 
among them, killing between twenty and thirty. 
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While the Highlanders and Guides were stormfcg the ridge, an 
attack had been attempted from Beni Hissar upon General 
Baker’s left flank, but the 3rd Sikhs drove back the enemy, who 
began to move round towards Siah Sung, and eventually collected 
in force upon these hills. They were shelled by our guns, and 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry were reinforced by two squadrons of the 
9th Lancers, a squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers, and the 
Guides’ Cavalry. Wherever the ground was good, our sowars and 
Lancers charged and did great execution. The Afghans fought 
bravely, forming up to receive the cavalry with a steadiness that 
trained infantry would not have surpassed, and reserving their fire 
until the horses were close upon them. One brilliant charge by 
the 9th Lancers cost that regiment one officer killed and two 
wounded, besides the loss of several troopers. Captain Butson 
and Captain Chisholme, at the head of their respective squadrons, 
swept down upon 600 or 600 men, taking them on the right and 
left flank. Captain Butson turned in his saddle as he faced the 
enemy, and cried out: — ‘“^Now, men, at them for the honour of 
the old 9th,” and the next moment he fell dead, shot through , the 
heart. He was in command of the regiment, the affair of the 
11th having sadly thinned the ranks of the officers, and his death 
is universally regretted. Captain Chisholme was shot through 
the leg, the flash of the rifle burning his clothes, so steadily had 
the Afghan in front of him waited before discharging his piece. 
Lieutenant Trower was also slightly wounded, while the Sergeant- 
Major and three troopers were killed and seven wounded. The 
Lancers rode through and through the jifghans opposed to them, 
and scattered them all over the plain. The 5th Punjab Cavalry 
also made a successful charge, and the Guides twice got W’’ell 
among the fugitives. Their second charge Avas upon a body of 
Kohistanis, who had crossed the plain east of Bemaru and made 
for Siah Sung with the intention of joining Mahomed Jan. They 
Avere shelled from the eastern end of the Bemaru Heights; and, 
upon seeing General Baker’s force engaged, halted irresolutely 
near Siah Sung. -They tried to retrace their steps, but Avere 
suddenly charged doAvn upon by the Guides, who had waited fo^ 
them behind the northern slopes of Siah Sung. Sixty are said to 
haA^e been killed in this charge alone, the Guides chasing them as 
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far as tlie Loggr river/wliere the swampy ground checked the 
cayalry. Altogether the day’s fighting has been a wonderful 
success ; and though our casualties are eleven Idlled and forty- 
three wounded, the enemy’s loss in Idlled alone must have been 
betw’een 200 and 300. 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry, sent out to 
reinforce General Baker, came upon a large party of Afghans 
marching down the Bala Hissar Eoad. They were at first mis- 
taken for Highlanders ; but when they fired a volley at the officer 
wffio rode up to speak to them, the mistake was soon apparent. 
The Punjabees at once extended themselves in skirmishing order 
among the wdllow plantations on each side of the road, and opened 
a rapid fire. The Afghans faced about and made for the Bala 
Hissar, but a company of the 5th cut off half their number, and 
in a hand-to-hand fight killed forty. These men, who are believed 
to have been from the city, were really run to earth, and w’ere so 
exhausted that they could scarcely use their knives. 

One feature of the day’s fighting has been the attitude of the 
villagers about Cabul. A straggler from the 92nd Highlanders 
was.found cut up betw^een Sherpur and the Cabul river ; officers 
riding alone have been fired at, and pelted with stones ; and two 
villages on either side of the road to Beni Hissar opened a heavy 
fire upon our troops. General Baker halted on his way back to 
cantonments to burn these villages as a reward for their treachery. 
The lives of the men in one were spared on condition that they 
fired the other, the gates of which could not be forced open by 
our guns. The defenders were shot as they tried to escape from 
the ruins. .From the Bala Hissar and near the city shots were 
fired, and the flanking parties of the 92nd, in their homeward 
march, came upon 200 or 300 men in the willow plantations, who 
fled towards the city walls. A convoy of wounded sent from the 
Sherderwaza Heights to Sherpur had also a narrow escape, the 
bravery of the non-commissioned officer , in charge of the escort 
alone preventing a catastrophe on a small scale. After General 
Baker had captured the Taklit-i-Shah Peak, a number of clhoolies, 
containing officers and men wounded on the . 11th and 12th on 
Sherderwaza Heights, were sent down the hill to Sherpur. 
Sergeant Cox, with twenty men of the 72nd, was in charge of the 
dhoolies, and among the wounded were Major Cook, V.C,, 5th 
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Ghoorkas ; LieiitenaBt Fergusson, 72ncl HigUaiulers] and Lieu- 
tenant Fasken, 8rd Sikhs. Upon arriving at the foot of the hill, 
the road leading under the southern wall of the Bala Hissar was 
followed, and it was soon seen that pai'ties of armed men were 
lining the parapets. Sergeant Cox, fearing to draw the fire by 
striking across the fields towards Beni Hissar, where General 
Baker w^as shelling some villages, put on a bold face, and marched 
on steadily. This had the best effect, as not a shot was fired from 
the walls. Ten Highlanders w^ere at the head of the dhoolies, and 
ten in rear. J nst as the little party got near the Bala Hissar 
gate a large body of Afghans sprang out from among the willows 
lining either side of the road, and, drawing their knives, came 
straight upon the advance-guard. The road from Beni Hissar 
joins the road to Sherpur just at this point, and seeing that it 
w^ould be impossible to cut through the enemy, or to retreat the 
way he had come (as in the latter case the men on the walls^ 
w^oiild probably open fire), Sergeant Cox pushed on, ordering his 
men to reserve their fire. His object w^as to get the dhoolies 
fairly on the Beni Hissar Eoad on his right, and then to fall back 
until help should come from that quarter. The manoeuvre suc- 
ceeded admirably. AVaiting until he was within tw^enty yards of 
the Afghans, he ordered the ten men with him to fire a volley. 
This was too much for the enemy, w^ho broke and took cover in the 
trees. The d/moKc-bearers thought all w^as over, and those carry- 
ing Major Cook dropped their dhoolie in the middle of the road. 
They were about to run, wiien Sergeant Cox threatened to shoot 
them down unless they did their duty. They soon recovered 
courage, and while rapid volleys from the advance-guard kept the 
Afghans in check, all the dhoolies wem got safely upon the Beni 
Hissar Eoad, and finally reached General Baker’s force in safety. 
Sergeant Cox managed the whole business splendidly, and under 
such leadership the men w^ere cool and collected, skirmishing and 
retiring without being touched by the scattered fire directed at 
them. After wraiting an hour, the escort w^as strengthened by 
some cavaliy , and the little convoy of wounded reached cantonments 
in safety. The position in which Sergeant Cox was placed "was a— 
most dangerous one, as the least hesitation or want of decision 
would have been fatal : the Afghans were, indeed, so sure of 
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success, that they did not fire at first, but trusted to cutting up 
the guard at close quarters with their knives. The three officers, 
whose lives were saved by Sergeant Cox’s steadiness, reported the 
incident to Colonel Money, who had sent the dhoolies down the hill.^ 
Sergeant Cox was one of the men decorated with the distinguished 
service medal on December 8th for gallantry at the Peiwar Kotal. 
General Baker’s force is now safely in quarters again. General Mac- 
phersoii has sent back to Sherpur the 72nd Highlanders and the 
8rd Sikhs, and, with the 67th Foot and the 5th Ghoorkas, holds 
the Bala Hissar Heights and the Takht-i-Shah Peak. The enemy 
are still in force above Indikee and at Dehmazung, which com- 
mands the Cabul gorge, and the road into the city Jias been 
abandoned. They may ti’y to work round in that direction — that 
is, if to-day’s defeat has not disheartened them. This evening a 
party of Kohistanis have come over the Surkh Kotal, and are 
^bivouacking on a hill a mile and a half w^est of Sherpur. These 
are the reinforcements sent by Mir Butcha, wffio has no doubt 
heard of the success of Mahomed Jan on the 11th. The casualties 
to-day W’ere eleven killed (two officers) and forty-three w^ounded. 
Of these the 92nd lost one officer and two men killed and nineteen 
w’oiinded. The Guides had three killed and eight wounded. 


15th December, 

Yesterday the severest fighting we have yet gone through took 
place on the Asmai Heights above Deli-i- Afghan, and a lower 
conical hill adjoining them on the north. The enemy have 
been so largely reinforced, that their numbers are estimated at 
40,000, and they have showm a recklessness in sacrificing life 
wdiich has hitherto been considered quite foreign to the Afghan 
character. There must be many ghazis in their ranks from what 
w^e have seen to-day, and these fanatics always show a contempt 
for danger wdiich makes them formidable enemies. They sacrifice 
their lives, satisfied if, before death, they have killed a Kafir, and 
so secured a future reward. Our owui losses have been heavy, and 
^or the first time our men have had to retire before the enemy, 
■who are w’-onderfully elated at their success. It is true it w’-as but 
an , isolated case of a handful of men having to meet 5,000 ; but 
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witli tlie evacnatioii of the position our men TOre holding, we 
lost two momitain guns, w^hich Mahomed Jan is sure to make the 
most of as trophies, if he does not turn them against ns. To give 
in detail the incidents of yesterday : — Between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning some thousands of men were seen gathering 
on the slopes above Deh-i- Afghan, a suburb of Cabul lying north- 
w^est of the city upon a low eminence, which overlooks Timour’s 
tomb. The evacuation of Dehmazung had, of course, given free 
passage to such of the enemy as wished to pass into Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, and these now poured out by wny of Deh-i- Afghan 
and manned the heights. The usual standards wnre carried, and 
in a very short time the sky-line was alive with men, until there 
must have been 8,000 or 10,000 looking down upon Sberpur and 
within range of our guns. The array extended upwards from the 
suburbs, along the crest of the Asmai Eidge, clown the clip to the 
north, and over the conical hill I have mentioned ; w’hile, again, 
further to the north, wns a higher lumpy hill, on w'hich were a 
number of Kohistanis, w’ho had bivouacked there the previous 
night. General Baker was ordered to clear the hills, and for^this 
purpose he took out the following troops : — 

Four guns G-3, Royal Artillery ; 

Four guns No. 2 Mountain Battery ; 

14th Bengal Lancers; 

72nd Highlanders (225 men) ; 

92nd Highlanders (45 men under Captain Gordon, who fell 
in with the 72nd, as the six companies of the latter w^ere so 
weak) ; 

Guides’ Infantry (460 sepoys) ; 

5th Punjab Infantry (470 sepoys). 

This gave a total of 1,200 ha^’onets and eight guns. The cavalry 
were employed in the open to keep in check, or cut up, stray 
bodies of the enemy. General Baker , left cantonments by the 
head-quarters’ gate in the w’estern wrall, and made straight towards 
a mound near Kila Buland, a mile and a half aw^ay, facing the 
conical hill, on either side of which were roads leading into the-. 
Ghardeh Valley beyond. He got his guns into action at once, in 
order to clear the w^ay for the infantry attack, and sent his cavalry 
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romicl on Ms rigtt flank towards the Oliardeh Valley to recon- 
noitre in that direction. The Guides’ Cayalry were ordered out 
to reinforce the 14 th Bengal Lancers, and were fired at seTeral 
times from walled enclosures just oyer the Nanuchi KotaL The 
moiintain guns drew off to a low ridge on which stood the ruins 
of a fort, lOla Buland,»and shelled such bodies of men as were 
yisible in the direction the cayalry had taken. The party told 
off to take the heights were the Highlanders, under Colonel 
Brownlow, and Guides’ Infantry, the 5 th Ponjabees being held 
in reserve near the guns. The lour, conical hill w^as captured 
without much trouble, but there then remained for Colonel Jenkins, 
commanding the attack, the dijficult task of taking the Asmai 
Heights, every foot of the crest bearing an Afghan firing from 
behind the excellent cover giveii by rocks and boulders. Eising 
up from the captured conical hill was a steep hillside, with here 
and there shelving rocks hiding men from the view of those above, 
and up this rugged gimind our soldiers went steadily and rapidly, 
utilizing every bit of cover, and answering from time to time the 
hea-^y fire they were met with. The guns shelled two strong 
sting ars which had been built on the northern and southern points 
of the crest ; and made such practice, that the enemy began to 
move downwards towards CabuL They clustered in masses above 
Deh-i-Afghan, where the shells of G -3 could not reach them, 
and afforded so tempting a mark, that Sir F. Eoberts, who was 
watching the attack from the signalling station on the roof of 
the officers’ quarters in the western gate, ordered two Horse 
Artillery guns out to open fire from under the cantonment walls. 
A wing of the 8rd Sikhs and some cavalry went out as escort, and 
extended themselves into the fields beyond. The shrapnel fired 
from these two guns made the hillside almost untenable ; but 
still in the on the crest a few determined ghazis resisted 

the advance of the Highlanders and Guides. Our men fought up, 
however, and the sungar on the northern point was taken with a 
rush. The banners wa^g above it were obstinately defended by 
ghazis, v/ho were killed to a man. Colonel Jenkins then worked 
his way under a heawfire along the crest, which has a total length 
of a quarter of a mile ; and there only remained the southern 
Bungar, built on the peak of the hill, to be taken. In this stmgar.y 
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wliicli was miusiially strong, were forty or fifty nnyi wlio, by tbeir 
fire, cliecked the advance for some time. Major Stockweil, with a 
few Higlilanclers, passed tlirongh a gap in the wall wbieli runs 
down the ridge, and galled the ghazis by a cross fire. Private 
Giilon, of the 72nd, climbed np the wall, and, creeping along the 
top, pulled out a standard from among the^ stones of the siingar. 
There was an open bit of ground between our front attacking 
party and the sung walls, and this was swept by such a fire that 
even the bravest might have hesitated to cross it. Such of us wdio 
were watching the fight saw that the stubborn defence would cost 
us some valuable lives ; but presently, when the Drummer was 
seen on the walls, there wars a rush of Highlanders and Guides — 
one plucky Highlander, Lance-Corporal Seller, 72nd, leading full 
20 yards in front, with a Guide quite close behind him. As the 
sungar w^as neared, most of its defenders cleared out on the oppo- 
site side, but a few ghazis stood to their post ; one fanatic jump- 
ing, knife in hand, on the low^ stone walls. The bayonet made 
short wmrk of such of his companions as had remained. Lance- 
Corporal Seller had a tough fight for the last standard on the 
sungar. As he got up to the wall he pulled the flag out and, at 
the same moment, a ghazi cut dowm at his head with a long knife. 
Seller parried the blow with the standard, and then the ghazi 
jumped over and closed with him. They rolled over together, and 
another Highlander bayoneted tlie Afghan. Seller was cut over the 
arm, and is now in hospital. He certainly deserves the highest 
rew^ard for his gallant conduct: the ^^V.C.” has been given for 
much less. The sungar was filled with dead men, fifteen bodies 
being counted in a heap as if a shell had burst among them. Our 
loss had been heavy, as much hand-to-hand fighting at difficult 
points had taken place ; many of the Guides were cut and slashed by 
the knives and tulicars of the ghazis; while the ranks of the 72nd 
Highlanders were thinned by numerous casualties, mostly of a 
dangerous kind. Lieutenant Egerton, who only joined the regi- 
iiieiit a few weeks ago, w^as shot through the neck on the crest of 
the hill. He showed courage that even an old soldier might have 
envied, being alw^'ays well to the front in the attack. Lieutenant 
Frederick Battye, of the Guides, w^as also shot through the neck 
at about the same time. 
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Colonel Jenkijis was now folding the whole crest of the Asmai 
Heights; but on the slope towards the city were many thousands 
of the enemy. The two guns of F-A Battery shelled them at 
1,700 yards, and the mountain guns, with General Macpherson, 
were also turned upon them. A wing of the 3rd Sikhs were 
extended in skirmishing order across the fields towards Deh-i- 
Afghan, and with their Sniders were easily able to reach the men 
pouring down into CabuL Deh-i- Afghan, however, held many of 
the enemy ; and from the house-tops, walls, and orchards about, 
the 3rd Sikhs were fired upon. The watercourse gave our 
sepo 3 "s good cover, hut still there were one or two casualties ; and 
General Eoberts resolved to sack and burn Deh-i- Afghan. The 
two guns of F-A began to shell it vigorously, and two more guns 
of the same battery wm’e brought out and joined in the work. 
Shell after shell was pitched among the houses, and the defenders 
^of them drew oft' before such a fire. Some 1,500, supposed to be 
Safis from Tagao, went through the city and made for the Gabiil 
plain so as to reach Deh-i-Sabz, to the north of Butkhak. Some 
of ihem ventured too near the King’s Garden, outside Sherpur, 

' where the 5th Punjab Cavalry are quartered, and Captain Vousden 
charged out upon them and killed thirty. He had only twelve 
sowars with him, and of these two were killed and four wounded ; 
Captain Vousden Idlled five Afghans with his own hand.’*" The 
main body got well away beneath Siah Sung; and although some 
Lancers were sent in pursuit, and two Horse Artillery guns went 
out under escort of a party of the 92nd Highlanders, the Safis 
could not «be overtaken. They ran at a sling-trot for miles, just 
like wolves in a pack, and had plainly had enough of fighting for 
the day. We had thus, apparently, disposed of the body of the 
enemy (those who had manned the heights from the city) ; but 
there were, many more to take their place, and General Baker, 
with his 1,200 bayonets, had yet to learn the full strength that 
was against him.. 

About midday the signallers with General Macpherson helio- 
graphed down that a vast body with many standards were 
- streaming out from Indikee into the Chardeh Valley, and were 
taking a northerly direction, which would bring them under the 
* For tliis ho was strongly recommended for tlie Victoria Gross. 
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hill occupied by Colonel Jenkins. The moTemeni? well made, 
and eYentnally developed into, an attack upon the conical hill 
which the Guides and Highlanders first stormed. This hill was 
held by thirty- three men of the 72nd Highlanders, a small party 
of Guides under a Subadar, the whole being under the command 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Clark, 72nd. While the upper hill was 
being taken, parties of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry were seen 
coming across Chardeh from the direction of Kila Kazi, as if to 
take Colonel Jenkins in flank, and the conical hill w^as strengthened 
by Swinley’s Mountain Battery, with an escort of 100 men of 
the 5th Punjabees, under command of Lieutenant Wilson, of the 
10th Hussars, serving for the day as a volunteer. This gave 
Colonel Clark about 200 rifles, with w’hich to hold the hill. The 
mountain guns opened fire upon the body of Afghans in the 
plain, wiio broke up and dispersed out of range. In the mean- 
time the enemy from Indikee — to the number of fully 15,000 or^ 
20,000 ; they covered the plain for miles — had marched out as if 
going to Eila Kazi, or Argandeh. Their array was orderly 
enough ; and when they had all reached the plain, they suddenly 
faced about and came down in the shape Of a crescent upon the 
heights we w^ere holding. Their right flank had for its object the 
scaling of a ridge extending dowm from the southern stmgar on 
the Deh-i- Afghan hill; their centre, the assault of the low 
conical hill, wirich was General Baker’s w^eakest point ; and their 
left flank swept round upon the lumpy hill to the north of Colonel 
Clark’s position, and commanding it. They seemed to our handful 
of men to be myriads as they came steadily on ; and although 
volleys were fired from the conical hill, and the mountain guns 
shelled them at short ranges, they never faltered. They were 
literally mow^ed dowui ; but as one ghazi fell, another sprang to 
the front, and their standards were at last placed on a little mound 
wdthin 150 yards of our bayonets. Their left flank had gained 
the lumpy hill which we had left alone, not having men enough 
to occupy it, and a cross fire w^as opened upon Colonel Clark’s 
party. There w^as a bit of open ground between the mound on 
wdiich their standards w^ere placed and the rocks in rear, under 
which their main body had clustered in face of our fire; but across 
this small space ■ numbers rushed ■ with reckless audacity until, 
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beMncl tlieir advanced standards, several hundred men were 
hidden. Colonel Clark thought that at all risks they must he 
driven from this mound, as they might make a rush in over- 
whelming numbers : and Captain Spens volunteered to make the 
attempt. Taking with him five of the 72nd Highlanders and a 
few Guides, he made for a bit of rising ground below the mound 
and reached it safely. His fire could not dislodge the ghazis, 
who suddenly rushed out upon the little party. Captain Spens 
was attacked by four or five men : he cut down one, but in a 
second he was overpowered and hacked almost to pieces. There 
followed in rear of the ghazis, who had sprung out, a dense mass 
of Afghans, who swarmed up to the thin line of defenders, who 
could scarcely hope to stop them. The mountain guns were on 
Colonel Clark’s left, and their guard of e5th Piinjahees had been, 
perhaps too sanguinely, sent forward to repel the attack. Our 
^men lost heart as they saw four or five thousand men nearly upon 
them ; and w’hen Captain Hall, with a reinforcement of 150 more 
of the 5th Punjab Infantry, got near the crest of the hill, he 
foufid such of its defenders as had not been shot down retiring 
in disorder. To rally them w^as impossible at that point, and 
they fell back down the hillside. The fire of the enemy at such 
close quarters cost us a score of w^oiinded, and the mules of one 
mountain gun being shot, it had to be abandoned where it stood. 
A second gun was being carried safely downwards when the mule 
carrying it was also knocked over. The handspike in the muzzle 
used for lifting it was broken, but the gunners rolled it for some 
yards dowm the hill until the Afghans were close upon them, 
when it also had to be left. Two guns were thus lost, but 
fortunately there was but little ammunition left behind. At the 
foot of the hill our men rallied, and re-opened fire, which checked 
the rush of the enemy. The 3rd Sikhs doubled across the 
fields from near Deh-i- Afghan and reinforced General Baker, 
driving back such Afghans as had ventured down the slope 
tow'ards the village where the guns of G-3 were placed. These 
guns were withdrawn to a safe distance; but, although the 
enemy in half an hour had 10,000 men on and about the 
conical hill, they did not venture down to attack. Our cavalry 
were ready in the plain to charge down upon them if they gained 
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the fields ; but they had quite a difierent intention. As I have 
said, their right flank were scaling a spur running down from the 
southern simgdr to the Chardeh plain, and they hoped to cut off 
Colonel Jenkins and his party. This soon became evident, as a 
long string of standard bearers began to climb up towards the 
northern sungm\ followung exactly the path taken by our storming 
party in the morning. From over the crest of the hill came the 
rattle of musketry; and estimating the difficulty of holding the 
crest all night, and so weakening the defences of Sherpur, General 
Eoberts sent •word to Colonel Jenkins to evacuate the position. 

The enemy has showm such unexpected strength — 40,000 men 
in all are believed to have been present in Chardeh Valley and in 
the hills above Deh-i-Afghan — that it w^as running considerable risk 
to keep our garrison in cantonments short of a man ; accordingly 
at the same time that Colonel Jenkins w- as ordered to retire, a mes- 
sage was sent by heliograph to General Macpherson to hasten back, 
to Sherpur •with all his force. He ivas to take the road above the 
Deh-i- Afghan suburb. General Baker was ordered to hold on to 
the village he had occupied since the morning until all the troops 
from the heights ^vere within the w’alls. Mean'v^diile Colonel 
Jenkins had met the attack up the spur from Chardeh. Major 
Stockw^ell, 72nd, •v^as sent down a few score yards with a small 
escort, who kept up a hot fire upon the advancing masses. Afe^v 
ghazis, with their standards, got from point to point ; but they 
were still at a respectable distance when the order to evacuate the 
hill w’as received. Major Stockw'ell withdrew his men from the 
little simgar they had built, and retired leisurely, so as" to give the 
Afghan no idea that the crest also w^as to be evacuated. Captain 
Gordon, of the 92nd, w^as shot through the right shoulder while 
this movement was being made. Five minutes after our men had 
left their sungar a banner was planted upon it, showing how 
rapidly the ghazis rushed up the hill. Major StockwelFs party 
having been safely withdrawn, the retirement dowm the hill facing 
Sherpur w’-as begun. The enemy, who were nearly at the 
northern stmgmf led by a ghazi with a green flag, w^ere kept in 
check by volleys fired by covering parties thrown out on Colonel 
Jenkins’s left flank. There was not the least appearance of un- 
due haste, the Highlanders forming up quietly to cover the Guides 
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scrambling and the Guides then doing the same in their 

turn for the Highlanders. The hillside was so exposed that our 
■casualties were rather sexere, among the killed being Lieutenant 
Gaisford of the 72nd. Hot a man was left behind, however, all 
the wounded and dead being brought in. All anxiety about 
Colonel Jenkins’s force heing now at an end, there only remained 
General Macpherson’s brigade to come in. ^ Two companies of the 
92iicl Highlanders were marched out to cover them across the plain, 
and to help General Baker’s rear-guard in its final retirement ; 
but they were not wanted. Presently shots were heard in Deh-i- 
Afghaii, and then the baggage of the brigade was seen entering 
the fields under a strong guard. The 67th Foot, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and Srd Sikhs followed with the mountain battery, and, before long, 
entered the head-quarters’ gate. In coming through the Cabul 
gorge, General Macpherson had been able to help the Highlanders 
and Guides by his fire. He sent two companies of the 67th, 
under Colonel Knowles, to hold a knoll half-way up the slope 
from Deh-i- Afghan to the southern sungar. Bodies of the enemy 
tried to rush down the hill to overtake Colonel Jenkins, and even 
to harass the brigade under General Macpherson ; but the steady 
shooting of the 67th could not be faced, and the most adventurous 
ghazis being shot down, the rest withdrew to the crest. Colonel 
Knowles handled his men with a coolness that could not have 
been excelled. General Baker then retired slowly, his rear-guard, 
under Major Pratt, 5th Punjab Infantry, by a brisk fusillade for 
about ten minutes, stopping the few ghazis who came down from 
the conical peak. By dusk everyone was in cantonments, and we 
could count our casualties. They were unusually heavy for Afghan 
fighting, but have given us valuable experience, as we no longer 
despise our enemy. That Afghans when in overwhelming num- 
bers will fight and rush blindly on, regardless of loss of life, has 
been fully exemplified, and we shall no longer send flying columns 
over the hills and break up our army into three weak parts. 
With Generals Baker and Macpherson both out of Sherpur, an 
attack upon cantonments might have resulted in a disaster. Now 
that our force is once more concentrated, Sherpur may be looked 
upon as safe. 

When all our troops were once more in quarters^ we had to 
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think about oiir defences, though it was highlyamprobahle that 
Mahomed Jan -would try a night attack. Onr men were quite 
fagged out with all the hill-climbing they had done to so little 
purpose; but the majority of them had to turn out to do picquet 
duty, and keep a sharp look-out on the walls. Shelter trenches 
w’-ere hastily thrown up at our w^eakest •'»points on the Bemaru 
Heights ; the gates in the walls were barricaded with gun carriages 
belonging to the guns captured on October 8th ; and we waited 
patiently and a little anxiously, it must be confessed, for a night 
alarm. Every regiment w^as told off to particular points, and a 
reserve — made up of a wing of the 67th, a wing of the 72nd, and 
the whole of the 92nd — -were ready to fall in below the gap in 
the Bemaru hills in the centre of the cantonments. We did 
not fear any attempt to scale the ’walls ; but at either end of the 
heights which shut us in on the north, wm^e open gaps ; Shere 
Ali’s line of w^all, intended to include the Bemaru hills -within the 
fortified square, never having been completed. At the eastern end 
of Sherpur, the 28th Punjab Infantry have built a line of huts ex- 
tending from near the corner bastion tow^ards Bemaru village ,\and 
as the ground beyond it is covered with walled enclosures, towers, 
and orchards, excellent cover would be given to an attacking force 
which might gather under cover of darkness, and make a rush to 
get in. On the 14th, ahattis had been laid, the orchards near 
giving plenty of wood, and above Bemaru village were strong 
picquet posts and trenches -which commanded the road leading 
from Kohistan. Two guns of G-3 w^ere at this point, but they 
were withdrawn, as to remove them in face of a ^ determined 
attack w^oiild have been nearly impossible, the ground tow^ards 
camp being very steep and much broken up. Wire entanglements, 
made with telegraph wire and tent-pegs, were laid down, wherever 
there w^as open ground over the walls, and extra vigilance -w^as 
shown by sentries. The block-houses on the crest of the Bemaru 
Heights w^ere also filled with our men, ready to reinforce any 
points assailed. But the night passed quietly, the soldiers being 
undisturbed even by stray shots. The enemy were, perhaps, as 
tired as ourselves, and w^ere holding high revel in the city and the 
Bala Hissar, where no doubt they found many friends to w^elcome 
them. Our garrison at Butkhak, consisting of some fifty rifles, 
•and the whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, anived safely at Shar- 
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pur cliiriiig tbe niglit, it being deemed iimTise to leave tliem so far 
away from cantonments. As tbej also had to be supplied wutli 
food from oiir godowns, and we could not spare a force to escort 
convoys across the Cabul plain, it w^as necessary they should be 
brought in. This withdrawal has cut us oS" from Luttabiincl. 

To-day (the 15th) has been one of almost absolute quiet. 
Beyond cavalry parties patrolling outside Sherpiir, our men have 
not* been sent out, although the Afghans crow'ded out upon the 
slopes above Deh-i- Afghan, inviting ns to come out and attack 
them. There can be no good object attained, however, in again 
storming the heights, as we cannot weaken the garrison by telling 
off a couple of regiments and a mountain battery to hold the hills 
when captured. We have not, either, ammunition to throw away ; 
there are only about 300 rounds per rifle of Snider and Martini- 
Henri, and we are as yet uncertain w’hen reinforcements from 
Gundamak, bringing a further supply, wull reach us. Luckily the 
telegraph remained open until five o’clock this morning, so full 
particulars of our condition were sent down the line. General 
Ch^ydes Gough has been ordered to bring in his brigade as quickly 
as possible, and he is now^ concentrating them at Jugdulluck. 
Colonel Hudson, commanding at Luttabund, has been ordered to 
hold on with the 800 Pioneers and the 28th Punjab Infantry, 
until General Gough reaches him. He will then come on to 
Sherpiir. With the arrival of the brigade we shall be able, not 
merely to hold Sherpur in comfort, but also to send out 2,000 or 

3.000 men to attack Mahomed Jan in whatever position he may 
take up. With more ammunition for our batteries, we can shell 
Deh-i- Afghan, the Bala Hissar, and even Cahul itself if occasion 
requires. At present we cannot afford to w^aste shells ; as in the 
ease of any check to General Gough’s brigade, we should have to 
rely upon our own strength until more troops could he sent for- 
ward from Jellalabad, and further dowm the Khyber line. We 
must make our calculations on this basis until we hear of the 
brigade from Jugdulluck being at Luttabund or Butkhak, wLich 
they should reach by the 19th or 20th at the latest. Asmatullah 
Khan, of Lughman, with his powerful section of Ghilzais, is 
reported to be anxious to join Mahomed Jan with 10,000 or 

16.000 men, and he may try to intercept the force moving from 
Gundamak. As he would leave his villages west of the Dariinta 
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cliff at tlie mercy of a flying column from JellalaljacI, lie may, 
perlaapg, hesitate before taking such a step. The Safls of Tagao, 
who returned to their homes yesterday afternoon, before our 
reyerse, will soon learn that Cabul is still in the possession of 
Mahomed Jan, and they also may try to block the Luttabund Eoad, 
Our losses in yesterday’s action were fery severe, and among 
our wounded are many dangerous cases. The proportion, usually, 
of severe wmindsis one-third out of the total wounded, but nearly 
every case now in hospital is ^‘'severe.” The list of , casualties 
from the 10th to the 13th and on the 14th is as follows 


Casualties feom 10th to 13th December. 


Regiment. 

Brit 

Officers, 

ish. 

Men. 

Natives. 

Total. 


,K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 

. m 

F- A, Royal Horse Artillery 

1 


— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

No, 2 Mountain Battery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

9 til Lancers 

3 

4 

21 

16 

— 

— 

44 

5 til Punjab Cavalry 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

r. 3 

14tb Bengal Lancers ... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

12 

6 7 tb Foot 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

72nd Highlanders 


1 

— 

5 

— 

— 

0 

92nd Highlanders 

1 

— 

2 

21 

— 

— 

24 

3rd Sikhs 

— 

2 

— 

— 

4 

10 

16 

Corps of Gfuides 

— . 


i 

— 

3 

9 

12 

5th Pun j ab Infantry ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1^ 

10 

11 

5th G-hoorkas 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

10 

13 

Total 

6 

9 

23 

45 

19 

45 

147 


Casualties on 14th December. 


No. 2 Mountain Battery 

K. 

w. 

K- 

w. 

K. 

1 

w. 

6 

7 

5th Punjab Cavalry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

1 4th Bengal Lancers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

,5 

67th Foot 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

5 

72nd Highlanders 

2 

1 

lot 

16 

— 

— 

34 

92nd Highlanders 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

4' 

3rd Sikbs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Guides’ Infantry 

— 

1 

— 

— ^ 

13 1 

27 

41 

5th Punjab Infantry ... 


— 

— 

— 

...'I 1 

13 . 

14 ■ 

5th Ghoorkas 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

v5 

Total 

2 

1 ^ 

15 

24 ■ 

IS, 

667 ! 

i 

a28 


'\ 


Missing. 


f One missing. 


The total in the five clays’ fighting is, therefore, eight 
British offieers. killed and- 12 wonndecl; 3S British soldiers killed 
and 69 wounded ; 37 NatiTe . soldiers killed and 111 wounded ■ ' or 
a total of 275 casualties, Yiz., 83 killed and 192 w-oiinded. ' 

" The officers killed on the Idthw^ere Captain Spens and Lieu- 
tenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders : those w-oiinded were Captain 
Gordon, 92iid Highlanders; Lieutenant Egerton, 72iid; and 
Lieutenant Frederick Ba-ttye, Guides’ Infantry. 


CHAPTEB XYII. 

The Defences of Sherpur Strengthened — Continnerl Inactivity of the Enemy — State of 
the Walls and Trenches — Mounting of Captured Guns — The Eeserve — The State of; 
•• Cahul — Attacks upon the Hindu and Kizilbash Quarters — Threat to assemble 
100,000 Afghans — Eeflections upon Past Events — Neglect of Military Precautions 
— Non-destruction of Forts and Villages — Eeview of the Fighting — City Ptum.oiirs 
— Mosa Jan proclaimed Amir — Seizure of Treasure by Mahomed Jan — Demonstra- 
tion by the Enemy on December 17th — The Distribution of CoDimands in Slierpnr 
— Immunity from Night Attacks — Steadiness of the Troops — The Attack of De- 
cember iStli—PIeliograms exchanged vdth Luttabimd — The First Fall of Snow at 
Cabul. 

Shebpue, 15 th DecemJ)ei% night. 

To-day’s respite from fighting has been of the greatest value to 
us. The shelter trenches thrown up in the darkness have, in 
many instances, been found to be defective, accordingly Colonel 
Perkins and the engineers with the force have laid out iiew’ lines, 
and the northern and eastern defences are now^ quite strong enough 
to assure our safety in those directions. The northern end of the 
ivestern wall ivas partly blown dowm wLen the mutineers fired their 
magazine the clay after Charasia ; the breach in it has been closed 
with earth and rubbish ; and the corner bastion, looking towards 
the lake, has been made thoroughly defensible. From this bastion 
to the foot of the Bemarn Heights is an open space, about 100 
yards across. The trees beyond it, wiiich shaded our cemeteiy, 
have been cut down, and a strong entrenchment thrown across, 
with wire entanglements, 20 yards in front. Here, again, Afghan 
ammunition waggons have been of great use. They are placed 
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sideways, one wheel facing outwards, and the other forming the 
inner side, oTer which the defenders can fire. A deep trench has 
been dug along the outer face, and the earth thrown up between 
.the wheels, so as to give stability to the barrier. This has made 
a formidable obstacle, w^hich could not be readily taken when 
defended by breech-loaders. From the end abutting on the steep 
slope of the heights a trench and parapet run up to the block- 
house on the crest. An abattis has been made of the branches 
of trees 80 yards in front of this, faced again by wire entangle- 
ments, and two 18-poiinders from among the captured guns are 
placed on a platform cut in the slope and commanding the ground 
in front of the low^er barrier of ammunition w^aggons. The fire 
from the block-house and the trench on the hillside would 
take in enfilade any force making a front attack. Along the 
crest of the Bemaru Heights is a line of earthen breastworks 
extending to the break in the hills aboTe the Ghoork^ 
quarters on the foundations of Shere Ali’s intended palace. 
It was in this gorge,'’ as it is now called, that our troops in 
1841-42 had much severe fighting, their old Brovm Besses ” 
being unequal to carrying from slope to slope. From the camp, 
paths lead up a gentle slope through the gap. The northern side, 
facing Kohistan, is much steeper, and the centre is cut up by deep 
nullahs formed by the streams W'hich rush down when the snow 
melts. Immediately below, at the foot of the hills, cultivation 
begins and reaches out half a mile to the open maklan^ whem 
we held our review on the 8th instant. On either side of the 
gorge are flanking trenches with abattis, while wire entanglements 
have been laid across the paths below. Tw^o block-houses look 
down upon the nullahs from either side of the gap ; while right 
in the mouth is a third, built very strongly, and loop-holed for 
musketry. A Gatling gun is placed near this defence, and guns 
could also move up in case of attack. The eastern Bemaru hill 
is also entrenched, and has a block-house in the centre, and another 
at the northern point, which, at first, vras very weak. The village 
of Bemaru, with strong tow^ers and walls, lies at the bottom of the 
hill ; and the ground is so rugged and steep, that men could 
creep up almost without being seen. Flanking trenches, wire 
entanglements, and afeatiia have here, again, given strength to the 


defences. Bemmn village itself is now oeenpied by the Guides; 
the quarters of the 23rd Pioneers, and the mule and yahoo lines 
being just below. There now remains the eastern line of defence ; 
which, even now, is not completed, and has given us much anxiety. 
I have already mentioned that the huts of the 28th Punjab Infan- 
try have been built between the end of the cantonment wall and 
Beniaru ; and I may add that every means of rapidly strengthen- 
ing the place has been taken. Shelter-trenches and positions for 
guns have been made, and the orchards outside have been cut down 
wherever they gave shelter. The bit of country outside canton meiit s in 
this direction, is very fertile, being irrigated from a wide canal, and 
some dozen villages and forts are clustered together on its banks. 
The walls bounding the orchards and gardens as woll as the near 
forts vmuld, if time permitted, be razed to the ground ; and until 
this is done, there will be a chance of strong bodies of the enemy 
Annoying us thence. Until we know Mahomed Jan’s tactics, and 
whether he really means to attempt an assault, we cannot do more 
than strengthen the actual lines of defence, leaving the avails and 
town’s in the fields to be destroyed hereafter. Regarding the walls 
of Slierpur itself, they are in a thorough state of defence ; such 
openings as had been cut in them for the convenience of soldiers 
and followers having been blocked up with arm chests filled with 
stones and rubbish. The outer w^all is about twenty feet high, 
with numerous flanking bastions, and is pierced for musketry at 
every six feet. The actual parapet is six feet high, giving perfect 
shelter to soldiers manning the walls ; and our men, preferring 
to fire over the top, have cut resting-places -with their bayonets 
for their rifles. No bullet can penetrate more than a few inches 
into the sun-dried mud, which is really so hard that 9-pounders 
could not breach it. The blocks of mud solidify so thoroughly 
after a time, that they ■will turn the edge of a pick, as we have 
found in improving our quarters in the long line of barracks. A 
dry ditch, tw^enty feet in width, follows the line of walls, which, 
in an early letter, I described as three sides of a parallelogram. 
The barracks form the inner line of defence, a low parapet on the 
roof overlooking the dry ditch below. 

There are four high gateways in the walls; one facing west- 
wards, known as the Head-quarters’ Gate,” and three in the 
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soutliern wall facing Oabul. The middle one, of these is the 
^' Commissariat Gate/’ and abuts on the road leading through 
the old cantonment over the Cabul river to the Bala Hissar. All 
the Commissariat godowns are in the barracks and Yerandah to 
right and left of this gate. A line drawn at right angles from these 
across the cantonment would strike the gaiD in the Bemani hills ; 
and ill anticipation of our having to draw in our defences, the 
engineers are preparing an inner line of entrenchments stretching 
between these two parts. Our food supply, firewood, and bhoom 
would be enclosed within it, and our men would be far less har- 
assed. We should probably continue to hold the north-eastern 
Bemaru hill as an outwork ; but to do this w^e should have to 
destroy very thoroughly Bemaru village, the huts of the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and the barracks and wall at the eastern part of 
Sherpur. There seems but littlejirobability of our having to do 
this, as the reinforcements will lighten our work, give an ample 
garrison, and also permit of a brigade moving out to meet the 
enemy. We are mounting one of the 8-inch howitzers, captured 
here, in a bastion of the w^estern w^all, whence we can shell D^h-i- 
Afghan and the road leading from the Cabul gorge. We have 
plenty of loose powder for this howitzer, and any number of 
empty shells left behind by the mutineers. Some of Shere AH’s 
mountain guns are also being got ready for use. Our own bat- 
teries are kept free to move from point to point as required, special 
stations being told off for them at night. Morgan’s mountain 
battery is the artillery reserve : the infantry and cavalry reserve is 
made up of the w^hole of the 92nd Highlanders, a -wing of the 
67th, a wing of the 72nd, and six squadrons chosen from among 
the 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, Guides’ Cavalry, 12th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, and the 14th Bengal Lancers. The remainder* of 
the troopers and sow^ars are dismounted, and used as infantry to 
man the defences. The reserve, in case of a night attack, is to 
form up in the open ground in the middle of cantonments below 
the Bemaru gorge. We have thus made all our preparations, and 
shall probably pursue a waiting policy, leaving Mahomed Jan to 
his occupation of Cabul city and the Bala Hissar until General 
Charles Gough arrives. What that occupation is likely to be, we 
are already learning: the houses of all known friends of the 
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Brifcisli are Toeing* looted and destroyed, and tlie Hindu and EiKil- 
basla quarters are also being attacked. Constant firing is beard 
from the city, and tbe Edzilbasbes are resisting tbe attacks to tbe 
best of tbeir ability. Against sucb numbers, however, they can- 
not make a stand, how^ever bravely they may fight. Several of 
them have sought i*efnge with ns, and we have also, as our guests, 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, young Ahmed AM, and their per- 
sonal retainers. Daoud Shah has been put under arrest as a 
matter of precaution/’ and the Mustaufi is also again in con- 
iinement, as well as other Afghan sirdars, “whose honesty is a 
doubtful quality. Hazara coolies and city people, employed 
hitherto as labourers, masons, and carpenters, have also been 
turned out of Sherpur, as they are now" only a drag upon us, 
and might also be bearers of information to the enemy. 

This evening large bodies of men wdth standards appeared on 
the road above Deh-i- Afghan until the slope of the hill was com- 
pletely covered. Beyond weaving their knives and tulwars, and 
shouting defiance, they did nothing to annoy or irritate iis. 
General Eoberts at first ordered some guns out to shell them, but 
changed his mind, and declined to waste ammunition upon them. 
In the evening they returned to the city, but kept tw "0 large signal 
fires burning on the heights. Theyare said to expect reinforcements 
from Kohistan, Turkistan, and the Shutargardan district ; but we 
have no news of these being on the move. They boast of being 
able to get 100,000 men together -in a w^eek, and have sent to 
Ghazni for guns. At present they have not been able to rig up 
the two mountain guns they captured, or to use two others taken 
in Wali Mahomed’s camp above Dehmazung. If they w^ere to 
shell Sherpur they might cause us some loss, as our cavalry are 
picqueted in the open. 

While I am writing (on the evening of the 15th) w"e are expect- 
ing a night attack; but we are quite ready for it, every post being 
fully manned. The Mohiirrum has now begun, and fanaticism is 
sure to run high among the ghazis and followers of Mushk-i- 
Alam, but it will scarcely prompt them to attack so strong a 
position as w’e have now" made. Orders have been issued that, in 
the event of any of the enemy getting within cantonment walls, 
they are to be bayoneted. Shooting is forbidden, as in camp our 
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bnllets would probably be more dangerous to our owii troops than 
to scattered parties of Afghans. Every man iV resting on Ms 
arms ready for an emergency. 

16 th December. 

The second night has passed without^ any demonstration by 
Mahomed Jan against Sherpur ; and while the fire-eaters in our 
force are longing for an attack, in order that the Afghans may 
learn how mud walls and entrenchments can be defended by men 
with breech-loaders in their hands, most of us are glad that our 
soldiers have had time to rest, and have not been obliged to stand 
out all night in the bitter cold. Four blankets per man have been 
served out ; and, -wrapped in these, the soldiers have been able to 
keep themselves fairly comfortable, while sleeping in the trenches 
and bastions. The sentries are on the alert, and have, of course, 
had to endure cold and discomfort,* but the great body of men 
have rested quietly. To-day, also, no attack has been attempted!^; 
and while 'we are settling ' dowui to the new conditions imposed 
upon us — for we are iiow^ practically in a state of siege — our spirits 
are as high as «ever. We chafe under the delay which must 
necessarily ensue before we can once more disperse the enemy ; 
but we hope that the troops from Jugdulluck and Gundamak will 
soon put us in a position both to hold Sherpur and to have a fevr 
thousand men outside, dealing with the ghazis. There can be 
no doubt we have been lulled during the past two months into 
false security. Our only anxiety hitherto has been to find an 
enemy to fight ; and the opinions I have expressed in former 
letters as to the Afghan w^ealoiess' for running away,, have been 
simply those held by everyone here. When we sent our brigades 
out to fight,, they found no one to face them ; and we were una- 
ware that such a powerful combination as that now against us 
WHS possible. After the dispersion of the remnants of Yakub 
Khan's mutinous .army, there whs such an appearance of peace, 
at least for many months, thatdhe ordinary military precautions 
were not taken. Our hands were full wdth laying in supplies for 
the winter and getting the. troops into barracks. / Sherpur, with 
•its three sides already fortified, and ample., acconimodation, in its 
long lines of rooms, was ready to our hand, and we occupied it 
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at onee, alth^oiigh the strength of our army was scarcely adequate 
to defending it'^ and keeping our communications open. The 
original plan of placing two or three regiments in the Bala Hissar 
was certainly a good one; but- the explosions in the fortress, and 
the dread that it might still contain mines unknown to us, deterred 
General Bober ts from ca^Tjing out his first intention. 

Further, when Sherpur was occupied, the sense of security then 
prevailing led us to spare the forts and villages in its vicinity. 
Even the old walls and isolated to’wers in the fields about were left 
untouched. We make war so humanely that, even in a country 
life Afghanistan, we are loth to let military exigencies override all 
other considerations. That we shall suffer for it now in loss of 
life is beyond question ; for, at several points about the walls, 
cover is given to an attacking party, who can get within 400 or 
500 yards of our bastions. On the eastern and southern sides 
this is particularly the case. Outside Bemaru, as I have said, are 
forts, villages, and orchards ; while, between the three gates facing 
tow^ards Cabul, the ground is similarly occupied. Fort Mohamed 
Sharif, so toU known in the dreary days of 1841-42, still stands 
intact within 700 yards of the 72nd Gateway/’ and about it 
are high w^alls and walled enclosures, which are sure to be occu- 
pied by sharp-shooters. Outside Deh-i- Afghan also are orchards 
and gardens, each with its strong open walls, and in the fields are 
ruinous walls, with an occasional tower, which we could easily 
have destroyed if we had foreseen that an investment was hanging 
over us. It is easy to be wise after the event ; but there can now 
be but one view as to the defects of Sherpur. To defend it, simply, 
is now comparatively easy, even with the 6,000 men we have 
within its w^alls; but beyond defence, we can do nothing. It 
covers such an enormous area of ground, that when all our picquets 
and sentries have been placed, we have no one to spare ; and 
though we have dismounted nearly the whole of our cavalry, there 
are not even 1,000 men available for outside wnrk. If it w’-ere 
half the size, we should he as comfortable as in an Indian canton- 
ment ; or if we had 10,000 men here, and three or four more 
batteries of artillery, w^e could break up Mahomed Jan’s army 
without difficulty. But neither of these conditions exists, and we 
^ Tliis was tlie view taken by Colonel Macgregor, Chief of the Stalf. 
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are quietly accepting tlae humiliation of investment, and witness- 
ing the looting of Cabul and the Bala Hissar without being able 
to strike a blow against the enemy. The suddenness of the whole 
business is the most remarkable feature, and we now see to what 
imminent danger Sherpur was exposed when Generals Macpherson 
and Baker were sent out to force the fightihg in Maidan. In the 
first week of December native rumours of 40,000 or 50,000 men 
gathering together to attack Oabul were freely circulated in the 
city, blit little attention was paid to them. Later, there was 
the plain evidence of our cavalry scouts that 4,000 or 5,000 men 
were between Maidan and Argandeh, and to cut them off was the 
object of General Macpherson’ s march into the Chardeh Valley, 
and of the detr/m^ made by General Baker from Charasia to 
Maidan. General Macpherson, in carrying out his flank march to 
get between Mahomed Jan and Bamian, came unexpectedly upon 
Mir Butcha and his Kohistanis ; and he had first to deal with 
them before turning his attention to the Ardal Pultun and their 
friends from Wardak and Ghazni. His defeat of Mir Butcha, on 
December 10th, was of great value, as preventing the Kohistanis 
from joining the other force ; but on the 11th there followed the 
defeat of our cavalry and the temporary loss of two guns. That 
afternoon was really most pregnant with danger to the canton- 
ment. Two brigades w^ere miles away from the walls, and between 
the nearest men of General Macpherson’s brigade and Sherpur 
were 10,000 of the enemy. If they had streamed over the 
Nanuchi Kotal, near where the action of the 14th was fought, and 
had shown the same determination in assaulting our lifies as they 
had done in resisting the cavalry and guns, we must have lost 
Sherpur long before help could have come from the two Brigadiers. 
That the enemy streamed off to the Cabul gorge, with the inten- 
tion of seizing the Bala Hissar and the city, was the saving of our 
cantonments. Two hundred rifles of the 72nd checked them at 
Dehmazuiig, and they pontented themselves with occupying the 
hills to the south of the Bala Hissar Heights, and waiting for 
reinforcements. We kept them in play, on the. 12th, with 600 
men, who partly captured their position; and by that time 
General Baker had reached Sherpur. On the IBth our success 
ivas unqualified ; we stormed and occupied the enemy’s, positioiij, ; 
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and our cavalry^fn the Cabnl plain cut to pieces such fugitives as 
left the hills. That evening we believed we had seen the enemy’s 
Ml strength and had broken it ; but after the action on the Asmai 
Heights, and the retreat of our troops to cantonments, we were 
undeceived. It became apparent that there were between 30,000 
and 40,000 men, quite sufficient to keep us within our walls, as 
with such numbers many points could be threatened at the same 
time. It came to this : that we must be content to let them 
occupy Cabul, the Bala Hissar, and whatever other points they 
chose, while we watched them carefully from Sherpur, ready to 
repel attack, or to clear them out of forts and villages dangerously 
near our walls. They have liberty to roam whithersoever they 
will ; while toe are so numerically weak, except for cavalry recon- 
naissances, that we must accept the usual conditions of a 
beleaguered garrison. We have accepted it, cheerfully enough, I 
venture to say ; and when we again go out to clear Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, we shall do it with all the more zest after being 
penned up in Sherpur by sheer weight of numbers. 

To-day there has not been much done beyond hard work at the 
entrenchments, at which the men labour heartily, as they know 
the importance of having continuous lines of defence. Our curiosity 
is fed by rumours from the city, from which we gain a certain 
amount of trustworthy news ; though our spies, as a rule, are the 
most treacherous-looking ruffians we have seen for a long time. 
Oiir intelligence department has such bad tools to work with, that 
scarcely any information proves correct ; for an Afghan is a greater 
adept at fabrication than any other Asiatic. We cannot trust them : 
they go and come, and bring strange tales, and fill our minds with 
the idea that 40,000 ghazis mean to fight to the death, so as to 
capture Sherpur ; and then nothing comes of it. We hear to-day 
of scaling-ladders being made, and of an assault to be delivered 
simultaneously at seven points ; but when or how it will be made 
not even the most pronounced liar among the spies ventures to 
say. Two or three bankers from the city have been in Sherpur 
to-day, and from them we have learnt that Mahomed Jan and his 
followers are bursting with pride at finding themselves in pos- 
session of Cabul, and holding the British army in check. There 
is so much confidence among them, that, no doubt at the 
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instigation of Yakub Khan’s mother, they have proclaimed young 
Musa Jan, Yakub’s son, Amir. This is to give a semblance of 
order and patriotism to their moyements, we suppose ; and, 
perhaps, their leaders hereafter may be bold enough to proffer 
negotiation. They will be the mouthpiece of their new Amir, and 
Sir F. Eoberts will be nothing more than the representatiye of 
the British, who will be told, as in olden times, that they are 
not wanted in the country. Further, they have found that no 
Governor of Cabul now exists, General Hills, our nominee, having, 
of course, left the kotioali for the safer quarters of Sherpur. The 
fanatics have therefore nominated Mushk-i-Alam, the old moollah, 
to be Governor, and with all his ninety years heavy upon Mm, he 
sits dispensing justice and encouraging the moollahs to work upon 
the religious feelings of soldiers. Whether he expects long to 
enjoy his dignity does not appear ; but, apart from his great ag§, 
there is the contingency of Cabul once more falling into our hands. 
His jehad has certainly been a wonderful success, and it is long 
since so large a number of armed men have been assembled in 
and about Cabul. They are likely to experience the same difficulty 
we have always felt — supplies. Each villager carries with him 
chupaties and dried mulberries sufficient for three or four days’ 
consumption ; but their food-bags now want replenishing. With 
her usual energy, Yakub’s mother is said to have given her jewels 
and money to the troops ” — if they deserve the name — and they 
have now ample funds to carry them on for a short time. The 
citizens also have been called upon to show their patriotism. By 
heat of tom-tom it has been proclaimed that all surplus grain and 
other food must be given up, each family only retaining enough 
for its own consumption. The bunniahs and others will be heavy 
losers by this enactment ; but as death is threatened in case of 
disobedience, there is no option but to obey. They will find 
Mahomed Jan’s short rule far different from ours, under which 
they amassed rupees by thousands, and fleeced the .strangers 
handsomely. The wholesale looting that has gone on during the 
last two days has given the enemy vast stores of treasure ; and 
one report states that Yahiya Khan’s house, which we only par- 
tially cleared out, has proved a mine of wealth to them. The 
usual result has followed : they have begun to quarrel among 
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themselves. Every Afghan is not a ghazi ; and to the mind of 
the village tribesman, far away from his home, it seems folly to 
risk further fighting, while such plunder has been already obtained. 
The ghazis would at all costs try to storm Sherpur, and repeat 
the victory of 1841-2, but their fanaticism has not extended far, 
and it will have to rise to fever-heat before it will face an assault. 
We have not much to fear in that direction ; but still, with our 
small stock of ammunition, it ■would be better, perhaps, if it did 
not take place. If made at night, our men would probably blaze 
away 70 or 100 rounds ; and if our reinforcements were checked, 
we might seriously feel the want of ammunition. 

To-day the sky has been overcast and the hills obscui*ed with 
mist, so we have been unable to communicate by heliograph with 
Luttabund- We believe the garrison there to be quite safe, as 
:gews of any attack in that quarter would reach us very soon. 
Colonel Hudson knows that w^e are invested, and he will have 
taken every precaution to ensure his own safety. There seems no 
distiarbance among the Tezin Ghilzais as yet, and the Safis of 
Tagao have not yet returned to their friends in Cabul. Their 
losses must have been heavy on the 13th and 14th. The Kohis- 
tanis who got away from the cavalry on the 13th did not all escape 
to their homes. While the fight was going on near Cabul, the 
12th Bengal Cavalry at Butkhak were ordered to patrol the plain 
between that post and the Logar river. Towards evening they 
came across eight men who were at once made prisoners. They 
were all armed and well mounted, and, upon being questioned, 
said they were friends of Wali Mahomed, on their way to Tezin, 
to bring the Ghilzais down to aid the British. This statement 
was telegraphed to Sherpur, but Wali Mahomed knew nothing of 
the men ; and as they had the accoutrements of a Guide sowar on 
one horse, and three new Snider rifles, with 400 rounds of am- 
munition, they were ordered to be shot. When told they were to 
die, they half-admitted that they were not friends of Wali 
Mahomed. Their leader was a young Kohistani, who met his 
death bravely enough : the second was a petty sirdar, who, in fear 
and trembling, begged for his life; and the third was a village 
priest, who tried to induce the Mahomedan sowar told off to 
execute him to let him go. ‘‘You are a Mahomedan,” he said, 
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,^^an,d I am one of yonr holy men. You cannot sliest me ! Let' 
me get past the sentry, and I can escape.” The sowar’s answer 
was characteristic of onr men : You haTe been fighting against 
the Sircar, and it is your humid now to be shot. You must fulfil 
your kismitJ^ The moollali saw that his prayers wel’e of no aTail, 
and as he was walking out, he added half-apologetically I 
tried to persuade these others not to fight, but they would come 
down to Cabiil, and they brought me with them.” This was 
admission enough, even if it were not the whole truth. It is the' 
moollali usually who persuades the tribes to turn out, not the 
tribesmen who have to persuade the priest to come with them. 
The four other prisoners were servants of the three men named : 
as they were all bearing lirms they also were shot. 

nth Deeemher. 

To-day the enemy seem to have aw’akened to a sense of their 
responsibility as an investing force. Having made their pernfa- 
nent (?) political arrangements for the good government of Cabul 
and Afghanistan, they have begun to turn their attention to the 
stranger within their gates. They fondly imagine that a parade 
of their strength may overawe us, and strike terror to our souls ; 
quite forgetting that it can only he for a short time that we shall 
be the attacked, and not the attackers. About ten o’clock this 
morning they poured out of the eastern and western gates of 
Cabul with hanners flying and tomdoms beating, and drew up in 
dense masses upon the Siah Sung Heights on the one side and the 
slopes of the Asmai hill above Deh-i- Afghan on the other. Horse- 
men were seen galloping about in their midst, and trying to keep 
them together in military order; but their efforts wem, as a rule, 
of no avail, only the men of the Ardal Pultun marching at all 
like soldiers. The men in that regiment (Guards) still carry their 
Sniders, and dress in a soldierlike manner, their cross-belts and 
pouches giving them the appearance of regular sepoys. At eleven 
o’clock the Afghans assembled must have numbered fully 20,000, 
and it w^as believed that they meditated an attack on the easteim 
and western wails of Sherpur. The alarm was accordingly 
sounded in cantonments, all work at the trenches was stopped, the 
Eeserve formed up at its appointed pIace*below the Bemaru gorge. 
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and eTerj man went to liis post. It was a bleak December day ; 
tbe siin was obsanred, a cold wind sweeping down from tlie Pngh- 
man liills, and beavy clouds louring as if tbreatening snow. Our 
men in the trenches and on the walls were all clad in their over- 
eoatSj and dreary work they found it w^aiting for an enemy who 

ncTer came. The hundreds of scaling-ladders we had heard so 

» 

much about were not risible, and the thousands of men who 
crowded upon Siah Sung were only valorous enough to wave their 
' knives and screarn out curses which never reached our ears. After 
several hours of this unsatisfactory waiting, the order was given 
to shell the enemy, most of whom were out of rifle-range. G-3 
and two guns of F- A opened upon Siah Sung, and their practice 
was excellent. G-3 got the range exactly, and two or three shells 
hurst right in the thick of the masses upon the ridge. The effect 
was instantly seen: ^Hhey jist ren like skelpit bairns,” as a 
Highlander remarked. The dead and wounded were dragged 
at\\ay by the heels, and in an hour the heights were clear, except 
of such small parties as disdained to run away. A few marksmen 
of the 67th, with their Martinis, knocked over one or two of these 
at l,tOO yards, and this long-range shooting caused the Afghans 
to disperse, some going to the Bala Hissar, and others running 
down to the villages below Siah Sung. On our eastern wall the 
8-inch howitzer, placed in position on one of the bastions, was 
fired for the first time, and its huge shells, dro|)ping into and 
over Deh-i- Afghan, scattered the crowds there assembled. The 
terrific report of the howitzer, and the bursting of its heavy shells, 
did much to alarm the enemy, who have hitherto only had 
7-pounders and 9-pounders fired against them. There was some 
difficulty at first in getting the range and fixing fuses in the 
shells, which are of Afghan make ; but our gunners soon over- 
came this, and the howitzer is now in perfect working order. It 
will be very useful in shelling such villages near Deh-i- Afghan as 
may be occupied by sharp-shooters. 

The only attempt to open fire upon the cantonment walls was 
made by a .small body of the enemy, who took possession of the 
small walled garden, where the 5th Punjab Cavalry was quartered 
before the investment. This garden lies to the right of the road 
leading to the city, and is about 700 yards from the 72nd Gate- 
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way.’’ It is all that remains of the old King’s^Garden” of 
1889-42. The walls are about ten feet high, cftid within them 
are numerous large trees, up which some of the more daring 
Afghans climbed. Their best shots aimed at our men lining the 
walls : but although their bullets struck the parapet from time 
to time, or dropped far over into the open space where our tents 
used to stand, no harm was done. Two mountain guns of 
Swinley’s battery were placed in the bastion, fifty yards to the 
west of the 72iid Gateway,” and these shelled the garden, while a 
few marksmen fired at such Afghans as exposed themselres. In 
the afternoon two companies of the 5th Punjab Infantry 'were 
ordered out to clear the garden. Colonel Brownlow, of the 72nd, 
who has charge of the wall from the gatew^ay to the south-'western 
bastion, rode out with them. They doubled across the open, 
coYered by the fire from the gate and bastions, and got well round 
to the westward of the garden. The enemy fired a few shots, and 
then rushed out at the opposite side, making for Mahomed Sharif^ 
fort on the other side of the road. One was shot and bayoneted ; 
and on our side a sepoy of the 5th was slightly wounded by a 
bullet in the leg. The garden was thoroughly searched, but fione 
of the enemy could be found, so our men returned to Sherpur, 
two companies of the 72ncl being ready inside to cover their 
retirement if they had been followed up. Beyond one or two 
dropping shots, they were allowed to march back unmolested. 
While this was going on, the Bala Hissar was seen to be crowded 
with armed men, and word w^as brought in that the moollahs were 
haranguing them, and urging them to attack in earnest. Their 
exhortations had some effect, as several thousand men took the 
road which would have brought them across the Cabul river and 
well within range of our rifles ; but their courage or fanaticism 
was not equal to the demand made upon it, and they eventually 
turned off and went into the city. A few are reported to have 
gone to some villages outside Bemaru and the eastern wall of 
Sherpur ; but whether they will remain there all night is doubtful. 
There is no organized plan of attack among them ; and unless 
more determination is shown than that displayed to-day, our 
investment is likely to be of a very mild kind. The numerical 
strength opposed against us seems also to have decreased, and 
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our' spies report that- many. Tillagers haye returned, home with 
their dead and wounded, taking also with them such loot as they 
can carry. The boasted reinforcements to swell their ranks to 
100,000 men are not forthcoming ; and beyond the annoyance of 
being confined within cantonments, we do not suffer much from 
Mahomed Jan’s successes. The wells we have sunk since our 
water-supply was cut off give us good water; and except the 
cavalry, whose lines are in the open, we are all snug under cover 
in our barracks, so that stray bullets cannot do us harm. For 
the better purposes of defence the cantonment has been divided 
into sections, and each of these is in charge of an officer. From 
the head-quarters’ gate northwards to the end of the ivall, and 
thence along the heights to the Bemaru gorge, Major-General 
Hills has charge ; Brigadier-General Hugh Gough takes from the 
gorge and along the line of entrenchments to Bemaru village ; 
Colonel Jenldns, of the Guides, has the eastern wall, from Bemaru 
tS the corner bastion looking towards Butldiak; Brigadier-General 
Macpherson the southern wall, from that bastion to the 72nd 
Gate ; Colonel Brownlow from the gate to the corner bastion on 
the south-west, facing Deh-i- Afghan ; and Colonel Hogg from 
that bastion to the head-quarters. Major Hanna is Brigadier- 
General Gough’s orderly officer. The Reserve is under Brigadier- 
General Baker, and at night all the men belonging to it sleep on 
the hillside below Bemaru gorge. During the day the position 
of the infantry is. as follows : — From the head-quarters’ gate to the 
western foot of the heights, the 5th Punjab Infantry ; below the 
heights, to the west of the gorge; the 3rd Sikhs and 5th Ghoorkas; 
east of the gorge, the wing of the 23rd Pioneers ; in Bemaru 
village, the Guides’ Cavalry and Infantry; near the eastern 
wall, 100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry and part of the 
67th Foot ; in the barracks, on the south, the remainder of the 
67th, the 92nd, and the 72nd; and in the western wall the 
Sappers and Miners. Dismounted cavalry are also employed at a 
few of the bastions and near the gorge. The guns are moved 
from point to point as their fire is wanted. To-day parties of 
cavalry were out, reconnoitring towards Kohistan, in the direction 
of the Surkh Kotal; but beyond seeing a few score men moving 
about, they reported nothing unusual. They did not come under 
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fire of the enemy. Our cavalry videttes take up a position on 
two low Mils, a mile beyond the north-western bastion, whence 
they can watch the Aliabad and Nanuehi Kotals leading from 
Chardeh Talley, and also warn us of the movements of the enemy 
along the road at the foot of the Asmai hill from Deh-i- Afghan. 
No large bodies of Afghans could move fi^om this direction with- 
out the garrison having timely warning of their approach. 

Again to-day we had no heliographic communication with 
Luttabund, and the position of General Charles Gough’s brigade 
is quite unknown to us. We are calculating that he will be here 
by the 20th ; but this is a sanguine estimate, as the troops on 
the Khyber side are still weak in their transport arrangements. 
He may be un&ble for a few days to concentrate his troops at Jug- 
dulluck preparatory to starting for Cabul ; but the exigency is so 
great, that w^e may reasonably hope great energy will be shown in 
pushing on when once a start is made. He is to bring with him 
the 9th Foot, the 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, and a mountain battery ; 
and if the baggage is limited to the merest necessaries, the march 
should be a rapid one. It is a heavy blow to our prestige to be 
forced into Sherpur after having ruled Cabul for two months ; 
and the sooner the present humiliating state of affairs is changed, 
the better will it be for our future control of the country. Our 
men are equal to bearing the exposure of night work well enough 
under the influence of excitement ; but when the reaction comes, 
there will be a long list of hospital cases, for, even with four 
blankets and an overcoat, a soldier cannot but feel the effects of 
sleeping out in the open air. To-day has been the coldest we have 
yet experienced, and the wind is very trying to the sentries, who 
have to stand motionless at their posts, watching for the enemy. 
If snow-falls, the discomfort will be increased, and the men in 
the trenches and bastions will have to bear great hardships. 

18th December. 

Night attacks, wMch would cause us much trouble and seriously 
harass our troops, do not seem to be advisable in the eyes of 
the Afghans. Not even the ghazis, who showed such courage on 
the 14th, can persuade their friends to venture forth at night ; and 
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as tlie moondightly gives more and more light, we feel less anxions 
as we ‘‘ turn in;” , fully dressed, at ten o'clock* Not that we 
relax our vigilance in the least : there is too much at stake for 
this ; but that we sleep sounder, now that for three nights we have 
been left undisturbed. A sentry occasionally fires a shot ; but 
no sooner does the report ring out, than an officer visits the post 
and personally sees if there are signs of danger. In the Eeserve 
below the gorge the officers of each regiment watch for an hour 
in turn; and thus, in addition to the sentries, there are always 
eyes and ears ready to detect anything iinusuaL Tents have 
been pitched for some of the men to sleep in ; but the majority 
roll themselves up in their blankets and waterproof sheets, and 
rest as cheerfully as if within four walls. The officers on duty 
on the walls sleep among their men, and are called whenever 
suspicion is excited by moving objects outside, so that a night 
surprise is impossible. The officers in charge of sections visit 
tlfeir walls and trenches nightly, to see that all arrangements are 
properly carried out ; and General Eoberts and his Staff sometimes 
make the entire round of cantonments. If an enemy were be- 
sieging us in a civilized manner, and pushing forward parallels 
and entrenchments, we could not be more vigilant ; and it is 
satisfactory in the extreme to see the soldierlike bearing of all the 
troops engaged in the weary work of keeping w^atch and ward over 
nearly five miles of defences. British and native are fully alive 
to the serious duties they have to fulfil ; and down even to the 
dismounted Lancer, with his carbine ready for use, doing the 
unwonted task of sentry-go in the trenches, there is not a man 
who has not accepted cheerfully the hardships imposed upon 
him. 

It was understood that to-day an attack would be made in 
earnest. The moollahs had been at their prayers in the early 
morning, and had blessed innumerable flimsy standards which 
were to be planted on our walls when their victorious followers 
had driven us from our defences. There certainly was more 
appearance of resolution in the movements of the enemy than has 
hitherto been the case. The small party in the villages beyond 
the eastern wall had cleared out during the night, and a demon- 
stration in force was made from the south-western direction. Our 
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and towers, upon the soldiers lining the walls of 
answered it with our guns. Shells were dro^iped into 
where the enemy were in most force, six guns of G-3 and\^ p, ^ 
being taken out at the north-west corner of the cantonment, ah ^ ^ 
making good practice at 1,500 and 2,000 yards. Orders were - 
given for no small-arm ammunition to be ’wasted, and small volleyl 
only were fired upon the men fully exposing themselves. A few 
ghazis worked from wall to wall, until within 400 yards of the 
corner.bastion nearest Deh-i-Afghan, hut they could do nothing 
beyond planting their standards, for at that distance our marks- 
men, with their Martinis, could scarcely fail to hit even so small 
an object as a man’s head. Afghans are good skirmishers, and in 
the art of taking cover they are almost unequalled ; but there was 
an open space between their advanced standards and the walls, 
which even a ghazi would not venture to cross. All that we could 
see were the flashes from their rifles and jhemils from loopholes 
in the enclosures and towers, or from behind trees, ditches, and 
stones. Our shells were so effective, that two or three bursting 
in a garden were enough to drive its defenders to seek other 
protection ; and as they passed from wall to wall, they were shot 
down by our rifle-fire, which never grew wild or irregular. Eight 
picked men out of the 72nd Highlanders firing a volley at a signal 
from their officer accounted for six men out of ten who were 
trying to reach a small isolated tower only 400 yards from the 
south-west bastion ; and their comrades near were so disheartened 
that they left their standards, and crawled back several hundred 
yards. Solitary ghazis, walking in sheer bravado out of cover, 
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were killed longer ranges, and all 
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hlustee near head- General 

Vati«-4aifs Iior"*^ wounded while standing picqueted near the 
same spot ' every yard of wall outside Deh-i- 

AHian Ivhana, the northern part of Cahnl, seemed to 

hide g-i-i^Aiishers ; and the rattle of musketry for several hours 
told continuous fire they were keeping up. Not a man on 

j^uerpur walls was hit, though narrow escapes were numerous. 
General Koherts, with several memhers of his Staff, was watching 
the movements of the enemy from the roof of the head-quarters’ 
gate when a hiillet passed just over the parapet and struck the 
wall behind. The heliograph instrument on the same roof was 
also hit. The Union Jack was flying just below, and it was 
believed that this was taken as a target, as the shooting was so 
accurate. A score of Mahomed Jan’s nondescript cavalry galloped 
along the road below the Asmai hill, as if to cut off our videttes, 
but a few shells checked them; while a small body of infantry, 
which tried to work round in the same direction, were kept hack 
by a few shots from the sowars’ carbines, aided by a cross fire 
from twelve picked shots of the 5th Punjab InWtry, snugly 
ensconced in the fields,* behind a little stmgar 600 yards from the 
guns. These twelve men — six Afridis and six Dogras — also 
prevented any stragglers from firing at the guns; and the coolness 
with which they kept theii* post and fired upon 200 or 300 Afghans 
who tried to dislodge them wms admirable. In the afternoon the 
67th Foot moved out along the fields in front of the southern 
■walls, and skirmished along the enemy’s right flank, so as to draw 
their fire, and make them show their real strength. They were 
also to examine the ground, and see if it were possible for cavalry 
to work across. They lined such wails as gave cover and drew a 
smart fire upon themselves, which, they returned rather too freely, 
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considering that ammunition is so valuable, Tli^*e was not time 
for them to clear the gardens and forts, so at sunset they returned 
to tlieir quarters, their withdrawal being the signal for the enemy 
to follow their old tactics of creeping forward again to the positions 
they had evacuated. The fire from the bastions was again effec- 
tive in covering the retirement, and the regiment reached canton- 
ments without any casualties. The Sing’s Garden had been 
occupied since the morning by two companies of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, Colonel Williams (commanding 5th Punjab Cavalry) 
having reported that it was easily defensible by infantry. The 
Punjabees were withdrawn at the same time as the 67th retired ; 
two companies of the 3rd Sikhs, who had gone out to strengthen 
the right flank of the 67th, keeping the enemy back while the 
garden was evacuated. No sooner had the sepoys withdrawn 
than the garden was filled with Afghans, who fired the quarters 
of the sowars, and amused themselves by shrieking and howlir^g 
about the place, as if they had gained a great success. The 5th 
Punjab Cavahy have had all their trouble for nothing: they had 
made themselves comfortable for the winter, and had got in blwosa 
and firewood ; and this is now either burnt or carried away. In 
a village near Mahomed Sharif’s Fort are large stores of forage, 
and this, also, will probably be looted. 

To-day the sun shone out for a short time, and we were able to 
heliograph to Luttabnnd, although the mist over the hills beyond 
Butkhak was very dense. A message was received from Colonel 
Hudson, commanding at Luttabnnd, reporting all well ; he had 
not been attacked ; Gough’s brigade had not been seen, and it 
was supposed he was still at Jugdulluck. General Eoberts signalled 
back, ordering the brigade to advance instantly, even if they had 
to leave their tents behind for w^ant of transport ,• but whether the 
signallers at Luttabnnd could read our message, is not certain, as 
no answering flashes came back, heavy clouds obscuring the sun 
over the distant kotaL It w^as signalled twice, so that it might be 
understood, and we have but little doubt that it was '^read ” cor- 
rectly. It is now plain that our reinforcements will not be here 
by the 20th, and we must wait patiently for another five or six 
days. 

Snow began to fall at seven o’clock this evening, and it is still 
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steadily snomng now (midnigM). At ten o’clock I Tisited the 
bastions held by tlie 72nd Highlanders, and gained some idea of 
the work our men are called upon to do. The sentries in their 
greatcoats were simply wliite figures standing rigidly up like 
ghosts, the snow-flakes softly covering them from head to foot, 
and freezing as they Yell. Men on guard in the bastions were 
walking briskly to and fro in their limited space to keep them- 
selves warm, and at their feet were their sleeping comrades, 
covered with their waterproof sheets. A cold wind had been blow- 
ing ill the early part of the evening,, and this had driven the flakes 
into every crevice, and had cansed several inches of snow to drift 
abont the feet of the sentries in the parapet. In the ditch below 
our horses were tethered, and our syces and followers sleeping, 
the snow covering all alike, and wdiitening the ground as far as 
the eye could reach. Inside cantonments was one wide sheet of 
snowy brightness, the Bemaru Heights rising up in the background 
and looming through the snow-flakes like a snowy barrier blocking 
us from the outer world. It was bitterly cold on these heights, 
over which a cold wind nearly always blows ; and we knew that, 
hidden from our view, were 2,000 or 3,000 men sleeping at their 
posts, with the snow about them, every man ready to answer the 
first call of his officer, stalking about among the sentries. Picquet 
duty under such conditions is a real hardship ; but with Balaclava 
caps and warm gloves frost-bite is guarded against, and with the 
early morning comes hot soup and cocoa, which cheers the men, 
and gives them heaii; to face the cold. By order of the General, 
the Commissariat serve out, night and morning, tinned soups and 
cocoa to all the European soldiers ; and it is fortunate that a large 
supply of these stimulants — for such, indeed, they are in a climate 
like this — reached us a few weeks ago. The small tins are easily 
carried by the men, and ail that is wanted is a cup of hot water to 
give a drink ” %vith which rum cannot hope to compete. The 
sepoys and sowars of the native regiments are not forgotten, addi- 
tional comforts being served out to them ; and they are cheery as 
tlieii English comrades, though the snow is far more trying to 
men from a tropical climate. 

Our wounded generally are doing well, though one trooper of 
the 9th Lancers, who was injured by his horse being Idlled in a 




charge, has cliecL Colonel Cleland, the Colonel of the same 
regiment, who was wounded in the disastrous affair of the 11th, 
is pronounced out of danger ; while Lieutenant Egerton, shot 
through the neck on the 14th, is walking about again, though still 
on the sick list. I am sorry to say that Major Cook, V.C., 5th 
Ghoorkas, is dying, mortification having s^t in from the wound he 
received below the knee on the Bala Hissar Heights. His brother. 
Lieutenant Cook, of the 3rd Sikhs, who was wounded in Chardeh, 
is rapidly recovering. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Tlie Siege of Slierpur continued — Gl-eneral Baker’s Attack upon Kila Mir Aklior — De- 
struction of the Port — Telegraphic and Heliographic Arrangements in Sherpur — 
News from Luttahund — Despatch of a Convoy to Colonel Hudson — Movements of 
the Enemy at the Butkhak Eoad — ^Want of Military Knowledge among the Afghans 
■—Dissensions in their Banks — Mahomed Jan offers Terms — Heavy Guns g(^ into 
Position in Sherpur — Bomhardment of Kila Mahomed Sharif — Failure to dislodge 
the Enemy — Arrival of General Charles Gough’s Brigade at Sei Baba — Night March 
of the 12th Bengal Cavalry to Luttahund — Occupation of Villages East of Sherpur 
by the Enemy — Trustworthy News of a contemplated Attack — The Preparations 
to resist an Assault — The Attack of December 23rd — Bepulse of the First Attack 
on the Eastern Trenches — The Attack renewed — Dispersion of the Enemy — 
Cavalry Pursuit — Deaths of Captain Dundas, Y.C., and Lieutenant Nugent, E,B,— 
General Charles Gough at the Logar Bridge — Beturn of Casualties. 

Shebpub, IWi Pecemher. 

The enemy during the night occupied two strong forts a few 
hundred yards beyond the eastern wall, and were in such numbers 
that their fire annoyed us in that direction. Near the 28th N.I. 
lines is a high walled enclosure, in which sick and wounded sepoys 
are placed; and in front of this again, outside the lines, is a 
small fort in which fifty men, of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Smith, had been stationed during the night as an advanced post. 
The fort nearest to them in possession of the enemy is known as 
Kila Mir xlMior, named after the Afghan Master of the Horse, and 
to-day General Baker was ordered to destroy this. He took with 
Mm 400 of the 67th, under Major Kingsley, 400 of the 3rd Sikhs 
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nncler Colonel Money, the 5tli Punjab Cavalry, two mountain guns 
of Swinlej’s Battery, and a party of Sappers and Miners. These 
moved out about eight o’clock ; but the morning was so misty after 
last night’s fall of snow, that nothing could be seen twenty yards 
away. A wall of mist shut out the view on every side, and it 
was difficult to feel the enemy and to test their strength. Just 
as the guns W’ere being got into action, a terrific fire from the two 
forts held by the Afghans was opened upon General Baker, and 
several men fell wounded. Lieutenant ^lontenaro, of the Moun- 
tain Battery, was laying a gun when a bullet struck him in the 
chest and lodged in the spine, inflicting a mortal w'ound. General 
Baker moved back the 67tli in rear of the fort occupied by Captain 
Smith, to act as a reserve, and extended the Srd Sikhs in skir- 
mishing order through the orchards to open fire upon Kila Mir 
Akhor. The guns tried to get round on the left, but found no 
position to suit them in the orchards, and it was then reported 
that the fort was commanded from the south-eastern bastion. They 
were moved into this bastion, and, aided by two guns of F-A, 
shelled the place for some time. Covered by this fire, the 67th 
advanced to see if the fort were still held, as the fire from it had 
slackened. As they were not fired upon, the Sappers, under Lieu- 
tenants ■STugent and Murdoch, pushed on with powder bags and 
got within the walls, vrhich were surrounded by Major Kingsley 
and his men. The towers were mined and blown up, and the 
buildings set on fire. The enemy still held the further fort, which 
was of great strength, with walls SO feet high, and beyond some 
skirmishers, of the 67th checking the fire from its towers, it was 
left untouched. The enemy were crowded within it, and were 
reinforced by men from the Siah Sung Heights. Our cavalry and a 
company of the 67th kept a sharp look-out on General Baker’s 
left flank in the Kohistan direction, while the towers and bastions 
wore being blown up, and Kila Mir Alvhor having been destroyed, 
the force returned to cantonments. This kind of work is full of 
danger, as the Afghans make good shooting from loop-holes and 
behind orchard walls ; and even in this skirmish we had six of the 
67th and six of the Srd Sikhs wounded, besides Lieutenant Mon- 
tenaro fatally hit, ■ 

There was again to-day constant firing at the wvalls by detached 
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parties of the enemy, and several casualties qccurred — horses, 
ponies, and camp-followers being hit. Our men do not answer 
the ire, except when certain of their aim, as one riie discharged 
from the walls is the signal for twenty answering shots. The 
bullets go wide of their mark and drop into cantonments, doing, 
as I have said, some damage. A trooper of the 9th Lancers, 
wdiile in the open, was badly hit in the chest ; and one of the 3rd 
Sikhs, wnile on the Bemaru Heights, w^as also struck. The bullet 
was from a Snider rifle, and must have travelled 1,500 or 1,700 
yards. The Ardal Pultun was running short of Snider ammu- 
nition, and the irregulars with them are equally short of lead. 
Slugs made of telegraph wire, revolver bullets, and, in some 
cases, even cartridges have been picked up within the walls. They 
w^ere probably fired from Enfields, smooth-bores, or jhezails. They 
w^ould make an ugly wound at short ranges, but they are mostly 
spent by the time they reach us.’ > 

Though w'e are cut off entirely from the outer w^orld, our internal 
means of communication are perfect. The heliograph w^orks 
from the head-quarters’ gatew’ay to the eastern end of Bemaru, 
and telegraph offices have been opened about cantonments by Mr. 
Luke and Mr. Kirk in charge of the line. There is plenty of wire 
left even after so many hundred yards have been used for entangle- 
ments, and branch lines have been laid from the chief office to the 
more distant quarters. General Eoberts is thus kept informed of 
all that is going on, and much orderly w^ork is saved by these 
means. Orders can be transmitted to General Mac|)herson and 
Colonel Jenkins in a few seconds, and troops wmmed for duty 
without the least delay. At night, lamps are used for heliographic 
signalling from tbe gatew^ays and the heights whereon there are 
no telegraph offices ,* and though the light drawls fire occasionally, 
the signallers have not yet been hit. Such of the cavalry as were 
picqiieted in the open have been moved nearer to the line of 
barracks so a>s to be out of fire, and there is now an open maidan 
where, a month ago, our tents covered the ground. The ordnitnce 
stores have also been moved to a safer spot than that formerly 
occupied, in rear of General Baker’s garden, and the office tents 
and post-office near head-quarters have been repitched on safer 
ground. There have been so many bullets singing about, that 
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away from tte shelter of the walls there was positive clanger in 
walking from point to point. On the northern line, the Bemarii 
Heights, no shots have been fired, as the enemy cannot get wnthiii 
range without lajing themselves open to being cut off in the plain 
beyond by oiir cavalry, . 

”\Te have heard from -Lnttabnnd to-day that none of the special 
messengers, convejing letters and telegrams, has reached, there 
since the 15tli. We are afraid after this to 'entrust important 
letters to the messengers, who may have taken them to the enemy, 
or been captured on the road to Liittabimcl. Beyond keeping a 
diary of events, such as I am now wuitiiig, nothing can be done ; 
and it is hardly likely that beyond the mere fact of being invested 
and of stray shooting at the walls, there will be anything left, to 
chronicle for a few days. 

Major Cook, Y.C., as good a soldier as ever served, and a 
universal favourite in the force, died this evening. Lieutenant 
Montenaro still lives, but paralysis has declared itself, and his 
death must be a matter of a few^ hours. Our loss of officers is 
priipiiilly gi^eat, and the total casualties of all ranks since Decem- 
ber 10th, must now be nearly 800. The 9tli Lancers have been 
the w’orst sufferers : they have lost three officers killed and four 
w'ouiided, and twmty-one men killed and seventeen wounded, 
or forty-eight casualties, in their ranks. The 5th Punjab Cavalry 
is the only regiment whose officers have escaped scot-free diiling 
the five days’ fighting, from the 10th to the 14th. 

Wth Becemher. 

Waiting for the attack has giwn so terribly monotonous, that 
w’e daily curse the tactics pursued by Mahomed Jan, who only 
sends out 200 or 300 sharp-shooters to blaze aw^ay their ammuni- 
tion at our sentries. It has become so apparent that no real 
assault is likely soon to take place, that we are half-inclined to go 
out • and deal with the enemy. But, fortunately for them, they 
arc ill Cabiil, and street fighting with oiir small force would be 
almost a useless sacrifice o^ life. ■ We could burn the,. city down 
certainly; but there are political considerations which tie our 
hands, as to destroy Gabul means much more than burning so many 
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thoiisand Iionses. We have still no news of General Gough’s brigade, 
althongli the SOtbi has come and gone, and now even the most 
sanguine among us do not expect the investment to be at an end 
till Christmas Day. Our little garrison at Luttabiind has had a 
small fight of its own, but has come well out of the scrimmage, 
having killed fifty of the assailants. Mahomed Jan is afraid to 
split up his force, or he w^ould before this have detached 5,000 or 
6,000 men to hold Biitkhak, and advance thence to carry the 
Liittabund Kotal. It is the presence of our troops at Luttabund 
and Jugdulluck which has no doubt kept the Tezin Ghilzais in 
check ; and as Asmatullah IDian seems to he quietly waiting in 
the Lughmaii Valley for further news of Afghan successes, the 
march of our reinforcements should be made without a shot being 
fired — at least as far as Luttabund. A small convoy of yahoos^ in 
charge of their Hazara drivers, carrying food to Colonel Hudson, 
was sent from Sherpur last night and reached Luttabund safely. 
Another will be sent to-night ; hut as parties of the enemy have 
been seen taldng the road to Butkhak, it is not unlikely that it 
will be intercepted. The Hazaras are very plucky ; they go» out 
willingly fm a small reward, and w^e are now using a few of them 
to carry letters and despatches. They pass out of the north-west 
corner, make for the border of the lake, and thence w^ork along 
the northern edge of the plain between Sherj)ur and Butkhak, 
avoiding the latter place as much as possible. We are anxious as 
to the safety of the bridge over the Logar river, halfway to 
Butkhak. It is believed at present to be intact ; and unless it is 
very thoroughly blown up, its strong masonry piers ^arid arches 
can be easily repaired. Luckily, we are not fighting an enemy 
with many resources. There is no one from Mahomed Jan down- 
wards who understands, in the first place, how to make an invest- 
ment really worthy of the name. To deal with walls such as we 
have to defend, the only mode to harass the garrison successfully 
is to concentrate an enfilading fire so as to sweep the parapet. We 
have not had time to make traverses of sand-hags on the bastions 
or walls ; and our men would siifier greatly if the bullets, instead 
of passing harmlessly over the parapet at right-angles, , were 
directed so as to rake it from gate .to gate. If the .enemy threw, 
up earthwwks during the night at some distance from the corner 
■* . E 2 ■ 
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bastions, and .fired in a line parallel to the ditch, they could not 
fail to do some mischief. .As it is, not. a man on the walls has 
yet been wounded, and our answering Tolleys, when fired, have 
always been citecti?e. Four men out in the open were shot down 
by one TolIey from the marksmen at the south-west hastioii, the 
range being .450 yards^. A Martini rifle, resting in a neatly- 
cut channel on the parapet, is, in the hands of cool, collected 
soldiers, a most deadly weapon at these short ranges ; and as no 
one is allowed to fire without an officer’s permission, the shooting 
is nearly always good. One of the many rumours from the city 
w’as that powder-bags were to be brought to blow in the gates. 
In only one case, at head-quarters, has an attempt been made by 
us to permanently close the gateways. There is a strong guard 
at each, and the open space is usually blockaded with Afghan 
ammunition w’aggons, strong ahattis outside being so arranged as to 
check a rush. On either side of the waggons, which can be easily 
drawn away when troops are sent out, are low walls built up of 
flour-bags, from behind wffiich ten or tw^elve men can command the 
eiitrraice if it comes to close fighting. At the head- quarters’ gate, 
strong doors haye been placed on hinges let into the \YOoden sup- 
ports to the mud W’all on either side, and gun carriages are closely 
jammed against these. Twelve picked men are on duty day and 
night on the w'all commanding the entrance, and their orders are 
to reserve their fire until the enemy with their povrder-bags are 
within twenty yards of the gateway. A strong wooden platform, 
with a parapet of sand-bags, stretches from ivali to w^all six feet 
above the gan-carriages, and this post is entrusted to the care of 
the thirty Ghoorkas who -came up with Sir Michael Kennedy as 
escort. Even if the door were blowm in, the ghazis at the head 
of a storming party would have to face a heavy fire from above, 
wMeli they could not return while clambering over the barricade. 
This gateway wmild probably be the one first assailed, as the 
Afghans know quite well that General Eoberts and his Staff have 
their quarters within it. 

Some of our spies state that the men now holding Cabul have 
seriously contemplated an assault ; but that their ranks are split up 
by quarrels as to the right of tribal sections to appoint a new Amir. 
Old Miislik-i-Alam still continues to prophesy that a repetition of 
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tlie Tictory of 1841-42 is sure to come to pass ; and, as a firsii step 
towards this, Mahomed Jan has had the coolness to open negotia- 
tions.’’ One would he inclined to look upon Ms self-assurance as 
iodieroiis, were it not that he has the gratification of seeing us 
shut up ill Sherpur, as if at his mercy. The propositions oifered 
are of such a ‘‘'mixed” order, that they seem, at first sight, 
scarcely serious. One is that we should at once retire to India, 
after liaYing entered into an agreement to send Yakub lOian back 
to Cabiil in the state befitting an Amir ; and we are to leave two 
British officers of distinction as hostages for the faithful carrying 
out of our contract. Another is made on behalf of the Koliistanis, 
who ofier to accept Wali Mahomed as Amir, if w^e will march away 
without concerning ourselves further with Afghan matters. The 
leaders, wiio have been bold enough to make these proposals, 
think, perhaps, that w^e are as w^eak as our unfortunate army 
thirty-eight years ago, and that, by frightening us into concessions 
they will be able to cut us up in detail as w^e toil back to Peshawair. 
As all the advantages of arms, equipment, and ample supplies are 
HOW" on our side, w"e only laugh at the terms so considerately 
oflered. “ We have a lakh of men : they are like dogs eager to 
rush on their prey ! We cannot much longer control them ! ” is 
said to have been one of the messages sent to shake our faith in 
our owm strength ; but such absurd vapouring is taken at its real 
value, and contemptuously passed over. Yet a few" days, and w"g 
shall have 6,000 men hammering at the gates of Cabul ; and 
unless our soldiers belie themselves, there will be a great revenge 
taken for the humiliation our army has had to endure. The idea 
of creating a new" Amir has turned the heads of our foes to an 
extent that is absurd when it is remembered that they are merely 
in Cabul on sufferance for a few days until our reinforcements 
come up. The Koliistanis, who have nominated ‘Wall Mahomed, 
are at loggerheads with the Ghilzais from Logar and Wardak, who 
wish to put Yakub Khan’s son, young Musa Jan, on the throne. 
They are politicians enough to know that Yakub himself w"ill 
never be sent back as ruler of Afghanistan, and nothing w"onld 
suit them better than to have an infant as Amir, and their own 
chiefs as a Council of Eegency. Such a government would be on 
lines w"hich would give full scope to ambitious men, and tba 
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eoimtry x^’oiilcl be. plundered for tbe benefit of tbe GMlzais and 
tlieir friends. In this wrangling about the Amirship, the more 
warlike work, ready at hand, is forgotten, though the more 
fiinatical have held councils of war and told off leaders to various 
sections which are to assault Sherpur at a given signaL There is, 
however, but little , attention paid by the rank and file to the 
commtxmh of their leaders ; and though when a ghazi rushes 
upon liis death, a handful of desperate men will follow him, the 
great majority hang back when they sec the task before them. 

Tl:e firiiig into cantonments to-day was of the usual desultory 
kind, and our mountain guns pitched a few’ shells into such 
gardens as contained fairly large bodies of men. Tw^o High- 
landers -were W’ounded while on picquet duty at the line of en- 
trenchment from the commissariat godow'ns to the Bemaru gorge. 
Kila d^Iahorned Sharif, so wxdl known during the disastrous winter 
of 1841, still stands near the site' of our old cantonments between 
Sherpur and the Cabul river, overlooking the road from the Bala 
Hissar. From this fort, which is only 700 yards from the 72nd 
Gate\Yay, men fired at the southern wail all day, w’hile others 
could be seen, with rifles slung across their backs, superintending 
the carrying aw’ay of the bhoosa stored hy the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
in a milage near for winter consumption. Flazara coolies were 
made to do this work, and also to dismantle the cavalry quarters 
in the King’s Garden,” which, as before stated, we have 
abandoned. This morning three 18-pounders and an 8-inch 
howitzer, part of the siege train given to Shere Ali hy the Indian 
(jovcrimient, were got into position on the bastions east and west 
of the 72nd Gateway, and to-morrow these will open upon Ella 
Haliomed Sharif and the villages in rear. We want 40-pounders 
at least to batter down the thick w’alls of the fort ; but still the 
heavy guns now ready to be fired will probably have a good effect 
upon the enemy. Bound shot will be used for these 18-pounders, 
and bits of iron, bullets, &c., have been sewm up in canvas to 
serve as canister if the enemy make any demonstration in force. 
There wus no difficulty in getting the guns and howitzer up the 
bastions, twenty or thirty men at the drag-ropes moving them 
easily into position. It is strange that guns which were given to 
Shere Ali as a reward for his fidelity to the British should now be 
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tiirnecl .against tlie Afghans, who haYo shown themselves unable to 
appreciate the value of an alliance with India. Now that the siege 
train has returned to onr possession we shall, perhaps, be less 
confiding in handing over munitions of war to a nation which has 
treated us so treacherously. 

J3eyond throwing out our usual caYaIry«»videttes, we have done 
nothing to-day to show^ the enemy w^e are on the alert. The 
cavalry have been terribly hard worked since the 10th, and hbrses 
and men have suffered in consequence. At one period the saddles 
were never taken off the horses of the 5th Punjab Cavalry for 
sixty hours, and the other regiments have been nearly in the same 
condition. Lieutenant Montenaro died this evening from the 
effect of the w^ouiid received yesterday. This makes the tenth 
officer we have lost in as many days, and there are still eleven 
others under treatment for wounds. 

21st Becemherl 

The three 18-pounders and the howitzer opened fire about ten 
o^clock this morning upon Kila Mahomed Sharif, and fired rcpnd- 
shot and shell at its walls and the village in rear, where the enemy 
mustered in strength. The bombardment was so far successful, 
that the fire from the fort at our warlls ceased ; but the thick walls 
were too strong to he battered dowm by anything under a 40- 
pounder ; unless, indeed, our guns had been kept playing upon itior 
ti-vo or three days. After three or four hours’ incessant firing, 
a party of the 6th Punjabees went out, accompanied by Major 
Hanna, of the Quartermaster- General’s Department, • to examine 
the place, and see if the enemy had really withdrawn. It was 
soon found that they w^ere only hiding themselves from the shot 
and shell ; and -when the Punjabees got in the open, the Afghans 
rushed back to their positions and re-opened fire. They used the 
holes made in the vfalls by the round-shot as loop-holes, and it 
must be confessed they w-ere admirably adapted for the purpose. 
All day long bullets have been dropping over the walls, and five 
soldiers and several camp-followers have been w^ounded. The 
tactics of the enemy are annoying, as they withdraw at the first 
sign of our men moving out, and return again as soon as w^e retire. 
T\?o or three of their marksmen are daily posted to the same 
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points, anil bla^e away steadily at anyone incautiously peeping over 
tlio parapet. Our men quietly sit clown inside, smoke their ■|)ipes, 
and laugh at the bullets. A few watch the movements of . the 
sharp-shooters; and as -soon as they show in the open, a volley 
from four or ilTO Martinis is fired, generally killing one or two men. 
One of the Afghan modes of skirmishing is for a few men to get, 
ill rear of a wall, cut holes through the bottom a few inches above 
the groiiiid, dig another grave-like hole in which to lie down flat, 
and tlieii. to fire their pieces from their loop-hole. The effect is 
very singular : the flashes seem to leap out of the ground itself, 
ancl when a score of men are firing, the bottom of the wall bristles 
with fxame. This manner of firing gives greater steadiness of 
aim, o.nd is fiir safer than resting the rifle on the wall-top, or 
tlniistiiig it through a slit cut half-way up. This afternoon the 
enemy showed in large numbers in the orchards about Deh-i- 
Afglian, and veere plainly trying to skirmish round towards the 
north-west gap between the -walls and the Bemaru Heights. 
General Hills commanding at that corner sent out a party of the 
5th Punjab Irifan%j and 3rd Sikhs to occupy some low" hills half 
a mile from the north-west bastion ; and these w"ere enough to 
intimidate the enemy, although w"e never fired a shot from our 
rliies. The guns shelled the orchards, ancl, at dusk, the usual 
retirement of the Afghans to the city follow^ed. The Sikhs and 
the Piinjabees w"ere then withdrawn to their lines, and all made 
snug for the night. We have materially lessened the number of 
men on the walls ancl bastions to-day, as the duties are so severe, 
but everything is held in readiness to repulse an assault at a few 
minutes’ notice. As the Martini ammunition is rather short, 
Sniders arc served out to the Europeans* behind the parapets at 
night. We have plenty of Snider cartridges, as a large quantity 
was captured in the Bala Hissar. 

To-day lieliograms w^ere exchanged with Lnttabuncl, and news 
was received from General Hugh Gough, who is at Sei Baba with 
1,400 men ancl four mountain guns. He will reach here on 
the 24th at the latest, and then we shall be able to turn the 
tables on Mahomed Jan and his 80,000 or 40,000 men. Our 
second convoy of yahoos io Luttabund was cut off, only four 
ponies out of fifty reaching Colonel Hudson safely. The villagers 
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Major Cook, F.C. 


en route are belieYed to have killed the Hazara, men in charge, . 
The 12th Bengal CaTalry start to-night for Butkhak, whence they 
will join General Gough’s force. This is the first sign of the 
approaching termination of the siege. 

The Lieutenant-General commanding has published the follow- 
ing DiYisional Order, expressing regret "at the death of Major 
Cook, V.O., 5th Ghoorkas : — It is with deep regret the Lieu- 
tenant-General announces to the Cabul Field Force the death, from 
a wniiiid receiyed on the 12th of December, of Major John Cook, 
T.C., 5th Ghoorkas. While yet a young officer, Major Cook 
seiwed at Umbeyla in 1863, where he distinguished himself ; and 
in the Black Mountain campaign in 1868. Joining the Kurram 
Field Force on its formation, Major Cook was present at the cap- 
ture of the Pehvar Kotal : his conduct on that occasion earning 
for him the admiration of the w’hole force, and the Victoria Cross. 
In the return in the Monghyr Pass, he again brought hims^elf 
prominently to notice by his cool and gallant bearing. In the 
capture of the heights at Sang-i-Nawdshta, Major Cook again 
distinguished himself; and in the attack on tire Takht-i-Shah 
Peak, on the 12th December, he ended a noble -career in a manner 
w^orthy even of his great name for bravery. By Major Cook’s 
death Her Majesty has lost the services of an officer who would, 
had he been spared, have risen to the highest honours of his 
profession, and Sir F. Roberts feels sure the whole Cabul Field 
Force will share in the pain his loss has occasioned him,” 


22nd December, 

We have been left almost undisturbed to-day, and it has been hard 
to believe we are really in a state of siege. Scarcely a shot was 
fired at the walls until the evening ; but our spies bring in news 
that Mahomed Jan is reserving his strength for an attack, which 
shall be final. He has heard, no doubt, of General Gough’s 
approach, and is wdse enough to know that his opportunity is fast 
slipping away. The advance-guard of our reinforcements is now 
at Liittabiincl ; and the fact of the 12th Bengal Cavalry going 
out from Sherpur last night must have shown him that we are 
once more equal to sending troops down our old line of communi- 
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cation. The 12th Bengal CaTalry.had a fearful journey outwards. 
On passing Kila Mahomed-- 'Sharif, on their 'way to the Cabul 
bridge, they were fired upon by a piequet, and, the alarm being 
given, the enemy turned, out and blocked the way. The cavalry 
turned off from the road, and struck the river low.er down. The 
water was not very ,dee|f, but -the banks Ymm steep and slippeiy, 
and men and horses fell backwards as they tried to climb up .the 
further bank. It cost tw-o hours to ford the river, the last squad- 
ron having to dismount in the stream, crawl up the bank, and drag 
their horses after them. The sowars were wet through, and two 
or three horses w^’ere drowned.;^ Once over, the road to Butkhak 
was taken, and from- every '^ullage on the road turned out a few 
men, who fired upon the horsemen. They, perhaps, mistook them 
for another convoy of yahoos. The dismounted men had to be 
left to return to Sherpur, under cover of the darkness. Upon 
naaring Biitldiak, a patrol was sent out; and as it w^as then near 
daybreak, they could see men moving about the village. The 
place was oceiip^d by several hundred Afghans, who opened fire 
upon the cavalry. The latter could not stay to fight ; and Major 
Green, in command, knowing how impossible it was to return to 
cantonments, resolved to push on to Luttabund, One sowar was 
shot dead and three others wounded ; and the enemy followed so 
closely that a squadron was dismounted and ordered to skirmish 
out with their carbines. This gave time for all stragglers to be 
got together again, and in a short time the skirmishers were 
recalled and the whole regiment trotted off to Luttabund. 
Twelve men were missing, but ten have since reported them- 
selves at Sherpur, They disguised themselves by altering their 
uniform, and then hid away in nullahs until evening, when they 
crept out and made a wide deto-ur to the north until they reached 
the opeii plain between the Wazirabad Lake and the Bemaru 
Hills. Their horses and accoutrements were lost. The enemy 
have occiiified the village of Khoja Durwesh, about three miles to 
the east of Sherpur, and are reported to be collecting in force in 
the forts hetweeii Bemaru and this village. They are probably 
Kohistanis, who have taken the precaution of securing their line 
of retreat in case of defeat. 

Sunjub, a trustworthy retainer of Ibrahim Khan, a ressaldar 
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of natiTe cavalry ia our service, has come in from Cabul and 
reported that Mahomed Jan and the other chiefs have at last made 
lip their minds to assault Sherpur. The fighting men in Cahul 
have been told off to various sections of attack, and the signal for 
the assault is to be the kindling of a beacon fire of damp gun« 
powder, oil, &c., on the Asmai hill. Forty-five scaling-ladders 
have been given to 2,000 men stationed in the King’s Garden, and 
Kila Mahomed Sharif, and a demonstration with these is to be 
made against the southern wall near its western end. This is to 
be a false attack. The real assault is to be delivered upon the 
Bemaru village and the eastern trenches ; but in case of this 
assault succeeding, an attempt, in earnest, is to be made to scale 
the wall near the 72nd Gateway. We have made our dispositions 
accordingly, and the Reserve will assemble below the Bemaru 
gorge, at four o’clock to-morrow morning. ^ The Asmai hill will 
be watched by many eyes, and when the beacon light is seen 
shall all be ready at our posts. A message has been sent to 
General Charles Gough, ordering him to march to Sherpur to- 
morrow instead of halting at Butkhak. » 

23rd December. 

After eight days’ investment Mahomed Jan has at last made his 
attack upon Sherpur, and has been beaten off with ridiculous 
ease, though nearly 20,000 men must have been sent to take part 
in the assault. Our casualties have been very small, and but for 
an unfortunate accident, by which two engineer officers were killed 
by the premature explosion of a mine, the day has 'been one of 
perfect success. The tribal combination may be looked upon as 
broken up, for Kohistanis, Logaris, and Wardaks are reported on 
their way, in haste, homewards, and our reinforcements are 
encamped within five miles of Sherpur. The news brought in last 
evening turned out correct to the letter. From four o’clock this 
morning nearly all eyes were turned upon the Asmai Peak, and 
even before the signal light appeared, sharp firing was heard near 
the King’s Garden and the Fort of Mahomed Sharif. Our sentries 
on the walls in that direction had been strengthened, but they did 
not answ^er the fire, as it was desirable to get the enemy well 
within range by encouraging them in the belief that we were not 
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on tliG alei’t. Oiir men fell silently into their places ; two moun- 
tain guns had been placed below the block-house on the eastern 
end of the Bemarii Heights, the reserves were standing to their 
arms, and the officers in charge of the sections of defence vrere 
all at their posts. At half-past five there was seen on the Asmai 
Height a little flash of -fire, which in a moment grew to a bright 
glare, and streamed up into the air until it must have been seen by 
all the country round. For a few moments it burned brightly, as 
if fed with oil or inflammable matter, and then died away. As it 
flashed out, a continuous fire w^as opened below the bastions on 
either side of the 72nd Gatew^ay, the flashes from the rifles and 
matchlocks showing that a large body of men had crept up within 
200 yards. The bullets whistled harmlessly over the walls and 
barracks, our men still remaining quiet ; as, in the semi-darkness 
and wdth the mist still hanging over the fields, nothing could be 
se^n distinctly 100 yards away. We w’-ere waiting for the develop- 
ment of the real attack, and shortly before six o’clock it came. 
From beyond Bemaru and the eastern trenches and vralls came a 
roai^of voices so loud and menacing that it seemed as if an army 
50,000 strong were charging down upon our thin line of men. 
Led by their gbazis, the main body of Afghans bidden in the 
villages and orchards on the eastern side of Slierpur, had rushed 
out in one dense mob and filled the air with their cry of Allah-il- 
Allah I ” The roar surged forward as their line advanced, but it 
was aiisw’ered by such a roll of musketry that it W’as drowned for 
an instant, and then merged into the general din, which told us 
that our men with Martinis and Sniders were holding their own 
against the attacking force. For ten minutes the roar w\as 
continuous, and then the musketry fire dwindled down to 
occasional volleys and scattered shots from the south-eastern 
bastion to the Bemaru Heights, where the mountain guns w’ere w^ait- 
ing for daylight before opening fire. The eastern defences were in 
charge of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough at the eastern end of 
the heights, and Colonel Jenkins of the Guides from the trenches 
on the slopes of the hill to the corner bastion facing Siab Sung. 
The troops defending the position were the Guides’ Infantry in the 
trenches about Bemaru, 100 men of the 28th P.I. in the native 
hospital, and 67th Foot. The latter were reinforced by two 
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eoiBi 3 aiiies of tie 92nd HigHanders from the EeserYe. When' 
the attack was made, it w’as still so dark and misty that little could 
be seen in front of the trenches, and the orders were to reserve 
fire until the advancing masses of Afghans could be clearly made 
out. Then the men of the 28th were the first to open fire, and they 
fired volley after volley at such long ranges that they effectually 
scared away even the ghazis from their neighbourhood. That the " 
fire was not otherwise effective wus proved by only one dead body 
being found afterwards in front of their lines. General Hugh 
Gough from the hillside, hearing such a tremendous fusillade 
below, fired star-shells, which burst in the air, and show^ed the 
attacking force in the fields and orchards nearly 1,000 yards away. 
The Afghans opened fire in turn, but their shooting was wild and 
ineffective, though the bullets dropped dangerously about canton- 
ments. The native hospital seemed the j)oint towards which the 
enemy w^orked, taking it perhaps as a landmark to guide then^ ; 
but their right flank wus directed towards Bemaru and the trenches 
on the slopes of the hill. The Guides joined in the fusillade, and 
the attack was broken wdiile yet the advanced ghazis were 50Q or 
GOO yards aw^ay. Sniders at that distance told with precision, and 
to make headway against them* w^as impossible. The bullets 
searched every yard of open ground, and made even the orchards 
almost untenable. To the right of the sepoys of the 28th were 
the 67th and the 92nd Highlanders, waiting wuth characteristic 
discipline the order to fire. Through the mist at last appeared a 
dense mass of men vuving swords and knives, shouting their war- 
cry, and firing incessantly as they advanced. The ordor came at 
last for our soldiers to open fire, and the Afghans w^ere then so 
close that the volleys told with murderous effect. Some of the 
ghazis w^ere shot within 80 yards of our rifles, so patiently was 
the attack aw^aited ; while thirty bodies w^ere counted afterwards 
well within 200 yards’ range. The attack collapsed as suddenly as it 
had begun, the Afghans saw what execution men in trenches and 
behind parapets can do with breech-loaders in their hands, and 
they took cover behind walls and trees, from whence they expended 
thousands of cartridges, doing us but little damage. Our ammu- 
iiitionwvas too precious to be needlessly wasted, and only when 
clusters of men got within range w’ere volleys fired to scatter them. 
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As day broke the two mountain guns, with an 18-ponnder and two 
of F-A Battery'in the corner bastion, shelled the Tillages and 
orchards, and it was believed that the ghazis were too disheartened 
to try a second assault. About eleven o’clock, however, after five 
hours’ skirmishing, they succeedml in getting a few thousand of 
their more desperate foHowers together, and tried again to assault 
oiir lines. They w'ere driven back more quickly than on the first 
occasion; and could, indeed, scarcely be said to have advanced 
100 yards in their rude formation of attack. Shortly after this 
they began to v/aver and to slacken their fire, and when their 
scouts reported, as no doubt was the case, that a new force was 
crossing the Logar river, they became a demoralized mob bent 
upon seeking safety at the earliest opportunity. 

General Charles Gough had left Luttabund in the early morn- 
ing, and upon arriving at Butkhak had been able to communicate 
])}l heliograph with General Eoberfcs. The heliograph flashing 
away to the east in the Cabul plain must have warned Mahomed 
Jan of the near approach of our reinforcements, and the clouds of 
dusi’ rising between Butkhak and the Logar river showed him that 
troops were moving onwards, and would perhaps take him in rear. 
In any case the villages east of Sherpur were, in two or three 
hours, nearly empty of men : the plain beyond was covered with 
Afghans streaming towards Siah Sung and CahuL The Eohistani 
section, to the number of fully 5,000, went away to the north, 
homewards, taking their women, whom they had brought down, 
to witness their triumph, with them. It was now our turn to 
attack instead of being attacked. The guns shelled the fields 
wherever parties of men were within range ; two guns of F-A and 
an 18-pounder making grand practice at so close a range as 300 
yards : and the cavalry were sent out by way of the Bemarii gorge 
to cut up the fugitives. First of all went the 5th P.C. with four 
guns of G-3, E.A., which shelled the vilkges near Bemaru, By 
one o’clock the enemy were completely broken. The 5th P.C. were 
fortunate to get among a detached body on the north side of the 
lake. When their first charge was over, thirty Afghans were lying 
dead on the plain. The 9th Lancers joined them, and soon our 
horsemen were charging over the Siah Sung slopes. The main 
body of the enemy had got well away to the city, but all stragglers 
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were liiintecl clown in tlie nullalis in which they took shelter, and 
then despatched. Two or three lancers or sowars w^ere told off to 
each straggler, and the men, dismounting, used their carbines 
when the unlucky Afghan had been hemmed in. Following in the 
Wuake of the 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab Cavalry came the 
Sappers with every engineer officer in camp, their orders being to 
blow up and burn all the villages and forts lately occupied by the 
enemy. The cavalry had cleared the fields and open ground of 
all Afghans, but in the villages some fanatics remained, and these, 
fastening themselves up securely in houses or towers were blown 
up by the mines laid by the engineers. Lieutenant Murdoch had 
a very narrow escape. Entering a fortified village he kicked open 
the door of a house, and was greeted with a volley from three or 
four men inside. He was wounded in the neck, but not danger- 
ously, and as the Afghans refused to surrender, the blasting charge 
W’as laid near the house, and they were killed when the mine was 
fired. A sad accident occurred in another fort. Captain Dundas, 
¥.0., and Lieutenant Nugent, Eoyal Engineers, had constructed 
three mines which were to destroy the w^alls and tourers ; anc\ all 
being ready they ivent back to light the fuses. The Sappers were 
drawm up outside under their European non-commissioned officer, 
and noticed that two of the mines exploded almoskinstantly. Their 
officers 'were still within the walls, and -when the dust and smoke 
cleared away, they w^ere still missing. Search w^as made, and 
the bodies of Captain Dundas and Lieutenant Nugent were found 
lying under the debris. Both officers -V'ere dead. It is con- 
jectured that the time-fuses, instead of burning ■ slowly, flared up 
like a train of powder, and that the mines exploded a few seconds 
after the fuses w^ere lighted. We have thus lost tw^o good officers 
by an accident wdiich might have been prevented if the equipment 
of the Sappers had not been cut dowm by the parsimony of the 
Government. So few fuses w-ere sent up from India when the 
force advanced upon Cabui that the Engineers had to make others, 
and these were of course defective. It was two of these which 
were being used when the explosion' occurred. While the cavalry 
were covering the operations of the Sappers, several thousand men. 
marched from the Bala Hissar and opened fire upon :tlie' 9th 
Lancers .and the 5th Punjab Cavalry on. Siah Sung. , ■ Several men 
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were hit, and Captain GamHer,. of the 5th Punjab CaYalry, was 
wounded by a bullet passing through his thigh. The cavalry 
withdrew tinder the heavy fire directed against them, and for a few 
hours the Afghans remained on the heights with banners planted. 
They retired to the city at nightfall, and ail the villages between 
Sherpiir and Gabul are mow quite deserted. 

While the attack w'as being made on the eastern defences, 
three or four thousand men had kept up an incessant fire at the 
southern wall, and such a rain of bullets fell about the Commis- 
sariat and •72nd Gates that many of our camp-followers in canton- 
ments were wounded. Kila Mahomed Sharif and the King’s 
Garden were full of Afghans, and two 18-poiinders and two 
mountain guns shelled them until late in the afternoon, while the 
marksmen behind the walls shot down such men as retreated 
across the open. Dead bodies were seen lying in the fields, 
anji two or three scaling-ladders, so heavy that six men w^ould 
have been needed to carry them, were scattered about on the 
ground less than 1,000 yards away. When the Afghans on 
the. southern side saw our cavalry sweeping over Siah Sung, 
they began to retire hastily to the city, and as they crossed the 
road, 1,000 yards away from our. bastions, they were fired at from 
the ‘72nd Gateway, and many were seen to fall even at that 
distance. The men who stopped to carry off the dead behaved in 
the coolest way, one Afghan returning again and again to drag off 
the bodies of his comrades. Earlier in the day four men were 
killed by a volley at 600 yards, and two or three who escaped tried 
to face thCr bullets which swept the ground about their dead. 
Pinding it was certain death to appear in the open, they crawled 
behind a wall, and with a long crooked stick cbagged their dead 
away. Several of the best marksmen of Mahomed Jan, who had 
come daily to the same posts and fired persistently at the ram- 
parts; were shot to-day, our men having at last got the exact 
ranges. The waste of ammunition on the part of the enemy 
was enormous : they Imew perhaps that it was their last chance, 
and they fired round after round all day long. 

From the ladders found in the fields there can be no doubt 
the feint on the southern side of Sherpur would have become a 
real attack, if the eastern line of defences had been forced • but 
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tlie scaliiig-ladclers were only bigla enongb to r^acli lialf-way np 
the wall, and the assaulting party could never have gained the 
parapet. We should have been w^ell satisfied if they had come 
bn, as their punishment wmld have been fearfully severe. On 
the south-west and west no attack was made : a few hundred 
men from Deh-i-Afghan occupied our ’ridette-hill tow^ards the 
lake, and planted a w^hite standard on the crest, but they never 
fired a shot, and a few shells in the evening warned them to 
retire, which they did about five o’clock. A few^ standards were 
also placed in the fields to the w^est, but the ghazis with them hid 
themselves behind little smiga/rs they had thrown up, and did not 
annoy us at all. The northern line of trenches along Bemaru 
Heights were never assailed, the steep hillside facing Kohistan being 
clear of cover ; and though, once, it wns expected that the gorge 
w'ould be attacked, and guns w^ere ordered up to the trenches 
there, the appearance of the 5th P.C. on the maiclcin below 
checked such of the enemy as were working round from the 
village north of Bemaru. In fact, after the first unsuccessful 
attack, the enemy did not know what to do, and though their 
leaders on horseback galloped about and harangued them, they 
could never be got together in a cohesive body. Several of the 
horsemen were shot, and we are hoping that Mir Buteha, the 
Kohistani Chief, is among the number. At any rate, a horseman 
who was most energetic w^as struck by a volley, and immediately 
he fell from his horse 200 or 800 men rushed from a village near, 
placed him on a charpoi/, and w^ent straight awa}’- across the 
maidan over the Paen Minar Kotal, which is on the southern 
road to Kohistan. The man must have been a chief of distinction 
to be thus guarded, for his escort never looked hack upon Sherpur, 
but hurried their chief away as fast as the bearers of the charpoy 
could walk. 

To-night we are resting on oiir arms, but all is quiet in the 
fields about Sherpur, and we look upon the investment as at an 
end. The brigade under General Charles Gough is halted to- 
night on the Jellalabad Eoad at the Logar river, and is holding 
the bridge, which after all was never destroyed, by Mahomed Jan.. 
Our , reinforcements will march in, to-morrow, hut it is scarcely 
likely there will be any more fighting, as spies from the city' report 
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that the trihesmen are in full retreat. Tery glad, indeed, are we 
to he once more free after nine days’ close confinement at Sherpur. 
As a soldier remarked on the walls when the Lieutenant-Greneral 
was making his rounds : — “Well, I should think this is the first 
time in his life that General Eoberts has been confined to 
barracks ! ” The confinement has harassed men and officers so 
much that we dread the reaction : the excitement is over now, 
and the exposure night after night in snow and slush must have 
broken down the health of many. The worst eases in hospital ■ 
even now are men suffering from pneumonia : the wounded are 
doing well, though some of the wounds are very severe. Snow 
has begun to fall again, and winter has now set in thoroughly. 

The" casualties to-day, including followers, are thirty-two in 
number. General Hugh Gough was knocked over by a Snider 
bullet, which must have been nearly spent. It cut through his 
poshteen in the right breast, but was caught in the folds of a 
woollen vest, and fell at his feet as he shook himself together 
again. The returns for to-day are as follows : — 


Casualties on 23ed Dbcbmeee. 


Begiments. 

British. 

Native. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 


K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 


Boval Engineers 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

2 

F-A, Boyai Horse Artillery ... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

G-3, Boyal A.rtiliery 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1. 

Ko. 1 Monntaia Battery ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Ko. 2 Mountain Battery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

9tli Lancei-s 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5tli Punjab Cavalry 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

8 

67fe,li Foot ... ; 

— 



1 

— 

— . 

1 

92iid Higlilanclers : 

— 


1 

5 


— 

6 

23rd Pioneers ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Giiides’ Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

tappers and Miners 

1 

— 

— j 

— 

— ■; 

' — 

1 

3rd Sikhs 

. — 

— 

— 1 

— 


2 

2 

5tli Punjab Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 

■2 

2 

2Sth Punjab Infantry ... ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

1 

Total 

2 1 

■2 

1 

9 

2 

X6 

32 


Of our followers one was killed and six wounded. The total 
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casnalties during the siege and on the day of the final attack were 
eighteen killed and sixty-eight wounded (including seven followers 
killed and twenty-two wounded). 


CHAPTEE XIX, 

fli,e Ee-Oceopation of Cabal — Signs of MabomedJan’s Oeeupation — Complete Dispersion 
of Mahomed Jan’s Army — Oeneral Hills’ Ketnrn to tlie City — Christmas in Sherpnr 
— Universal Character of the late Jehad — Necessity for reinforcing the Army of 
Occnpation — Ceneral Baker’s Expedition to Baba Kneh Ear — Examination of the 
Bala Hissar — Demolition of Forts and Villages ahont Sherpnr — Gabnl Bevisited — 
A New Military Road — The Destrnctionof Shops by Mabomed Jan’s Force — Despon- 
dency of the Hindus and Kizilbashes — State of the Char Ghowk Bazaar — A Picture 
of Desolation — The Kotwali — Wali Mahomed’s Losses — lU-treatment of Women. 

* 

^Atli December. 

Our expectations have been fully realized ; the enemy which held 
us in check since December 14 th has disappeared, and our troops 
are once more in Cabul, which shows terrible marks of Mahomed 
Jan’s occupation. Every house belonging to sirdars known to 
favour the British has been looted, and in the bazaars all the 
shops are gutted except those of the Mahomedans. Doors and 
window^s broken in, walls knocked down, all woodwork destroyed, 
floors dug up, and ’ property carried off : these are the signs 
of the Eeign of Terror lately instituted among the Kizil- 
bashes and Hindus. The search for treasure was carried out in 
a systematic w^ay, and the loot now in possession of Kohistanis, 
Ghilzais, and other tribesmen must be worth many lakhs. Two 
lakhs of treasure belonging to Hashim Khan alone, are said to 
have been seized, w^hile the Hindus complain of being utterly 
ruined. We shall have to inquire further into this when things 
are once more firmly settled, but at present we have enough’ to do 
in pursuing the enemy, and arresting such local Afghans as joined 
their ranks. These men now hide their arms, and appear in all 
the beautiful simplicity of peaceful citizens, but the subterfuge is 
too easily detected for them to escape punishment. We were 
not, sure early this morning that 'Mahomed Jan’s host ■ had 
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Timished, altliougli, as the night had passed qnietlj, there was 
every reason to believe the' siege was at an end. Oiir first move- 
ineiit was to occupy Kila Mahomed Sharif, and Colonel Brownilow^ 
sent out a party of the 72iid Highlanders to the fort, at dawm. 
They found it quite deserted, and the other forts and villages near 
"were also without occnjSants. Two or three ■wounded men vi^'ere 
lying within the walls, and the bodies of some thirty Afghans 
%Tere scattered about near the loop-holes, or in the open where our 
bullets had struck them down. This was on the southern ’face, 
near the 72nd and Commissariat gateways, so that the false attack 
in this direction must have cost the enemy many lives. Afghans 
do not, as a rule, leave their dead behind, and doubtless there 
were carried aw^ay double the number found. Scaling-ladders 
covered with Hood were lying in the fields and forts, and heaps of 
powder and some hundreds of ball-cartridges w^ere discovered. 
Unlimited ammunition must have been served out to each man, and 
as an examination shows that all the powder and caps in the Bala 
Hissar have been carried ofif, or destroyed, it is clear that every 
tribesman filled his pouch with an ample supply before making 
the attack. Those wko have got safely away will have powder 
enough to last them for two or three years, as many tons were left 
by us in the magazine. But for their losses, which are calculated 
at 2,0C0 or 3,000 killed and wounded since December 10th, the 
army of Mahomed Jan may consider their sojourn in Cabul 
during the Mohiirrum a grand success, temporary though it w-as. 
They blockaded the British army, caused it a loss of between 300 
and 400, anid proclaimed a new^ Amir, wkom they have still with 
them. Young Musa Jan has been carried off by Mushk-i-Alam, 
wiio may, if he chooses, establish the new sovereign at Ghazni, 
and invite all Afghanistan to rally about him. The old moollali is 
reported to have fled with the lad last night, while Mahomed Jan 
remained in Cabui until eight o’clock this morning. He then saw 
that his army had deserted him, and he followed the example of 
Mushk-i-Alam, and took to the hills. Strong parties of cavalry 
have been out all day in the Chardeh Valley and round by 
Charasia, but beyond a few men on the snow'-covered hills no one 
iras met with. It was difficult work pursuing, as snow was falling 
steadily. The 30,000 men have dissolved, and, with their loot. 
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are taking mountain roads, where they are safe from pursuit. The 
Yillages contain many men who fought against us, and hereafter 
we shall Tisit them with our %mg column. On the 11 th, 12 th, 
an,cl IStli eTery fortified enclosure our men passed was barred 
against them, and the occupants fired at stragglers and turned out 
to harass rear-guards. The Mahomedan* population of Cabal 
joined Mahomed Jan almost to a man, thinking the British rule 
was at an end, and now these citizens, whose homes we spared 
when we came among them in the flush of success, are hurrying 
away in anticipation of the reprisals wm shall inflict. The time 
has gone by for weak sentimentality : military law" alone should 
HOW' guide Sir F. Eoberts in his dealings wfith the people, for it 
has been proved beyond question that to act humanely is merely 
to encourage the Afghans in their belief that we are unequal to 
controlling them. Instead of leaving an indelible mark upon 
Cabul, w"e have enriched it by our purchases of winter supplies, 
and have poured lakhs of rupees into the purses of the very men ^ 
ivho had nothing to expect but the fate of a conquered race. 

The Hindus and Kizilbashes who relied upon iis for protection 
may w^ell revile us, since w’-e have left them to their fate ; w^hile the 
Mahomedans wdio have looted their homes, insulted their women, 
and terrorized over them for ten days, are now laughing at our 
inability to follow them to their distant villages. The unlucky 
Hazaras, wdio have worked so w"ell for us, w^ere hunted down, beaten, 
and reviled wherever they showed their faces in the streets ; and 
were told jeeringiy to call for help upon the British locked up 
in Slierpnr. Our humiliation is so great that to risk a repetition 
of it wmiild be ruinous. A¥e must show" that the investment of 
Sherpur can never again occur, and to do this 10,000 troops must 
hold Cabul, and our line of communication with India be so per- 
manently established that even 100,000 tribesmen cannot break it. 
An immediate declaration of policy should be made : to w"ait 
quietly for events ,to develop ” may be disastrous. We must 
create events, i|ot allow’ others to turn the current of them in 
wdiichever direction they please. If w"e are to hold Cabul — -and this 
is HOW" ten times .more imperious even than it was before, for,, to 
retire w"oiild be to acknow"ledge that w’e have failed in, our oecu-„ 
pation, and dare not risk another reverse — we .must hold it .by our ' 
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bayonets and not by our rupees. Half-measures will only imperil 
our safety: to put trust in Afghan cunning and be guided by 
Afghan insincerity is only to risk the lives of our soldiers. Those 
soldiers have done all that soldiers can do, and they may well look 
to their commanders to make success once obtained sure and stable. 
We lost less than IO6 men in capturing Cabul ; we have lost 
nearly four times that number in fifteen days’ fighting after we 
had occupied the place for two months. There must be no longer 
a state of false security; for it is not improbable that the jehad 
will be revived before the winter is over, and the moollaks may 
again influence the religious fanaticism of the people against us. 

To-day General Hills, our Governor of the City, once more 
visited the kotwaU, guarded by the 5 th P.I.; while the sepoys were 
busy all day in searching the Mahomedan quarter, and in arresting 
such citizens as they could find remaining. One hundred Punjabees 
gmiison the kottcali for the night, and the Eizilbashes and 
• Hindus are once more plucking up courage. The Bala Hissar has 
been examined, and not an Afghan found in it, and in two or three 
day^ the 9th Foot, and the 2 nd and 4 th Ghoorkas, which arrived 
at Sherpiir this morning with General Charles Gough, will be 
quartered in the fortress. Butkhak is also to be re-garrisoned with 
100 of the 9 th and the whole of the 12th B.C., and, in a short 
time we shall be once more holding a strong line of communication 
with Peshawur. Our most urgent want is ammunition. The rein- 
forcements have only brought about 200 rounds per man, and our 
own supply cannot be much more than 250 rounds, taking tha 
regiments fill through. 

Among our political prisoners now is Yakub Khan’s mother, 
who was chiefly instrumental in raising the jehad. She will be 
closely watched for the future, . and as she is a woman of great 
resource, it may be advisable to deport her to India. The camp 
has also received with due hospitality forty or fifty ladies, the wives 
and other relatives of sirdars among us, as guests. 

^Itli December. 

After all the excitement of our ten days* siege, it is a great relief 
now to pass beyond the walls of Sherpur, even though the roads 
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and fields about are ankle-deep in mud and half-melted snow. 
Not a shot now disturbs our peaceful quiet, and the only unusual 
sound is the dull report of a mine exploding where our engineers 
are busy demolishing forts and walls w^hich only four days ago 
sheltered our enemy. Our Christmas has been of the sober, 
thoughtful kind. We have so lately been released from the painful 
constraint of constant vigilance and hard fighting, that our spirits 
could not rise very high in the scale of festivity ; and our losses 
have so sobered us, that it would seem almost sacrilegious to 
feast and make merry ’’ with the death of so many comrades still 
fresh in our memory and with the hospitals full of wounded men, 
sufferers in the actions fought since the 10th. Besides, everyone 
is worn out with watching, and it will be some time before officers 
and men can once more take life placidly, and enjoy heartily such 
little pleasures as are forthcoming. Christmas day was one of 
rest for all of us, for our cavalry reconnaissances had shown that 
the enemy had dispersed far out of our reach ; and as the snow 
lay six inches deep on the ground, there was little chance of our 
troopers overtaking even such small bands as might have follo%ved 
the main roads to Logar, Ghazni, or Kohistan. On the 24th the 
horses had to be led back by the troopers from Charasia, the snow 
having balled their feet and made riding dangerous, and there 
was nothing to be gained by sending them out again on a similar 
errand. We were not all convinced that none of Mahomed Jan’s 
followers were lurking about, and strong guards were still held 
ready at night, to repel any sudden attack. But the precaution 
might have been neglected; for never before has ah “army” 
30,000 strong melted so rapidly away. The tribesmen must have 
travelled quickly during the night of the 23rd after we had beaten 
them from our walls, and now the country about for miles seems 
deserted of its inhabitants. Such villages as are passed have their 
doors barred and bolted, and not even a ghazi turns out to throw 
away his life. The snow-covered hills, which now shut us in on all 
sides, stand out in pure whiteness, and make no sign. They 
have seen the scattered thousands who held high revel in Cabul 
pass away in hot haste ; but the snow has blotted out their foot- 
prints, and the trail is lost. By-and-by we shall take it up anew, and 
search out our enemy in Ms secluded villages and forts, for a force 
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is even now toiling oyer the snow in Koliistaii,. and will, in a few 
days be at Mir Bntcha’s gates, Logar also may see another 
.column marching upon' its yillages, but more distant Wardak and 
Ghazni are probably safe until the spring ; that is, if Mahomed 
Jan and his powerful friend, the moollak^ Mushk-i-Alam, do not 
keep their promise of returning to Cabul at the festiyal of ISfauroz, 
March 21st. They haye had such an unexpected success, and 
haye secured such valuable loot, that, in spite of their losses, they 
may be tempted again to repeat the experiment of coming boldly 
to meet our army, instead of waiting in their homes for an attack. 

The fuller we examine into the jehad^ the more clear it becomes 
that the late combination more nearly approached a general move- 
ment among all sections than any that has yet been attempted. 
In the short period during which it existed, nearly every available 
fighting man in North-Eastern Afghanistan flocked to the banners 
consecrated by Mushk-i-Alam ; and if the . success of the jehad 
had been a little longer-lived — say, by the interception of our re- 
inforcements — there would have been streams of men setting in 
for^Gabul from Turkistan, Badakshan, and the Shutargardan 
district, which would have made Mahomed Jan the leader of that 
“lakh of men ” of w^hich he boasted. Every chief of importance 
among the wide-spread Ghilzais and the more compact Kohistanis 
and Safis was up in arms, and the fighting at Jugdulluck showed 
that Asmatullah Khan and his Lughmanis were at one with their 
friends besieging Sherpnr. Even Padshah Khan, whose virtues 
short-sighted politicians have extolled, brought a contingent to 
Cabul, andr fought against us with desperate hatred, although he 
had greatly smoothed our path during the first march from Ali 
KheL With Mahomed Jan were also Mir Butcha and several 
other Koliistani chiefs — Usman Khan, the Safi leader of Tagao ; 
Gholam Hyder Khan (Logari), and Aslam Khan, Colonel of 
Artillery, both of whom fought at Charasia ; and several minor 
Ghilzai leaders, who had each brought their following of 500 or 
1,000 men. The countenance Mahomed Jan and Mushk-i-Alam 
received from Yakub Khan’s mother and wife, gave them a status 
which they did not fail to use to the best of their advantage ; and 
while, perhaps, half their followers were freebooters, intent upon 
looting Hindus and Kizilbashes, they made it appear in their 
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attempt to negotiate with Sir Frederick Eoberts that they were 
the patriotic leaders of a moYement, which had for its object not 
so much the ejectment of the British army, as the re^dyal of the 
Amirship. Singularly enough, the removal of Yakub Khan was 
made a pretext for their occupation of Cabul,. and this in the face 
of their callousness as to his fate w^hen he* was a prisoner in our 
camp. Yakub’s mother, working through Mushk-i-Alam and his 
mooUahs, .tmned the full tide of religious enthusiasm aroused by 
the jehafl into channels which should serve to place either her 
exiled son or her grandson on the throne, and the proclamation of 
Musa Jan as Amir was a bold step, w'hich may yet give us much 
trouble to nullify. Musa Jan is in the hands of Mushk-i-Alam, 
who may renew his jehad. By setting up the child in state at 
Ghazni, and formulating decrees and j)roclamations in his name, 
he may give the people a pretext for denying the existence of 
British authority further than the few acres commanded by onr 
guns about Cabul ; and taking religion again as a rallying cry, he 
may by Nauroz be ready with another 30,000 men to try con- 
clusions with us again. The late army which besieged us does mot 
exist, save in scattered units. The feeling which drew it together 
is still alive ; for fanaticism only slumbers in this country, and has 
sometimes so rapid an awakening, that it must be constantly \vatched. 
The ten days’ success of Mahomed Jan will be quoted as proving 
that, under more favourable conditions, it might be extended in- 
definitely ; and unless, by our preparations, we show that the 
conditions in. future, instead of being more favourable, become 
steadily less and less attractive to men who may be called upon 
to join a new jehad, the British army of occupation may fie again 
isolated. It is to be hoped that no false measure of economy will 
prevent the strength of the force here being so raised that from 
3,000 to 4,000 men will always be available for outside work, 
after Sherpur or whatever lines we may occupy have been strongly 
garrisoned. Our reinforcements number only 1,400 men, and 
Luttabund is still left without a garrison ; while 100 of the 9th 
Foot and the whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry have been sent to 
Butkhak to hold that post. We may seem strong enough now 
m-hen we have not an enemy within twenty miles ; but so we 
seemed equally safe three weeks ago, when we disbelieved in the 
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possibility of 30,000 Afghans ever collecting together. If onr 
experience is to go for nothing, we shall revert to the old order of 
things, perhaps allowing the other division to garrison Luttabund 
and Sei Baba ; but if we are to convince the late leaders of the 
jehad that a second can only be a ridiculous failure, we shall 
have the whole of Gfenerals Charles Gough and Arbiithnot's 
brigades west of Jngdullnck.'" There may arise some difficulty in 
regard to winter supplies ; but if the policy, no^v begun, of re- 
quisitioning the villages belonging to hostile chiefs be carried out 
to its full extent, our reinforcements can live comfortably. Be- 
sides, the Khyber transport should at once be so remodelled, that 
it will not he frittered aw^ay for ivant of due supervision, and then, 
surely, supplies can be sent from Peshawur as far as Jiigdulluck^ 
Luttabund, or even Cabul itself. If we have to face the possibility 
of a second siege of Sherpur, and of another blow at our prestige 
by tribes of Asiatics, we may as w-ell face it with our eyes open 
and our powder dry. This same question of pow^cler may in- 
volve us in difficulties yet, for we want ammunition badly ; and if 
it has to be brought up from Peshawur, it will take three weeks 
to reach here. As we are sending flying columns out again, the 
troops comprising which may get rid of 100 rounds per man in a 
few days, the prospect does not seem so bright of our 250 rounds 
each lasting very long. If Mahomed Jan had persistently at- 
tacked our force in the manner he at last did on December 23rd, 
we should now be left with about seventy rounds in each man’s 
pouch. Fortunately for us, Mahomed Jan is not a military genius. 

I have spoken of the. flying columns we are sending out. The 
first of these left Sherpur this morning, hound for Baba Kuch Kar, 
where the villages belonging to Mir Butcha are said to lie. This 
is about tiventy-four miles away on the Charikar Road, through 
the heart of the Koh-Daman, and it is not improbable that our 
force may meet with opposition. This is the first time we have 
interfered with the Kohistanis since 1841, and they have a belief 
in their own powers among their native hills, which may cause 
them to fight bravely in defence of their villages. They have an 
unlimited supply of ammunition taken from the Bala Hissar; 
and this to tribesmen is half the hafctle. The country is quite 
* The plan here suggested was afterwards carried out. 
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unknown to ns, and, with the snow lying thick on the hills, our 
men are sure to suffer great hardships. General Baker’s column 
is made' up as follows : — - 

Hazara Mountain Battery (four guns) ; 

Guides’ CaYalry (200 sabres) ^ 

67th Foot (500 men) ; 

Guides’ Infantry (400) ; 

2 nd Ghoorkas (400) ; 

5th Punjabees (400) ; 

Sappers and Miners (IJ company). 

The 2nd Ghoorkas were too weak to muster 400 bayonets for ser- 
vice, so the 4th’ Ghoorkas were called upon to make up the num- 
ber. The Sappers take with them materials for demolishing forts 
and villages ; and it is intended to loot the place thoroughly, so 
15 per cent, of the transport animals in Sherpur accompany the 
column in addition to its own complement of mules and yahoos. 
200 rounds of ammunition per man and five days’ rations are 
carried for the men. Two survey officers accompany the column, 
and three parties of signallers under Captain Straton, The sig- 
nalling branch of the service has come, deservedly, to be looked 
upon as playing a most important part in every operation under- 
taken. The column is strong enough both to punish Mir Butclia 
and to collect supplies ; but there is a strong opinion in camp that 
before any reprisals were begun, our communications with Jug- 
dulluck should have been secured. We have had no news from 
Jugdulluck since the 20th, and we are in doubt as to the safety of 
our despatches. The new^s of Mahomed Jan’s flight should cause 
the local Ghilzais to settle down peacefully again ; and as more 
troops move up from Gundamak and Jellalabad, the line will 
doubtless be re-opened in ten days. When General Baker returns 
from Kohistan, another column is to be sent to the Logar Yalley, 
and more supplies collected; this time, perhaps, without the ex- 
penditure of two or three lakhs of rupees. 

A report has been spread that the Bala Hissar has been 
mined, and for the present no garrison will be placed within its 
walls. The Engineers are busy examining the fortress, and when 
they have decided as to its, safety, General Charles Gough’s 
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brigade mill be.. moved into it for tlie winter.. Gangs of Hazara 
coolies are employed demolishing the walls of villages and fo,rts 
about ■ Slierpiir, and also in cle.ariiig am^ay detached myalls in the 
fields, the remains of old fortified enclosures. One of the guns 
.given by us to Wali Mahomed, when it was expected he would go 
to Turkistaii as Governor, has been brought in ; but the two guns 
of Swinleyh' Battery, lost on the 14th, are still missing. 


December. 

I have visited the city of Gahiil, which is now again in our 
hands, and have seen the havoc made in its bazaars by the army 
of Mohamed Jan and the fanatical followers of Mushk-i-Alam. The 
city is considered safe again for visitors, though officers visiting 
it have to go in pairs, and carry arms. This is a precaution 
against any stray ghazis who may still he in hiding within its 
w^alls. My guard was simply four Sikhs, and with this small 
escort I was able to examine the place thoroughly, without molesta- 
tion. The Mussulman population still remaining is in a whole- 
some state of fear, and as our search-parties go from house to 
house seeking men who played us false, there is a tendency 
among the citizens to draw^ off to obscure nooks and corners. 
Passing out by the head-quarters’ gate in the w^estern wall, I 
followed the muddy footpath across the fields to Deh-i-Afghan, 
the walls and ditches about which yet show^ signs of the late 
fighting, in the presence of cartridge-cases throwm away after 
being fired by the Afghans. In the gardens about the suburb, 
the trees are cut and ‘"^blazed” where our shells exploded, but 
the damage is really very slight. We had not sufficient ammuni- 
tion to waste shells on these enclosures, and tw^o or three doses of 
shrapnel or common shell were generally enough to silence the 
fire of the enemy in any given orchard. Climbing up the' path to 
Deh-i-Afghan, which stands on a low^ rounded hill at the foot of 
the Asmai Heights, and on the left bank of the Cabiil river, I 
came across a few disconsolate-looldng Hindus and liizilhashes 
on their way to Sherpur, to relate their w^oes and file their bill of 
damages against ^‘the great British Government,” which had 
promised to protect them. Besides these unlucky men were 
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strings of Hazara coolies, staggering under their heary loads of 
wood or hJioosa, and to all-seeming as happy as ever in their rags 
and wretchedness. All the doors and windows of the houses were 
barred and locked, and hut few’- Mussulman faces could be seen. 
Here and there were knots of men discussing, with subdued looks, 
the late events. The gossipers were pijofuse in salaams, but 
moved off as our little party passed onw^ards. Deh-i-Afghan 
was shelled, on the 14th, by sis guns for about an hour, and 
during the siege an 8-inch howdtzer occasionally pitched a shell 
into the crowds w'hich always gathered wdthin and about it. I 
therefore expected to see some great damage done to the houses. 
But beyond a hole in a w^all or roof, or the branches of trees cut 
off in the courtyards, there w^as nothing to show^ that our shells 
had fallen within its w’alls. Most of the houses are so strongly 
made, the w’alls being four or five feet thick at the base, and 
firmly built up of stone and mud cement, that to breach them 
w^ould require a 40-pounder, and w^e have no guns here of t£is 
calibre. The streets of Deh-i-Afghan w’ere so deserted that it was 
quite a relief to leave them behind, especially as the w’hole place 
seemed to smell of the shambles — due, perhaps, to the’bodies of 
men killed in action being buried in shallow graves. At the foot 
of the Asmai Heights, wdiere the road turns off to the Cabul gorge, 
a company of the 8rd Sikhs was halted, wdiile Captain Nicholson, 
E.E., w-as deciding the direction a new military road should take 
from Slierpur to Dehmazung. General Hills, Governor of the 
City, wdth a number of friendly Cabulis, explained to them 
what houses 'were to he pulled down, and in a few^ dajs we shall 
have some 500 or 600 men busy in demolishing the place. As 
yet w-e have not destroyed a house in Cabul, and our merciful 
policy has only encouraged its turbulent ruffians to turn and 
harass us at the first opportunity. Military considerations alone 
should be now allow’ed to prevail, and any course decided upon 
as contributing to the safety of Sherpur should be carried out 
uiisw’ervingly. We have seen how great was the protection 
afforded by Deh-i- Afghan to the enemy, as enabling them to 
collect beneath its walls in perfect security, in occupying or in 
retiring from the Asmai hill, and this protection should now be 
sw^ept av/ay,, even if every w'all and house between the, foot of ;the 
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hill and the Cabni river has to be pulled down. General Macplier- 
song's retirement from above the Bala Hissar on the evening of the 
14th had to be made by way of Deh-i- Afghan, and his troops were 
under fire the whole time in getting from the Cabni gorge to the 
fields beyond, where our troops from Sherpnr were , waiting to 
cover their retirement^ Our anxiety, so long as a naan remained 
within the shadow of Deh-i-Afghan, was at the time very great. 
From Deh-i- Afghan across a bridge which spans the Cabial 
river, and thence by a winding path among high walls and sombre- 
looking dwellings, to the Chandanl quarter, is only a few minutes’ 
walk. The melting snow had made the narrow, ill-paved streets 
almost impassable in places, and we had to splash through mud 
and slush to make any progress at all. As this end of the city 
was entered, there were a few more signs of life, and one or two 
shops were open, but few w^ares were displayed. All these shops 
belonged to Mahomedans ; they had escaped looting, and their 
happy owners W'ere now placidly returning to their every-da^ life, 
though, perchance, during the Mohurrum* they ruffled it with the 
best, and swaggered about, threatening death to all Kafirs, 
Th% know our weakness for sparing a fallen foe, and they trade 
upon it systematically. They will take our rupees to-day, and be 
all subserviency or sullen independence — not so much the latter now 
• — and will cut our throats and hack our bodies to pieces to-morrow 
as part of the beautiful programme drawn up by a far-seeing Provi- 
dence. Passing by these few shops tenanted by Maliomedans, I 
soon came to those owned by Hindus, and here the -wreck was 
great. Like all Eastern bazaars, those of Cabul consist of rows 
of little stalls raised three or four feet above the street level. The 
rear and side walls are built of mud and sun-dried bricks, while the 
front is all open, except where the rude wooden shutters are put 
up at nightfall, and the little door securely padlocked. But few 
of the shopkeepers live on the premises ; ” they have houses in 
the back-streets, where their wives and families are secluded ; so 
that, when the day’s work or trading is over, the bazaars are 
deserted, except by wanderers or strangers in search of their 
night’s resting-place. These little stalls have been gutted; 
nothing is left except the bare walls. Every scrap of w'oodwork 
has been carried away, and the floors have been dug up in search 
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of hidden treasure. The walls in several j)laces are broken 
down, and their ruins lie across the street ; while in one or two 
instances the very poles of the roofs have been purloined, and the 
snow and mist have wantoned through the nice snug corners 
where Bokhara silks, Manchester cottons, or Sheffield cutlery 
lay stored away. A description of one sfall will serve for all. 
Scarcely a Hindu shop has been left untouched, and Defile- 
ment has followed upon Devastation, until the twin-sisters 
have made the havoc complete. The wretched shopkeepers 
sit among the luins in helpless misery, and are already 
debating whether it would not be better to pack up their 
household goods and move for Hindustan rather than wait for a 
second irruption of the hungry horde of tribesmen who are now 
hurrying away to their homes laden wdth the loot of Cabul. 
These Hindus make the most of their losses unquestionably, 
in the hope of obtaining compensation from the British; yet 
there can be no doubt they have been robbed of a large amount of 
property. The Shore Bazaar is nearly all wrecked, and one 
part of the Char Chowk, the large covered-in bazaar of Cabul, has 
been cleared out even to the nails in the walls. The practice 
of burying articles of value is so common among Cabulis, and 
indeed among Asiatics generally, that part of the strong masonry 
of which the main walls of the Char Chowk are built up, has been 
broken down, and huge holes and gaps left to show the earnestness 
of the search. Such shops as have heen spared in the heart 
of the city are still closed, for their owners do not care to 
display their goods too soon, as they have to bear the inquisi- 
torial questions of their less fortunate neighbours. * A more 
wi-etehed picture of desolation than Cabul presented as I rode 
through it cannot be imagined. All the life and turmoil had died 
out of it, and the only persons .wffio seemed to take advantage 
of the general stagnation were the women, many of whom were 
flitting about in- their long white robes as if free from all restraint. 
The Icotwali had been made the temporary head-quarters of 
Mahomed Jan, who had garrisoned it with a few hundred reso- 
lute men. Their first act had been to destroy and defile the 
room where General Hills sat as Governor of the City; and they 
had done this very completely, even the roof and floor being 
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torn lip* Loop-holes had been knocked into the walls of every 
roonij' both above and below, as if in anticipation of a stand being 
made if it came to street-fighting. The koiivali is a high square 
building: an open nourtyarcl, with two tiers of rooms 'round it, 
and a parapet above all whence the neighbouring roofs and 
streets can be commanded by musketry fire. It is so closely f 
hemmed in by buildings, how'ever, that it would not be a good 
position to defend* The entrance is from the middle of the 
Char Chowh Bazaar, and it is the centre round which all Cabui 
eirciiiates when any excitement arouses the people. When I 
visited it in my ramble through the city, I found 100 Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas garrisoniiig it, and ready to turn out at a moment's 
notice if an' alarm of ‘"'ghazis" were raised.' Speaking to 
a friendly Cabiili, he assured me that lakhs of property had 
been looted ; he himself had had five houses cleared out, while 
sirdars in our camp had been treated in a similar w^ay. W ali 
Mahomed especially had been a sufferer, and the ladies of his 
zenana had been subjected to great indignities. Believing that 
they had ornaments of value hidden upon their persons, they w^ere 
stripped of every stitch of clothing, and turned out in all the 
shame of nakedness into the streets. Questioned as to the number 
of Mahomed Jan’s followers, the Cabuli said there w'ere fully 80,000 
men, and this coincided with estimates given by our spies and 
others wfoo have been examined since. Padshah Khan, the man 
wiiom w^e trusted so implicitly on our march from the Shutargar- 
dan, was among the leaders, and brought a small contingent to 
swell the^army of fanatics. The systematic w^ay in wfoich the 
looting was carried on wull a|>pear from the statement that, when 
a man defended his house against a small band of marauders, 
they retired for the time, and then returned, as a Hindu put it, 
10,000 strong.” It w’as useless to offer opposition to such 
numbers, though I believe many of the Kizilbashes, by pro- 
fessing to be good Mahomedans, saved their property. There 
ivere not many inoffensive shopkeepers killed, eight or ten at 
the highest estimate ; but the fear and terror in wfoich they lived 
hidden aw’-ay in cellars and holes made their life during the 
Mohurrum scarcely worth the living. I left Cabui, feeling that it 
w^as, indeed, a hapless city. The industrious classes, who , had 
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been our friends and had rejoiced at our conaing, had been despoiled 
under our eyes ; while those who had cursed us in their hearts 
and longed to drive us out, were once more cowed after a short 
triumph, and were calculating how many of their number would 
shortly gi-ace the gallows. The Military Commission under the 
presidency of Brigadier-General Massy has again been ordered to 
assemble. This time, it is to be hoped a few men of importance 
may be executed— always provided that we can find them. The 
members of the Commission are General Massy, Major Moro'an 
(of the 9th Foot), and Major Stewart (of the 5th Puniab 
Cavalry). \ 

The remains of Captain Spens were found to-day by Dr. Duke 
about ten yards from the spot where he was cut doTO. General 
Eoberts, vith a small force, visited Chardeh Valley to-day, to 
examine the ground where the cavalry and guns came* to grief on 
the 11th. One mountain gun of Swinley’s Battery, lost^on the 
14th, has been found. It was lying in aykeeZ (a shaEow pool) a 
few miles up Chardeh Valley, where it had been abandoned by the 
enemy in their flight. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

file Probabilities of the Eevival of the Jehad — Insincerity of Native Chiefs— The Need 
of further Keinforcements — The Difficulties of Warfare in Afghanistan— Eetum of 
General Baker from Baba Kuch Kar — Eecovery of the Bodies of Lieutenants 
Hardie and Forbes — Eeview of the Jehad — The Attitude of the Tribes*on the Line 
of Communications — Asmatiillah Khan’s Position — Failure to check oui’ Eein- 

forcements — The Importance of the Luttabund Post — Attack upon Lugdulluek 

Eepulse of the Lughmanis — Deportation of Daoud Shah to India — Military Execu- 
tions. 

Isi January^ 1880, 

The New Year has come upon us so suddenly, that we have had 
BO time to cast vain regrets upon worn-out months, which have 
witnessed the making of important pages of history, and given us 
a new starting-point in our relations with Afghanistan, A month 
ago we were dying of weary inactivit}^, but this feeling was swept 
away by the stirring events of the Mohurrum, and we have, ' not 
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yet .sunk tack mto our oM 'State of lassitude. Our losses ,iia.?e 
been so lieaTy, that it beboTes 'US to take precautions to preTent a 
repetition' of the late investment ; and we are bestirring, ourselves 
right heartily to give the gh.Rzi4og a reception worthy of their 
impetuous nature, if they keep their promise to return in March. 
Musa Jan, Yakub Klin’s son, is now with Mushk-i-Alam (that 
unsavoury moollak, whose title means Scent of the Universe ”) 
at Bad Mushk, twelve miles from Ghazni ; and when the jehad is 
revived, all true Afghans uili be called upon to rally round their 
rightful sovereign. The waverers will be wrought upon by pro- 
mises of endless loot ; the fanatical by opportunities of future 
bliss after they have died as ghazis ; ancl the mass of the tribes- 
men by an appeal to their warlike instincts which lead them to 
fight for the sake of bloodshed. It was a grave mistake which 
left Musa Jan, with the women of Yakub Khan’s household, in 
Cabul ; for now a status is given to the leaders of the up-rising 
which they lacked before. We have Wali Mahomed with us still ; 
and if w^e so far modify our policy as to make him Governor of 
Cabul and the districts about, — and all things are possible in the 
see- saw of politics, — we could make a counter-appeal, and declare 
Musa Jan to be merely a puppet in the hands of mischief-makers. 
Whether this appeal would be disregarded, one cannot say ; but 
if it were backed by a strong display of force, say 12,000 men 
holding Sherpur and every post down to Jellalabad well garrisoned, 
it might have some efiect. No faith can be put in Afghan pro- 
mises : we have learned that, hy the falling away of Padshah 
Khan, if we did not already know it from past experience ; and 
our safety from constant attack must lie in the completeness of 
our own preparations, rather than in contracts made with sirdars, 
who vill only , serve us so long as fair weather lasts. Padshah 
Khan is said to have remained faithful at least until the 14th of 
December. When he learned that the British had been obliged 
to withdraw within the walls of Sherpur, and had lost two 
mountain guns in the day’s fighting, he may have thought that 
a disaster .was impending, and so joined Mahomed Jan with . as 
many Ghilzais as he could collect together. He now affirms 
that he was more a spectator than an active participator in the 
siege ; and that this was so evident to the other chiefs that, after 
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assigning Mm a post in tlie fore-front of the attack, they withdrew 
Mm from his command at the last moment, so great was their 
mistrust of his sincerity. 

The Khyher Force will relieve ns of all garrison work at Lntta- 
hund, which sets free 800 men and two guns for duty here ; so 
that with the 1,400 men General Charles Gough brought with 
him we shall be over 2,000 stronger. But our losses have been 
heavys and there are now 800 men on the sick list, many of whom 
must be sent back to India. The present campaign cannot be 
brought to a successful conclusion without a much greater display 
of force than we have hitherto made ; and I believe every effort is 
now being put forth to collect further supplies, so that, if neces- 
sary, 15,000 or 20,000 men could be fed during February and 
March preparatory to our resuming the offensive in the spring. 
The warning of Sir Henry Durand, in his criticism of the old 
war, must have recurred to our leaders when contemplating a new 
accession of strength to the force now here. He wrote 
a Everything in the expedition w^as a matter of the greatest un- 
certainty, even to the feeding of the troops; for Afghanistan 
merited the character given to Spain by Henry IV. of France : 
^ Invade with a large force, and you are destroyed by starvation ; 
invade with a small one, and you are overwhelmed by a hostile 
people.’ ” We have tried the latter alternative, and, after being 
shut in by 50,000 Afghans (for such it is now said was the 
numerical strength of Mahomed Jan’s following), w’e have no 
wish to repeat the experiment. To avoid it, we must have a large 
and handy force ready to cope with the enemy before he can reach 
Cabul ; and here the starvation difficulty crops up. After paying 
fabulously high prices for everything — from a sheep to an onion 
— we had laid in stores sufficient for the consumption of our 
original division until the spring ; but these will not suffice when 
they are drawn upon by the troops which have since joined us 
(9th Foot, Guides, 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, Hazara Mountain 
Battery, and Sappers), apart from any others that may yet come 
up. The Khyber transport is not strong enough for much reliance 
to be placed upon it in the matter of bringing up supplies from 
Peshawur, and we shall probably have to I'equisition the country 
and force the people to sell their hidden stores at our own prices. 

2 „ /■ 
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We cannot starve,' and the military exigencies , of the position 
render it imperative that we should have Sherpnr not only 
well garrisoned, but a movable force of sufficient strength to dis- 
perse all Cahill gatherings, and regiments stationed along our 
line of communication, equal either to punishing chiefs like 
Asmatullah, or moving westward to Cabul if a second jehad 
brings 'about another great combination of the people. Our 
latest reinforcement, which arrived here, on the 24th, under 
General Gough, is now garrisoning the Bala Hissar while the 
Guides have been attached to General Macpherson's Brigade, 
and will remain in cantonments. They have done good service 
since their arrival, and ivell deserve to be attached to the army 
which captured Cabul single-handed. 

General Baker returned yesterday from his excursion to Baba 
Kuch Kar, where he destroyed the forts and villages belonging 
to^Mir Butcha. This place was demolished by Sale on the 8th of 
October, 1840. It was considered at that time a stronghold which 
would have given an army without a battering- train much trouble ; 
but now the fortified enclosures were less formidable. They were 
not defended, Mir Butcha and his retainers have fled northward 
to Charikar when he saw how quickly ive were following him after 
his retreat from Sherpur on the 3rd December. No opposition 
on the road to, or from, Baba Kuch Kar was offered to General 
Baker, who was only away five days. The snow-covered roads and 
hills were very trying to the soldiers and followers ; and it was 
conclusively proved that camping out in this weather is likely to 
sow the seeds of much sickness among our men. The country 
visited was not Kohistan proper, which lies north of Istaiif, but 
the Koh-Daman Skirt of the Hills *’). The valleys were found 
to be marvellously fertile, the orchards and vineyards on the hill- 
slopes stretching away on either side for miles. Cabul is said to 
draw most of its delicious fruit from the Koh-Daman, the fertility 
of which we had every opportunity of observing. In the spring 
the district must be the most beautiful spot in Afghanistan, 
the Chardeh Valley sinking into insignificance before it. Great 
difficulty would be experienced by an army marching through in 
the face of determined opposition. Sunken roads, irrigated tracts, 
walled fields, and innumerable watercourses form such a network 
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of obstruction 5 tliat if the forts and villages, with their acres of 
orchards .and vineyards, were defended, progress would be 
laborious and dangerous in the extreme. For miles the,re iS' 
admirable cover for skirmishers to harass an army with all it 
impedimenta of baggage and followers ; and every fort would have 
to be sto.rmed, as mountain guns would make no impression on 
the mud walls. General Baker not only looted and levelled, 
.to tlie ground all forts and villages' owned by Mir Butcha, but cut 
down his viiiej’ards, and set the Ghoorkas to work to ^^ring’' all 
the fruit trees. This will be a heavy loss to the villages, which 
mainly derive their local influence from the return yielded by their 
orchards and vineyards. Baba Kiich Kar is a little over twenty 
miles from Sberpur ; and from it Istalif could be seen, with its 
white walls gleaming out on the hillsides, surrounded by orchards 
extending as far as the eye could reach. Istalif is about ten 
miles further north, and the country between is all under culti- 
vation. Arrangements w^ere made with local headmen to bring in 
supplies, and large quantities of grain and bhoosa are expected to 
reach us from the Koh-Daman. 

The quickness with which we resumed the offensive after being 
besieged in Sherpur has favourably impressed ail the . country 
about. Such chiefs as were hostile to us now see that they are 
not safe from reprisals ; and within easy marches of Sherpur 
many villages which turned out their fighting men during the 
jehacl, are now being punished. One village in Chardeh was said 
to contain the bodies of Lieutenants Hardie and Forbes, wFo 
fell in the cavalry action on the 11th of December.” On our'' 
troops visiting it, the maliks denied that the bodies had been 
seen. Two of the headmen were tied up and flogged, but still 
refused to speak ; but upon a third being seized, he offered to 
show the officers’ graves. The bodies were exhumed, and were 
found to be unmntilated. The village has been destroyed on 
accoiiut of the contumacity of the maliks, and also because our 
troops were fired upon from its walls when the guns were lost. 
Several other missing bodies of Lancers have been found ; and 
on New Year’s Day an impressive funeral of the bodies of Captain 
Spens, Lieutenant Hardie, Lieutenant Forbes, and a non-com- 
missioned officer took place at the foot of the north-western slope 
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of ,tlie Bemara Heights. ■ We ha¥e lost twelve officers Mlled and 
fourteen wounded since December 10th, which shows the severity 
of the fighting ; while of the rank and file and camp-followers, 
ninety-eight have been killed and 238 wounded. 

41??.' Jcmuary, 

One feature of the late investment of Sherpur cantonment 
which deserves considerable attention is the part played by the 
powerful Ghikai tribes between Cabiil and Jellalabad. Their 
attitude, from the 14th of December, -was the same as that taken 
up in the war of 1841-42, and they no doubt looked for a similar 
result. It might have been foretold with absolute certainty that 
once a British, army was besieged at Cabul, the tribesmen on the 
route to India would rise to a man and try to block the road along 
which reinforcements must pass. The jehad which Mushk-i- 
Alam headed had its origin far from the rocky barrier which shuts 
in the Cabul plain on the east : its birth was at Ghazni, and its 
growth extended on the north to Kohistan, and on the south to 
L&gar, the two districts which furnished at the outset its principal 
strength. The Safis of Tagao were drawn within its influence 
by fheir close neighbourhood to Kohistan ; but the Ghikais of 
Teziii and the valleys about, as well as the more distant Liigh- 
manis, held aloof at first by reason of their position between 
the two British forces. If Mahomed Jan had failed in his march 
upon Cabul, and had been driven back upon the Ghazni Eoad, we 
should probably have heard little of the hostility of the tribes 
westward" of Butkhak ; the preaching of the moolkihs, which had 
for weeks before fallen upon the ears of the Ghikais as the pre- 
diction of a great triumph over the Kafir army, would have borne 
no fruit beyond an occasional raid upon our convoys. The local 
clans would have felt that, if a powerful combination, such as that 
which had gathered about the Ghazni priest, had failed to drive 
back the British army, they themselves were powerless to do so. 
But once the vast host of 50,000 men had occupied Cabul and 
the Bala Hissar, and had made it impossible for the garrison of 
Sheipur to move beyond its defences, the Ghikais felt that the 
appeal to their fanaticism was a safe lead to follow, and they 
began to muster in strength. The messengers from Mahomed 
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Jan were welcomed, and our eYacu’ation of Butkliak proYed that 
Ms promise to surround and cut to pieces the small army which 
had captured. Cabul was not widely removed from the possible, as 
our leaders were concentrating their force to resist an attack. If 
we had not needed every man at Sherpur, why should we hurry 
away from our first outpost under cover of darkness ? This wa's 
the argument which went home to the hearts of the men in the 
hills about Khurd Cabul and Tezin ; and all the local chiefs, with 
one exception, turned out their fighting men, and thought of the 
slaughter of our army in the terrible defile of 1842. Padshah 
Khan, in his villages nearer the Shutargardan, was carried away 
by the same reasoning; and, with customary treachery, he 
hastened to Cabul to fight against the men he had pledged 
himself to support. His contingent was more needed there than 
that of the chiefs along our line of communications, who had a 
similar mission to perform to that so successfully carried 7>ut 
nearly forty years ago — to block all outlets of escape ; and, in 
addition, to drive back our reinforcements to Jellalabad. In the 
first flush of success it may have occurred to Mahomed Jan that 
he wras destined to become a second Akhbar Khan, and that a 
siege of Jellalabad would follow the annihilation of the force at 
Cabul. To carry out the programme with success, it was needful 
that all posts west of Jellalabad should be swept away ; and this 
work he entrusted to Asmatuliah Khan, of Lughman, a chief, 
perhaps, more powerful than any other single tribal leader in 
North-Eastern Afghanistan. Asmatuliah accepted the part 
assigned to him, and the Lughmanis were soon actively at work : 
the telegraph line west of Gundamak was destroyed, and then, in 
full confidence, the troops at Jugdulluck were attacked. But 
though it w^as easy enough in theory to lay down plans on the old 
lines, the Lughmanis found that, with superior weapons, our 
soldiers were able without difficulty to hold their own against 
twentyfold odds. The road might he made unsafe, and all con- 
voys stopped ; hut when it came to turning out enemies snugly 
entrenched, and armed with breech-loaders, it w^as a very different 
story. While Mahomed Jan fondty imagined that for two or three 
months the Ghilzais would hold the Passes, and check the move- 
ment of a relieving force, Asmatuliah Khan was not equal to 


keeping tack tlie stream of men wMcli set westwards from Gnu- 
damak, and could not even dispossess the solitary native regiment 
which held Jugdnllnck when the small brigade under General 
"Charles Gough had started for Sherpnr. The Ghilzais of Tezin 
had also fomid themselves non-plnssed by the abandonment of the 
old route of ' the Khnrd^ Cahnl, which was no longer followed either 
to or from Sherpnr. Although Maiznllah lOiaii and every local 
chief, with the exception of Mahomed Shah Klian, of Hisarak, 
were in arms, their tactics were . so faulty that, beyond menacing 
Liittabiind, they did nothing to harass our reinforcements. The 
mere fact of our being able to hold the Luttabund Kotal was so 
strong an evidence that the end had not yet come, that they 
hesitated to occupy the road between that post and the Jiigdulluck 
defile, fearing that they might be caught between two fires. 
Then was demonstrated the full value of the decision arrived at by 
Sii® F. Eoberts — to hold Luttabund at all hazards until its garrison 
could he picked up by the column moving to his relief. The flash 
of the heliograph from Sherpur to the hotal where Colonel Hud- 
soUr, with less than 1,000 men, was watching for the reinforce- 
ments from our eastern posts, told the tribes that the force in 
Sherpur, though beleaguered by an army larger than Cabul had 
ever seen, was still linked to its supports, and was by no means 
in the straits Mahomed Jan had promised. Sitting on the hills 
about Luttabund, the Ghilzais were too faint-hearted to attack in 
earnest, and Mahomed Jan was not General enough to detach one- 
fifth of his force to sweep away the handful of men forming our 
solitary outpost. Forty Sikhs of the 28rd Pioneers were enough 
to scatter the bands which gathered about Luttabund ; and so 
little did the followers of Maiznllah Khan prove worthy of the 
trust confided to them by Mahomed Jan, that from Jugdulluck to 
Butkhak scarcely a shot was fired upon General Charles Gough’s 
brigade. Mahomed Jan, holding Cabul and the Bala Hissar in 
his grasp, must have felt that his plans were falling to pieces 
when the Ghilzais were unequal to breaking up the force passing 
through their midst ; and once our reinforcements had entered 
upon the Cabul plain, those plans ceased to exist. In desperation 
the assault upon Sherpur was decided upon, and its failure was 
the signal for the collapse of thQ jehad. Twenty-four hours after 
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tlie signal ligM blazed iipon the summit of the Asmai hill, not 
1,000 men of the 50,000 who had held Cabul could be found 
mthin ten miles of the city. 

I have tried to explain the course of action taken by the 
GMlzais of Lughman and the Passes, as they have always been 
a bugbear when an advance upon CabuF was made from Gun* 
damak. It has been clearly proved that they lack organization, 
and have not the resolute courage to attack entrenched posi- 
tions held by even small bodies of our men. Asmatullah Khan, 
it is true, made a demonstration against Jugdulluck on the 29th 
of December, six days after Mahomed Jan's flight; but he was 
beaten back with a loss, on our side, of one officer (Lieutenant 
Wright, 11 -9th Battery), and a native gunner killed, and one man 
of the 61st Eegiment slightly wounded. This was after eight 
hours’ fighting, and proves how paltry a force Lughman can send 
out. As this was probably Asmatullah Khan's last attempt before 
withdrawing to Lughman again, I will give Colonel Norman's 
(24th Punjab Infantry) account of the affair. Whiting on the 
evening of the 29th, he said: — ^‘'At 10 a.m. to-day a party I 
had sent out to reconnoitre on the hills to the south was attacked 
in force by Asmatullah Khan. The party held its owm until 
reinforced ; but as the enemy were in great strength, I had to 
send out nearly all my men. One hundred and sixty of the 29th 
were on the kotal, and holding points on the Pass to cover the 
advance of the 45th Sikhs, then marching up to join me. About 
noon I received a telegram, saying that three companies of the 
51st Foot, 860 men of the 45th Sikhs, and four guns- of ll-9th 
Battery, were on the way up. I accordingly waited for the arrival 
of these troops, to enable me to act more vigorously ; but it was 
4 p.M. before they arrived, and before this I had driven the enemy 
back. The reinforcements, directly they arrived, took up a posi- 
tion in prolongation of my right, to enfilade the enemy. Just as 
ll-9th Battery came into action, I regret to say that Lieutenant 
Wright was killed by a rifle-bullet. The enemy had completely 
retired before sunset. The practice of Anderson's guns (Hazara 
Mountain Battery) was splendid. Asmatullah Khan has most of 
the Lughman chiefs with him, and the Governor of Jellalabad, 
Mahomed Hasan Khan.” Colonel Norman also reported that, 
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with tlie force at Ms command, he- conlcl not hope thoroughly to 
disperse the Lughmanis, who retired from one range of hills to 
another. These are the usual tactics of Afghan guerilla warfare, 
the tribesmen returning as soon as the pursuit is o¥er. , The 
punishment of Asmatuilah Khan will be directed from another 
'g_uarter. A fljing column from Jellalabad will enter Ms country 
and dcTastate it, ' dispersing any force he may attempt, to keep 
together. The news of this proposed expedition has doubtless 
hastened his steps back to his own fertile Talley. The Ghilzais 
south of Jugdulluck will also he risited by a flying column from 
Gundamak, which will penetrate as far as Hisarak, and punish 
Maizullah Khan and the other chiefs who joined Mm. Each of 
these columns will he made up of 1,500 infantry, four mountain 
guns, and a squadron of cayalry, and they are to be kept always 
ready to move out at short notice, apart from the regular ganison 
of Jellalabad and Gundamak.^ 

Another prisoner of some importance has been deported to 
India : Daoud Shah, the ex-Commander-in- Chief of the Amir’s 
amy, was sent down the line a few days ago. His honesty, which 
for a long time many of us belieyed in, seems to have been tried, 
and found wanting. The story that a letter was intercepted, in- 
criminating him in the rising, is untrue ; hut that communications 
of some kind passed between him and the hostile chiefs is said to 
have been pretty conclusively established. The exact relations 
between Mm and Mahomed Jan may never be known ; but they 
were probably on the basis that, if Daoud Shah would desert the 
British, a" high command should be his under the new Amir, 
Musa Jan. His military experience would also have been in- 
valuable in directing such an army as that within Cahul, and his 
knowledge of our cantonment and its weak points would have 
made him a leader whom the tribesmen would have confidently 
followed. 

The Military Commission has had before it many of the prisoners 
taken after December 23rd, and five men condemned to death 
were hanged yesterday. Four of these were villagers of Baghwana, 
near which place the four Horse Artillery guns were lost on 

* I may here state that both these expeditions were afterwards carried out, and their 
object attained. 
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December llth. Captain Guinness, of the 72nd Highlanders, 
has taken the place of Major Morgan, 9th Foot, on the Commis- 
sion, which, it will he remembered, originally consisted at Siah 
Sung Camp of General Massy, Major Moriarty, and Captain 
Guinness. Very few prisoners are now left for trial. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

An Amnesty issued — Influences affecting tlie People during tlae Jehad — Invitation to 
tlie Chiefs to visit Sherpur — Leaders exempted from the Amnesty— The Malcontent 
Chiefs at Ghazni — Durbar of January 9th — ^Principal Chiefs present — Padshah 
Khan— Address by Sir Frederick Koberts — Loyal Chiefs rewarded — Arrangements 
for governing Kohistan — Migration of Hindu Merchants to India— Eeasons for the 
Movement — Mahomed Jan’s Plans — Proposal to Kecall Yakub Khan — Reasons for 
such a Course being impossible — Improvement in the Intelligence Department — 
News of Abdur Rahman Khan — Additional Fortifications about Cabul and Sherpur. 

mh January, ISSp. 

An amnesty has been issued by General Eoberts, dated December 
26th, which is so framed that it should convince even the most 
sceptical tribesmen that we are anxious to conciliate them rather 
by fair dealing than by force of arms. Only five leaders are 
exempted from the pardon which is &eely offered to all tribes who 
will send in their representatives to our cantonments. The losses 
which the Kohistanis and other clans suffered by the jeliad were so 
heavy that the pride of having been able to coop up the British 
army within Sherpur, must he mixed with a feeling that the 
temporary victory was dearly bought, and that to repeat it would 
involve still further loss of life. In the proclamation it is assumed 
that the mass of ignorant people were misled by the represen- 
tation of certain “ seditious men,” and rose in rebellion against us ; 
and our pardon is granted on the further assumption that this 
ignorance was generally shared in by the coalition of tribes- 
men. Tbis is a very lenient view to take of what was really an 
outburst of religious fanaticism, in which even chiefs who were 
friendly to ns shared; hut it is a stroke of policy which may, for 
a time at least, win over to us most of the leaders of the trihes. 
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Before carrying fire and sword into tlieir Tillages, we inirite tiiem 
to come in and. say what it is they really want, and we gnarantee 
tlieir personal safety, eyen tliongli they lately stood arrayed against 
tis- This is not the usual treatment accorded to rebels ; but it is 
felt, perhaps, that, with our half-hearted declarations of policy 
regarding Afghanistan/ it would be unwise to punish, with the 
seTerity rebellion merits, the people who have giTen us so miieli 
trouble.' If we had formally annexed the country, we might cer- 
tainly punish with death men who rose in arms against our 
.authority; but all w^e have do.ne is to declare that, at some 
unknown date,' we shall make known our will as to the future 
permanent arrangements to be made for the good gOTeriiment of 
the people.” l?\ntiere our arms were felt, there our authority was 
known and respected ; but in the districts beyond, our power was 
only nominal. To refuse to obey it was rebellion only in name, 
under such circumstances ; and, moreoYer, the abdication of the 
Amir Yakuh Khan was looked upon by his late subjects as rather 
compulsory than other-wise. The ignorant people, whom we are 
now so ready to forgive, argued that, if the abdication was volun- 
tary, a successor would instantly have been placed on the throne ; 
whereas time had gone by, and nothing had been done to show 
that our military occupation of the capital and the districts between 
Cabul and Peshawur was not to be permanent. An appeal to 
their loyalty to the Barakzai dynasty, and a further appeal to their 
hatred of Kafirs, were quite enough to call them to 'arms ; and 
they believed themselves strong enough either to drive us pell-mell 
from Cabul,- or to impose terms of their own making. They did 
not succeed in either ; and if we followed their own savage custom, 
we should Mil every man Tve could lay hands upon who had joined 
in the attack upon our army. But, instead of these bloodthirsty 
reprisals, the tribesmen find pursuing them messengers bearing 
offers of pardon if they will merely visit Sherpur and make their 
obeisance to the British General. They are not asked to submit 
to any conditions ; their safety is assured ; and ail that is required 
of them is that they will frankly say what their opinions are upon 
the present state of Afghan politics, and what suggestions they 
have to make to guide us in dealing with the people. Some of the 
tribal chiefs are either in Sherpur, or on their way thither ; and 
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‘ we soon have an opportunity of hearing what their wishes— 

I if they have any — really are. But, whatever views are put for- 
ward, and whatever points maybe yielded by men who are in their 
t hearts most hostile to us, it will not he enough to take shallow 
promises as trustworthy in the future. With all the cunning 
i astuteness of Afghans, the tribal leaders will come in and will try 
^ to outwit us, as they have always tried before. If we accept their 

f promises, and leave them to be carried out by themselves, they 

may be looked upon as a dead-letter. Rather would it he better 
' to hsten to all that they have to urge in favour of a new order of 
things: Kohistanis, Wardaks, Logaris, Ghilzais of all sections 
i mving their views freely ; and then to dismiss them to their homes, 

I warning them that they must rest peacefully until the zvill of the 

i British Government is made known to them. Let a fixed date he 

J declared on which that zvill shall he publicly proclaimed; and 

whether the decision is that Afghanistan is to be annexed, to he 
split up into provinces, or left to fall to pieces by internal disorder 
; after our return to India, let it be clearly understood that, so long 

i as a British General remains at Cabul, his orders are the law that 

is alone to be regarded. These orders, also, must be enforced, 
f when necessary, by our soldiers, and something more must be done 

, than sending some sirdar, alone and unprotected, into tribal 

districts, to carry out our wishes. The only fear is that the 
amnesty may be looked upon as a sign of weakness on our part, 
meaning that we di-ead another uprising ; but if, along with our 
philanthropic forgiveness, we mix the leaven of military prepara- 
tions on a large scale, the eyes of the people will be^ opened to 
our real resources and the power we have at hand to crush rebel- 
lion. It must never occur to us again to be shut up in Sherpur 
for nine days ; such investments are fatal to our prestige, both 
here and elsewhere. The memorandum of a Military Secretary in 
f India, who can seek to reassure the country by the absurd state- 
ment that 2,500 men can garrison a cantonment with over four 
miles of walls and trenches to man, must not be allowed to weigh 
against the ugly facts we have had to face. With more than 5,000 
men available for duty, the work was so terrible and severe, the 
constant watch by day and night so trying, that over 800 sick and 
wounded are now in our hospitals. With these o,000 w'e could 
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repulse assaults, but could not move outside to give battle to the 
enemy who flaunted their standards on Siah Sung Heights, and 
planted others within 250 yards of our bastions. XeYer was 
there a case in which the motto fore-warned is fore-armed’' was 
.more applicable than now ; our warning has. been a rude one, and 
has' cost us many lives^; but it has done this seiwice— -that it has 
shown us how to guard against another such shoc'k. ,, Ten thousand 
men in Sherpur and the Bala Hissar can laugh at eteii 50,000 
tribesmen ; for, with such a force at our disposal, , we could always 
spare 3,000 or 4,000 infantiy to fight beyond the *vYalls ; and . our 
past experience has shown that.w^e. liawe nothing, to fear with 
brigades of' this strength. , It is only "whe,!! w'e irmte attack by 
weakness that, hands-ful of our men are overwhelmed by sheer, 
weight of numbers. If we are to continue in the country, and 
operations are to be extended in the spring to CThazni, Charikar, or 
BaUda, not less than 10,000 men should be garrisoned in and about 
Ca^ul by. the end of March. Our powder now extends just as far 
as our rifles can shoot ; for we can no more rely 'upon the fidelity 
of, chiefs who come into Sherpur, than Macnaghten could upon 
the*^ promises of Akhbar Elan. Every man’s hand would be 
against us if W'e again w.ere encompassed about in these canton- 
ments. 

In the meantime, the proclamation of an amnesty has brought 
in most of the Kohistani chiefs (even those of Istalif and Oha- 
rikar), and the nearer Pughman maliks. The latter were friendly 
enough to us before December 14th; but aver that they were 
forced to Join Mahomed Jan, who. threatened to harry their vil- 
lages if they refused to turn out their armed men. The Kohis- 
tanis,have seen Mir Butcha’s villages and forts destroyed wdthin a 
week, from the dispersion of the investing force; and, true to 
their . old policy, they have come in and are as peaceable as when 
first they were entertained on Siah Sung. Padshah Khan has 
suddenly grown very anxious to be on good terms wdth us again, 
and his son and uncle are already here. He himself will shortly 
put in an, appearance, and his explanations will be interesting to 
listen to. He forfeited the subsidy promised to Mm for the aid 
he gave us, on our march from AH Klieyl, by his tribe, sharing in 
the attack upon the Shutargardaii ; , and he is astute enough to 
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know tliat now lie lias no claim upon our consideration. Wlien 
General Roberts lias interviewed the chiefs of the various sections, 
he will be able to comprehend, in its true light, the reason of the 
late jeJiad^ and what it is that the tribal leaders require. Upon;^ , 
this he niaj make his calculations' for a future campaign if they 
again prefer an appeal to arms to a peaceful understanding. It 
must not be forgotten that the five men exempted from the 
amnesty are still at large, and are supposed to be planning a 
revival of the jehad ; and doubtless every chief who now comes in 
and accepts the pardon ofiered to him will make a mental reserva- 
tion to be guided by the course of events at Ghazni as well as at 
Cahul, The five leaders are Mahomed Jan; Mushk-i-AIam, of 
Gharkh; Mir Butcha, the Kohistani chief, now said to be at 
Charikar; Samander Khan, of Logar; and Tahir Khan, son of 
Mahomed Sharif Khan, the sirdar kept as a prisoner at Debra 
Dun. Tahir Khan was for a long time in our camp with his 
brother, Hashim Khan, and was generally supposed to he a harm- 
less youngster. As he was instrumental in carrying off Musa 
Jan, and is active in keeping alive the dying jehad at Ghazni, he 
has suddenly become a personage important enough to be severely 
punished if he is caught. Mahomed Jan is all-powerful among 
the Wardak men, the most restless and impetuous clan near 
Cahul. He would have been their chief upon the death of Ms 
father, but that he was a General in the Amir’s service, and 
could not fulfil both duties. His brother was elected chief, hut 
has since died, and the Wardaks look upon Mahomed Jan as their 
leader. The malcontents at Ghazni have also been joined by the 
ex-Governor of Jellaiabad. This man, Mahomed Hasan Ehan, 
finding his friend, Asmatuilah Khan, with his Lnghmanis, was 
coming to grief at Jugdulluck, doubted him, and, following by- 
paths through the hills north of Luttabund, reached Deh-i-Sabz in 
safety. He thought the Safis too weak to stay with, and passed 
thence through the Koh-Daman over the Surkh Kotal until he 
gained the Ghazni Road below Argandeh. Once on the southern 
road, he was safe ; and by this time he is probably aiding Mahomed 
Jan to get together a new army. 
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The policy of conciliation which we have so magnanimously 
adopted after the ineffectual attempt of the tribesmen to clriYe us 
from our cantonments has been declared in open Durbar to-day^ 
to some 200 Sirdars, -^Chiefs, and maliks. The effect of the 
amnesty, issued on December 26th, has been in the main so 
successful, that many Kohistanis, Logaris, and Ghilzais ha?e 
come into Sherpur and made their peace with Sir F, Eoberts — 
temporarily it may be, for but little reliance is to be placed upon 
the promises of Afghans ; but still openly, and with no seeming 
reservation. What their course of behaviour may be hereafter, in 
case the Ghazni malcontents are able to raise a second jehad of 
importance, we cannot tell ; but they have been given clearly to 
understand that our forbearance does not arise from any fear of 
our own strength to crush them, but simply because we desire 
rather to live on peaceable terms with the people, than to be con- 
tinually harrying them for their misdeeds. It is almost too much 
to ask any tribesman to refrain from joining in a movement which 
promises him plenty of bloodshed and unlimited loot ; but by first 
thrashing him and then treating him with generous forgiveness, 
we may convince him that it is more to his interest to. be on 
friendly terms with us than to risk his life and property by setting 
our arms at defiance. The Durbar to-day was held chiefly for the 
purpose of presenting such of the Kohistani chiefs as had remained 
friendly to us with substantial iwards, and of declaring to the 
others what our present policy is likely to he. The Logari and 
Gliilzai chiefs had also a chance of observing how we reward our 
friends, and of being assured that an offer of pardon to such as 
have chosen to accept it, was not an empty promise, merely to 
entice them into Sherpur. 

A large tent w^as pitched near head-quarters, and in this were 
assembled the chiefs who “were to make their salaam to General 
Eoberts. • They were marshalled in due order by Mahomed Hyat 
Khan, Assistant Political OjOBcer, and knelt down in the fashion in 
vogue among Orientals when serious business has to be gone 
through. A little square was left vacant in the middle of the 
tent, and in this stood four of the 72nd Highlanders with fixed 
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bayonets, tlie only sentries among the closely-packed Sirdars and 
jnoMJcSy many of whom were fighting against onr troops bnt a few 
days ago. Sir F. Eoherts entered, when all had been duly 
arranged, and dhe kneeling figures rose as with one accord, and 
made obeisance with that courteous humility which seems to 
convey so much, and yet, in realit}^ means so little. There was 
no parade of any kind in the,. Durbar: General Roberts -was 
attended only by an Aide-de-Camp, Captain Carew, and Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer. His native orderlies were of 
course at hand in case of a fanatic appearing. The salaaming 
having come to an end, General Roberts seated himself to receive 
the Sirdars aS' they were presented separately by Mahomed Hyat 
Khan. Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan *was placed on the Generahs 
left hand, and from time to time explained the status and charac- 
teristics of the more notable Chiefs, In addition to Wali Mahomed 
there w^ere many other members of the Barakzai family present, 
the chief of whom were Sirdars Ibrahim Khan (brother of Shere 
AH), Ahmed Ali Jan, Mahomed Hashim Khan, Abdulla Khan, 
and Mahomed Yusuf Khan. One by one the Chiefs were pre- 
sented, and the formal ceremony of the Durbar proceeded. Many 
of the Sirdars, and even some of the tribal chiefs, so far con- 
formed to English custom as to shake hands with the General, 
It was a picturesque scene ; the dense mass of kneeling figures, 
clad in richly-coloured chogas, or with long-flowing garments 
shaped like the old Roman toga. The wild and, in many cases, 
handsome faces of the tribal leaders lighted up with interest and 
expectation as their fellows stepped out and bowed meeJdy before 
the representative of that British Government they had lately 
fought against. One incident was the presentation , of Padshah 
Khan to General Roberts. As his name was called out; there was 
something like a titter all round — for even Afghans have a sense 
of humour, and' they could not help appreciating the shamefaced- 
ness of this Ghilzai chief, who, after aiding the British to reach 
Cabul, had striven to drive them out, and had then accepted the 
forgiveness so' freely ofiered.' Padshah Khan'came forward in his 
usual cringing way, and on his sunburnt cheeks just a tinge of colour 
mounted, the nearest approach to a blush that he could raise. 
Even General' Roberts joined in the general smile .which spread 
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'from face to face at the evident discomfort of the Chief; while the 
latter, recoYering his self-possession, went back to his place smiling' 
also, as if a gre.at weight had been lifted fro,m his mind. He 
mnst wonder at our generosity, and, perhaps, be ..doubtful as to 
how far it, may extend, in the future; but, so far, he is grateful 
for our 'forbearance,, as his Tillages haTe not shared the fate of those 
of Mir Butcha. The Logari and. Ghilzai Chiefs haYing salaamed, 
there were presented mussc so.me thirty-foiir'Jagri and Besud 
Hazara Chiefs and moMJcs. These men have remained true .to 
their promises; and as their country bounds Ghazni on the 'west, 
and also marches with the Wardak districts, they are likely to be 
useful allies. Being of the Shiah sect of Mahomedans, they haYe 
nothing in common with the Afghan Suriis, and we shall be able 
to employ them in harassing Mahomed Jan’s army if that leader 
collects a force at Ghazni. With a column marching up from 
Cpndahar, and our own army moving down the Ghazni Road from 
Cabul, the insurgents w’ould be held in check westw^ards by the 
Hazaras, and their only road for retreat would be eastwards 
towards Kbost and the Shutargardan districts. Saftar Aii Khan, 
head of the Jagri Hazaras, was unable to attend owing to sick- 
ness ; but his son, Ahmed Ali Khan, w^as present to receive the 
handsome khilliits bestowed upon his father and himself. The 
presentations being over, Sir Frederick Roberts read the following 
address to the Kohistanis, which was translated into Persian by 
Mahomed Hyat ELhan : — 

“SlEDAES AKD MaMKS, 

“I aiil very glad to see that so many of the Kohistan mMiks have taken advan- 
tage of the amnesty published on the 26th of December last, and have come to Cabul 
to pay their respects to the British Grovemment, and to express their regrets for having 
taken a part in the recent disturbances. I trust that those maliks who are still holding 
aloof, will follow the good example that has been set them, and will soon make their 
appearance at .Cabul. I told you, when you visited me in my camp at Siah Sang, after 
the arrival of the British troops at Cabul, that the British G-ovemment had nothing but 
goodwill towards the people of Afghanistan ; that it is their desire to respect your 
lives, your property, and your religion, and to molest no one who would live at peace 
with them. You have had ample proof of the truth of "what I told you. At the insti- 
gation of ill-advised men you came from your homes in Kohistan to attack the British 
troops at Sherpur. All that you succeeded in doing was to plunder your own country- 
men who live in the city of Cabul. . You did, tbe British troops but little injury, and In 
a few days you were beaten oif, and had to return to your homes with the loss of several 
hundred killed and wounded. You brought this punishment, upon yourselves, and must 
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not blame tlie Brltisli Government. Wliat that Government did was to offer a pardon 
to all who would come in except the maliJc wiio, it is believed, was tlie main cause of 
Toxir being led astray. It was necessary be should be punisbed ; but, in doing so, every 
care was taken tbat no one else should suffer injury.* The British troops marched 
through your country as far as Baba Kucb Kar, treating you all as friends, audy>aying 
liberally for everything in the shape of food and forage you were able, or willing, to 
provide. I hope the lesson will not be lost upon you, and tbat you vill not misunder- 
stand the generosity and forbearance with wbicb you bave been treated. It is a great 
pleasure to me to find tbat so many of the more intelligent and well-infomecl of the 
people of Afghanistan took no part in the recent disturbances. First and foremost I 
would name Sirdars Wall Mahomed Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Hashim Khan, Abdulla 
. ’ Khan, Mahomed Yusuf Khan, Mahomed Karim Khan, Shahbaz Khan, Ahmed Ali Jan, 
Mahomed Sirwur Khan, Ataullah Khan, Anitooliah Khan, Habibulla Khan (theMustauii), 
Malik Hamid Khan, and Khan Mahomed Khan, Then several of yonr own chiefs 
remained with me throughout. General Faiz Mahomed Khan, the son of Kaik Aminulla 
Khan, of Logar, the family of the Mustaufi Sirdar Habibulla Khan, of Wardak, the 
Kizilhashes, and many other infiuential men in the city of Gahul refrained from joining 
the disturbers of peace and order ; and I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking 
them on the part of the British Government for the good service they thereby performed. 
I am now about to give IchiUids to those Kohistanis -who remained at Sherpur with me ; 
after which you are at liberty to return to your homes. I am sending back with yc?<u to 
Kohistan Sirdar Shahbaz Khan, whom you have yourselves asked for as your Governor. 
He will settle your disputes, and preserve order in the country. Also tbat I may he 
fully informed by yourselves of all that passes, and of all that you may wish to repre- 
sent hereafter, I invite you to select certain of your number who will remain here* and 
act as a medium of communication between us. They will be treated with considera- 
tion, and will have free access to me. The rest of you may return to your homes, and 
for your own sake remember all that has passed.” 

Sir Frederick Eoberts then presented the khilluts, which con- 
sisted of handsome chogas and a certain number of rupees, to the 
Cliiefs who had remained with us, or faithfully kept their promises. 
Those who had merely come in answer to the amnesty ivere, of 
• course, not rewarded. Besides the Sirdars mentioned in the 
speech, *who were rewarded for their loyalty to the British Goyern- 
meiit, there were eleven Kohistani Chiefs, twelve Logaris (includ- 
ing Faiz Mahomed Khan, of Ali Musjid celebrity), and thirty-four 
Jagri and Besud Hazara Khans and inaliks, "With the distribution 
of khUhits the Durbar closed, and the Chiefs were free to depart. 

In the meantime, our indecision has re-acted upon a section of 
the citizens of Cabul, who dread another occupation by tribesmen. 
The Hindu merchants are beginning to move out . with their 
families and goods, and are taking the road to Peshawur. I ha,ve 
had many chances of learning their feeling from one of their 
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Hiimber, an inteiligent, banker, well versed in local politics. His 
.explanation of tbe* migration is that tlie .Hindus t.rustecl in tlie 
British, and looked to them.* for protection — which was promised. 
But. when the rising took place, the British had enough to do to 
hold Sherpnr, and conseqnentlj they w’ere left at the mercy of the 
rabble abont Mahomed They will not risk a second oeenpa- 

tion, being' convinced that it will take place, as we have not 
really received any considerable remforcements. Besides/' 
they add, no man can say what von. will do next, whether you 
wdll go back to India, or occupy Cabiii for ever. We have waited, 
for you to say what is to happen, and nothing has come of it 
except loss to ourselves, and insult to our v’ome'ii. We vdll still 
wait, but this time in PeshawTir, where we shall be safe. If the 
Sirkar takes over Cabul, then wn will return.” , And so they are 
taking their departure, and Cabul is losing many of its best 
cithseiis ; industrious, peace-loving men, whom we cannot easily 
replace. It is a comment upon .our wniting-iipon-Providence ” 
policy wdiicli is not at all pleasant. Besides, if these Hindus 
carg" to India the idea that we cannot protect them in Cabul, and 
spread this report throughout Hindastan,' the effect upon the 
minds of our own subjects east of the Indus may be very serious. 
Prestige is such a delicate plant in Eastern soil, that it should be 
carefully guarded. Our military preparations in and about Cabul 
— the building of strong stone towers on the Bala Hissar .Heights 
and the Asmai hill, the cutting of military roads to the , Cabul 
gorge, the re-occupation of the Bala Hissar, the clearing of the 
country ahaiit Sherpur of forts and walls — do not convey much to 
these Hindus. ■ You want more men if you are to hold Cabul, 
and keep out your enemy. What are 10,000 to 50,000 ? There 
must be 20,000 here to guard Sherpur and the city.” They are' 
men of peace, and their criticism of military matters is weak ; but 
they shrewdly enough ask if, after sickness and wounds, our fight- 
ing men are more numerous now than two months ago. ^ It may 
be a small matter, after all, that these terror-stricken Hindus 
turn their faces eastwards; but it should be remembered that, all 
through the troublous times of . the Diirani dynasty, their fore- 
fathers, and they themselves, have remained in Cabul, and they 
are only leaving the city now, because they do not believe in the 
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power of the British to hold it against another army of 50^000 
Afghans. 

Ournew^s from Ghazni still* shows that there is energy left in 
Mahomed Jan, and that he has held his own against the Jagri and 
Besud Hazaras, w’’ho have tried to drive him from the neighbomhood. 
His latest plan to collect a new army is very ingenious. He has 
placed Musa Jan solemnly before his followers, and made the 
child repeat after him an oath upon the Koran, by which all true 
Mahomedans who join in another attack upon Sherpur shall be 
exempt from taxation for three years. The bait is a tempting one 
to indigent tribesmen ; but some of the more wary may refuse the 
offer, as they must see how unlikely it is that our army will ever 
be expelled by force. 

There is not much cantonment new^s. The force has just ex- 
perienced a heavy loss in the death, from pneumonia, of Dr. Porter, 
principal medical officer of the division. Dr. Porter w’as so uni- 
versal a favourite, both wdth his owui medical officers and with 
every soldier in the Cabul army of occupation,* that his loss is a 
matter of personal sorrow to all of us. His high professiohal 
ability gave him a prominent place in the first rank of army 
surgeons. 

17^76 January. 

The malcontents at Ghazni have at last given us an idea of the 
terms to which they wnuld be willing to agree : these being 
nothing short of the recall of Yakub Khan, and his replacement 
oiT the throne. It is difficult, in the present state of affairs, to 
gain accurate news from Ghazni, but from letters -which have 
been received, it would seem that a secret council of chiefs w’as 
held at that place a few days ago, and it v/as decided to send Sir 
Frederick Eoberts a kind of diplomatic message. The purport 
of this message was that Mahomed Jan and his adherents wnuld 
fight to the end unless the ex- Amir was instantly sent back 
from India, and once more given charge of Afghanistan as 
supreme ruler. Young Tahir Khan is the originator of this new 
scheme, but it is uncertain how far it is shared in by Mushk-i- 
Alam., It is pretty certain that the latter was. sorely displeased 
by his jeTiad being perverted into a raid upon the city of Cabul; 


and on tliis point he quarrelled with Mahomed Jan, eren before 
the investment of Sherpur was at an end. This quarrel wiis partly 
instrumental in causing the rapid dispersion of the tribal gather- 
ing; factions being , formed, and discussion running very high. 
The more fanatical sided with the moollak ; ivhile the disorderly 
element supported Mahomed Jan. The letter eonveying the 
decision of the Ghazni council has duly reached us, and we tire 
rather amused at the coolness of the proposal. The removal of 
Yakub Khan is in the eyes of many people a very inadequate 
punishment for his culpable weakness in allowing an Envoy to be 
slaughtered, and we should be stultifying ourselves if we were 
even seriously to think of giving him another chance.” If he 
were a strong and capable ruler, able to canw out the terms of an 
alliance with us ; a leader wEo had been captured in opposing our 
armies, and had been deposed after defeat, there* might then enter 
into our calculations such a possibility as making him Amir once 
more. In the old war we so far sacriheed our pride as to send 
back Dost Mahomed to Cabal after he had been deported to India ; 
buif'Dost Mahomed was a ruler worthy of respect, and a soldier 
who could keep his unruly subjects fairly well in hand. Qne can 
almost imagine that a few fanatics are hugging the belief that, as 
the Dost was reinstated, so will Yakub Khan be again placecTin 
power ; but such a consummation can never occur. It is doubtful 
whether Mushk-i-Alam has accepted the decision of the council. 
Our first information was to the effect that the Birch-moollah had 
gone to Ghazni and harangued a large meeting of the malcontents ; 
but it has since been re|)orted that he was not present at the con- 
• sultation. Mahomed Jan’s movements, too, are difficult to follow. 
One. day he*is said to be among his kinsmen at Wardak ; the next 
that he is stirring up the Zurmut people east of Ghazni ; and 
then come all sorts of absurd .rumours about his being on the way 
to Kohistan to see wffiat Mir Butcha is doing. 

Our intelligence department is growing at last to be something 
more than a name. Before the events of the 11th and 23rd 
December, the only reports that were, received as triishvorthy were 
those given by paid spies and followers of the sirdars — followers 
who are, as a rule, of -the purest type of ruffianism. One always 
looks upon a sirdar as a past-master in the art of deception, wvho 
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■svouM sacrifice the B»tish at any moment if lie could do so uitli 
impunity ; and the hangers-on of these chiefs are not a whit better 
than their masters. The action of the 11th in the Chardeh Valley 
prOTed to demonstration that no trust could be placed in the 
reports given by the sirdars ; there were found to be 10,000 or 
15 000 men within ten miles of Sherpurj whereas we had only 
heard of 5,000 being at Argandeh. Now .there has been estab- 
lished a regular system of patrols, and a certain number of 
Kizilbash horsemen are stationed at various points on the Argandeh 
Kotal Surkh Kotal, the Kohistan Road northwards over the Paen 
Jlinar Kotal, and about Charasia. They are under the command 
of one responsible native leader in Sherpur, who again is directly 
controlled by Lieutenant-Colonel Lockhart, the Quartermaster- 
General of the division. As these horsemen are paid, not by 
results, but for regular seiwice on patrol work, they are likely to 
be more trustworthy than the highly-paid spies hitherto emp%ed. 
If the system could be a little more extended on the lines I have 
before pointed out in previous letters— viz., regular estabhshment 
—it might be a great aid to us in the guerilla warfare we ^re 
engaged in. 

Important news has been received that Abdur Rahman Khan 
has left Tashkend, and is now probably in Turkistan. If his 
residence among the Russians has not thoroughly converted him 
to their views, he might be a useful man for us to take up. He is 
ambitious, and, if we can trust Mr. Schuyler’s estimate of him, 
has some ability which might now be turned to good use. What 
his influence would be now in the country after so many years of 
absence we cannot tell ; but to-day, in mentioning his name to an 
old Cabuli, and saying that he was possibly already in Turkistaii,^ 
my listener’s face lighted up with pleasure, and he eagerly asked if 
he would return to Cabul. There are so many possibilities to be 
weighed in calculating the chances of settling affairs here on a 
fairly safe basis, that Abdur Rahman’s claims may come to be 
eonsidei’ed. Unless, as I have said, he has been Russianised, he 
might fall in with our views, and, at least as a provincial governor, 

be trusted with authority. n v 1 

In the meantime we are making preparations to hold Cabul as 
well as Sherpur in case of an attempted repetition of the events of 
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December 11th to 23rd. ^ ' General Charles GHiiigli’s brigade in the 
Bala Hissar is biisj at work, cutting • a broad road from, tie Sliah 
Shehr Gate (that facing Siah Sung) to the gate oTe,iiooldiig. the 
city near G.handauL The broken places in the wails have' been 
built up, and improvements made by the Engineers, so as to give 
shelter to the garrison 'if an attack were attempted from, the city. 
The Sherderwaza Heights immediately above the Bala Hissar are 
also to be held in future by one battalioii (say 500 or 600 men), 
stationed in three strong towers, now in course of con,struction. 
The first and strongest of these is on the spur above the Arsenal; 
a steep point completely commanding the Upper Bala Hissar 
already being crowned with strong ■ walls, the basement of the 
tower. The crest of the Sherderwaza Heights already boasts of a 
strong wall, _part of the Afghan fortifications ; and this '.position is 
naturally so strong,- the hillside sloping down almost perpen- 
dioiilaiij towards Chardeh Talley, that with the two towers now 
being built it could defy assault from any force destitute of artillery. 
The ridge running down westwards to the Gabul gorge would also 
be held if an enemy menaced the city, and on the Asmai Heights 
on the northern side a strong fort is to be built. The military 
roads converging upon Dehmazung from Sherpur cantonments 
unite in Deh-i-Afghan and pass by the foot of the Asmai hill, 
w^hence they are to be continued in one broad road until the main 
Bamian Koad through Chardeh Talley is gained. The towers 
above mentioned are to be provisioned and watered, ahvays, for 
ten days, and are to contain small-arm ammunition equal to the 
requirements of a battalion for that period, calculated on the basis 
of serious fighting. A road broad enough for guns will also be 
made about Gabul itself from Deh-i- Afghan to the Bala Hissar, 
in addition to a circular road about Sherpur cantonments. Another 
road is to be cut from Bemaru \dllage to the Siah Sung Heights, 
with a bridge spanning the Gabul river ; and yet another from the 
67th Gateway (near the south-eastern bastion) direct to the Bala 
Hissar, this also crossing the river by a new pile bridge. , These 
two roads will ensure communication between Sherpur ■ and the 
fortress without our troops having to pass near the city walls; 
and will give us alternative bridges over the Gabul, wliereas w^e 
formerly had only one bridge, that on the city road from Sherpur. 
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With regard to the cantonment itself, the clear s^mce for 1,000 
yards about the walls is already partly made, although the A&yrm 
of forts and villages destroyed requires much levelling before it 
can be said that all cover has been swept away. The blocks of 
solid mud and the loose rubbish could be utilized by skirmishers 
advancing to attack, and until this accumulation of ruins has been 
thoroughly levelled, our rifle-fire w’ill not have a fair chance. On 
the eastern point of the Bemaru Heights a very strong tower is 
now being rapidly built, and the hill about it is to he scarped for 
ten yards, so that to assault it from outside cantonments would be 
impossible. At the north-west corner, below the w^estern end of 
Bemaru Heights, the line of trenches with their parapet of gun- 
carriage wheels (described in one of my letters written during the 
siege) will also be strengthened by a broad and deep wet ditch. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 


Philantbropic Work in Cabul — Dr. Owen’s Hospital — Prejudices gradually Overcome — 
Tte Attendance of Women — Tbe Hospital Wrecked by Fanatics — The Place P».e- 
estahlished — A Visit to the Wards — Gratitude of the Patients — Treatment of Men 
Wounded in Action — Confidence in tbe Surgeon’s Skill — Life in Sherpur — Freedom 
of Criticism upon Current Events — The Sherpur Club— -Amusements of tbe Garrison 
—Tbe First Theatre — The Pleasures of Skating and Sliding — A Snow Fight on 
Bemaru Heights — How they Live in Cabul” — Zenana Life — Prevalence of In- 
trigues— Shopi>ing — A Cabul Interior — A Lady’s Dress — Gabuli Children — Character 
of the Citizens of GaSul — The Sirdar — Ambition and Sensuality — A Sirdar’s 
House— The Kites of Hospitality— The Cabul Trader — His Manner of doing 
Business. 

Wind January^ 1880. 


As tliere seems to be an impression gaining ground, at least in 
England, that our army of occupation have adopted the Enssian 
plan of settling a country — the institution of a Eeign of Terror — 
it may he ■worth, while to describe fully the means which we have 
taken for drawing the people towards ns. After the capture of 
Cabul in October, it was found that there was a vast amount of 
disease and suffering among the poorer inhabitants of the city, 
and that native surgery never attempted to cope with these, except 
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in tlie rudest waj. ' With the henevoleiice which generally charac- 
terizes our commanders in the field. Sir F. Eoherts, ordered ,a, 
charitable dispensary and hospital to be opened in Cabiil ; and 
Dr. O' wen,. Staff Surgeon, was placed in charge of the institution. 
The KotwaFs house, vacant by reason of the execution, of that 
ojficial , for complicity in the Massacre, was turned into a hospital, 
and .work was begun at once. The rooms were cleaned and put 
in order, wards for men and women arranged^ ihe tottering walls 
shaken by earthquakes made, safe and so'uiid, and 'then patients 
w^ere invited to attend. On November 21st, Dr. Owen was first 
consulted,’’ twelve wretched beings, siifferiiig from various aiD 
meiits, coming to him for treatment. They were carefully treated, 
and although, on account of the scarcity of English drugs in 
camp, no elaborate prescriptions coiilcl be made up, the best 
bazaar medicines were freely given. The news of the Sircar’s 
latest eccentricity soon began to spread throughout Cabul, and for 
several days the place was visited by little crowds of persons, who 
were either sick, or had sick friends who needed treatment. With 
the suspicion alw-ays at work in Afghan minds, that every act of 
the"" stranger has some obscure tendency to harm them, the citizens 
were full of mistrust. They could not appreciate the generosity 
of their conquerors, and argued that it was absurd to suppose that 
men who had come to destroy Cabul would sink their ideas of 
vengeance, and, instead of taking life, would save life and make it 
worth living. Gradually their ideas changed ; they believed in the 
disinterestedness of the English hakeem (w^ho, by the w^ay, was 
more than once mistaken for Sir Louis Csh^agnari, risen to life 
again, Dr. Owen slightly resembling our dead Envoy). The 
number of patients increased ; .but, wuth customary jealousy, no 
women were permitted to seek relief : there might be a plot to 
invade the sanctity of the Afghan household. But attentions of 
this sort were not thrust upon the citizens, and some women also 
were found waiting at the hospital doors. A room was set apart 
for them in which they could wait without fear of being molested ; 
a middle-aged woman, a Cabuli, acted as matron, and re-assured 
them, when their fears overcame their desire to be made ivhole. 

By the 11th of December the daily attendance had risen to 118, 
of whom fully two-thirds wwe ivomen, and Dr. Owen’s services 
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were sougM after by well-to-do citizens, in whose zenams were 
sick wives or favourite concubines pining under naysterious ailnaents. 
Tn«t when attendances were daily growing more numerous, came 
the rush of Mahomed Jan’s host upon CabuL The city was 
occupied, and in the stupid madness .which prompted the ghazis 
+n destroy all marks of our occupation, the’ dispensary was looted 
and partly wrecked. Fortunately, the few cases of instruments, 
which Dr. Owen had to* leave behind, were taken away by one ol 
the attendants and buried in a neighbouring house. But the 
bottles of medicines still on the shelves were broken; cJaairs, 
tables, and partitions smashed to pieces ; and even doors and 
windows pulled out. This was in the outer courtyard oi tne late 
Kotwal’s house ; the rooms grouped about the inner yard were not 
much interfered with, as they bore but few signs of the str^ger s 
hand When, on Christmas Day, Dr. Owen once more visited tJie 
place, nothing but empty rooms greeted him, and these so tiithy, 
that they could scarcely be entered. However, those m the outei 
courtyard were soon cleaned, and on the following mornmg 
patients were again found waiting at the doors. There were only 
eighteen on that particular day ; but as peaceful times were inore 
assm-ed, the list soon grew to its old proportions ; and yesterday, 
when I visited the hospital, there were 207 patients on the books. 
The disease most prevalent in Cabul is ophthalmia, caused by mit 
and exposure; while cataract and other serious aftectiojis ovtne 

eve are also only too common. The type is very much the same 

al that found in Egypt ; and partial, or complete, blindness imn 

neglect follows almost as a matter of course. Luckily loi tne 
Cabulis, Dr. Owen is a skilled oculist, and already his operations 
are bruited about the city as marvels that cannot be easily unuei- 

My vlft ye?tSy was made with Dr. Owen a httle 
a sharp walk from cantonments, past the ruins o „ _ 

Mahomed Sharif and Mahomed Khan and over the Uabu ^ , 

bringing us in a quarter of an hour to the western s ii ^ 

city, not far from the Bala Hissar. Through a “ 

lane, so filthy and muddy that a Cologne slum con , . „ 

p.,e wift then into the Chet Cho.k Btanr, JMt wh..e 

it tapers off towards tlie Peshawur Gate : along 
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.j^ards,' and o?er a ■; doorwaj on' the rights a. wooden board catclies 
the eje, with the words '^^Charitable Bispensaiy/’ painted upon it; 
with the Persian translation below..' As passed through the 
doorway into an open, courtyard, rrhere thirty or forty wretched 
poshteen-clad men w'ere squatting under a rude verandali, a 
Ghoorka guard of foiir^men stood to attention on the siiiiiiy side 
of the yard. The squatting figures rose up and liiade their sahiain 
abjectly, as porerty e¥er does ; they were the poorest of the poor 
'—Hazara coolies, Mahomeclan beggars, lepers, the blind, tlie halt, 
the maimed— all \rhom wretchedness and disease have cast out as 
a liideous fringe' upon healthful /life. Apart from the general 
crowd were solitary men,'W'hose 'appearance showed them to belong 
to the shopkeeping class — an infiiiential section in the busy life 
of CabuL. .Two or three women, veiled fro'iii head to. foot, re- 
sembling nothing so much as Sisters of Charity, -followed us in, 
anc^, wdtli faces carefully covered 'by their passed quickly 

into, a closed room, the door of which opening for an instant 
showed other white-robed figures grouped together. There, are 
three rooms on the right of the courtyard — a small o'ne, in which 
stores are kept .and an attendant lives ; a second, which serves as 
.dispensary, surgery, and consulting-room ; and a third, the zenana, 
the room in which the women w^ait in quiet seclusion. Around 
the inner yard, which is reached by an open passage, are the 
w^ards proper of the hospital, wherein surgical cases, or those 
involving nursing and supervision, are treated. The rooms are 
W'arm and comfortable, and the terraced roof is w^ell adapted for 
convalesceiif patients, who can themselves in comfort, 

that, process which. does so much to restore strength after a weary 
illness. A room on the roof is being fitted up for operations, as 
it is light and airy, and the . operator will not be liable to be dis- 
turbed by the curious crowed which often collects now" in the outer 
courtyard. Among. the in-patients the most noticeable wars a man 
suffering fi^om severe bullet- wound in the leg. He had been shot 
'by us during the investment of Slierpiir, and now, to his surprise, 
found himself 'being treated kindly, and cured of a w"ouiid that, if 
untended, wmuld have caused his death. He seemed very grateful 
for the attention paid to him : to be given comfortable quarters, 
food, and a ■ skilful surgeon by the Sircar against, whom he had 
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fought, was so unexpected, that his mind had not quite grasped 
the whole idea. No doubt, in time, he will see that it was done 
with no more CYil intent than to prove that we bear no malice, and 
are only anxious to conciliate the people. Other wounded men 
have also been treated, and notice has been sent round to all the 
villages about that anyone suffering from" hurts received in the 
fighting will be admitted freely into the hospital, and, wdieii cured, 
will be allowed to depart -without molestation. Our Eeign of 
Terror’’ must surely he of the mildest when our benevolerice 
plays so chief a part in our policy. 

After seeing the wards in which the patients ^vere lying covered 
with blankets, and with their feet thrust tow^ards the middle of 
the room wiiere w^as placed a wmoden frame guarding a pan of live 
charcoal, the heat from wiiich is retained by thick, 'wadded cpiilts 
placed over the frame, w^e returned to the dispensary where the 
‘S3ut patients ” are dealt with. 'Place aii.x dames: the w’oixi.eii 
w^ere first treated, tw^o native doctors (one a Cabuli educated in the 
Punjab) taking their tickets and dispensing medicine, wiiile Dr. 
Owen rapidly examined them. There ^Yeve many eye-cases, 
ophthalmia being most frequent, and the eagerness with wEich 
the wnmen pressed forward show^ed their faith in their newiy- 
found friend. They were nearly all old, wuinkled, and hideous ; 
but their veils were as carefully drawn until they w^ere face to face 
with the surgeon, as if they had .been still youthful and attractive. 
Tw^o or three children were also brought. One bright-eyed little 
fellow, with a fractured arm, which had been set a few^ days before, 
crying out with pain until it was found that the sling ii^ which the 
limb w’as carried had been carelessly tied by his helpless mother, 
who had not understood the instructions given to her. In a few 
minutes all w^as set right again, and the brave little man bore the 
pain without a murmur. When the worst cases had been seen, 
Dr. Owen went out to visit one or tw^o patients in the city, leaving 
the native doctors to deal with such trifling ailments as w^ere 
sought to he relieved. Medicines are given gratuitously; and 
though patients with diseases 'of years’ standing expect to be 
cured in a few days, everything done to relieve their suffering is 
gratefully accepted, and belief in the hakeew' s skill is a cardinal 
article of faith among all of them, as only one death has, Gcciirred 
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since the hospital was opened. Dr. Owen is now’ freely admitted 
ewen to houses w’here Afghan excliisiTeness is most scTere. and 
thus imperceptibly an influence is being gained over the minds of 
the people which cannot fail to do great good. The jealousy of 
Mahomedaiis where their women are concerned is quite disarmed 
w^en they see how' endrely deyoted the English surgeon is to his 
profession, and how’ little it affects him whether his patients arc 
street beggars, in the lowest depths of misery, or ladies of the 
zenana, surrounded with eyery comfort. 

I haye described one phase of our rule in Cabul, and it will be 
seen from it w’hether our policy, how’eyer defective it may be* in its 
indistinct outlines and indefinite aims, deserves the title of 

Eussian.’' When w’ounded ghazis are in our '' charitable 
hospital,” our vengeance must surely be of the most harmless kind. 
We have troubled waters enough in Afghanistan, but we have also 
our pool of Siloam. 


I give here two articles written a few' weeks later, descriptive of 
our life in Sherpur, and also of native life in Cabul : — 

^'How w’E Live in Sherpur.” 

We are a self-contained colony here, and a self-possessed one, 
too, for the matter of that, but w^e ra-e by no means self-satisfied. 
Every man among us believes that if .his advice had only been 
asked, the Afghan difficulty w'ould have been settled months ago, 
and we should now’ he enjoying the delights of furlough in England, 
or revelling in the fascinating gaieties of the cold season in the 
plains. A Briton without his grumble w'oiild be unworthy of his 
country, and so w-e growd and sw’-ear against the Powers that be, 
and ask w'hy, in the name of all that’s w’icked, the w'ire-pullei:s in 
India and England do not make up their minds to settle the 
matter. We are so conscious of our owm unrecognized pow'ers as 
politicians and diplomats, that w’e laugh to scorn the idea that 
affairs cannot be put on a footing that wmiild satisfy even the 
staunchest believers in a scientific irontier. The army in the old 
days was merely a machine wffiich, once set in .motion hy the hand 
of a minister, ground out its life for years' and j-ears,: without any- 
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tiling inore tiiaa an occasional groan wlaen its wheels were not 
properly Inhtica ted. But, now^, things are changed: ere rj' soldier 
is not only a fighting machine, but a thinking machine, digesting 
rumours' and theories with maiYellous Yoracity, and reproducing 
patched and piebald opinions of his own^ which’ will intrude 
themselYes into prominence. There can bean our ranks no mute, 
inglorious ” Wellingtons— or Wolseleys (for, in the eyes of many 
purblind people, the terms are synonymous) ; an officer can now 
through many channels criticize and smash up the strategy of a cam- 
paign, and calmly sit up)on the heads of his seniors while his com- 
rades applaud most heartily. EYen the private soldier in the ranks 
knows full w^ell that if he only pulls the long bow" sufficiently in a 
letter home, some sympathizing party journal will accept his view 
of the situation, and upon it draw with no uncertain hand the 
outlines of a new policy. If the flood of criticism, which is now^ 
surging about Sherpur could only be collected in one stream, and^be 
poured upon the devoted heads of the clever politicians v'ho hold 
our. destinies in their hands, these gentlemen would never stand 
high and dry again ; they wmuld be overw'helmed once and for all. 
A shower-bath braces the system ; a waterspout drowns all upon 
whom it falls ; and if there were not a feeling that our blundering 
along here, without a guiding light to show General and soldier 
what to do, w^ere now coming to an end^ such a phenomenon as a 
waterspout might arise in Sherpur. But I have before sketched 
this phase of an existence here : if I said life,” my own might 
he endangered by the indignant army of Philistines, who only 
exist ; ” and it is useless to revive the cry of Loot,^ Love, and 
Liberty,” for not one of these blessings is forthcoming. 

And yet from day to day we continue our being, and the days 
are not so long as at first sight might be supposed. We have one 
panacea for all the evils with wffiichw^e believe ourselves beset: we 
make the best of everything. ' Given the fine, bright weather 
which delighted ns only a few days ago, and Gymkhana meets, 
pony matches, polo and dog-hiinting delight our hearts and 
strengthen our digestions. Given a sno’w-fall and a rapid 4haw, 
when the ground underfoot is merely a quagmire: our rooms and 
mess-honses, snug and warm, seem to invite us to a quiet rubber 
or an earnest study of books and -papers. And then there is our 
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Club,; it is an accomplislied ■ fact, and,, \xhat is moK,‘ is an 
^Mnstilutiont’ ^ It was conceived intbe calm wbicli preceded tlie 
.stirring events of December' 11th to *24.t1i, but its birth came not 
imtil a fortnight ago. It is not of the imposing kind *tiiat was 
first intended, .but still it suffices for all our wants, and is made a 
rendezvous by all who care for some^ other society than the 
.familiars, of 'their own ' messes. From Beiiiarii village, where the 
Guides are encamped, amd the choice spirits of the Transport 
Department hold high revel occasionally on tiiai spot sacred to the 
memory of that foolish virgin who .died bc-marit (without Ims- 
baiid) — from Bemaru to the quarters in the w^estem wall is 
nearly two miles ; and it wns not to .be 'wondered at that friends at 
either end of cantonments saw little of each other when t.here was 
no gathering-point. One might pay a visit and, after tra'm.piiig 
through slush and snow, find one’s friend absent. To accept a.ii 
invitation to dinner meant braving pitfalls and watercourses in 
the darkness, or helplessly wandering about in the darkness 
on. the return journey, uncertain in wliat direction one’s home 
lay.. But now the Club is a recognized centre, about which, 
in "'the evening, when work is over and dinner not yet on 
the table, many of us gather. The excuse is' a '•'* nip ” before 
dinner ; the reason our sociable instincts, A wdtty Frenchman 
has said : — AYherever three or four Englishmen are congregated, 
voila un chib! ” It is so: there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
our love of -companionship. And our Club has the charm of 
novelty, both in situation and design. It is the first established 
under the,, shadow^ of the Hindu Kush, on historic ground ; and 
its architecture is a mixture of the nomadic and Public Works 
styles. We pitched a large tent: w^e were nomads; w^e took 
down the canvas side-walls, and built in their place w'alls of mud 
and bricks, pierced with windows and doors, and with chimneys 
springing out above the canvas roof. The structure vms com- 
plete. From nomads w^e became clubmen. Could eivilizatioii 
further go ? And here we meet and exchange view’s upon things in 
general and ^Afghanistan in particular, subaltern and Colonel 
shouldering each other in true club style, the mixed crowd being 
flavoured generally wdth a Brigadier or tw^o, wdiile the .darlings of 
the Staff air their' gold-lace in a more congenial atmosphere , than 
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tlieir stuffy quarterSj which, are office, dining, and sleeping rooms 
all in one. Certainly our Club is a success. 

In the shape of indoor amusements, Christy minstrel bands 
are springing up, and one theatre has already bad a short 
season — three nights. The 72nd Highlanders have rigged up in 
the ditch near their quarters a number of pals resting against the 
stout mud wall, and in this a first-class stage has been built with 
act-drop, scenery, footlights, and all complete. On the opening 
night the 5tli Ghoorkas, old friends of the 72nd, felt that their 
patronage ivas indispensable ; and when two little Ghoorkis 
struggled into the pit and tried to peep over the heads of the 
crowd, a dozen eager hands hoisted them shoulder-high, and amid 
great applause they were carried to the front and placed in the 
first row. Here they smiled their thanks as only Ghoorkas can 
smile — from ear to ear — and when the curtain rose, they w’atched 
the performance critically and wuth nnbounded satisfaction. 

The severe w^eather that has declared itself during the last few 
days has added new sources of amusement. A week ago the 
owners of skates were disgusted uith the non-appearance of hard 
frost ; now skating goes on nearly all day long, and the science of 
sliding is also being cultivated. Europeans and natives alike in- 
dulge in a slide ; ” and to see half a dozen Guides contentedly 
coming croppers on the ice, and rising again with immense satis- 
faction, only to sit suddenly down the moment afterwards, would 
make Timour himself smile benignantly. Once on the slide, 
every man seems but a child of larger grow^th, and right gleefully 
the game is kept up until tired nature gives in, and various points 
of oiir bodies remind the most hardy that bruises are painful when 
excitement dies out. With the fall of snow on Monday came a 
battle-royal, which will always live in the annals of our occupation. 
To tell the story with due solemnity : at noon w’ord waas brought 
to the 72iid Highlanders that the enemy (the 67th Foot and 
92nd Gordon Highlanders) had occupied the strong fort on the 
eastern end of the Bemarn Heights. Without delay the regiment, 
fell in 500 strong, and, reinforced by the 9th Lancers and some 
artillerymen, marched with banners fiying and drums' beating to 
the attack. ■ (The ■ banners were those .lately captured, ■ on, the 
Takht-i-Sliah .Peak and the Asmai Heights the drums were .various 
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cooking-pots.) On nearing the enemy’s position, the atiaeldiig 
force was joined by a detachment of the 5th Ghoorkas iinaei tneii 
British officers ; skirmishers were thrown out, and the bugle 
sounded the assault. The storming party were headed by the 
standard-bearers, the cry of “ Ghazis to the front ; 
answered by a rush of rhese reckless men up the hillside. They 
were met by such a terrific fire, the air being^ darkened by 
snowballs, that the assault seemed hopeless. But, amid the 
din, the cry of their leader, “ Ghazis to the front ! ” rang out— 

“ Ho ! Ghazis to the front ! Ho ! Ghazis bear tlie bnini 
Of the battle T^aged ob snowy Bemara ! 

Let not the stinging ball your iiery hearts appal. 

But hui'i the kahrs down ! Allah-lin ! ” 

The despatch says , 
“ A desperate resistance was made, but a bugler with the 'r.jnd 
succeeded by a ruse in turning the fortunes of the day. He crept 
round in the enemy’s rear and sounded the regimental call of 
the 92nd, followed by the ‘ cease fire ’ and ‘ retreat ; the 92nd 
fell back and the attacking pai-ty carried the position. Many 
prisoners were taken and the usual atrocities committed— one 
«allant Highlander having three men sitting on his chest at once ; 
wke others, equaUy gallant, were buried alive in the snow. The 
conduct of aU concerned fully bore out the estimate previously 
formed of the splendid fighting powers of our men, and several 
<VC s’ are to be awarded. The number of wounded was un- 
usualiv great, but all are now doing well. The defeat of the 
enemy was so complete that they at once sued for peace, and a 
treaty was signed at the Club later in the day by the principal 
leaders. In consequence of the ink being frozen, curacoa and 

brandy were substituted.” ,, , -.i 

It will "b© s6Gn froio. tli6 lialtiBg skotcli liorG drawn, tnat. witli 

all our growling discontent at being left in the dark as to the 
Mure wu manage to smooth away the rough edges of our life 
which so much gall us, and that our petulance never grows into 
sulkiness. That we have to fall back upon rough horse-play 
occasionally is not surprising: there is no softening influence to 
keep our spirits at an equable temperature. We are a colony ot 
ntcrt— chiefly young men ; and Cabul society is so very select that 
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we liave not yet gained an entrance within its sacred limits. If 
we were to make ceremonial calls upon the zenanm^ we should 
probably be confronted by some buck- Afghan, with a knife in Ms 
hand and an oath in his mouth. Love and war do not go hand 
ill hand now^ in Gabiil, although they did forty years ago ; so we 
must sigh in vain for a glimpse of that beauty which the t/usfe'Ma/i-g 
hide so jealously when the Cabul ladies flit hy us in -the narrow 
streets of the city. When a more than usually coquettish white- 
clad figure passes, ive, turn hastily about; but what can be 
seen ? — 

** Nouglit blit tlie rippling linen wrappiBg her about.” 

And what is she like in the seclusion of the zenana ? Ah, that 
lies apart from our life in Sherpur ; but perhaps I may be able to 
partly answer the question. “Howr we Live in Sherpur/’ can 
only have as its companion picture — 

^^How THEY Live in Cabul.” 

It is not an attractive life, that which we have come iipom in 
Cabul ; but it has its lights and shades and a certain robustness 
of its own, which is now^ more than ever apparent. The reaction 
after the excitement of the siege of Sherpur w^as terribly depressing 
for a time in the city, as every Mahomeclan citizen felt that a 
heavy punishment might fall upon him, and in most cases justly. 
But these ignorant fanatics did not know^ that the Government of 
England is a limited monarchy tempered by Exeter Hall. ' Now 
they have fully realized that we were in' earnest in ■oSering an 
amnesty to all who would return peacefully to their homes, and 
have renewed their trading with a vigour which show^s their 
appreciation of our iiev/ rupees. As in every Oriental city, the 
life led by men and by women runs on' very diflerent lines : the 
concerns of the bazaar and the affairs of the zenana are as distinct 
as day and night ; the one is all energy and strife, the other clul- 
, ness and monotony. Woman has no place in the creed of. Maho- 
med beyond the base one of continuing the Mussulman race ; she 
is^an inferior .creature, to be shut up and kept .from mischief .with- , 
in the .four walls of her master’s harem.- If she^ loves her. lord— 
or .some part of him,, as she . generally shares- his affection,; and 
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bodily presence with other 'wives or slaves — she dutifully brings 
forth, a son to continue the race, and then heiMnission ends. She 
is a, piece of furniture, a belonging of the zenam ; and if nature 
has not gifted her with a love of intrigue, she .must be content to 
vegetate in seclusion until, in the ripeness of years, she drops out 
of life. She knows she has nothing to expect beyond the grave ; 
does not her creed teach her that her lord will lie in the lap of 
ko'iiris^ steeped in eternal sensual bliss ? Perhaps in her 'mldesl 
flights of imagination, she may gain hope from some such ■ mad 
idea as that she and her fellows will be Wended into one great- 
mass, from which will spring .millions of ho^ins to people the 
heavens, and wait with open arms for the souls of the faithfuL. 
May not she, in houri form, fail to the lot of the man she loved 
on earth, who despised her as something too trivial for much 
consideration 2 Such a belief may comfort her ; let us hope it 
does. 

But wnman in Cabnl has fewer restrictions placed upon her 
than in other Oriental cities, and the semi-freedom she enjoys has 
be^n the theme upon which travellers in old days delighted to 
enlarge. Cabul is declared by them to be the city of intrigue. 
This belief arose from the practice of women, closely veiled from 
head to foot, being allowed to pass unmolested along the public 
streets, unattended and with no restrictions upon their move- 
ments. One enthusiastic writer, speaking no doubt from experi- 
ence, asserts that the mind of an Englishman cannot imagine the 
extent to wdiich intrigues are carried on in this forward city. 
Wife, daughter, or mother, could, according to bis account, pass 
from the mimia into the narrow thoroughfares about, and with 
perfect confidence visit any lover upon whom her eyes had fallen,. 
Every figure loses its identity in the folds of the w^hite drapery 
which completely envelopes a woman from head to heel, and the 
yashmak covering the fiice blots out the features more thoroughly 
than a mask. Undoubtedly this freedom of action does exist, in 
appearance at least, still : white-robed figures flit about the 
bazaars and the by-streets, and no one pays regard thereto ; but 
they are women of low degree, with no charms to guard, and 
probably with but little thought of pleasure in their minds. If 
finest linen, a gold embroidered boot, a coquettish mincing .step, 
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attract tire attention of a Kafir, tlie latter will mvariabiy find tliat 
tlie lady is attended by some dnenna, or more probably by two, or 
three male domestics, who clear a w^ay for their mistress through, 
the motley crowd. The Afghans are said to be peculiarly jealous 
of their wmiien ; witness the proclamation issued to our soldiers 
before Kushi was left ! — and though love '’laughs at locksmiths, it 
seems incredible that any sirdar or w^ell-to-do citizen should allow 
the inmates of his zenana liberty to wander about at will, with 
no eye to watch their movements. We are rather at a disadvan- 
tage in Cabul ; for a Kafir to explore the penetraUa of the gloomy 
high-w^alied houses is next to impossible. We have a Club, it is 
true, but it is not on the deliciously free principles of the Orleans ; 
and if w-e were to institute five-o’clock tea, and send out cards of 
invitation to Madame Shere Ali and Madame Yakub Khan, and 
harem, or any other ladies of distinction in Cabul, there would be 
no chance of the invitation being accepted. The ladies Bright 
rise to the occasion, but their grim guardians would baulk their 
intentions wfith a vengeance. To make calls of ceremony would 
be equally impossible, for there are no grass-wddows in Cabul with 
whom to enjoy a cosy tete-a-tete. If, by some lucky combination 
of the stars, a Kafir w-ere fortunate enough to gain the sacred 
gi'ound of the zenana, its simple-minded inmate would probably 
lisp out in fluid, but passionless, Persian : 

‘M do not seek a lover, thou Christian Knight so gay ; 

Because an article like that has never come my way.” 

In fact, a stranger in the harem w^ould be a very indefinite article 
indeed in Cabul, for it is not every one who can hope for the good 
fortune of a McGahan, wdio, in the Khanate of Khiva, wandered 
into a zenana, and was treated with hospitality and caresses by 
its inmates. 

But it may be as well to be more definite in dealing with the 
life of W'omeii in Cabul ; and I will endeavour to describe, in ail 
fairness, what I have personally seen. To take the commonest 
figures seen in the bazaar: It is not unusual for women to do 
their shopping” in public, though they lack the confidence of 
Western ladies, who parade their men- land , on such ' important 
•■occasions. 
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A Cabiil lady stops before a stall in tiie bazaar, puts oat a 
small fair band, ricblj' ringed, and toiicbes any article slie needs : 
generally a piece of Bobbara silk or Englisli linen. Tlie shop- 
keeper, sitting cross-legged among bis goods, names bis price ; 
tbe customer quietly pulls tbe silk, ^ say, towards ber, bows ber 
bead, and, raising her §ashmak m ineb, looks critically upon tbe 
article. Tbe seller stares over ber head at tbe busy life about 
him, says not a word till tbe exaniinatioii is at an end, and finally, 
after a little bartering, sells tlie silk, or throws it back into its 
place. In either case be cannot ba¥e any idea of the identity of 
tbe customer, tbongbfrom her jewellery lie may make a shrewd 
guess as to tbe length of her purse. Not every woman’s fingers 
are circled by rings, or her yashmak secured with loops of gold. 
And so tbe lady passes on, pausing, perhaps, at other stalls, but 
never for long. To loiter before tbe goods which may cliarm her 
eye ^eems no part of ber business, even when a more than usually 
brilliant display of silk or embroidered shoes attracts her. Her 
walk is biinied, ber time, perhaps, is precious, and she glides 
among the crowd quietly, and as. if sbiiiiiiing attention, though no 
one,** unless be be a Kafir, pays the least regard to ber presence. 
Finally, she turns off into some side-street, and disappears in a 
narrow gateway leading, one supposes, to ber home. Tbe majority 
of such women shrink from any chance contact with a Kafir of any 
kind ; though such little bits of comedy have been acted as one of 
our gallants peering into doors and gateways only to find an un- 
veiled face turned towards him, and that face generally very plain 
and unprepqssessing. Such dames are of an uncertain age, and 
are not coy in thus rewarding attention or admiration, though 
such reward never goes beyond unveiling for an instant. 

I had occasion quite lately to visit the house of a merchant in 
Cabul, a Mussulman of some little standing, and by a lucky 
accident got a glimpse of the home life of such a woman as I 
have described shopping in the bazaar. My companion and guide 
— who or what he was matters not — led me through tortuous 
streets, so filthy, that to tread them was alone a trial, until at a 
nail-studded door he stopped and knocked twice or thrice with the 
large iron ^"knocker ’’ on its centre. All was still and silent in- 
side for a moment, and then a picturesque-looking ruffian, no doubt 
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tlie Af"lian serving man of the period, suddenly mtliclrou- a bolt 
inside, after examining us througli the uieket. We stumbled 
alon» a passage dark enough to make the few holes about more 
trea^erous than holes ever were before, and then suddenly came a 
stream of light and we were in an open courtyard. It was com- 
monplace enough: there were no “ murmuring fountains, orange 
trees or shady nooks,” such as Eastern travellers love to dwell 
oji • simply a brown sqnare plot of ground with rooms, two 
storeys high, surrounding it on all sides. On the left, facing 
the south, were the quarters of the owner ; his reception-room and 
zenana, side by side ; with a narrow dooi-way, screened by n piir- 
"clah (in Western lohrase, a portiere), leading from one to the 
other. The rooms were open to the air on the courtyard side, 
elaborately-carved woodw'ork in the shape of sliding panels being 
the only screen from the sun. The interior W'as comfortable 
enough ; the floors were covered with carpets, over which was lain 
clean white linen ; the w^alls were either of caiwed wood or plaster, 
painted in gay colours. The interior of the zenana I could not 
see while in the reception-room, hut from it presently appeared a 
bedizened youngster, who made friends at once. The sound of 
whispers behind the purdah came clearly enough into the room ; 
and I would not be sure that we were not being examined by 
feminine eyes, while onr host courteously served tea in beautiful 
little howls that would have delighted a china-maniac. In an 
inner room, divided from the reception-room by light wooden pil- 
lars were carved recesses, in which was a wealth of china : tea- 
pots from Eussia, howls from Kashgar and China, and others of a 
Lnclescript kind, covered with richly-coloured designs in yellow, 
cn-een and chocolate, the three colours most in favour among 

Our visit was a short one, but as the master of the house led 
the way to the door, I lingered behind, and was rewarded by a 
glimpse into the zenana. It differed but little in appearance from 
the other room ; the carpets were guiltless of any linen-cover, the 
walls were more brilliantly painted, cushions and pillows were 
scattered about, and the three inmates were on tiptoe of expecta- 
tion as we passed. Two faces I saw ; one old and wrmHed, the 
other young and pleasing. “ An old wife and a younger rival 
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was'tlie conclusion. I aniTecl at, and their dress bore out this idea. 
The: elder wore nothing but pure' white ; the joiinger was gorgeous 
in, green and crimson silk. Just a glance, and it was over ; the 
.child I have mentioned was 'being caressed bj the third vdfe, whose 
back was towards her companions, and another cliiid was lying 
asleep among the pillows. But for the presence of the children, 
it would have seemed dulness personified, as signs of occupation or 
amusement there w^ere none. So much for the bit of quiet lionw.) 
life in Cabul : how monotonous it must be, none can tell, except, 
perhaps, those who have to endure it ! 

The dress of the A%han women, especially those whose hus- 
bands have rank or wealth, is extreme! j picturesque. A short, 
tightly-fitting bodice of green, blue, or crimson silk, confines 
the bust, but buttons so closeij up to the throat, that one can only 
guess at the proportions of shoulders and bosom. The bodice is 
generally embroidered ufith gold, and then becomes so stiff and 
unyielding, that it is virtually a corset. In this cold w-eather the 
short arms of this sari are continued down to the wuist, and the 
vest itself is padded with w^ool for the sake of warmth. Trousers 
a lu Tiirc, baggy and flowing as Fatima’s, and tightly fastened at 
the ankles with gold or silver bands, a broad silk Immmerbimd of 
almost endless length about the W'aist, with the ends so disposed 
that they become skirts ; dainty white socks and a tiny slipper or 
shoe, gold-embroidered — such is the indoor dress of a Cabiili lady ; 
while covering and hiding all save feet and ankles is the volu- 
minous white garment dra^m over the head and face, and falling 
to the heels. These veiled beauties wear jewellery alike about the 
forehead, hands, wrists, arms, ankles, and ears ; while handsome 
gold loops secure the yashmak at the back of the head ; the hair 
being drawn from the forehead and tied tightly into a knot, 
Grecian fashion. The length of a silk kummerbund, which en- 
circles a lady’s waist, is sometimes astonishing : one I saw must 
have been 12 yards long by 18 inches broad, and the end w^as, even 
then not forthcoming. The slippers and shoes are of , Cabuli 
make, and are very pretty. On a pale green ground beautiful 
patterns are worked with gold and silver thread and particoloured 
silk, until the eJffect is more like that of a fairy slipper than one for 
daily use. When a stout leathern sole is put on with high heels 
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rudely bound with iron, the work of art is complete. Tlie stalls 
in which these slippers and shoes are made are the gayest in the 
whole bazaar, A Gabiili lady’s foot is small, almost to deformity, 
and the baggy trousers by contrast make them appear exceedingly 
petite* 

From the few faces seen, being chiefly those of old or pmsee 
women, it is difficult to judge of the famed beauty which the Cabulis 
are said to boast. The children are certainly, as a whole, the 
prettiest I have exer seen. Their complexions are red' , and white, 
with a tinge of oliTe pervading the sMn, eyes black and lustrous, 
well- shaped features, teeth to make a Western beauty envious, 
and bright, intelligent looks that sadly belie the race to which 
they belong. Their mothers must be beautiful, for their fathers 
are generally villaiioiis-looking : the men losing all the pleasing 
traits which they possessed as boys. The lady I have described 
as seen in the zenana for a moment was certainly handsome, ^nd 
was far lighter in complexion than a Spaniard ; her eyes were 
really worthy of the praises sung by Hafiz, but the sensuous lips 
were a little too full and pouting. It was just such a face as one 
imagines in a harem, and would be in keeping with the langourous 
life of a voluptuary, to whom sensuality is a guiding star. Such 
faces always lack character, and would soon prove insipid in the 
eyes of the West. The Cahuli lady, when journeying, is either 
carried in an elaborate wicker-work cage covered with the in- 
ewtable flovdng linen, or rides, Amazon-fashion, on a pony behind 
her lord. At times she is coquettish enough to throw warm 
glances at Kafirs behind her husband’s back, and is no doubt 
delighted at the admiration bestowed npon her daintily-slippered 
feet. 

What the mission in life is of such women, in such a country 
as this, may be summed up in a few words. She must play the 
part of a mother, rather than a wife, for her s^-mpathies go all 
with the children left to he brought up in the zenmia, and not 
with their father, whose course lies in different lines in the busy 
scheming world outside. That some women of strong character 
occasionally share their husband’s ambition, and aid him by 
advice and suggestions, is quite true. The mother and wife of 
Yakub Khan are both women of exceptional ability, influencing 


anti ' gnidiiig ' men, and well Tersed- in state iiitrigiios. But tiio 
exceptions are few, and only prove the general rule ohtiiining in 
all Mahomedan countries, that woman is a cypher, outside the 
four walls of the zenmuL 

The life of her master is a most difficult subject. To fethom 
the motiTe,s of an Afghan, or to explain Ms actions, would be a task 
for a Macbiavelii, and I must deal with it in .such manner as I can. 
It .has always been held that the distinguisliing fcatiires of . a. 
Cabuli are turbulence and treachery, and late events have only 
confirmed men in this belief. The aiTangement of the city into 
■quarters, each securely shut oft’ from its neighbours by strong walls 
and fortified .gateways, the part played by the Bala Jlissar as a 
citadel dominatiiig the town below, and afibrcliiig a refuge for the 
sovereign during bloody emetites, proved to travellers in past days 
that the life of the populace was far from a peaceful one. Even 
noT^, though the old subdivisions of the city exist but in name, 
— except the Kizilbash quarter, which has still the means of out- 
ing itself oft’ from outside by strong gateways, — it is apparent 
that the Amirs never trusted their lives and property to the 
tender mercies of their citizen-subjects. When our army arrived 
at Cabul, the Bala Hissar was still a fortress capable of resisting 
successfully any attack made without artillery, and within its walls 
were the palace of the Amir, his harem, and his arsenal. Our 
Envoy, too, was lodged in the fortress, as the fanaticism of the 
Cabulis might have prompted an attack upon the Eesklency, if it 
had been in the heart of the city, vith its bazaars re-echoing to 
the prayers^ of the moollahs and the cries of fakirs. That safety 
wm not found even in the Bala Hissar, was due rather to the 
weakness of Yakub Khan and his contemptuous treatment of 
an exasperated soldiery than to any independent action of the 
populace. It is true that the city rabble joined in the attack upon 
the Embassy, but that was only when military discipline was at an 
end, and the men who should have guarded the lives of the 
Amir’s guests were in the -full cry of mutiny. Again, the build- 
ing of Sherpur, with its range of barracks and new fortress upon 
Bemaru (planned, but never executed) was due to Sliere . Ali’s 
dread of Cabul and its armed mob. With the Bala Hissar on 
one side and Sherpur on the other, he was sanguine enough to 
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Iiope for peace and quietness in liis capital ; and these lie would 
no cIoiiM liaYe secured if lie had not foolishly quarrelled with the. 
Indian G-OTemment, whose subsidy gave him the wheremthal to' 
raise '.and equip a large army and rear the walls of his new 
fortress. 

E^ery Afghan is a soldier, and the Ca-bulis are no exception to 
the rule. ■ Their stalls are to them what homesteads are to the 
inonntaiii tribes and peasants ; and w-hen extortion or taxation 
grows in their opinion excessive, they are ready to turn out 
armed to the teeth, and by open menace to intimidate their rulers. 
A tyrant alone can hope to keep them in due subjection ; and, 
as a rule, Gabiil has been under the influence of tyranny for 
many centuries. As a natural result, when turbulence occasionally 
subsides, treachery flourishes ; and the history of the city is full of 
instances of treacherous plots, and successful if bloody intrigues. 
Coming as we have done in the guise of an avenging army, ye 
have greatly modified the normal appearance of things in the 
city, our proclamation forbidding the carrjdng of arms haring 
destroyed the picturesque ruffianism which used to stalk through 
the bazaars armed with gun, shield, and knife, and ready for all 
emergencies. Not a weapon now is seen except in an armourer’s 
shop, or on the person of some armed retainer of a sirdar who 
has thrown in his lot with the British. It is a change for the 
better in our eyes ; but wffien the people see our soldiers passing 
along with Martini or Snider slung over the shoulder, they must 
long to ruffle it again, and bring out from their hiding-places their 
own rifles and matchlocks. But it is not to be y&t ; though, when 
we again leave this “God-governed country” to its own devices, 
the good people of Cabul will once more be able to resume their 
. old habits. 

The influential citizens of Cabul are broadly divisible into tw'O 
' representative classes — the Sirdar and the trader; and in taking 
one from each of these sections, I shall be able fairly to sketch 
the general life led by the more orderly of the Cabiilis. There 
are, of course, a mass of men : artisans, street-hawiiers, retainers, 
and hangers-on generally, who furnish the rabble which has 
often made mob-law supreme within the walls ; but these may be 
left tO' . themselves for a little. ' The ■ Sirdar ■ has always heen 


a prominent figure in Afghan history ; he is to all intents a fendal 
chief, and answers yery much to the Baron who, in the Dark Ages, 
had so much to say in the goyernment of Western countries. He 
is generally of royal blood, a cousin (some twenty times remoyed) 
of the Amir; but this relationship wdth the sovereign is not 
advantageous if the Sirdar is at all ambitious of poiver. There 
are so many revolutions of the wheel in the Barakzai cljiiasty, 
that the assumption of dignity by a subordinate is always Jealously 
•watched by the Amir, and promptly nipped in the bud Just when 
it bids fair to become dangerous. Ties of' kin are but little 
regarded in a country where continually father is arrayed against 
son, brother against brother ; and where human life is held so 
cheaply that scarcely a man reaches middle age without having 
blood upon his hands. The Sirdar has either to muzzle his 
ambition and wurit patiently for a chance of suddenly acquiring 
power ; or to accept a colourless life of ease, with nothing to 
trouble his mind except the caprices of a favourite slave-girl, or 
the loss of a valuable horse. It is not surprising, then, that in 
Cahill there are Sirdars perfect in dissimulation and adepts in 
intrigue ; and others mere slaves of their sensuality, to whom the 
world means merely pillam and pillows, cakes and concubines. 
Such men are those loved by Caesar : 

‘‘ men tliat are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights.” 

And the easy-going Sirdar answers so fully to this description, 
that it would seem as if the cares of life sat very lightly upon 
Mm. Such men are too characterless to repay observation ; and 
though w^e see many of them here, w-e pass them by contempt- 
uously, except when a mountain of flesh more than usually for- 
midable looms upon us in cantonments. . They are not men given 
to fighting or political intrigue ; and such as we have now among 
us are anxious only as to .their allowances wMch the Great 
British Government ’’ guarantees to them w^hile they are faithful 
to its interests. If they are time-servers, it is simply because 
they have no idea beyond the present one of comfort and quiet- 
ness ; if we were defeated they would probably make their obei- 
sance to the new" rulers, and would settle down calmly to their daily 
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eBiojinent of tlie fat of tiie land in their well-stocked harems. 
There were such men among our own hard-headed Barons ages 
ao-o, who watched their more ambitious compeers make and ruin 
dynasties, and lived placidly through all the turmoil without even 
being poartisans. 

But the other type of Shdar is a very different person : he 
holds that to he powerful is the salt of life, and his aim from youth 
to old age is to seek power in all its forms. He is generally rich, 
and a lover of show ; valuing money for the advantage to which 
it can be turned in many ways, and estimating pomp at its real 
worth — to impress the ignorant and humiliate the inferior. His 
life as now made up is not to outward seeming one of much 
importance, but not one of us can hope to penetrate beneath its 
surface, and examine the many schemes which pass through his 
mind. He lives in one of the large, high-walled houses which 
are studded about the city, though he has a “ villa ” or two in 
pleasant Koh-Daman, or one of the near valleys. If one Hsits 
him, the courtesy with which he receives a guest is that of a 
polished gentleman, flavoured, perhaps too highly, with the 
Eastern affectation of humility. His house is reached through 
byways and along covered-in streets, so dark and noisome that one 
expects to meet a ghazi at every turn. But all is quiet, and 
finally a bit of blue sky is seen overhead, a narrow doorway is 
passed through, and the square courtyard of the house gained. 
A few horses, saddled and bridled, are standing in a sunny 
corner ; a dozen picturesque-looking ruffians are lounging about ; 
the great man is at home. AVe find him in a long room squatting 
on an ottoman with a dozen friends and associates about him, to 
whom he has doubtless been expounding some new and brilliant 
idea that has occurred to him. He is politely anxious about his 
visitor’s health, thanking God that it is well with him, and 
inquires if “the General” also is well. His conversation is 
guarded, but he makes up for his reticence by his hospitality: it 
would be derogatory to his dignity if the rite were not duly 
honoured; and in a few minutes trays bearing little cups of 
sweetened tea, sweetmeats, nuts and grapes, are being handed 
round by two or three of the loungers we passed in the courtyard. 
This tea is a mystery tome ; it is always ready; it is always yood ; 
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SEii one can sip cup after cup witli an enjovnieiit that positiYely 
increases witli indulgence. The Sirdar’s friends are mostly 
notahle men : that grey-bearded old gentleman on his right is a 
tribal chief of some importance, who has come from his distant 
Tillage to see bow things move in Cabiil after the laiejehid ; that 
dark-Tisaged man is a"Boldiara trader, whose mind holds news of 
the White Czar and of the changing fates of the Central Asian 
Khanates ; while his .counterpart is another trader retiirnccl from 
Hindustan, where he has, perhaps, seen and' learnt riiiieh that 
may shape the Sirdar’s -Tiews in future. " Bebi.nd the Sirdar is a 
richly-emhroidered purdah weiling the entrance to the zenana, 
wherein the quiet life of the w^omen slowly moYes. Our coiirersa- 
tio.n is short and purely ornamental, and we take our leave, plea- 
santly impressed with the courtesy shown, hut pondering over the 
depth of Afghan duplicity which is so ciinniiigiy hidden. The 
Sii^dar passes his morning among his friends, and in the afternoon 
he will probably visit General Eoberts or Major Hastings, the 
Chief Political Officer, to learn much, but to impart little. How 
far he can be trusted no one knows, not excepting even bim- 
self. If by serving us he can make bis position secure, he will 
sell ” bis nearest friends ; if lie thinks his interests are safe with 
men opposing us, he will thwart our projects with all the skill he 
possesses. His life now^ is not so restless as in old days, as our 
army has broken up all settled government, and the prospect is so 
hazy, that to dabble too openl}' in dangerous schemes might land 
him in distant Calcutta, to bear Daoud Shah company. Our 
Sirdar liasjakhs of money hidden aw^ay in his house or buried in 
some secret spot ; but he is cunning enough to SW' ear that he lost 
greatly when Mahomed Jan held Cabul, and asks the British 
Government to recoup him, as he has alwiiys been faithful to its 
interests. The new^ influences at work upon his life are not so 
welcome to him, as they are novel and not to be easily understood ; 
and be would far prefer the ' old order . of things, when he could 
pit himself against some rival and gain his ends by crooked w’ays, 
that he know^s we should not countenance. If his chances just 
now of being shot or stabbed are not so great as formerly, he does 
not, wuth his fatalistic ideas, appreciate the change ; and at times 
he grows sullen, and is discontented with our temporary rule. ■ 
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Tlie trader is a Yery different personage : lie lias seen men and 
citieSj, and Ms cMef aim is to amass wealth, wHcli he belieYes to 
be tlie .keystone of happiness. His Tocation now in Cabal .is to 
make fabnlons profits out of the British arm.Y of occiipatioii wliich , 
has iiiYacled the sanctity of the city, and cowed its fanatical popu- 
lace. In his heart of hearts the trader hates us sincerely ; but 
he will endure curses from the Commissariat, or hard words from 
under- strappers, for the sake of the few lakhs of .rupees he hopes 
to pocket. He will take contracts for anything, from sheep. to 
diarpoys, and will fleece eYeryone dealing with him with such 
calm self-assurance, that one is inclined to . adopt, once for all, 
the theory that the Afghans are, indeed, the lost tribes of Israel. 
He is a power in the city, for he has money always at his com- 
mand ; and though he may haYe suffered grieYoiisly from extor- 
tion, he is shrewd enough to know that complaints are useless. 
He will visit our friend the Sirdar, and will gain his conntena.nce 
and help in some nefarious transaction, perhaps such as bearing 
the money market, cutting off' our sheep supply, or raising the 
prices of articles suddenly in demand. He may play the part of 
political spy in return for the Sirdar’s help or become a princiiml 
in some scheme that requires delicate working. The trader has 
his house, which also serves as a store-house for Ms goods, in 
some filthy corner of Cabul; and some near relative acts as 
partner, and does the dirty work of retailing his goods from a 
narrow stall in the bazaar. Should a big transaction be coming 
off, vdth some merchant from the Khanates, in silks, furs, or 
precious stones, the trader has the universal tea-drinking, to 
which he invites the stranger, and he spends days in ceaseless 
chafering until the prices are duly fixed and the bargain con- 
cluded. In the bazaar itself but little trade on a large scale is 
carried on, the travelling merchants storing their goods in one or 
other of the large scims, while they let it be known from stall to 
stall that they have merchandise on sale. The trader is naturally 
of a peaceable disposition, and as his house is usually stored with 
rich goods, and Ms hoards of money are buried beneath the 
ground in his courtyard, he dreads 'an outbreak hy the populace, 
who may levy contributions upon his effects. But he has;. within 
him the Afghan instinct of sturdy resistance' to all assailants. 
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Witli Ms iioii-stiidded door closed against intruders, ■witli ball a 
dozen servants armed iv la Cabul with giin, pistol, and knife, he is 
no mean antagonist to deal with. He would scarcely join in a 
tumult except when his fanaticism overcame his better juclgineiitj 
for there are too many risks to be run when once a populace' like 
that of Cabul has broken free from all control. ' The trader in this 
respect is considerably removed from the mere stall-keeper, who is 
al'ways ripe for riot, and is never better pleased than when turning 
out fully armed. We have seen a great deal, since oiir occupation, 
of the trader, and he does not improve upon aeiiiiaintaiice. He 
is cringing and subservient when a tight hand is kept upon him, 
but beneath his plausibility is a fund of cunning, w%icli carries 
him triumphantly through all his knavery. Like the Sirdar, he 
is an instrument we are forced to use in this unprofitable country ; 
but which is to be thiwn away without compunction when done 
with. 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The Afghan Army — ^The Amir Shere All’s Efforts to raise Disciplined Troops — The 
Foiincling of Onns — Snrferaz’s Failure — A Cabiili Gfunsmith sent to Peshawur 
Arsenal — A Foundry established in Cabul — The Manufacture of Uiflecl (xuns and 
Small Arms — Cabuli Grunpowder and Cartridges — Percussion Caps — Army Clothing 
Department — The Number of Guns and Small Arms in Afghanistan — Cost of Shere 
All’s Army — Weakness of the Organization — Kegulars versus Tribesmen — Their 
Behaviour in various Actions — The Failure of the Eegular Army — Suggestion for 
the Creation of a Militia — The Ghazi Element among Irregulars — How a Gliazi is 
Made— His Mode of Fighting. 

Sheepue, %8tJi Jamiary,, ISSO, 

Afghanistan is a nation of soldiers, every adult being (apart 
from any military training he may receive) a ready swordsman 
and a fair shot. In our old wars we found but little organization 
existing among the follow^ers of the Dost and his son, Mahomed 
Akhbar, and the discipline of our troops told in the long run 
against the masses they had to face. Afghanistan then produced, 
as a writer has said, nothing but stones and men : the stones made 
good sungars, which thousands of men w^ere always ready to de- 
fend. But after Shere Ali had assumed the Aniirsliip, a change 
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came OTer tlie war department ’’ of the country : that shrewd 
sorereigii had Ms eyes opened to the necessity of iiariiiiv scme- 
thiiig more than an unlimited supply of men to fight his battles, 
and after his visit to India, in 1869, he began to cast about for 
means whereby he could arm and equip his troops in civilized 
fashion. Fortunately for his project, he was on the best of terms 
at that time with the Indian Government, and among the valuable 
presents he carried back with him to Cabal were a 'siege-train 
(consisting of four 18-poiinclers and two 8-ineh howitzers), a 
mountain battery of six^guns, 5,000 Snider rifles, 15,000 Enfields, 
and no less than 1,000,000 rounds of ball ammunition.. This was 
the groundwork upon wMich he hoped to build up a well-equipped 
army, with artillery sufficient to make himself feared by all his 
neighbours, and respected both by the English and Russian 
Governments, upon his relations with winch might ultimately 
depend the safety of his kingdom. To a man of less energy than 
Shere Ali, the project he took in hand wnuld have seemed so full 
of difficulties, that it might have been reasonably abandoned after 
a fair trial ; but the then Amir wns a man of stubborn self-wi,ll ; 
and his mind once made up, nothing could turn him from his 
object. The story of his successful struggle to create an army of 
all arms on the Euro|)eaB pattern can be best told by reference to 
a report drawn up on information supplied by various sirdars and 
artisans, since oiir occupation of Cabul. Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, Extra Assistant Political Officer, is the compiler of 
this valuable report, which gives in detail an account of Shere 
All’s steady progress in the armament of his kingdom, until he 
made the fatal mistake of qiiarreiling with the British. One 
cannot fail to he struck with astonishment at the rapidity. with 
wffiich guns wnre made, rifles imitated, and cartridges turned out 
by the 100,000 in a country wffiich boasts of hut fmv resources. : 

, Shere Ali could easily enough make regiments of infa,ritry a,iid 
cavalry, dress them after the fashion of the men he had seen 
paraded in India, and drill them in a few" simple movements. ..If 
be wmre guilty of the solecism of making Highlanders mount ■ on 
horseback, there wns 110 great ■ blunder committed ; they wvere his 
mounted rifles, and wnre not likely to come , to, grief,,,. as. every' 
Afghan . is , more or .less a horseman. , But in , the question ' of 

'VY', ■ 
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artillery^ the Amir had to face a problem which must liaTe cost 
him much anxious thought. The old brass cannon which had 
been used for many years as wall-pieces in the different fortresses 
of Afghanistan, sank into insignificance when compared with the 
guns Lord Mayo had given him. The latter were few in number, 
and it was all-importaht they should be multiplied, so that if 
three or four armies took the field, each should have its due com- 
plement of guns. There were skilled artisans in Cabul who had 
made brass guns ; and one of these, named Siirferaz, was given 
funds by Shere Ali and peremptorily ordered to turn out guns on 
the pattern of the siege-train and mountain battery which had 
lately arrived from India. The uolueky man tried his 1>est ; but, 
at the end of a few months, his work ■was pronounced a failure ; 
and as he had spent Es. 12,000 in his experiments, he was sum- 
marily thrown! into prison, and ail his property confiscated. This 
wasdiis rew'ard for obeying the orders of a tyrant. But Shere Ali 
was not to be foiled, and rightly attributing the failure to want of 
technical knowledge, he sent the uncle of Surferaz, Dost Mahomed, 
a skilled gunsmith, to Peshavrar, to be instructed in the mysteries 
of rifled guns. Dost Mahomed may be allowed to tell his own 
story, as it is full of interest. He says : — 

I am a Cab all by birth and a gunsmith. My father was a 
gunsmith before me. After Shere All’s return from India, I w’as 
sent to Peshawur with a letter to Colonel Pollock, the Com- 
missioner there, in w-hich he w^as asked to allow me to visit the 
Arsenal, and see how^ the rifled guns were made. I remained in 
Peshawur for three months, until the permission of Governiaieiit 
arrived. I then visited the Arsenal daily, and saw exactly how 
everything was done ; and on my departure I was given models of 
guns ill wood, with, complete drawings of the details. I returned 
to Cabul, and with these models and some' complete models of 
rifled breech-loading Armstrongs, ivhicli had been given to the 
Amir during his visit to India, I ' began work. I had three 
principal assistants : my nephew, Surferaz (who had then been 
liberated), Mahomed’ Ali, and a' man named Easliecl. Any number 
of.W'Orkmen were at my disposal, as I had only to state the number 
I required, and they were impressed from among the city smiths. 
Before commencing a gun, a sum of money, was given to me, 
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riiicli I ivas not to exceed. The following were the prices 


Oabiili rupees 


Field gun 

Eoyal Horse Artilleiy gUE 
Mouiitam gun ... 

,, ,, (laminated steel) 


Es. 

... 1.500 

... 1,000 
300 

600 


I never either lost or gained mnch hj my contract. The 
iron ibr the guns came principally from India — some through 
Shikarpnr, some from Peshawur. A small quantity was procured 
from Bajoiir and Zurmut, The core of the gun was first welded 
by hand on an iron bar, the required length and diameter. Long 
strips of iron having been placed all round the core, they were 
well hammered together, and bands of iron placed over all to 
keep everything in its place. The gun w^as then bored out by the 
machinery at the water-mills of Deh-i-Afghan. The machinery 
for these mills was set up by a Hindustani, named hinah Khan. 
He learned his trade from a negro, named Belal, who was taught 
by one Ibrahim, a native of Ispahan, who came years ago fmm 
Persia to the service of Sultan Jan, late Governor of Herat. 
The gun was then rifled by hand, the breech-block and details 
completed, polished by machinery, and handed over to the Arsenal. 
The strength of the guns was never proved by heavy charges being 
fired out of them, and they were at once taken into use. Out of 
all the guns I have made only one has burst. I could turn out 
four or five guns a month if necessary. My pay was Es. 70 a 
month, and I occasionally received presents.” 

This was not a bad example of what perseverance can accom- 
plish, for the guns manufactured are said by our gunners to be 
very well made, lacking only finish. The Armstrong breech- 
loaders would be creditable to an English founder, and we are 
BOW testing many of them to see if they cannot be used for , the 
defences of Sherpiir. A great number of small brass guns, for 
moiiiitaiii batteries were also made. The old ordnance, was 
broken up, and new guns were cast in the Bala Hissar Arsenal, 
the boring and polishing being done at the Deh-i-Afghan water- 
mills. The alloy in these brass guns contains a larger per- 
centage of copper "than we generally use, ' The water-mills to 
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wMcli reference .lias been- made- ean still be seen — a Imge wheel 
with a long wooden shaft in which ^ the boriiig*tool was fixed. 
With such simple means it -seems almost impossible that heaTj 
guns could be bored, but still the work was done, slowly it is 
true, but effectually. . 

The manufacture of small-arms was not s-iieli a success. 
Kootub-iid-din, a Cabiii gunsmith, was plac-ed in charge of the 
Bala Hissar Arsenal, and workmen under his direction made 
2,000 Sniders and 8,000 Enfields. The Afghans placed but little 
faith in their imitation of our rifles ; the}" found tlia-t the breech- 
action of the Snider would not act, the extractor often failing to 
throw out the cartridge-case after fixing, while the grooving of 
the Enfields was so imperfect, that the barrel quickly got leaded,’* 
i.6., the grooves were filled with lead stripped from the bullet 
as it was driven out by the charge. It is worth’ remarking 
that in the Amir’s palace were found several rifles of difierent 
patterns (the French Chassepot among them), and each had its 
Cubuli imitation. No doubt various experiments were made 
be^re the Snider was finally adopted. 

There was never any lack of gunpowder in Cabul, as the Amir 
employed six contractors to turn out the quantities he needed. 
Each mill could make two maiinds a day, and the total daily out-turn 
on an emergency would be- nearly 1,000 lbs. These contractors were 
also ready to start other smaller mills during war-time, so that 
doubtless a ton of poivder could have been supplied every clay as loiig 
as funds were forthcoming. The composition of the powder was 
seventy-five* parts of saltpetre, ten of sulphur, and fifteen of charcoal. 
Bamian supplied the sulphur, with occasional small quantities from 
Hazara and the Deraj at. Saltpetre abounds near Cabul, and excellent 
charcoal is made from the thousands of small willow- trees wEicli line 
every w’atercourse in Charcleh and the near valleys. The coarse- 
grain powder for muzzle-loading guns -was paid for at the rate of Es. 2 
per lb., while that used for, breech-loadiiig fielcl-guiis and for rifles 
was Es. 3 per lb. The powuier, as a rule, is fax inferior to that of 
European ma,ke, as the Afghans do not understand the final p.rocess 
of glazing, ivMch adds so m'uch to the strength of the composition. 
Shot and shell were strictly copied from the patterns brought 
from India, but time-fuses were not understood. A bursting 
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eliarge — tlie secret of wMcli was held by a Herat! — was used, and: 
not until just before the war of 1879 were fuses made in the 
Bala Hissar. \ They are not a success, the delicate nature of the 
fuse not being properly appreciated. In the matter of small-arm 
cartridges, the Afghan smiths deserve much credit. ' Sixty of them; 
were constantly engaged in the Bala Hissar Arsenal maldiig up. 
cartridges, and their Snider ammunition is excellent. The , cases 
are made by hand, and are technically knowm as solid cold-drawn 
brass.’ ^ The bases are xery strong, and the cases; can be refilled, 
many times. , In a country where there is no machinery for 
tiiriiiiig out millions of cartridges in a few days, this is' a great 
adyaiitage. Tw’o clever Cabulis, Safi Abdul Latif and Safi Abdul 
Hak, invented a machine for making percussion caps, equal to 
turning out 5,000 a day. The detonating composition is fairly 
good, hut spoils if the caps are kept for two or three years. Con- 
sidering there were millions of caps still in the unopened boxes 
sent from Dum-Dum Arsenal to Shere Ali, native-made caps were 
not much needed. Gun carriages and limbers •were made on the. 
English pattern, the guns captured in the disastrous business of 
1841-42 serving as models in addition to the siege-train given by 
Lord Mayo. 

Among Shere All’s other improvements in his “ War Depart- 
ment ” was the establishment of a Clothing Department, wLich 
had for its object the equipment of his soldiers in proper uniforms. 
The tunics, trousers, kilts, gaiters, helmets, &c,, are all neatly 
made ; and as each soldier received a new uniform every two years, 
the regular regiments ought to have been smart and well set-up. 
That they w^ere not so was chiefly due to the laxity of disciplino 
and the incompetence of their officers. Pouch-belts and bayonet 
frogs on the English pattern were served .out, and the cavalry 
were all furnished with new swords, slightly curved like those used 
by our own sowars. The steel is generally very soft, but the blade 
is weli-teinpered, and takes an edge so keen, that even a .slight 
blow leaves a deep gash. Shere Ali’s ambition, wdiile thus per- 
fecting his armament, was to build a fortress of huge dimensions, 
and Sherpur was accordingly begun. The subsidy paid yearly by 
the Indian Government gave him money to lavish in this 'direc- 
tion, and the cantonments our troops are now occupying, were laid 
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out on a scale that CTen to European ideas seems enormous. The 
fortress was to have been in the shape of a huge square with 
walls 3,000 yards long ; and on the Bemarii Heights, in the 
middle, a strong citadel was to hare risen — the Xew Bala Hissar." 
At the foot of the southern slope, below the citadel, a splendid 
palace was mapped out/ the strong foundations of which eTeii 
now show how imposing the building would have been. Shere 
All’s quarrel with the British put an end to his ambitious schemes, 
and Sherpiir remains to this day incomplete ; while away in the 
Hazara Dariikht defile, 'thousands. of logs are lying, ready squared, 
which the Gajis had got ready for the barracks which will now 
neyer be built. 

Lieutenant Chamberlain, in summarizing the result of his in- 
teresting inquiries into Afghan armaments, makes out the follow- 
ing tabular statement : — 


Number of Guns peetious to Wae op 1878-79. 


English Siege Train (Elepbant) 


6 

Cabuli ,, ,, 


... 

10 

»> jj }> 

(Bullock) 



.. , ... 18 

Horsed Grims | 

1 Breech-loaders, 

89 1 

145 

! Brass Guns, 

56 1 


1 

r Breech-loaders, 

6 ) 


Monntain G-iuis ^ 

1 Muzzle-loaders, 

48 [ 

... 150 

( 

\ Brass, 

96} 


Tarions small Uuns of Position 


50 



Total 

879 

Deduct Grims captured, 1879-80 



256 

Gims remaining in Country ... 


128 


These are belieued to be chiefly in Herat and Turkistan. 

The number of rifles entered in the GoTernment books as ha?ing 
been issued to the troops are — 


Engiisli Sniders 
,, Enfields 
,, Eifled Carbines 
,, Brunswick Eifles 
5 , Tower muskets 

,, Cavalry Pistols 


5.000 
15,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1.000 
1,045 
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Cabiil! Siiklers ... ... 2,139 

,, Eofieids 8,212 

,, Eiiied Carbines ... 5S9 

Kandaliari Enfields ... ... ... .... 453 

Herat! Enfields ... ... • ... ... ... ... ... 516 

Various kinds for Cavalry (double-barrelled, &c.) 1,553 

Smootb-bores {probably many Tower Muskets) 1,418 

Flint Muskets ... 1,300 


Total 49,875' 


Of these 742 English Enfields, 560 English Sniders, and 5,427 
muskets, Cabiili Sniders -and Enfields, flint muskets, &c., have, 
been given up, leaying 43,146 small-arms in the country. 

It is worth noticing that no information could be got as to 
whence the English rifled carbines, Brunswick rifles, Tower 
muskets, and cavalry pistols were obtained. The Brown Besses ’’ 
were, perhaps, part of those taken in 1841-42. This estimate of 
arms, it should be remembered, takes no account of the many 
thousands of jhezails^ native pistols, &c., in the hands of the 
tribesmen. The totals are sufficiently great to prove that the late 
Share Ali had placed Afghanistan on such a military footing, that 
he may well have believed he could, with the mountain barriers 
between Cabul and India, defy any force the British could spare to 
send against him. He was grievously mistaken ; Ms weakness 
lying in the want of discipline among Ms troops, and the inca- 
pacity of their leaders. 

The cost of the army which he had raised and equipped was a 
serious item in his exchequer accounts, if he ever kept any. 
Lieutenant Chamberlain computes it at 19,21,195 Cabuli 
rupees, of which Es. 17,81,233 went for pay to the army, 
Es. 1,20,235 for Arsenal expenses (not including Herat and 
Turkistan), and Es. 19,727 for uniform. Considering that 
Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer here, has calculated the 
whole revenue of Afghanistan at only Es. 79,82,390, it will thus 
appear that nearly one-fourth of the revenue was lavished in 
military expenditure. The Amir ought reasonably to have expected 
his army to have made a better defence of Ms kingdom against 
invasion than the weak struggle at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar 
Kotal. After the present campaign, Afghanistan can never hope 
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' to. rise to the position it occopiecl under' Sliere Ali. The fj/r>v 
capture of Cahul and 214 grois is a blow that eTen a Dost hlfliLaiied 
would find it hard to recover. from. Having dealt with the annaLieiiLS 
of Afghanistan, there ' remains the regular army to be considered. 
We, used to hear a good deal, at first, of the regular amiy of 
Afghanistan, vmiGh Shere Ali had called into being and drilled 
, according to his idea of European tactics. So many regiments ” 
with a proportionate number of guns w'ere said to be encamped 
about Cahill, ivhile .others were hurrying in iroiii outlying pro- 
vincfiS'io sw^ell the assembly. Now there laid iiiidoubtediy been a 
d^Cernimed eifort on Sliere. A.li’s part to make every male in th,e 
__^,>popiiIation subject to the eonscription, and the care.fiilly prepeired 
lists we afterwards found, proved that the enrolments had been on 
a large scale. But there was one fault in the organization which 
told against ali the Amir’s efforts, — and that was the want of com- 
petent officers to train the thousands of men who w^ere available 
for the army. Such officers as w^ere ecnial to their ■work "were 
chiefly pensioners of the Indian native army ; but these could 
only teach the sowars and infantry their drill, and could scarcely 
be expected to manmuvre even a brigade in the field. An intelli- 
gent fiialik once said to a British officer : — We can never hope 
to fight you with success until we are educated.” Well, why not 
^ have schools and colleges, such as the Sircar builds in India for 
the people?” The answer was one given with a half-contempt- 
uous indignation : — Not that Idnd of education ; I mean until 
our army is educated, and our officers can do their work as well as 
yours.” It was military education the petty chief wus craving for, 
and he was unquestionably right in his aspirations. Shere Ali 
might be able to distribute Enfield and Snider rifles among his 
sepoys, fit out batteries with every kind of shot and shell, and 
teach his men such rudimentary discipline as w^oiikl enable them 
to march in fairly good -order ; but he could never get beyo,iid this. 
Instead of sending his -young nobles to Europe to learn the 
mysteries,, of military science, he distributed commaiids among 
such favourites as were ready to take them with their emoluments ; 
and occasionally he made a .good selection from among men of the. 

. stamp of Daoud Shah, soldiers of fortune, whose .courage was 
above suspicion, and who could generally keep, an army in order. 
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Then there was the childish desire ever uppermost in the Amir's 
Hiinds of do thing his troops in English uniforms, and his Armr 
Clothing Department ” turned out imitation Highland and Eile 
costumes, or old Paiidy uniforms by the hundred. The plan might 
have succeeded if less attention had been paid to dress and more 
to discipline and musketry. The Afghan does not lack native 
courage, and in hill warfare he is unrivalled so long as it takes the 
shape of guerilla fighting ; but once he is asked to sink his identity 
and to become merely a unit in a battalion he loses all self-confi- 
dence, and is apt to think more of getting away than of stubbornly 
holding his ground as he would have done with his own friends, 
led by his own mdVik or chief. In fact, the late Afghan campaign 
proved beyond doubt that the Afghan regulars ” had reached that 
most precarious stage where the men are in a transition state : not 
yet trained soldiers, but a mob led by strange officers whom they 
scarcely know, and whom they generally dislike because they* are 
the direct means of imposing the irksomeness of discipline upon 
them. A tribesman who has never been enrolled is always com- 
forted in action by the thought that if the battle ends disastrously 
he can make good his escape and probably reach his village in 
safety, there to play the part of a peaceful peasant proprietor if 
his civilized enemy visits him afterwards. But the Afghan sepoy 
is in a very different position : if he is true to his salt he must 
remain with his regiment and retire in some kind of order, which 
means to his mind that the pursuing cavalry will have a much 
better chance of overtaking him. The result of this has been that 
OB nearly every occasion the most obstinate resistance has been 
offered by tribesmen acting as independent bodies, with no 
organization, but with a cool courage which made them at times 
foemen wnrthy of our steel. To deal more particularly with the 
merits and w^eaknesses of the regular troops, and to contrast 
their wnrk with that of ghazi-ied tribesmen, may be of some 
interest. 

Upon Sir Frederick Eoberts’s arrival at Charasia, the Herat and 
other regiments which had been in the neighbourhood of Cabul at 
the time of the Massacre were induced by Nek Mahomed .and 
other sirdars to oppose the advance of the British force, and a 
strong position w’as taken up to prevent the Sang-i-NawisIita d.efile 
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being forced. Gruns were placed in positioBj commands distri- 
buted, and an effort made to figbt a battle with some approach to 
European methods. At the same time regiments were strengthened 
by a number of the city people and by tribesmen from the 
Chardeh Valley and Koh-Daman. For all practical purposes, 
howeyer, the action was fought on the Afghan side by regular 
troops, and the poor show they made against General Baker's 
2,000 men, gave evidence of the w’eakiiess before suspected. Our 
enemy waas w^ell armed with Enfield ' and Snider ' rifles, had plenty 
of, ammunition, and was in. a position which w^ell-traiiied troops 
could, have held against great odds ; and yet on their left .Major 
White, with 100 Highlanders, drove them from their most advanced 
position, while on their right the 72nd and 5th Ghoorkas, with & 
few companies of the 5th P.I. and the 2Srd Pioneers (supported 
only by four mountain guns), turned their flaii,k and drove them 
in Qpnfusion back upon Indikee. Their rifle-fire wns w-ell sustained 
and very rapid, but badly directed and not iiiicler control, and our 
men passed safely upwards with the storm of bullets rushing far 
above their heads. There was no counter-attack made, although 
W’e had practically no supports to fall back upon, and any rush 
would have involved the brigade in a very awhw^ard position. On 
the road leading to the Sang-i-Nawishta tangi the enemy had 
twenty-six or thirty guns opposed to our single battery (G-3), and 
yet our artillery held its own with ease, and succeeded in dis- 
mounting some of their Armstrong breech-loaders. Their leaders 
had shown great patience and skill in placing their guns on com- 
manding points, but the gunners were firing almost at random, as 
their training was of a superficial land. Had the ranges been 
marked out, as at Ali Musjid, they w^ould have done better ; but 
our rapid advance destroyed what little confidence they might have 
felt in their own weapons. 

Again, on October 8th, they were bold enough to engage in an 
artillery duel, and from Asmai answered our guns on the Sherder- 
wraza, shot for shot. But not a man w^as w-oiinded by their fire, 
although round-shot, shrapnel and common shell wem all tried 
by their leaders. From this moment the Afghan army ceased to 
exist as a real body, yet in the actions w^hich afteiwvards took 
place we had always fiercer fighting and much greater determina- 
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lion sliown on tlie part of the aclTersary. The sepoys and sowars 
dispersed to their homes, carrying their arms and aioMimition 
with them 5 but sinking their drill and discipline and looking upon 
themselyes as once more tribesmen, but better armed than in the 
days when they had only matchlocks and jkemils as firearms. 
The rising in December was not a re-organization of the army, 
but a gathering of all the fighting-men from Ghazni to Charikar 
in answer to the appeal of the moollahs to their fanaticism. The 
short-lived success which foilow’ed was due chiefly to the leading 
of the ghazis, who knew* no more of generalship or discipline 
than our own dhoolie- bearers. Occasionally we saw* some sort of 
marshalling going on in the leading lines, in which the best-armed 
men w*ere placed, but this w^as due more to the desire on the part 
of the leaders to make the most of their strength than to any 
idea of forming the mob into battalions. Mahomed Jan and 
Mushk-i-Alam trusted to numbers and to fanaticism, not -.to 
discipline, to win their battles, and their trust w*as fully justified. 
The losses they suffered w’ere proportionately small. Our artil- 
lery could never he concentrated on a particular regiment or squad- 
ron, but had to be directed upon men in small scattered groups, 
or on a line extending for many miles across the country. Again, 
when the unsuccessful attack upon Sherpur w*as made, the retreat 
or rather dispersion of the 50,000 men was so rapid, owing 
to no regular army being with them, that we wrere powerless to 
overtake the fugitives ; they had spread themselves broadcast over 
the country, hidden their arms, and had once more begun to play 
the part of an innocent peasantry. 

The reason for the signal failure of Shere Ali’s system is to be 
found, as I have said, chiefly in the want of skilled leaders, more 
particularly of regiments ; but there is a further explanation, and 
one which makes intelligible the comparatively slight losses we 
suffered when our troops were greatly outnumbered. In our own 
army, even with all the trouble and care devoted to instructing the 
men in the 'principles of musketry, the rifle-fire is deplorably 
bad ; thousands of rounds are expended with very poor results, 
and company officers grow despondent when volley after volley is 
fired and no impression is made upon the enemy. If this be the 
ease with our well-disciplined troops, it may be readily believed 


that Afghan sepoys are . far worse. , I learned from one of 
them in Oabul that although Enfielcls and Sniders were seiwed 
out, each man only receiYed three rounds of ammunition per year 
with which to gain a knowledge of his weapon, and that conse- 
quently they knew practically nothing of the capalnlities of tlieir 
rifles. They felt that? at close quarters they might possibly hit 
their man,, but at longer ranges they could not hope to shoot 
well. Their natural steadiness of hand and perfect eyesight, of 
course, served them in good stead ; but position drill, the inanipii- 
lation and sighting of the rifle, were generally a mystery to them. 
This was the cause of defeat when opposed to our regiments, 
though holding positions, such as the Ptdwar and Ciiarasia hills, 
which were capable of grand defence. For a time they fired rapidly 
and resolutely, but seeing no effect produced, and our skirmishing 
line always moving forward, they lost heart and abandoned position 
after position, until they had at last to make a hasty retreat. 
Again, with the artillery : to each gun issued from the Bala Hissar 
Arsenal one cartridge was served out, and when this had been 
fired and the gun had stood the test, no further practice was 
allowed. Could the gunners hope to attain proficiency under such 
conditions ? This economy of ammunition was doubtless due to 
the difficulties of manufacture and the necessity, of husbanding 
cartridges ; but it was a short-sighted policy, and one which an 
Amir at all versed in the art of warfare would never have 
adopted. 

If the time should ever arrive when Afghanistan becomes a pro- 
tected State under the guidance of the Indian Government, a.iid 
the people should recognize the advantages to be gained by an 
alliance with the British, the best plan would be, not to create a 
regular army, but to turn the population into a huge militia. The 
peasantry would not object to annual trainings, and if the princi- 
ple were adopted of issumg hr^ech^oaderg ordy, iiistriicting the 
men in their use and allowing them a fairly large number of rounds 
to be fired under the eye of their officers, and not to be retained under 
any circumstances, a splendid contingent could be formed. The 
men might retain their rifles, but the reserve ammunition should 
be stored in such a way that they could not gain access to it. .In, 
time of war they would assemble with rifles ' in their hands, 
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but witli empty ammunition pouclies; and upon tlie discretion of 
our officers would depend tlie number of rounds to be served out 
to them. Tile mercenary army we have raised in India owes 
its strength to the system of class regiments, and Afghanistan 
could be similarly dealt with. No combination between Pathans 
and Hazaras wmuld ever take place, and with the latter kept fully 
armed and equipped doing garrison duty, the militia could be 
called out as a Landwehr ^Yhen occasion arose. These ideas may 
of course seem to some Quixotic, but perhaps before another 
generation has passed away they may be realized. If the French 
can reconcile Arabs to serve in the Algerian army, there should be 
]}iit little difficulty in creathig, hereafter, an Afghan militia — 
always provided that our influence is supreme in the country, 
and the kingdom enjoying the beiieiits of our administra- 
tion. 

When the irregular levies come to he considered, we are bound 
to admit at once that the fanaticism which animates many of their 
number often makes them formidable enemies. Their ghazis 
make splendid leaders in an attack. The word ^^ghazi” has 
come to mean in '\Testern eyes something very different from its 
legitimate signification. It originally meant a conqueror, or great 
hero, and in this sense it is used in modern Turkey. Osman 
Pasha w’as dubbed Ghazi ” when his splendid resistance to the 
Piussians saved for a time the fate of his country ; and the title is 
one held in the highest respect by Mahomedans. From ^’con- 
queror ” the meaning has passed into low^er grades, one of the 
commonest being ‘‘a gallant soldier” (especially .combating 
infidels) ; and at last, in the common course of events, it has been 
appropriated in tbe all- comprehensive vocabulary of the English 
language with a distinct and localized meaning. To us, now, a 
ghazi is simply a man upon whom fanaticism has had so pov^erfiil 
an effect that all physical fear of death is swamped in his desire to 
take the life of a Kafir, and, wdth his soul purified by the blood of 
the unbeliever, to be translated at once to Paradise. A true ghazi 
counts no odds too great to face, no danger too menacing to he 
braved : the certainty of death only adds to his exaltation ; and, 
as ill the case of other madmen, desperation and insensibility to 
consequences add enormously to his muscular pow-ers and en- 
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durance. .To kill suck a man is sometimes so difficult a task, at 
close quarters, tkat our men liave learned to respect tlieir peculiar 
mode of fighting, and a rifle-bullet at a fair distance checks, the 
ghazi’s course before he can close upon his assailants with the 
terribly sharp knife he knows so well how to use. If eTery Afghan 
were a ghazi, as I ohce said during the ' siege ' of Sherpur, ou,r 
defences would haye been carried, and enormous slaughter would 
have followed on both sides ; but ghazis are fe'w and .far between, 
though a spurious imitation is not uncommon. This imitation is 
often taken for the real article, whereas hhang or some other 
stimulant is the motive power, and not desperate fanaticism. The 
misuse of the word ghazi’’ is strikingly seen in the accounts of 
the last war forty years ago. We are told of bands of gliazis, 
many thousands strong, harassing the retreating army and ciittiiig 
off stragglers ; and these ghazis are always spoken of as being 
quije out of the control of Akhbar Khan. If they had been true 
ghazis they would have made short work of our little army long 
before it reached the Khurd Cabul. Their fanaticism would have 
carried them into the midst of the soldiers ; for what resistance 
can be made to madmen who desire death, and have thrown all 
thoughts of retreat to the winds ? Only a few weeks after the 
dispersion of Mahomed Jan’s army from before Sherpur, absurd 
alarmist telegrams were circulated in India and England of a 
gathe.ring of 20,000 ghazis on the Ghazni Eoad, only fifty miles 
from Cabul, and another disaster w'as foretold by every croaker, 
who found as much comfort in the awful word ‘'"ghazi” as did 
the old rroman in many-sjllabled Mesopotamia. If that number 
of ghazis had been within fifty miles of us, w^e might, indeed, 
have had our wnrk cut out for us ; but not in the w 4 ole of 
Afghanistan could so many be found. It is not given to every 
man to rise to such a pitch of religions exaltation, and fortunate 
for an ""infidel ” army it is not. To see how’ thousands of ghazis 
are always being spoken of, one w^ould imagine they wmre a pow’erfiil 
clan, similar to the Ghilzais, Kohistanis, or Afridis. Just. as the 
shining light of a missionary meeting at home described "" zenana 
missions” as being missions sent to Zenana, % district, of 
Northern India, fruitful and densely-populated, . but with, its 
wretched inhabitants steeped in heathen ignorance,” so do sen- 
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sation-mongers dress out these ghazis as a distinct section of 
Patlians, who gather together in their thonsaiicls wheiierer there is 
an appeal to arms. To them it would seem as easy to collect- 
ghazis as to gather grapes — and certainly the two products are 
noteworthy enough in this sterile country — but practical acquaint- 
ance with the form fanaticism assumes about Cabul shows only^ 
too clearly that out of a crowd of 50,000 armed fanatics, such as 
lately held Cabul, not one in a hundred rises to the supreme rank 
of a ghazi. ' They are not born and bred to the vocation ; chance 
makes them what they are, and our men know that a stray spark 
of enthusiasm may kindle their fanaticism and send them into our 
midst. The ghazi in Afghanistan, his true abode, answers to the 
assassin in Western countries, where enthusiasm in religious or 
political matters arouses him to shoot a priest at the altar, or stab 
a king in Ms palace. How the ghazi, the conqueror of death,” 
as he deserves to be called, rises into being may be told -vpith 
sufficient local colouring to make the story more than common- 
place. 

An infidel army is in occupation of the country, and under the 
outward cloak of sudden submission is hidden deep hatred of tKe 
intruders on account of race and religion. In every village and 
hamlet the men listen eagerly to the preaching of the moollahs^ 
who stir up their passions by lying stories of the coming time 
v/hen their religion will be insulted and their zenanas violated by 
the Kafirs. The appeal is made first to the two objects most 
precious in the eyes of an Afghan or of any other Mahomedan— 
liis faith and his women. When passions have been deeply enough 
stiiTecl, the moollah warms to his w^ork. A Koran, wrapped and 
rewrapped in silks, and carefully protected from defiling influences, 
is drawn from the priest’s breast, and every passage imposing upon 
true Mahomedans the duty of destroying all unbelievers is quoted 
with vehement eloquence. The moollah is to these ignorant 
peasants the link between this world and the next ; in him they 
place all trust ; and as they listen to his fierce harangues, they 
are ready to do all that he requires of them. He is vested with 
mysterious attributes, rising dceasionally to miracle-working ; and 
with quiet assurance he promises that, if they attack the infidels 
** in the proper spirit and in Ml faith,” bullets shall turn harm- 


lessly aside, bajonets shall not pierce them, and their poshteens 
thrown over the cannon’s month shall cheek shot and shell. The 
priesthood in all ages have traded upon the crediiiitj of the people, 
and have abused their power without qualms of conscience to 
obtain their ends. Is it any more wonderful that an Afghan 
tribesman, shut out from the wonders of the outer 'world/ should 
believe the clap-trap of Ms priest, than that highlT-ciiltiired 
scholars in the full glare of civilization slioiikl accept the dogmas 
of Papal In'fanibilit}^- or a crowd of devotees watch with awe- 
stricken faces the liquefaction, periodically, of the blood c*f a saint 
dead and gone ages ago ? Yet such things have lieeii in modem 
Europe, and the w^orld has forgotten to smile. The mocdlah is 
merely a clever trickster in his own sphere, though, like many 
other priests, he comes often to believe in his own supernatural 
powders, and then sinks to the level of his followers. And the 
ghazi is the creature of the moollah. The latter’s eloquence is 
listened to by some more than usually susceptible villager, lyhose 
enthusiasm is aroused to fever heat by a glowing story of a ghazi, 
wiio w^ent into the infidel camp, cut down two or three Kafirs, and 
(Tied the death of a martyr, his soul going straight to the laps of 
the houriSf and his name living for ever among his kindred. 
Shall he not emulate such a glorious example, so that his children 
and his children’s children may hand dowm his name to all 
generations as a Gha-zi Allah-din — a Champion of the Faith?” 
The mooUah's preaching has had its efiect, and a ghazi has been 
called into being. If a great jehad is being preached, that man 
wall always be in ' the forefront of the battle, and will probably 
carry the standard of his clan, blessed by'' the moollah wiio has 
aroused the tribesmen. The fiery cross, wdiich wns sped from end 
to end of the Scottish Highlands in the old days, wdien the call to 
arms was made, w’as no more pow’erful than is the Koran now, 
carried from village to village by the mooUah of Afghanistan. But 
a few weeks ago the arch-rnoo?lul, 'Miishk-i-Alaiii, sent out his 
message from Gharkh, and ho W' well it w^as responded to w^e, are 
livii'sg witnesses-." ' Witli ghazis in their midst tolead the timorous, 
and ntodlalm ahvays at hand to fan their fanaticism, Mahomed J aiTs 
rabble did wonders. How the ghazis acquitted themselves,' on? 
men well know— many poor fellow^s to their cost. . . 
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In tlie action in, the Chardeh Yalley the standard-hearers 
rnshed on even when our cavalry charged, and no more reckless 
rush was ever made* Many went down, but about them were 
others equal in desperation. A trooper of the 9th transfixed a 
man with his lance : the ghazi wriggled up like an eel, grasped 
the lance with his left hand, and,wvith one stroke of the knife, cut 
through the lancer’s hand and the tough shaft as it had been of 
tinder. This is not romancing: the trooper is still living, but 
minus the fingers of his right hand. On the 13th December, 
when the 92nd Highlanders stormed the Takht-i-Shah Peak, 
isolated bands of ghazis stood to their posts wdien their comrades 
w^ere in full retreat, and were shot and bayoneted in desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters. On the 14th the ghazis were so pro- 
minent, that Mahomed Jan o^ved ail his success to their daring 
leadership up the Asmai Heights, although many a wdiite-clothed 
figure went dowm before that success was gained. In the eMiy 
part of the day the last sungar on the Asmai Heights w^as held by 
a score of these fanatics when all else had fled. The banners were 
planted on the rude stone walls ; and when Colonel Brownlow’ and 
the Highlanders made the final rush, the scene was an exciting one. 
What could be finer than the desperate leap out of the simgar by 
the ghazi wdio attacked Lance-Corporal Seller, our first man for- 
ward ? Nothing but fanatical madness could have drawn a man 
from the temporary shelter of the sungar while there w^as still a 
chance of escape down the hill; the ghazi fulfilled Ms kismM; 
so let us hope all is well with him. Then, when the enemy 
streamed out from Indikee into the Chardeh Valley, and came 
straight upon the hills held by our troops, their standard-bearers, 
chiefly ghazis, were well in front, and the rush upwards was led by 
these men, who at times were 100 yards in front of the main body. 
When our men were forced back from the conical hill, the ghazis 
were the first to crown the rocks ; and the splendid way in which 
they planted their standards on the Asmai Heights as the High- 
landers and Guides were withdrawn, was worthy of all respect. 
The steady volleys of Colonel Brownlow’s men kept back the main 
body; but yard by yard, as our soldiers fell back, flags were 
pushed up from behind protecting rocks, their bearers being at 
times within fifty paces of our rifles. With such leaders, even 
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cowards must liave rushed on, and it must have been a proud 
moment for the ghazis when they held the crest of the hill, and 
watched onr troops slowly filing off into Sherpiir. 

They played the same prominent part during the siege, but they 
w’ere ill-supported, and though a few succeeded once in placing a 
flag within 250 yards of the comer bastion looking towards Deh- 
i-Afghan, not a man remained, when night fell, to remove their 
cherished trophy : our Martinis had proved too fatal at so short 
a range. In the final assault on December 2 Srd, the fanatical 
leaders were again in the van ; and if they had been followed by 
the thousands who hung back so irresolutely, then there might have 
been a hand-to-hand fight in our trenches. In isolated instances, 
a ghazi would be seen within a few score yards of our defences, 
only to go down riddled through and through, though one more 
desperate than his companions reached the abattis and had begun 
to pull away the intercepting branches when he also was shot. To 
quote more instances of the audacity of the ghazi would he use- 
less. I have said enough to prove his recklessness and to show 
tl\at, with an army of such men against us, even our splendid 
arms and steady discipline might avail nothing. But the true 
ghazi is a phenomenon — he at least deserves the scientific and 
sonorous title— and even Afghan fanaticism cannot bring forth 
many, however great may he the eloquence of the moollahs. Of 
the more despicable ghazi — the man who runs amuck in an infidel 
camp or waylays a Kafir in the streets of a cit}~I have nothing to 
say. Cahul has been free from such pests, and we do not wish to 
hear the cry of ghazi ! ” raised. The fanatic generally takes so 
much killing that our revolver ammunition would run short were 
he to put in an appearance periodically. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

—Probable Movements of tbe Two Sird-ir^?— ^41, 

His Struggle with Shore Ali-TaKw S^ p Abdur Eahmau Khau- 
Elebard Poliook’s Estimate of his Chaiacto-His Epkr“““^n‘“ « ” 

Biography of Mushk-i-Alam, the .T/ooM-ffi, P . 7 “™ 

Hasan Khan’s Life— His Eussian Proclivities— AsmatnUahTh ** Mahomed 

Ghilzais-Daoud Shah’s Career-Sems under 
Reasons for his Deportation to India. 

It would be scarcely worth while to reproduce letters which dealt 
chiefly with current rumours of Mahoiied Jan’s movements, and I 
vrll therefore only give extracts sufficient to make clear the CCTirse 
of events. Our Governor of Kohistan was never able to get be- 
yond Baba Kuch Xar, and Mahomed Jan’s agents in Locrar 
Wardab, and Maidan were constantly heard of. Writinrr^on 
February 1, I said : — 

It seems likely that we shall have to visit Ghazni, which is 
now the head-quarters of the malcontents, unless some declara- 
tion of policy by the Home Government puts an end to our occu- 
pation of Cabul. General Roberts has asked for the heavy bat- 
tery to be sent up from Peshawur, and with three 40-pounders 
and two 8-inch howitzers, we could batter the Ghazni fortress 
about the ears of its defenders. In Sherpur the guns captured 
from the enemy in October are being tried, and a certain number 
found serviceable are being put in order. Some gan-ison artilleiy- 

men from Peshawur are being sent up, and will form our garrison 
battery here. 

The political dead-lock remains unchanged. Our policy of 
“ benevolent inactivity ’* has not altogether pleased some of the 
local sirdars, who are nothing, if not place-hunters. They have 
seen Wali Mahomed made Governor of Cabul, and no doubt it was 
expected that positions of “ trust ” would be assigned to them. But 
they have been disappointed, and, in return, have vented their 
anger and disgust by posting four or five seditious placards on the 
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walls of the city. The tenor of these was to point out how much 
better off the people were under the old Amirs than under General 
Eoberts, whom they accuse of sinning through foolishness and 
ignorance” — perhaps of their own personal wants. Such abuse 
hurts no one, and can have but little effect upon the popular 
mind, for there can be no mistake as regards our leniency towards 
Gabul itself. The appointment of Mr. Lepei Griffin to be Chief 
Political, Officer here has been annonnced by the GoTernment of 
India, and has giTen general satisfaction in cantonments, as , the 
political work now done by the General will be minimised, and his 
hands will be free to deal more fully with matters purely military. 
One thing is fervently desired, and that is that Mr. Lepei Griffin 
will come with a programme of policy in his pocket, as it is too 
aggravating to have a General and his army in the unpleasant 
position of a ship at sea without, orders : liable to be knocked 
about by every gale that blows, and yet without any port to make 
for. The best crew in the world w^onlcl giw discontented under 
such circumstances. We have had our buffeting, and have 
W'eathered it, and now we should like fair w^eather and clear 
instructions as to our future destination, 

l&th Fehniary, 

It is rather difficult at present to follow the movements of 
Abdur Eahman Khan, whose name now is oftener in men’s 
mouths than that of any other Afghan chief of importance. As 
I predicted, Abdur Eahman seems likely to play a leading part in 
Afghanistan, and his reported arrival in Baclakshan shows that his 
influence Inay be felt upon local politics at any moment. We 
have always had much trouble in getting news of Turkistaii' 
affairs; and though wre heard from European telegrams that 
Abdur Eahman had been dismissed^ by the Eussiaiis, and had 
started to try his fortunes again in Afghanistan, we could not 
gain trustworthy reports of his arrival south of the Oxiis. Once, 
it is true, he was said to be at'Balkh ; but no 'confirmation of the 
report was forthcoming, 'and it was soon disbelieved. Now’',' 'at 
last, W6 have new^ accounts of his movements. Merchants in 
Cabul have received letters from agents at Balkh, in wffiich' it is 
distinctly stated that' the exiled ' son of Mir ' Afzul 'Khan 
Badakshan, with 8, GOO Turcomans, and is preparing 'to make 
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good Ms claims to the AmirsMp. Without jamping to any rash 
conclusions, it may be possible to explain clearly enough the train 
of circumstances which have brought Abdur Eah'man once more 
to the front. The death of Shore Ali .and the accession of Yakub 
Khan might have tempted him to make another effort for the 
throne ; but without the assistance and countenance of Russia 
he could scarcely hope to be successful. To raise an army money 
is needed ; and though the Russians were considerate enough to 
pay the exiled piince a liberal pension, they were too anxious to 
keep on good terms with England to subsidize a pretender to the 
Amirship just when the Treaty of Gundamak had been signed, 
xibdur Rahman may have been convinced, also, that Yakub Khan 
would never be strong enough to carry out the treaty, and that 
his downfall, either at the hands of his own subjects or of the 
British, wnuld leave Cabul open to other competitors. The mas- 
sacre of our Envoy, the march of Sir E. Roberts’s force upon 
Cabul, ^ and the dispersion of the rebel army, followed each other 
so rapidly, that the country was paralysed as far as active resist- 
ance went. The flight of Nek Mahomed (uncle of Abdur Rahman) 
to Russian territory was the signal for the collapse of the Afghan 
army, and doubtless the fugitive General warned his nephew that, 
to attempt any campaign while the British were posing as the 
protectors of Yakub Khan and the conquerors of Cabul, wnuld be 
little shoi-t of madness. Besides, if Yakub Khan were to be 
reinstated, and his rule made secure by a new British alliance, 
rebellion against him would be full of danger. That, in ease of 
certain contingencies, a plan of action was arranged between 
Abdur Rahman and Nek Mahomed would appear certain ; and it 
is half-suspected that Russian sympathy was freely extended to 
them, and a hint given that practical aid would also be afforded 
when the plan was ripe for execution. They were waiting upon 
Providence ; and the first reward for their patience was the deport- 
ation of Yakub Khan to India on December 1st, and the assump- 
tion by the British of the temporary sovereignty of Cabul. The 
Amirship thus became vacant ; and Abdur Rahman, as the son of 
Mir Afzul Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahomed, could fairly lay claim 
to the throne. Yakub Khan’s son was a mere child ; there was 
no one of any great influence in the British camp who could hope 


to be SEceessful as Amir ; and wlio so likely to be welcomed by 
tlio people as Abdnr Eahman, a favourite alike witb tlie army and 
tlie tribes ? Tbe jehad preached by Mnshk-i-Alam^ and the tem- 
porary success of Mahomed Jan’s army at Sherpur, must have 
more than ever convinced the exiles that their chance had come 
and their plan might be put to the test. What that plan was can 
only be judged by after-events; but its broad outlines seem to 
have been the raising and equipping of a body of Turcoman horse 
and the crossing of the Oxus at two points- Abdur Ealimau 
directed his steps towards Badakshan, W'here his wife’s kinsmen 
are in power ; w’hile Xek Mahomed passed into Tiirkistan by the 
Kilif ferry, fifty miles north-west of Balkh. Abdur Ilahmaii-s 
force is said to have been 2,000 or 3,000 Turcoman liorRcmen ; 
and his treasure-chest, by native report, contained 12 lakhs of 
rupees in Bokhara gold tillahs when he crossed the river. Nek 
Mahomed’s escort is also made up of Turcomans ; and his object 
seems to be to gain over Gholam Hyder, Governor of Turkistan, 
while Abdur Eahman raises levies in Badakshan. A powerful 
combination would thus be formed north of the Hindu Kush ; and 
by the spring, which brings with it the melting of the snows and 
the opening of the Passes about Charikar and Bamian, the pre- 
tender to the throne should have under his orders a well-equipped 
and numerous army. Perhaps the most important w^ork to bo 
done before Abdur Eahman could move out of Badakshan w’as the 
gaining of Gholam Hyder’s co-operation. In a letter wiitten two 
months ago I showed that the Governor of Turldstan really held 
only the country south of the Oxus between Aebak and Akcha ; a 
Kirghiz chief having raided into the districts west of Akclia, while 
the Khan of Kuiiduz (120 miles east of Balkh) w’as supreme in 
the hill - country between Aebak and Badakshan. Gholam 
Hyder’ s pow’cr lies mainly in his possession of one or tw^o. field 
batteries, and in having under Ms orders ■ several regiments of 
cavalry and infantry, many of whom are well-armed wuth rifles 
made on English patterns. ' From reports which have reached,, 
Cabiil it would appear that he .was very uneasy wdien the fact of 
Abdur Rahman’s and Nek .Mahomed’s presence to east and dvest, 
of him became knowm. He was at first doubtful of their inten- 
tions, and, as a precautionary measure, massed 'his cavalry and' 
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guns at Mazar-i-Sharif, one march south-east of Balkh. In the 
meantime Ahdur Eahman, with the aid of his 12 lakhs (of ^ieh 
it is shrewdly suspected that at least half was given to him as a 
subsidy by the Eussians), was maldng it clear in the eyes of the 
Badakshanis that his new expedition was something more than a 
visionary attempt to regain Cabul. One of his wives is a daughter 
of Jehandar Shah, late Mir of Badakshan, whose son now governs 
at Faizabad, the capital of this northern province. So suceessfui 
has Abdur Eahman been, that he has not only won over the Badak- 
shanis, but also the Khan of Kunduz, who has offered liim help 
in his new venture. Eumour also states that Gholam Hyder has 
cast in his lot with the pretender, and that an amicable meetint' 
between their forces is to take place at Mazar-i- Sharif. Of eourse° 
it is possible that affairs have not run so smoothly as represented • 
but still native rumour is wonderfully correct as a rule, and the 
appearance of Abdur Eahman is a new and most important factor 
in the Afghan problem. He has with him Ishak Khan, son of 
Sii-dar Azim Khan, who was Amir for a short time when Shere 
Ali’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb. I have before spoken of 
Abdur Eahman’s popularity, and his soldierly qualities .are uni- 
versally acknowledged. What his future plans may be, can only 
be conjectured. The timid and characterless sirdars we have now 
with us are rather alarmed at his approach, and their uneasiness 
is, perhaps, justifiable. Probably, in the spring, he may march 
an army from Balkh through Khulm, Aebak, and Saighan to 
Bamian, or he may try the more easterly route over the Hindu 
Kush to Charikar and Kohistan. What our course of.action will 
be in such a case, I am not prepared to say; but that Abdur 
Eahman may yet be Amir of Afghanistan, is quite within the 
range of possibility. But for the fatal taint of Eussian influence, 
which it is only fair to suppose has affected his character during 
his stay in Tashkend, he ivould make a nominee whom we could 
trust, for his ability is beyond question. 

The following is a short sketch of his life — a life w'hich has been 
stormy even for an Afghan prince. His father wus Mahomed 
Afzul khan, eldest son of the Dost Mahomed; but on his mother’s 
side he has Populzai blood in his veins. In 1863-64, when the 
death of the Dost had rendered the throne vacant, Afzul Khan, as 


eldest son of tiie deceased Amir, objected to Ms claims being set 
aside in faTonr of Ms younger lialf-brotlierj Shore AM, and soon 
the country was in a state of civil war, Abdur Piahman was 
placed by his father in charge of Takhtipiil, in TurMstan, and 
showed some genius as a soklier, but was eTentually obliged to 
confess himself beaten ^by Shere AH's forces. He made a half- 
hearted submission j and^ being suspected of still intriguing in 
favour of his father, was summoned to GabuL This order he re- 
fused to obey ; but, dreading the conBef|iienccs, lied across the 
Oxus into Bokhara, wdiere many other sirdars had taken refuge. 
Tiirkistan was still very unsettled, and Alxlur Ealiman induced 
inaiij of the garrison of Balkh to desert Shere All and cross into 
Bokhara. The Amir of that Edianate openly espoused his cause, 
and aided him in many ways, With a small, but well-equipped, 
force he at last recrossed the Oxus and made for Akclia, then in 
charge of Faiz Mahomed Khan. The latter, finding himself 
unequal to any successful resistance, tlireve over Shere Ali and 
united his garrison with the force from Bokhara. The Governor 
of Tiirkistan, Fateh Mahomed Ivlian, was not so easily won over, 
and resisted the new army. His soldiers, howeier, proved faith- 
less ; and, leaving them to follow their own course of action, he 
fled from Tiirkistan. Abdur Eahman thus found himself, in a 
few v'ecks, at the,, head of a feirly powerful army ; and, pushing 
on to Takhtipul, he resumed his old position as Governor. Tiirk- 
istaii had thus fallen easily into his hands, and so striking was 
his success, that he resolved upon a march to CabuL His uncle, 
Azirn Khan, a man of some ability, Joined him ; and Shere Ali 
still having with Mm Afzul Khan, a prisoner, v;as forced to leave liis 
capital. On the 24th of February, Abdur Eahman entered the 
city without opposition ; but he had still to deal with Shere Ali, 
wiio was collecting an army in the South. In May, the two armies 
came into collision at Sheikhabad, on the Ghazni Road, and Abdur 
Rahman gained a complete victory. His father ivas released and 
was proclaimed Amir in place of Shere Ali, But Afzul Khan, a 
confirmed drunkard, wus but a weak and incapable ruler, and his 
brother, Azini Khan, practically held all power in his hands. 
Abdur Rahman then, full of energy and flushed with success, tried 
to counteract his uncle's schemes ; and the quarrel might have 
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widened into a serious breach between the two had not the pre- 
sence of Shere Ali, with a second army at Candahar, made it 
imperative to sink all differences before a common danger. Uncle 
and nephew again took the field, and marching southwards through 
Ghazni, met and defeated Shere Ali’s army at Khelat-j-Ghilzai. 
This was on the 16th of January, 1867. Sut opposition still had 
to be encountered, Faiz Mahomed, half-brother of Shere Ali, hav- 
ing raised another army in support of the es- Amir’s cause. Abdur 
Rahman was again successful in his military operations, defeating 
Faiz Mahomed at Kila Allahdad on the 17th of September, 1867^ 
But, while thus fighting with invariable success for his father, he 
had to meet the designs of his uncle, whose ambition was to be 
himself Amir. Afzul Khan died in Cabul while his son was 
absent with the army; and when Abdur Rahman returned to the 
capital, he found his uncle, Azim lOian, in possession of the 
throne. The old quarrels broke out afresh, Abdur Rahman 
naturally feeling aggrieved that, after all his successes, the Amir- 
ship had slipped through his hands. Again fresh complications 
in Turkistan saved an open rupture : Abdur Rahman started for 
the northern province and tried to subdue the Usbeg chiefs. In 
this he w’as unsuccessful, the Mir of Maemena, a district between 
Balkh and Herat, sturdily resisting all attack, and eventually 
forcing Abdur Rahman to fall back upon Takhtipul. The absence 
of the young soldier in the north had been Shere Ali’s opportunity. 
His forces were successful in Western Afghanistan, and he was 
soon de facto Amir. Abdur Rahman’s position in Turldstan then 
became untenable ; his soldiers, hearing that Shere Ah was once 
more in possession of Cabul, lost heart and deserted ; and in 
January 1869, in conjunction with Azim Khan, he was once more 
a fugitive. After Azim Khan had appealed to the Indian Govern- 
ment for help, and had been refused, the two sirdars sought 
refuge in Persia, and afterwards in the trans-Osus Khanates. 
Azim Khan died in October 1869; and Abdur Rahman, still 
entertaining his idea of regaining Cabul, went to Khiva. Here 
his intrigues to raise a force with which to conquer Afghan- 
Turkistan met with such slight success, that he turned his steps 
to Bokhara. Living as a refugee in that Khanate was Jehandar 
Shah, ex- Mir of Badakshan. This chief had heartily aided Afzul 
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Elian in Lis straggle for tke throne, and to cement the alliance 
Lad given Lis sister in marriage to Azim Ivliaii, and Ms daughter 
to ALdnr Ealiman* SLerc Ali, in August 1869, induced tLe 
BadaksLan sirdars to depose JeLandar SLaL, who was imprisoned 
in Lis own capital of Faizabad. He persuaded Lis late subjects 
to grant Lis release and crossed tbe Oxns to Kulab, where Abdiir 
Ibtbman joined him. Their intrigues to gain possession of 
Badukslian were on the basis of raising a force of Tureomaiis on 
the north, while the Mir of Macmena, with an army of Ushegs, 
co-operated with them from the west through Balkli and luinduz. 
TLe want of money wiis a great obstacle to success, and Abdiir 
EaLnian conceived the idea of supplicating aid from Eiissia. 
While JeLandar SLaL ivent to CLitral, to seek aid from Aman-ul- 
Mulk, chief of that country, Abdur Eahman lef: Bokhara for 
Samarcand, and reached Tashkend in May 1870. General Kaiif- 
maim received him iiospitahly, but was deaf to ali Lis appeals for 
troops to aid him in coiic|uering Afghan-Turkistan. A pension of 
about £ 5,000 sterling was assigned to him, but a refusal w’as 
giyen to Lis rec|uest to \isit St. Petersburg and represent Lis case 
to the Czar. When Schuyler saw* him, he expressed a confident 
belief that with £50,000 to raise and equip an mmy lie could once 
more make himself supreme in Afghanistan. With this one idea 
in Lis mind lie was saving nine-tenths of Lis pension, and hinted 
that, under favourable conditions, he might be aided by Russia. 
JeLandar Shah, after raising an unsuccessful insurrection in 
Badakshaii in 1873, Joined Lis son-in-law* at Samarcand in 1875, 
but Las since died. 

Of Abdur Rahman's character I Lave spoken in a previous 
letter ; and the following estimate of Lis ability by Sir EicLartl 
Pollock, late Commissioner of Pesliawmr, is worth quoting as some- 
what confirming my viewu Sir Richard Pollock wiites Abdur 
Raliman was well thought of as a soldier and commander wiien in 
charge of the army, but show’ed less talent for administrativo 
work. He has now* test all his possessions, both at his home and 
his place of refuge, and has no resources by which lie could collect 
a party. Without help as to monej' or arms, he could do nothing. 
If supplied w’ith money by Russia or Boldnira, and promised a 
backing, he might attempt to recover his position. Probably, 
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sacli' an attempt would be unsuccessful, if made in the Amir’s 
(Sliere Ali) lifetime. If later, after the' Amir’s death, and when 
Tiirkistan had Mir Alam Khau' as Govemor, or some equally 
corrupt, incapable person, the issue might be in Abdar Eahman's 
favour, as far as Turkistan is concerned. On the Amir’s death 
such an attempt may be looked upon as' likely, unless a good 
Governor should previously have taken Mir Alam’s place. Abdur 
Eahman’s influence has already declined rapidly, and fortune is 
never likely to favour him again to the extent it did when he wa.s 
fighting for Azim and AfzuL There was strong sympathy on the 
part of the nation for the elder sons, who had been set aside by 
the Dost in favour of Shere Ali Khan. Besides, the King of 
Bokhara afforded assistance, w-hich he is not likely now or later to 
give.” This memorandum was -written before the breach between 
Shere Ali and the Indian Government ; but its remarks are still 
applicable. Abdur Eahman seems, without doubt, to have been 
supplied with means by the Russians, and he has an incapable 
person ” Governor of Turkistan — Gholam Hyder ; so that it would 
not be unlikely if he possessed himself of the northern province 
in a few months. The old sympathy in his flivour may once more 
be revived, and we could scarcely dispute his authority, unless w'e 
were prepared to begin a campaign via Bamian in the spring. If 
Abdur Eahman is ambitious enough not only to claim Turkistan, 
but Cabul also, we shall either have to meet his forces in the field, 
or to ofter him the Amir ship and our support in the future. Whether 
he would prefer England to Russia, yet remains to be seen. 

What Abdur Rahman’s relations have been with the Eussians — 
and, perha|)s, still are — may be judged from a letter, vmtten in 
May 1878, by Shahgassi Sherdil Khan, then Governor of Afghan- 
Tiirkistan. He says : — 

“^Mirza Salaliuddin, whom I deputed towards Samarcand and Taslikeiid to collect 
nows from those directions, has returned and made a statement, to the effect that the 
Russians intend to induce Abdur Rahman Khan to submit to them a petition, setting 
forth that he has been putting up there a long time under the protection of the Eus'iaii 
Government ; that he has often petitioned them to help him in securing the restitution 
of his ancestral territory from the Amir of Cabul, but his prayer has not been aceened 
to; and that he has now heard that the Russians are preparing to fight against tne 
British Goyernment ; that they have sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to request Idm 
to allow passage through his country to the Russian troops going to India and returning 
therefrom, should a necessity arise for such a passage ; and that, such being 
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he offered his services ib case His Highness refuses to grant the reqnest of the Rnssian 
0-overnment to capture Balkh with a small assistance from the Czar, and then subdue 
the whole of Afghanistan, which is nob a difficult taskJ’ 

The conditions are certainly altered now, as Russia is not medi- 
tating any such Quixotic campaign as an adTanee upon India ; but 
Abdur Rahman may still be credited with a desire to capture 
Balkh with a small assistance from the Czar, and then subdue 
the whole of Afghanistan.” In any settlement we may intend 
making, it would be folly to ignore his existence altogether. If 
wc are not prepared to break up his army and drive him back 
over the Oxus, w^e had better give him frankly a chance of stating 
his ease. He might by judicious management — say the promise 
of a large annual subsidy — prove the best man wc could place 
in power as successor of the incapable Yakub lOian. 

While on the subject of biography, I may as well give a 
sligl^t sketch of the lives of some of the men who have recently 
played a prominent part in Afghan politics. We have been so shut 
off from Afghanistan for many years, that, except in a few con- 
fidential reports furnished to Government by ofiicers on the frontier, 
but little has been made knowm of the character and power of Afghan 
sirdars and chiefs. Even the Pesliaiciir Dlanj^ which has received 
contributions from men of the stamp of Sir Richard Pollock and Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, is a sealed book to all but a few favoured officials ; 
and as many of the communications to it arc of a secret nature, 
it would be idle to expect that its contents can ever become 
generally known. During our present occupation of Cabul, Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Oflicer, has been able to collect some 
data upon winch triistvrorthy biographies have been founded of 
the chiefs, and others w^ho have been hostile to. us. Incidentally, 
it has been found that our Afghan friends have some marvellous 
pedigrees, one old gentleman claiming direct descent from Adam 
himself — an ancestor, perhaps, as respectable — all circiinistaiiccs 
considered — as any he could have fallen hack upon. An Afghan 
genealogical tree is a fearful instrument of torture to apply to 
the minds of our young politicals,” for the same name occurs over 
and over again generation after generation, and the weakness of 
the men for taking wives of varied nationality causes obscure 
relationships, which are most difficult to follows It would be 
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useless' to give genealogies of men who axe only of importance as 
regards their own acts and^ personal influence ; and in now deal- 
ing with several of the best known names in Afghanistan, I shall 
merely summarize their pedigrees. The moollak wdio raised the late 
jehad deserves first place, and I will begin with a sketch of his life. 

; Din Mahomed, known as Mushk-i-Alaln (the Scent of the 
World ’*)> belongs to the Sayids of Hindustan, but Ms father’s name 
is' unknown. His ancestors were lOawaja lOiel, a section' of the 
Lukhan Khel of the Andar tribe, south of Ghazni. He married 
and settled in Afghanistan, first stnd3dng under Mahomed Wasil, 
Kakar, resident of the village of Kala Ali, in the Shilgaiii district, 
south-east of Ghazni. In the prosecution of his studies as a 
moollali he next went to Liighman, and lived in the house of one 
Abdul Hakim, a priest, from whom he gained most of his know- 
ledge. In his zeal for learning he travelled to Peshawiir and 
lived with Abdul Malik, Akhundzada. Eeturning to iifghanistan, 
he again read with Abdul Hakim for about two years, when his 
master died, leaving two young sons. Din Mahomed remained with 
them for a few years to protect their lives and property, and his 
devotion had its reward. A learned and influential man, named 
Mahomed Aslam, Sahibazda, a nephew of the deceased moollak, 
Abdul Karim, took notice of him and gave him shelter, at the 
same time teaching him all he knew% In course of time Mahomed 
Aslam nominated Din Mahomed as his successor. So far his 
life had been that of an ordinary moollali, one of gi-eat simplicity 
and occasional hardship. But we now find him showing signs of 
great zeal and energy. A w’ar broke out against the likifiristaiiis, 
and he Joined Haji Taj Mahomed Saib, known as Haji Shahid 
(a descendant of one Haji Mahomed Said, of Lahore, who had 
settled in the Surkhrud district of Jellalabad), Taj Mahomed 
was killed at Pashgarh, and Din Mahomed carried his body on 
his own shoulders to the shrine of Abdul Karim, in Lughman. 
Thence he carried it in the same fashion to Taj Mahomed’s own 
village of Masti Khel, where he buried it. This devotion caused 
his name to - become well known in Western Afghanistan, and 
his fame as a rose accordingly, ^ He returned to Ms own 

part of the country, neaiv Ghazni, and ; was for years engaged in 
teaching others. Nearly ali the moulv is of the'.Gabiil and Ghazni 
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districts are pupils of Ms, and Ms influence over siicli powerful 
tribes as tlie GMkais, Lughmanis, and Mohmuncls, lias been and 
is very great. The late jehad, wMcb was certainly one of the 
most successful ever preached in Afghanistan, was due to Ms 
summoning the tribes to arms; and it is worth noticing that, 
-^vhile Sherpiir w^as being besieged by the tribes in its immediate 
locality, the Lughmaiiis, under xismatiillah Khan, tried to block 
iho Passes, and the Mohmunds made a diversion on our lo'vor 
lino of coriimiinicalions. Miishk-i-Alam is now ninety years of 
age, and has lately sliovrn signs of approaching death. Ten 
years ago he w^as still hale and strong, and took to himself a 
young Molimund wife, who ])ore him a son, wiio is still alive, and 
is called -ibdnr Eahman, This son is actually younger than one 
of his grandsons, w’ho is twenty years of age. Miislik-i-AIam 
has two sons, Abdul Aziz and Abdul Karim, aged fifty and forty- 
five ^respectively, and these men are most active in carrying out 
their father’s orders, the old man himself being unable to rise from 
his bed, except wdieii urgent occasion gives him passing strength. 

A man of great ability, now' at enmity with us, is Mirza 
ifahomed Hasan lihan, Dahir-ul-Mulk, late Governor of Jellala- 
bad, who is acting as Mahomed Jan’s lieutenant in Logar, and 
has shown great zeal in his efforts to renew' the attack upon 
Slierpur. He is one of three grandsons of Haji Aka Ashnr, 
called Sliamilo Turk-i-Ptum. Hasan Khan has long been a 
prominent figure in the Cahul Court. He first served as an officer 
under Sirdar Ghoiam Hycler Khan, and, upon the latter’s death, 
w'as transferred to the Amir Shere Ali Khan, whom he accom- 
panied to the Umballa Conference in 1869. The Amir, on 
returning to Cabul, appointed him “ Dabir-iil-Mulk,” or Secretary 
of State, and for several years he W'as his sovereign’s chief confi- 
dant and counsellor. He was privy to all Shere All’s intrigues 
with the Eussians, and seems to have been a most trusted agent. 
Upon the death of Naib Mahomed Aslam, Governor of Turkistan, 
w'ho w'as accidentally killed by the kick of a horse, he wuis 
appointed, conjointly with Eshak Akasi (Shagliassi) Shcrdil Khan, 
Governor of Turkistan. The Eussian Mission soon afteinvarcls 
arrived on the banks of the Oxus, and Hasan Khan was deputed to 
accompany its members to Cabul. Further, when General StolietolF 
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started oiiliis return journey, Hasan Khan accompanied him, and 
Journeyed as far as Tashkend, What his instructions were from 
Shere Ali may never be known ,* but it is interesting to learn that, 
during the first campaign in November and December, 1878, 
Shere Ali had one of his ministers in Eussian Turkistan. 
!J|^on the Amir’s arrival in MI flight at ’■Mazar-i-Sharif, Hasan 
Khan Joined him. Shere Ali had then great hope that the 
Russians would aid him, and he sent Hasan Klian, Shore Ali 
Kandahari, Moollah Shah Mahomed, and Kazi Abdul Kadir to 
Tashkend. Their mission was a failure, and they returned to 
Turkistan. When news of the Amir’s death reached Tashkend, 
Yakub Khan recalled Hasan Khan from Balkh, and made him 
again Dahir-ul-Mulk. He was afterwards sent to Jelklabod as 
Governor, and remained at his post as long as Yakub Khan 
was in our camp at Sherpiir. Upon the ex- Amir being deported 
to India, Hasan Khan fled from Jellalabad, taking with him a 
lalda of rupees — revenue w-hicli he had collected for his master. He 
reached Ghazni in safety, and has since been actively engaged in 
recruiting for Mahomed Jan. He is a man of great ability and 
keenness, and is said to be ready to take any views wdiich may suit 
his purpose. This has been shown of late by his sending in 
messengers to learn how he would be treated if he made sub- 
mission to the British. There is no doubt that at heart he is 
thoroughly Eussian, his favourite uniform, ■when in full dress, 
being that of the Russian Staff. In any dealings vve may have 
with him, it wull behove us to be on our guard against this side 
of his character. He has two brothers : one Ali xVhme/l Khan, a 
colonel in a cavalry regiment, and the other Mahomed Ibrahim 
Khan, once Governor of Hazara. He has seven sons, who are as 
yet, of no consequence. 

A tribal chief, wdio, on the Jellalabad side and about the Passes 
has given us great trouble, is Asmatullali Khan, Ghilzai, of Liigli- 
man. He has far more influence andong the Ghilzais than any other 
leader, Padshah Khan being a very small person compared with 
the Lnghman chief. Asmatullah Khan’s family history affords a 
striking instance of the feuds which are so common in Afghanistan, 
where father fights against son, and brother .against brother,, as if ■ 
ties of blood w^ere of no cdnsequenee. Asmatullaix.'Khaii S;, a,B-^ 
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eestors are of tlie Mariam Kliel, a subdivision of tlie Jabbar Kliel 
section of tlie Ghilzai tribe. They are called Mariam Kliel, after 
the name of the mother, Mariam corresponding to the scriptural 
Miriam, just asibrahim answers to Abraham and Ismail to IshmaeL 
In the year of the Hejira 1157 (a.d. 1740), when xihmed Shah 
was Amir, Safa 'Khan, who had succeeded his father, Ashak 
Khan, as chief of the Mariam Khel, was dispossessed of' his 
Khanship owing to heterodoxy in his religious views. His iiepliew, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, succeeded Mm.', But about 'a.h. 1184, 
•when Taimur Shah was King, it w-as found that this mail' was such 
.a tyrant, that he also had to be thrust out of 'power. Taimur 
Shah was anxious for Safa Khan to resume the Kliansliip, and he 
did so ; but, on the day of his resumption of power, Mahomed All 
Khan murdered him. Taimur Shah seized the assassin and im- 
prisoned him ; but, as it was a blood-feud, would not put Mm to 
death. It was necessary that a near relative of Safa Khan should 
kill Mahomed Ali, and this pleasant duty fell upon Ahmad IDian, 
son of Safa Khan. He was a mere boy at the time * but, as his 
elder brothers were away, he was fortunate enough to be the cxecii- 
tidner. He killed his uncle, Taimur Shah handing the man over 
to him, and was greatly respected thereafter as being a youth of 
good parts. After Taimur ShaMs death, Ahmad Khan became 
very intimate with the Wazir, Futteh Khan, and through his 
influence was made Khan' of the Ghilzais. He met Ms death at 
Herat,, fighting against the Persians. His son, Abdul Aziz Khan, 
succeeded him, but being quite a youth, the new Khan entrusted 
the control of the tribe to his uncle. Abdul Aziz, who was devoted 
to his religion, had born to him .during his Khanship six sons. 
He was most anxicas to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but was 
prevented for many years by the elders of his tribe, ' Taking the 
matter at last into his '"own 'hands, he managed to reach the Ah- 
madzai and Ziirmut country oast of Ghazni, and thence escaped 
to Arabia. He. reached Mecca safely, but on a visit to Medina 
was seized with a fatal illness, wMch put an end to his w’anderiiigs.. 
His eldest son, 'Niamatullah Khan, became, chief of the clan, and 
was a very popular ruler. Two of his .younger brothers, ' .Abdul 
Hamid and Halim. Khan, tried to dispossess him. of Ms inheri- 
tance, and some petty fighting followed. The. family. seem always 
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to have been in a rabid state of parricide or fratricide ; and in the 
month of Eamzan a.h. 1277 Hamid Khan ^ killed kiamatnllah 
Khan, The second son of Abdul Aziz, the present Asrnatullali 
Khan, then became head of the Ghiizais, and still remains so. 
During the Amir Shere Ali’s reign he was a member of the Council 
of State. Asmatullah lOian’s character is thus curtlj summed 
up He is said to be dull, or slow of understanding, and want- 
ing in pluck ; he owes his influence more to his birth than to Ms 
capacity.” The half-hearted' way in w’hich he attacked Jugdulluck 
a few weeks ago, and his inability to keep his force together, 
proYe that he lacks courage and aclministratiYe power, and now 
that one of our flying columns has marched unopposed through 
the Lughman Valley, his dignity in the eyes of his followers must 
have greatly diminished. 

My last biographical sketch is of General Daoud Shah, late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, who is now a prisoner 
in India. His father, Mahomed Shah, was of the Lakhaii Khel, 
a branch of the Andar tribe of Sohak Ghilzais (south of Ghazni). 
Like Nimrod, he was a great shikmi ;^hut not content with the 
killing of beasts, he quarrelled with his neighbours most persist- 
ently, and w’^as never happy unless engaged in tribal warfare. He 
lived in the village of Mandi Chinar, in the Safi district of Tagao ; 
and’ upon the British invasion of 1885, he eagerly took up arms 
against the Kafirs, His career was ended in a fight before Charikar, 
in w'hich our troops were successful in beating the tribesmen. His 
son, Daoud Shah, had his father’s warlike instinct, and as a young 
man took service in the army of the Dost. He w^as Akhbar Khan’s 
orderly officer, and gained much experience under that General. 
His promotion was very slow, until Shere AH Khan made him 
captain for services rendered at the battle of Kajbaz, in which 
Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, eldest son of Shere AH, was killed. 
Daoud Shah show^ed great bravery during tbe campaign in Khost, 
and w^as raised to the rank of General. He it was who w^on the 
battle of Zana Khan, in which Shere Ali defeated Azim Khan, 
and Abdur Eahman ' Kban. His fame as a General w^as now 
bruited all over Afghanistan, and his next campaign added to Ms 
glory, as, in conjunction with Mahomed Alam Khan, he defeated 
Abdur -Eahman’s forces in Turldstan, and settled the country/' in 
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Shere All's iiaBie, Ha-ving' qiiaiTeEed witii; Mahomed Alam,. 
lie was reealied "to. Cahiil and; iEiprisoiiecl by Shere The 
latter could not afibrd to alienate so able a General, and Daoiid 
Shah was soon released, but ms giYeii no employineiit. When 
Yakub Khan rebelled against his father, Daoiid Shah officiated as 
Commamler-iii-Chieh General Faramurs Khan, eoinmandmg the 
Amir s armies in the field,. liaTing been killed 'by Aslam Kliaii, 
sou of the Dost.-' Upon the- new settlement of Turkiston, Daoud 
Shah accompanied Yakub Kha-ii to Cabiii, and reverted again to 
the rank of General. Upon Yakub Khan’s second rebellion, an 
army was again sent to Herat, in which Daoud Shah was given a 
■command ; but Shere Ali, finding that he had no able General at 
Cabiil, recalled him and entrusted to him the management of all 
army affairs in the capital. When the Amir lied to Tiirkistan, 
after the capture of Ali Musjid and the Peiwar Kotal, Daoiid Shah 
wasffeft at Cabul with Yakub Khan,., and he accompanied the hew 
Amir to Gundamak. He was at the same time made Commander- 
in-Chief, and this office he held until the massacre of our Envoy 
ai^cl Yakub’s flight to ,th-e British camp at Kushi. Of Daoud 
Shah’s conduct during the attack upon the Eesidency nothing 
very exact is known. He ivas said to have tried, with 200 
or 800 men, to check the mutineers. He certainly 'rode into 
the crowd with half a dozen attendants * but it -was then too late, 
and he was pulled off his horse and beaten by the mutinous soldiery. 
He probably dared to . take no action without the ikmir’s o.rders ; 
and these, iinfortmiately, .were not forthcoming. Daoud Shah 
tavoiinibly impressed most of us with whom he came into contact, 
his striking figure and open manner being very different from the 
cringing' obeisance of the Barakzai sirdars. During the siege it 
was deemed inadvisable that he should be at liberty in Sherpiir ; 
and he w"as, accordingly, placed under arrest.. After such, treat- 
ment it was, of .course, im|)erative that he - should be deported, to 
India, as, if at first inclmed.to be. faithful to the British, his im- 
prisonment must have turned Mm against us. He ivas undoubtedly 
the ablest General in the Afghan army, and his popularity among 
the soldiers w’oiild .always ; have- ensured - many tliousands ,■ of men 
answ-ering to Ms ..call .to arms. .He is betw^eeii .forty' aiici^ 
years of age, and is slill a.n- active, -intelligent solclie.i*. ' 
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c’hanifes in Noiibem Afgbanistaii Poree—Gompietioa of the Chain oi* Forts about 
Cabal — Gorapositicii of the Force on March 22!id— Arrival of Mr. iejm! Griffin, at 
•Sherpnr — Declaration of the GoveriimeBt Policy — Candahar and Herat to be separ- 
ated from, Gdbiil. — Discontent among the Barakzai. Birdars — The Future of- Herat 
— jVd vantages of the Khyber Eoiite — Argu-ments in favour of the Annexation of 
the Jelklabad Talley — The Miistaiiffs MLisioii to the Gliaimi . Malcontents — Hi-s 
Fartlal Success — .Assembly of the Chiefs at Maidaii — The Durbar in Sherpur 0:11 
April IStii — Speeches by Sir Frederick Eoberts'and Mr..Lepel CriSln— Tlia Policy 
of the Government explained — Annexation deprecated — Approval of the Policy in 
Camp — The Exigencj^ of Party Polities in England — Ahdur Eahmau’s i\tovements 
at Ivundiiz. 

With tlie near approacii of spring ' there was a recasting of the 
cormnands between Cabiil and Pesliawnr, the following being the 
order of the Commander-in -Chief directing the changes : — 

1. The Second Division of the Cabul Field Force, hitherto under ’the command of 
i^IaJor-Genlra! Bright, C.B., will be broken up. 

2. The Reserve Division, under ■Majdr-General Ross, C.B., will also "he broken up, 
and absorbed into the Line of communications. 

3. The Force in' Cabul, under Lieutenant-General Sir F, Pt^oberts, will be divided 
ioto two divisions. 1st Division under Sir F. Roberts’s immediate •conima-iul, and the 
"‘2nd Division under hlajor-General Ross, C.B. 

4. Major-General Bright, C. B. , is appointed Inspector-General of the Line of com- 

.iiiunications, and will command all troops thereon stationary, in movable columns, or 
passing along the line. Major-General Bright will .report direct to Army Head* 
Quarters. . • 

5. The Pesliawiii* District wdll be temporarily commanded by Bx'igadier-Geneial 
Ilankiii, 4th Bengal Cavalry, hitherto in command of the Cavalry Brigade Reserve 
Division, 

(j. The Line of communications will be divided into three sections - 

1st. — From Jii'inrood to Busawul inclusive, under Brigadier-General Gib. 

2iid. — From Biisawiil to Sufecl Bang, but not inclusive of either, under, Brigadier- 
General Doran, C.B. 

3rd. — From Siifed Sang to Eutkhak inclusive, under Erigadier-Geiieral Hill, 

7, The General Staff for Major-General Bright’s command will consist of : — , 
Colonel Werayss, Deputy Adjutant and Qaarte-rraaster-General ; ■ 

... Major Thompson, Assistant Adjutant-General j 
Major Creagli, Assistant Quartermaster-General ; , . 

Lieutenant Maisey, Deputy Assistant Quartermastex-General, 

‘ a' A 
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8. The Divisional Staff aador Major-Greneral Eoss, C.B., mil consist of : — ^ 

illajor Boyes, x4.ssistant Adjutant- Greheral ; 

Caijtain the Honourahle G. Dntton, Assistant Qiiartermaster O-eiieral ; 
and a Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, to^ he detailed by Dieateiiant-Geaeral 
Sir F. Eoberts. . . ■ 

9. Colonel EvanSj Commanding Ecyal Aiiillerj on Line of eommcnications, will pro- 
ceed the Staff to Cabul as^’ommaading Eoyal Artiilerjj ‘dad Division^ 

LicfUtcnaGt-Coioiiei Purvis, Eoyal ArtillerTj taking up the duties of Commantlicg 
Eoyal A rtillerjj under Major-General Bright. 

LleutcJkint-Col'onel Limond will proceed to Gahul as Comipainding Eoyal “Engiiieers, 
dial Division, and Alajor Hill will assume the duties ot Commanding Eoyal Eiigineer to 
Major-Gener;d Bright. . ' 

10. . Brigadier-General Eoberts (dth . FiisElers) will proceed to Chbul to coin island a ^ 
brigade in the Sad Division. 

11. Brigadier-General Arhuthnot, C.B., will eoraiiiand the movable colamns at 
Jelialabad and Sufed Sang.' 

. 12. The Force under Sir F. Eoberts in Cabul vrili ba styled the Cabul Field Force, 
aud the Force under Major-General Bright will he styled the Khyber Line Force. 

These arraEgements were all carried out. : and tlie following 
extracts from letters .written in March will indicate wiiat was 
occurring in and about Cabul : — 

, ^ Sheepue, March Srd, 1880. 

Brigadier-General Diiiiliam Mass}" left for Pesliaw'iir a few- days 
ago, W'liere he will meet the Commander-in-CTiief, and offer certain 
explanations of liis course of action on December lltli, wdiich, it 
is not too much to say, may modify the harsh step of recalling 
him from Cabul. ■ The ■ greatest sympathy is felt for General 
Massy in the force here ; and the decision* to be given on wiiat is 
purely a question for military critics, will be anxiously looked for."" 
Brigadier-General Hugh Gough has taken over charge of the 
Cavalry Brigade, his duties as Road. Commandant being performed 
by Lieutenant- Colonel Mark Heathcote. ' 

There is no relaxation of the preparations for defeiidiiig Sherpiir 
and Cabul against all-comers. Certainly there is not now a weak 
point ill the cantonment l the- gap at The north-west corner, 
clofended during the siege by a trench and a parapet made out of - 
Cabnli gun-wheels, has now been closed by a wall six feet high oir 

I Lave Bot goDe at- length into tbe question of General Massy’s recali, as tbere 
were too many points .involved for the case to be treated in a work of. this- land, wbich 
is only a diary .of the war. 1 may state, however, that General Massy was given a 
brigade command in India, wbieh he still xet-ains. 
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tlie inner side of the old barrier ; the bastion at the comer, par- 
tially destroyed -when the mutinous regiments blew up their 
niagaziiie on October 7th, has been put in thorough- order; a zig- 
zag wall, with trayerses, is also being built up on the. western 
■.slope' of the Bemarii hills; and, in addition to the block-house .on 
the top, a platform has been made for guns, guarded by a seroi- 
circular wall, which will eventually he joined to the zig-zag run- 
ning up the hillside. Looking at these new defences, and also at 
the block-houses upon the Asmai and Siierderwaza Heights — to 
say nothing of the strong fort upon Siah Sung — one is teinptcrl to 
•ask, ‘‘'What will be the late of all these wnrks when w^e retire*^’* 
We have made Sherpiir practically impregnable now^ against any 
attack unsupported by heavy guns : shall w^e leave it so, or. shall 
w^e order up a few' tons of 'gun-cotton from an Indian arsenal, and 
have everything in readiness to blow its wnlls dovrn wiien it has 
to be abandoned ‘? Perhaps, as we shall inevitably be 'foi;e'ed to 
annex Cabiil in a few- years, w^e may leave the caiitonment 
intact, though it w'ould be cruelty to expect our men to capture it, 
say in 1883, unless it had been W'ell-ponnded by a battery of 
40-pounders from Slab Sung. But, for all outsiders may kiiow^, 
there may be a plan lying cut and dry in some secret drawer of 
our Chief Engineer’s despatch-box, in w'hich the fate of Sherpiir 
and its surroundings has been once for all decided. ^ Colonel 
Perkins has certainly been indefatigable in creating new- clefenees ; 
perhaps he may sho’v equal energy in destroying the w’ork of his 
own hand when the time comes.'-^*- 

March- 218^. 

, The garrison of Gabiil has been largely reinforced, and w’e have 
at .last nearly 12,000 troops here. The doth Sikhs and the 27th 
Piinjabees, who marched in from Biitkhak on Friday, are now’’ 
encamped on the Slab Sung Pddge, and are holding the new fort 
built thereon. The 45th Sikhs have, for the time being, been 
attached to General Macpherson’s Brigade, and the 27th ]?unjah 
Infantry to General Charles Gough’s. The various forts w'e 
have built upon Asmai and Sherderw'aza Heights -have had their 

* At Alidiir Ualiman’s retjuest all the forts, .&e., were left intact when Sii BoiiaH 
: .Stewart left Cahill in August. 
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garrisons told off to them, and are at present held l\y half the 
niimher of men assigned to guard them in case of a new onthreak. 
Each fort is being stored with seTen days’ prorisioiis and water, 
and a liberal quantity of ammunition; and the garrisons are 
■warned against nsing any of the reserve stores until iiecesritj 
arises. The fort on Asmai is practically impregnable; even 
oiir artillery could not hope to make any impression upon it. 
The walls are tw-elvc feet thick ; and to carry it by assanltj if at all 
w^ell defended, would be impossible. Our cawilryare also showing 
themselves in the country about, to convince the people that we are 
on the alert, and also to enable the Srcl P»eiigal Cavalry and the 
Guides to become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
ground they may have to act over. Last 'wnob all the available 
troopers and sowars in cantonment went out into Chardeh and 
■over the ground where the 9th Lancers and 14tii Bengal Lancers 
made i:heir gallant charge on December 11th. Our infantry are 
also marched out oceasionaliy, to get the men a little into condition, 
and they go smnging along over the dusty roads in the same grand 
style they have shown since they left AH Iviieyi sis months ago. 
Drafts for the 9th and 72nd are nb^v on their way up from Peshawuir. 
and soon we shall have each regiment mustering about 900 ban- 
quets.. . All the men here are very fit and hardy after the ivinter, 
and are quite ready for another bout of fighting to relieve the mono- 
tony which is now' becoming rather trying. No. 1 Mountain 
. Battery is to be relieved by the 6-Sth, the screw-gun battery which 
did such good service in the Zaimukht country with General 
Tytler : and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry and 17th Bengal Cavalry are 
to come up to make our cavalry brigade complete. The strength 
of the Cahill garrison (including the outpost at Biitkhak) w\as 
yesterdvay about 11,500 officers and men. The details of the 
force are 
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and departmental officers iiiimber 90. The draft for the 9th 
Foot is 320 men, and for the 72nd Highlanders about 200. 


The artillery musters twelve 9-ponnders and fourteen 7-ponnders. 
I give the details of our strength here, so that, in case of any 
further operations, the force at General Eoberts’s disposal may be 
estimated at its proper value. 

On Friday Sir F. Eoberts met Mr. Lepel Griffin on the road to 
Luttabund, and the General and his new Political Officer rode on 
to Sherpm* together in the afternoon. Sir F. Eoberts ordered a 
guard of honour (one company of the 5th Punjab Infantry) to 
escort Mr. Lepel Griffin from Siah Sung to the cantonment. This 
unusual honour was paid to the Political Officer in order that the 
local sirdars might be duly impressed with a sense of his dignity. 
The said sirdars turned out in great force, with their usual tag- 
rag of followers, and formed a picturesque queue in rear of the 
General. .. 
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Mr. Lepel Griffin lias made laiown to the Barakzai sirdars here 
what is to he the future of Afghanistan ; and although many 
details of the scheme sanctioned by the Government of India 
cannot, of course, yet Be settled, the outline is distinct enough. 
As to the difficulties to be overcome before the new arrangements 
mature, they are incidental to our position as concpierors of Cab 11!, 
and will be dealt ivith either diplomaticalh', or by force of arms, 
according to the temper of the tribal chiefs and others. As 'Mi\ 
Griffin’s short speech to Wall Mahomed Iviian, liashim Khan, 
and the other Barakzai sirdars was of an informal kind — though 
necessarily carrying weight as an exposition of Government policy 
— I am only able to give its general purport, about which 
there can be no manner of doubt. It vras to the effect that 
certifin wrong imi^ressions had got abroad concerning Yakub Khan 
and his possible return to CabuL Such return the Government 
had decided could under no conditions take place ; tribal eliiei's 
a lid their followers had believed that if a sufficient turmoil were 
kept up, and turbulent demands made persistently for Yakub 
Khan’s I'etuni, that end might be gained. This was a total mis- 
take. The ex- Amir would never be aliovred to resume the power 
lie had forfeited, and all disturbances with that object would be 
unavailing. It had also been found that, during three genera- 
tions, the Durani sovereigns of Cabul had been unable, or unwill- 
ing, to carry out treaty obligations with India, and it had now 
been decided that their power should be curtailed and certain sub- 
divisions made of Afghanistan. While the British Governmeiit 
had no desire to annex the country, they were resolved that Can- 
dahar and Herat must henceforth ’ no longer appertain to the 
sovereign of Afghanistan. They would be separate and distinct, 
and the future ruler of Cabul would have to look upon them as 
removed from his jurisdiction."' It had also been determined 
that the army of occupation should remain in Afgiiaiiistan until; 
a new ruler had been, appointed stro.ng enough to accept and carry . 
out the obligations to .be imposed upon him,, and .such a ruler 
would have to be found. , .He must be ,strong,,enojighdo ensure the 
,*■ TMs was the policy Lord Lytton intended to, carry out. 
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protection of siicli Afghans as were the friends of the British, in 
order that, when the army withdrew, there might not he a risk of 
such men suffering for their fidelity to us. Our friends must 
be the friends of any ruler placed in power, and he must he pre- 
pared to protect them. 

Such is the distinct enunciation of what is to happen here, and, 
as might have been expected, it is not altogether palatable to the 
Barakzai sirdars. One and all are glad that Yakub Khan is not 
to return : he has never been a favourite with his Idnsmen since 
Shere Ali’s death, and they w'ould look upon his re-ass omption of 
power as fatal to all their hopes. But they feel, and it is only 
right they should feel, keenly enough, the curtailment of the 
pow’er hitherto vested in the hands of the Amir. Hashim Khan, 
who has been buoyed up with the idea that his chance of the 
Amirship wirs a very good one — ^though I must add, in justice to 
all our officials, that he has never received even a hint fromhhem 
of wiiat might be in store for him — show'ed considerable sullenness 
when he heard upon wiiat terms the next Amir w^oukl have to 
accept power at our hands. He did not scrujile to say openly that 
it w^oulcl be impossible to guarantee the safety of any faction 
friendly to the British when our army had marched back to India. 
No doubt he holds this view as honestly as an Afghan can be said to 
have honesty at all ; but he might modify it wiieii he sees that 
such a condition will be insisted upon, and no half-hearted promise 
accepted. Hashim Khan has further said that, in freeing Caudahar 
and Herat from their suzerainty to Cabiil, w^e are reducing the 
Amir from the status of a King to that of a Nawab. ' Herat has 
always been considered the key of Turkistan and of Soiitliern 
Afghanistan, and to surrender it either to Persia or to an inde- 
pendent ruler, w^ould be a severe blow to the Durani dynasty. 
Again, Hashim Khan says that to expect a Durani sovereign in 
Cabiil to hold his own against the turbulent tribes in the imme- 
diate districts, when he has been deprived of the great support lie 
receives from the strong Durani factions about Oandahar, is an 
impossibility. It is true that the Duranis are most* numerous in 
Southern Afghanistan, and at first sight the objection seems tenable 
enough; but Hashim Khan has forgotten -that, by our occupation 
of Candahar, any Amir of Cabul will receive our countenance and 
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support from that quarter, and this will be as well known to tiie 
turbulent spirits of Kohistan, Logar, and Wardak, as to tlie 
Diirani faction itself. Hashim Khan’s sullenness would be of no 
importance w^ere it not that he is the only man with a spark of 
ability among the Barakzais now with 11s in Cabul ; and, as I have 
aaid iu pretious letters/he has been fatoiirably thought of in our 
plans for settling the coimtry on a firm basis. ’If he will not 
a.ccept our terms, ho will inevitably be passed ower as far as the 
Aniirship is eoiiceiiied, for the work now before 11s has to be done 
so thoroughly, that all danger of another /usee, such as the treaty 
of ■iTiindamak prowed, must be guarded against. 

Taidng the broad lines laid down by Mr. Lepel CiriftiB, a fore- _ 
cast of what is likely to happen in Afghanistan — putting aside 
purely military complications, which I will turn to afteinwards — 
may fehiy be given. That such a forecast must be tinged with 
€onj«^-t-ure is, of course, iiiiaToiclable ; but still, perhaps, a fair 
estimate of the situation may be given. Caiiclahar will be retained 
in our possession, but Herat will not yet be aiinexed. Its future 
will more probably be that of an independent city, with an impor- 
tant mission to fulfil in Central Asian politics. History is full of 
instances of cities maintaining their inclepeiiclence, and rising in 
course of time to the rank of great Powders. Witness Teiiice, once 
■one of the- first maritime Powws in 'Europe. Herat is self- 
supporting, and is situated in so fertile a district, that its w^ealtli 
of produce is a |)roverb among Asiatics. Hts strength as a military 
post is greater than that of *any city in Afghanistan : it could be 
defended against great odds with almost a certainty of coming out 
victorious from the struggle. If we w’ere to declare that it is to be 
independent, and to guarantee such independence against all- 
comers, its future wmild be assured. That this may be clone-" is 
within the bounds of possibility, and we should give it a CTOveriior. 
who could be trusted to carryout our wishes. Being our nominee, 
and relying upon us for support in time of need, he w^oiilcl jealously 
guard against encroachments on his privileges ; and would scarcely 
dan? io risk loss of ■ authority by disobeying any wishes ,we might 
make known to 'him. .To do. -so would be madness with a British 
army at Caiiclahar 'drawing its reinfoiarements, ■ by milw^a^^ 

India; and the Heratis themselves fi'ncling security and,, enormously- 
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increased trade resulting from tlieir new position of. independence, 
would probably be on tbe alert to clieck intrignes against their 
autonomy. So far as regards Southern and Western Afghanistan : 
there remain the eastern and ndrthern pi'oyinces to he dealt with, 
and here conjecture must be indulged in. Cabul will be freed 
irom the presence of our army w^hen a new Afghan CTOTernraeiit 
has been created ; but that our forces will retire, behind' Litndi 
.Ivotal is most improbable. By general consent, the Khyber route 
.seems to be recognized as that most, adapted for communication, 
hostile or otherwise, with Cahill ; the Kurram route is worthless 
during several months of the year, and Thull as a base has not a 
single advantage. It then remains for consideration whether 
•Limdi Kotal is sufficiently advanced for our purpose. To enable 
our influence to be supreme at Cabul, we must put ourselves in 
such a position that our army shall always he within hail of the 
city. Linidi Kotal certainly does not give such a position; 
Jellalabad is much better, but its climate is so great a drawback, 
that it also drops out of consideration as an advanced post — 
such a post being on the plan of a large fortified camp, holding a 
force fully equipped in the matter of ammunition, supplies, and 
transport, and ready to move at the shortest notice. Gundamak, 
or a position on the hills near, would unquestionably give the site 
for the new outpost on the north-west frontier of India, and its 
connection with Peshawur might be not by Jellalabad, but by the 
valleys along the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, siz., vid 
Maizena and Peshbolak. The Liighman route w^ould involve a 
strong garrison at Jellalabad, which is to be avoided if^possible. 
Besides, Lughman cannot compare with the fertile valleys in the 
shadow of the Safed Koh, wherein grain, forage, fuel, pid water, 
are abundant. I can speak from personal experience of Maizena 
and ■ Peshbolak, having visited them* during the last campaign ; 
and if the^ pacification of the Shinwaris vrere once assured, the 
route wmld teem with advantages vdiich cannot be found on The. 
Jellalabad Road. It would not be a task more difficult to reduce 
the Shinwaris to a state of quietude than it ^vas to convince the 
Afridis of the uselessness of molesting us* in the Khyber. As 
there 'is always , a great outcry against annexation, it ■ might be 
worth while to abandon Kurram, merely taking a gmd po in 


tbe Jellalabad* Talley, That this wilh absolutely be clone, is very 
problematical ; but it is- to be hoped that the Governiiieiit will he 
strong enough to disregard any non-annexation outcry if the pre- 
ponderance of opinion, both among our military and political 
■experts, is in favour of the holding of Guiidamak.''" 

6tli ApriL 

The Miistaufi, Habibulla Khan, who was sent by General Eoberts 
some weeks ago to negotiate with the Ghazni malcontents, and 
induce them to state what their demands really were, has returned 
to Sherpnr and reported that he has the majority of the chiefs 
now at ilaidan, and they are willing to attend a Durbar. Young. 
Musa Klian has, however, been left at Ghazni vrith Mushk-i-Alam. 
T’hen General Eoberts first proposed to Habibulla Klian to go to 
Ghazni, and sound the temper of the malcontent leaders, vitli a view 
to arrange some basis upon which the settlement of Afghanistan 
could be carried out, the answer was that it would be useless — the 
irreconcilabies would not listen to him. There the matter ended 
for the time being, but some weeks afterwards the Mustaufi volun- 
tarily visited the General, and said that he was willing to go to liis 
home in ATarclak, whence he could judge if it were possible to 
gather the tribal chiefs together for purposes of consultation. He 
accordingly set out, and for the past two months we have heard 
strange rumours of what was happening in Wardak and Ghazni. 
The Mustaufi now reports that, on arriving at his home in Wardak, 
he fell ill, and for some time was unable to do anything in the 
way of negotiation. Upon recovering, he began to sound the 
various Wardak chiefs as to their views, and was careful to point 
out the folly of resistance, now that the British had received large 
reinforcements and had strengthened Sherpur and the heights 
above GabuL At first, no one would listen to him, so he proceeded 
to Ghazni to interview Mahomed Jan, young Tahir Khan (half- 
brother of Hashim Khan), and finally Mushk-i-Alam. Here 

* The Afghans cannot, of course, he expected to imdersiand tlic principle of party- 
government at home ; the defeat of the Conservative party and the recall of Lord 
Lytton put an end to such ideas as the retention of Candahar and the rxiaintenance of 
the scientific frontier. Our change of policy was misunderstood generally in Afghanis- 
tan, where, to this day, it is believed we were too weak to carry out our original plans. 
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also lie met ivitli but little success : Mabomed Jan would not adopt 
bis viewSj but talked of a new jehad, and tbe driving of tbe 
Britisli out of the country ; the success of tlie first few weeks of 
December ivas to be repeated on a larger scale, and every tribes- 
man was to rise from Ghazni to Jellalabad. Against .such tall 
talk the ZJustaufi could only urge that the jehad would come to 
as bitter and humiliating an end as the previous one had done on 
December 23rd, wdien the force sent to attack Sherpur had been 
beaten oif with great loss. Then Mahomed Jan veered round 
slightly, and said he w^ould abandon all idea of fighting if Yakub 
Khan w^ere reinstated, or Musa Khan created Amir, The former 
scheme, he was told, was impossible ; the latter might possibly be 
considered. The Mustaufi wns much hindered in his w'ork by 
young Tahir Khan, who had Musa Khan in his keeping. This 
young sirdar cordially hates his half-brother, Hashim Khan ; and 
as he knew Habibulla was working solely in the latter’s interest, 
lie tried to thwart him in every wny. This game of cross-purposes 
would have been most interesting to an outsider if all the intri- 
cacies of the intrigues could have been understood ; but it mpst 
sorely have tried the temper of the Mustaufi, who had everything 
to gain by bringing' the malcontents to look at matters from his 
point of view. He was, how-ever, more than a match- for a drunken 
debauchee, such as Mahomed Jan and an inexperienced youth like 
Tahir Khan. Turning his attention to Mushk-i-Alam, he used 
different arguments to those employed with the military leaders of 
the disaffected. * He show’ed to the old moollah that the only way 
of getting rid of the infidels (whom he hated just as much as any 
reckless fanatic) ivas by negotiation, and not by resistance : the 
former course might put Cabul. once more into a position of 
importance ; the latter could only result in disaster to A%haiiistan, 
as the British forces were daily growing in strength, and it was 
fully intended to capture Ghazni from the Candahar direction, and 
punish every tribe showing overt hostility. The moollah was half- 
convinced, and tvas left in such a frame of mind that good results 
might be looked for. Then Habibulla Khan turned his attention 
to the powerful chiefs of his own tribe, and by means which we 
are ignorant of, won them all over to his side. They, perhaps, 
scented future iwards and great power in the direction of the 


state wlien their kinsman should be Finance Minister of a new 
Amir, and they announced themselves as prepared to consult with 
the British upon the subject of a future Government. The example 
of the MTu’dak chiefs was contagious, and soon the Logar maliks^ 
made common cause with them. Mahomed Jan thus saw himself 
being deserted by the tribes upon vdiom he had mciinly relied, and 
he at last promised to accompany the Miistaiili to Maidan to take 
part in a great tribal Durbar, although lie refrained from pledging 
himself to any fixed decision. Just about this time tliu Flaziaras 
raided upon Nani, south of Ghazni, and the Mustaivii was iii fear 
that ail his 'arrangements vvould be upset, as Mahomed Jan started 
to repel the raiders. From that point in iich uncertainty as to w^hat 
w-as really occurring w'as felt in Sherpiir ; and as it was knowm that 
Mr. Lepel Griffin’s declaration of the partition of Afghanistan 
had been sullenly received even by Hasliini Khan, it wais not 
iiiiiiodiirally supposed that the M'ustaiifi would be left in the^' lurch 
by the chiefs wffio had pledged themselves to follow^ his instruc- 
tions. 

yesterday Habibiiik Khan rode from Maidan ' to Sherpiir, and ^ 
all doubts, so far as regards the chiefs being at Maidan, are set 
at rest. He reports that he left there all the headmen of War- 
dak, Logar, Ahmadzai Ghilzais, and ^Zmiimt^(the district east pf 
Ghazni towards Khost), together with Mahomed Jan, Mir Biitcha, 
Koliistaiii; Mahomed Hasan lOiaii, ex-Governor of Jellalabad; 
Sirdars Tahir Khan, Alim Khan, Siirwur Khan, and other notables, 
incl tiding Generals Aslam Khan, Gliolam Jan, and Kurrim Khan, 
who fought against us at Cliarasia. ■ . 

The news that General Sir Donald Steivart -with*' a large force 
left Ciiiidahar a w^eek ago for Ghazni has undoubtedly liacl an 
effect upon these men. It is difficult to see.wffiat oiir owm policy 
will be liereafter, as ■ the change of Govemmeiit at home 'may 
Iniiig about quite a new ■ departure. All GcneraL Roberts and 
hlr. Lepel Griffin can do, is-, to- endeavour to gain the. ear of the 
chiefs, and to^ obtain, a,. knowledge' of their wishes in .the matter of 
a settled Government.- The chiefs ■ now at, Maidan will be. asked 
to attend a Durbar,' shortly to- be held in .Sherpiir. .'Mr. .A. ,C. 
Lyall, Foreign -.Secretary,. has .p.aid a.. .flying visit to Cabiilpaiicl.is 
now^ on Ms way back to India. ' 
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Mth April, 

Tlie Durbar for tbe reception of sneii of the chiefs as chose to 
come in has, at last, been held, and the fullest declaration .yet 
rnacle- of the intentions of the Government of India has been 
listened to by the Cabul sirdars and the men whom- the Miistaufi 
has induced to visit Sherpur. It may be as well, once tor all, to 
state that the chiefs represented only a minority of the tribes- 
men, although a paper of requests which they have presented was 
signed by nearly all the Wardak, Logar, and Southern (Jhilztu 
malits- The Miistaiifi’s personal interest in Wardak was suffi- 
ciently strong to bring many of his kinsmen in ; but Zdahomed 
Jan’s brother, Vvffio is head of the clan, would not accompany the 
rest, considering his signature epaite enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Mahomed Jan himsffif would have come in willingly if a 
I'hllliit had been promised and certain honours paid to him ''as a 
successful General : but this we very sensibly declined to do, and 
he is BOW out in the cold. Mahomed Hasan Khan, ex-Governor 
of Jellalabad, also declined at the last moment, as he vrili hj^ve 
no one but Yakub Elian as Amir ; v/hile Mir Butcha and Siirwar 
Khan, Purvvarni, are too busy, levying men in Kchistan for Abdur 
Eahman’s army, to think of wasting their time at Shcrpiir. We 
had then, really, at the Durbar representatives of the Wardak, 
Logar, Ziirmut, and EIoh-Daman people, or sections of the 
people, and also all the Barakzai -sirdars vdtli us in Cabul, as 
well as the three Sirdars — Sinwar Khan, Tahir Khan, and Alim 
Khan — who have been taking care of young Musa Jan, at CThazni, 
in the hope that he might some day be made Amir by the 
British. 

The Durbar was held in a large tent pitched near the Engineers’ 
Park in Sherpur. The sirdars and maUks rode into Sherpur 
from the city at eleven o’clock, and spent their time until three 
e’clock in discussing current events and admiring each others 
Yvonderful raiment. They were marshalled in due order In the 
Durbar tent before four o’clock, Wali Mahomed, Governor of the 
city, being placed on the right of the seats assigned to Sir F. 
‘Eoberts and Mr. Lepel Griffin, the Mustaufi and the Kawab Glio- 
1am Hussain being just in rear; while Siixlar Hashiiii Ehaii^^ 
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AbcliiHa Ivlian, and the other loyal Barakzai princes were piveii 
chairs on the right. The triljal chiefs squatted on the ground just 
within the shadow of the tent, while such British ofiieers as 
chose to attend were seated on the GeneraFs left. General Boss, 
commanding the 2iid Division, and the Brigadiers, with the ex- 
ception of General Baker, vdio is lying ill from an attack of fever, 
were among the British officers present. A guard of honour of 
11)0 men of the 72iul Highlanders, with their 1)aiid, were drawn 
up — l-ayoiiets fixed, and ball ammunition in their pouches— on 
the road leading from the GeneraFs gateway; while small parties 
of the 3rd Sikhs and otli Ghoorkas were stationed in rear of the 
tent as an extra precaution. Afghan fanaticism takes, at times, 
such determined shape, that even in a Durbar a ghazi might de- 
clare himself; and it was therefore only wise to be ready for an 
emergency. It would have fared' ill with any fanatic who might 
have^ittcinpted to amuse himself preparatory to entering .Para-* 
disc, for the Highlanders, Sikhs,, and Ghoorkas are too old 
soldiers to care for a knife-cut when their bayonets are ready 
for use. Sir Frederick Eoberts, with his personal Staff, and Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, Vvalked from the head- 
quarters to the tent ; and as the General entered after the usual 
honours from the guard outside, the sirdars and Qualiks rose to 
their feet and made obeisance with true Oriental humility. The 
scene was picturesque enough, and yet there was a grim touch of 
irony in the surroundings; for, p)reeeding the General, came 
eight Highlanders with the inevitable fixed bayonets, who opened 
out oil either hand in the tent, and -stood to attention in the space 
between the chiefs and the British officers. Sir Frederick Eoberts’ s 
native orderlies, two long-limbed Sikhs, two wiry Patliaiis, and a 
pair of fierce little Ghoorkas, -who are alwuiys to be found at the 
GeiieraFs heels, took- up. their palaces .belimd him, their bayonets 
shining out among the gold-laced caps - of .the Staff and the,, 
dross uniforms of the officers of the ganisoii whom curiosity 
had prompted to be present. After the, preliminary sliuffiing and 
gathering up of robes, the. Afghan notables followed the GeneraFs 
.example and quietly- sat' dowm, -the maliks falling upon their 
knees and folding their .hands in an attitude of ^ great attention. 
There w'as not much to attract notice either in -their faces . or 
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clemeanonr : tliey were merely commonplace men^ 'waiting respect- 
fully upon the GeneraFs pleasure; but there was presently a stir 
among them when the names of Surwar Khan, Tahir Khan, and 
.Alim Khan were called out. These three sirdars were presented 
to the General by Mr. Griffin, and after shaking hands and 
making respectful bo'\;\^s they returned to their places. Tahir Khan 
is a young man of nineteen or twenty, with a sullen expression of 
face, and with none of the dignity of a prince : he might, with a 
little trouble, be made to look like a decent Cabuli ; but even 
tben be would be a poor figure among his compeers of the stal)le. 
Sir Frederick Eoberts did not receive any of the tribal chiefs, 
whose position, indeed, w-ould not have w-arranted such an atten- 
tion, but immediately opened the Durbar by a short speech, 
greatly to the purpose. He said : — 

“SiEDARS AND Maliks, 

“ I am very glad ’to meet yon here to-day, especially those who through the good 
offices of the Mustauii have been induced to come into Cabul to make their wishes 
known to me. I trust this Durbar is the beginning of the end, and that it will now be 
possible for us to enter into such an arrangement with the people of Afghanistan as 
will ensure an honourable peace and lasting friendship between them and the Briikh. 
Some of you, I understand, hesitated to accompany the Mustaufi, fearing your treat- 
ment and reception by us might not he such as we had promised you, and that some 
evil might befall you. You need never have any such fear when your safety has been 
assured on the word of a British officer. The British do not say one thing and do 
another. You who have come in have been honourably treated, and after this Durbar 
you are all at liberty to depart. I trust, when you leave Cabul, you will eany away 
with you a more friendly feeling towards us than some of you hitherto entertained ; 
and that those of your party who are still holding aloof will be wise enough to follow the 
good example you have set them, and will accept our invitation to come into Cabul. 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer in I^'orth and Eastern Afghamstan, with whom 
you have already become acquainted, will now, on the part of the Government of India, 
answ'er the request you have made.” 

This speech having been translated into Persian, Mr. Lepel 
Griffin addressed tbe chiefs. His speech, delivered in Persian, was 
to the following effect : — 

“Siedars, Khans, and Maliks of Cabtjl, 

“It has been my wish, for some time past, to meet you all in Durbar, and to 
explain to you collectively and publicly, as I have already done privately, the intentions 
of the British Government with regard to the settlement of Afghanistan. This is a 
.favourable' opportunity, when replies have been given to the 'requests of certain .chiefs 
and maMhs' in the neighbourhood of Ghazni who have been long hostile, but who have, 
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at last, listened to tlje advice of tlie Mastaiifi 'wliom Sir Frederick Roberts sent to 
reassure them, and have deputed many of their number to place tbeir requests respect- 
fully before the Government, It is to be regretted that the more important of the 
leaders have not come in person. When the Government promised them a safe-conduct, 
there ivas no rejison for even those who had been most opposed to it, to fear for their 
lives, or thedr liberty. The British Government bears no ill-will to those who have 
fought fairly against it, and those of the representatives who have come to Cabu! are 
free to leave when they wish ; during their stay they ■will be treated as friends and guests. 
But those chiefs ■who have remained behind at Waidaii, must not think their signatures 
on the paper of requests will be considered as equiralent to their presence ; the more so 
us we know that tlxe reason why some of them have not come is that they have secretly 
{ibandonod the cause they pjrofess to support, and have made promises to others. When 
you return to Maidan, ask Generals Gholam Hyder and Mahomed Jan 'when they are 
going to desert you, 

of Ghazni, Maidan. and Logar, and Chiefs of the Ghikai, Wardak, and 
other tribes iu their neighbourhood, — I have met you more than once in private inter- 
view, and have discussed with you, in a friendly way, your requests ; and I now only 
wish to say publicly, and for the information of the sirdars and the people of the city 
and neighbourhood of Gabul, whom it concerns as closely as it does you, what I have 
already said to you. You have first asked that the former friendship of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen-Empress of Hinclnstan should be restored, that the Amir Yakub 
Khan should be released and reinstated, and that the British Army should retire from 
Afghanistan. In reply, I would first remind you that the breach in our mutual friend- 
ship was made by the Amir Shere Ali Khan. The British Government not only always 
dec-ired and still desires friendship with Afghanistan, bat will not appoint anyone as 
Andr -who does not profess friendship ; nor will it allow him to continue Amir unless he 
plainly shows himself the friend of the friends of the British Government, .and the 
enemy of its enemies. For this reason, the Viceroy has decided that Yakub Khan shall 
not return to Afghaiiistan. Y'ou know whether he observed the promises he had made 
to the British Government ; you know he rewarded those who opposed us in the first 
campaign ; "while those w^ho had assisted us he turned out of their lands and appoint- 
ments. You have told me privately that if Yakub Khan be not allowed to return, you 
are willing to accept as Amir anyone .whom the British Government may choose to select. 
This expression of the wdsh of a large number of respectable maliks will be at a proper 
time laid before His Excellency the Viceroy, together with, that of others who may wish 
to support the candidature of Wali .Mahomed, Hashim Khan, Musa Khan, Ayub Khan, 
or any other member of the ruling family vfho may be approved by a large number of 
the people. Government has no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and will occupy no 
more of it than ,iaay be necessary for the safety of its own frontier. But the province 
of Candahar will not remain united to Cahul : it wi,II bo placed ui2,der tbe independent 
rale of a Barakzai prince. ■ For the administration of those provinces that remain 
attached to Cabul, the Government is anxious to appoint an 'Amir who shall be strong 
enough to govern his .people and be steadfast in his friendship to the British: and if 
only these qualifications be. secured, the Government is willing and .anxious to. recognize 
the wish of the Afghan’ people and of their tribal chiefs, and to nominate an Amir of 
their choice. But no decisio’n. can be given at present. You who have assembled here 
represent but a small part of the people, and it .is necessary to. ascertain the. .views and 
wishes of many other. chiefs and sirdars who are abse:nt from GabuLv' But your votes in 
favour of Yakub Ehan’s. immediate fam’ily will be remerabered and ■ considered, if, until 
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tte decision' of the G-overnment be given, you absolutely abstain from all liostile action ; 
otherwise do not expect that the Government will consider him likely to be a friendly 
.Amir whose friends are its persistent enemies. The armies of the Queen- Empress will 
withdraw- . from Afghanistan, when the Government considers that the proper time lias 
come. As they did not enter Afghanistan with your p>ermission, so they will not with- 
dra-w at your request. When the country is again peaceful, and w-hen a frie.nclly Amir 
has been selected, the Government has no wish to reiilain in Afghanistan. The army 
came to Cahul to inflict punishment for the murder of its Envoy in time of peace, which 
some of you have called a regrettable accident, hut- which the British Government con- 
siders an atrocious crime. It will remain until some satisfactory setticiaent can be 
made. 

You have been told that an army from Candahar is now marching on Gliazn!, whilo 
another from Bombay has taken its place at Candahar, A third army is in K'lirram, a 
.fourth at Cahul, a fifth at Jellalahad, in the Khyher, and at Peshawur. The General 
has ordered a strong force to inarch from Cahul in three days towards llaidan, to co- 
operate with the Candahar army. If you are wise, you will do eveiything to assist this 
force, which is not sent against you, nor will it molest you, if only the conduct of the 
people is friendly. If, on the contrary, you listen to leaders who only deceive you for 
their own advantage, and commit and excite hostility against the Government, punish- 
ment will quickly and certainly follow. The Khugiani tribe three weeks ago attacked 
the British Fort near Gundamak, at night ; tibey have since had to pay a fine of 
Es. 10,000, and five of their towers have been blown up. The Hisarak people have 
been committing outrages on the road and carrying off men and cattle. A large force 
has been sent by the General into Hisarak, and a fine of Bs. 15,000 has been imposed. 

^‘The Government is quite willing to be friends with you and to treat you as its 
friends j hut it is also resolved to be obeyed, so long as its armies are in the country, 
and to punish severely any open opposition. You have a proverb that force and money 
are the only powers in Afghanistan. It is for you to choose which you wish. Govern- 
ment intends to keep the sword for its enemies and the money for its friends ; and if 
you are wise you will count yourselves as our friends. Those people deceive you who 
preach a Jekad, and say the English are the enemies of Islam. In India fifty million 
Mahomedans enjoy under the government of the Queen greater liberty, happiness, and 
security than in any country in the world ; and it is the British Government w-hieh has 
many times, by a great expenditure of men and treasure, guarded and preserved the 
empire of the Sultan of Turkey against his enemies. Government is the .friend and 
protector of Islam, and not its destroyer. As to yoim own requests for the appointment 
of a Mahomedan agent at Cabui, and a giant of assistance in money and material to the 
new Amir, I can only say that these requests have been made by you in ignorance, for 
thev are matters which will he decided, by the Government of India, with the chief 
whom they agree to appoint as Amir. It is not .fitting for small persons to discuss them. 
Of this only be assured, that he whom the Viceroy of India may select will be supported 
by the Government in every possible way, so long as he show-s friendly intentions 
towards it, 

Tlie cliiefs listened silently and with the phlegmatic attention 
they always show in Durhar, and they clearly understood the 
speeches. Mr. Griffin spoke in Persian, and a Pushtu translation 
was also read out for the benefit of such as were imperfectly 
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acquainted with Persian. Such of the British officers as could 
speak neither language were in the dark as to the Political Officer’s 
declaration, but camp gossip soon furnished them with a fairly- 
correct translation. The firmness of the language and the uii- 
coinpromising terms in which the sirdars and chiefs were told of 
our intentions has been approved in camp in the fullest w'ay. 
Our great hope is that no exigencies of party politics at home will 
cause a modification ; it wrould be fatal to our prestige if we had 
to withdraw from resolutions now made public. The Gabul chiefs 
had already been told what they had , to expect ; and the Barakzai 
sirdars now- learned what decision the GoTeriiment of India had 
arrived at — Candahar to be the fief of an independent prince ; 
an Amir to be elected by the voice of the people, wiio should be 
friendly to the British ; and the withdraw'al of oiir army when 
such a man had been found — these were the main points. Herat 
was hot mentioned, and this is the more significant as it was fully 
known that the separation of Herat from the Diirani kingdom was 
a sore point, even with our friends in Cabul. The future of that 
district may wrell be allowed to drop out of sight for the present, 
as until it becomes clear who the new Amir is to be, w’e cannot 
possibly undertake to say what shall become of Herat. If he is 
a man equal to holding Turkistan and Herat as well as Cabul, 
and to be true, at the same time, to his friendship to us, w^e might 
so strengthen his hands that he could defy rebellion and intrigue 
and make his government all-powerful from our north- w^esterii 
frontier to the borders of Persia. The allusion to Turkey was 
certainly hot a happy one ; w^e may, it is true, have gone to war 
.several times to maintain that Mahomeclan kingdom, but our late 
desertion of the Sultan cannot recommend our policy to such 
'.fanatical Mussulmans as the Afghans. Abdur Ealiman’s name, 
too, was not, mentioned ; and as he is already knocking at our 
■ gates, it might have been wiser to make some allusions to Mm. , 
The result of the Durbar 'has .beeii' satisfactory enough as far 
as the Cabul sirdars are eoncerned, who fully believe that one of 
their number will yet be Amir. Sirdars Waii Mahomed Khan and 
Hasliim Khan have accepted the mediation' of the M.ustaufi, and 
have pledged themselves to act in concert,, if ■ either of them is 
placed on the throne. ''They both' dread , the' advent, of Abdur 
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Ealunan and the possible encouragement he may receive from the 
British, if he comes as a Mend, and they are ^-ery anxious to.- 
show that their combined party would be strong enough to keep 
the Diirani kingdom together. They haye, as yet, received no 
distinct promises from us, and it is not too much to say that we 
are inclined to treat their claims with ct)ntempt until we learn 
more of Abdur Eahman’s intentions. The tribal chiefs, too, are 
not of sufficient importance to justify us in believing that any- 
arraiigement made with them would 'be of a lasting kind ; and 
though we have so fiir respected their feelings as not to send our 
force out to Maidan to-day, we still intend to move 4,000 men 
under General John Boss to Sheildiabad, on the Ghazni Eoad, 
there to Join hands with Sir Donald Stewart. News from Kun- 
duz is to the effect that Abdur Eahman Khan is collecting men 
and raising money, and that Ms agents have been well received in 
Kohistan. « 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

Tlie Force sent to co-operate witli Sir Donald Stewart — Strengtii of General Eoss’s 
Di?ision — A Force moved out to Cliarasia — Hasan Khan in Logar — Abdur Eahman 
and the Kohistanis— General Ross’s Advance on the Ghazni Eoad — Commimication 
opened with Sir Donald Stewart—News of the Action at Ahmed Khel — ^Action' at 
Gharasia — Colonel Jenkins attacked by Hasan Khan — The Charasia Force strength- 
ened — Description of the Action — General Macpherson’s Disposition of the Eein- 
forcements — Defeat and Dispersion of the Logans under Hasan Khan — Heavy 
Losses of the Afghans — The Leaders of the Attack. , 

The following extracts from letters will explain General Ross’s move- 
ment towards Ghazni to co-operate with Sir Donald Stewart : — 

mk April, 1880. 

Sufficient time having been given to the chie.fs who attended the. 
late Durbar to return to their homes, the force told off to co-oper-. 
ate ..with Sir Donald Steivart’s column advancing from Candahar, 
has started for Sheildiabad on the Ghazni,. Road. It left yesterday 
mo.rmng under command of 'Major-General John Ross, and , took, 
the road to Argandeh,' halting -■ for the night, 'at' Kik lCazi, 7 or 
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8 miles from the Cabiilgorge, Its Biimerical strength was nearly 
4j,000 fighting men of all arms., m.ade up as follows ■ 



OfSeers. 

Bank and File. 

6-8, Uoyai Artillery (4 screw-gutts) 

4 ■ 

131 

Hazara liloantain Battery (6 guns) : 

5 

200 

0th Lancers (1 squadron) ■... ' 

i 

100 

3rd Banjab Cavalry (2 squadrons) 

6 

200 

3rd Bengal Cavalry ... 

8 ' 

350 

9tli Foot ... ... ... rUeneral €.4 

21 

700' ■ 

4tli Glioorkas ... Gough’s > ... 

7 

660 

24th Punjab Native' Infantry Brigade. ) 

8 

660 

23rd Pioneers 

8 

6S0 

3rd Company Sappers and Miners 

2 ' ^ 

96 

Field Park (Captain Brackenbury) 

1 

60 

Total 

74 

3,837 

1 


The officers of the Stafi" are — General Eoss, commanding ; 
Major Bores, A.A.G. ; Captain Dutton, A.Q.M.G. ; and Dr. 
Maenaltr, Staff Surgeon ; Brigadier- General Charles Gough, 
C.B., V,C-; Major Gerard, Brigade Major; Major Kinloch and 
Major Comhe, D.A.Q.M.Gs. Captain Eidgeway is the Political 
Officer with the Division. 

This force is of sufficient strength to hold its own against any 
force that can possibly be gathered together on the Ghazni Eoad, 
but it seems unlikely that it will meet with any serious opposition 
in that quarter. Mahomed Jan’s faction has been so split up, 
that he will have difficulty in raising large bodies of men in future, 
particularly as . the eyes of the Kohistanis, Gabiilis, Logaris, and 
Sails are all turned northwards, Abdur Eahman’s movements 
beyond the Hindu Kush being far more discussed than any tribal 
warfare towards Ghazni. To-day heliograms from Argandeh are 
to the efieet that' Mahomed Jan has fled to NarMi, the valley 
wffiereiu are Bahadur Khan’s ■villages visited by us in . November 
last. Two thousand men Tinder Abdul Gaff ur,. a local moo&cA of, 
some importance,, are said to have assembled there ; but ...unless 
this force is increased tenfold, no opposition worthy of Th.e name 
can be shown to General Eos-s. . , Mahomed Jan’s parting shot was 
a summons to "all the Kohistani maliks to' raise their, .fo.llowers, and 
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marei to Ghazni to resist the Candahar force — a smnmons, it is 
needless to sa}', which will not be obe^^ed, as the KoMstanis are 
not foolish enough to place themselTes in a position where thej 
would be cut off from their homes. Mahomed Hasan Khan and 
General Karim Khan have gone to Logar to get men together.' 
The Ghazni faction is on the' horns of a dilemma, and the next 
few W’eeks will probably see our troops promenading through, 
.Wardak and Logar, collecting revenue and supplies, without any 
show of resistance to our orders. Of course, if Abdiir Ealmian 
makes a demonstration at Charikar, there may be another ' out« 
burst of fanaticism ; but, so far as w'e can judge, that adventurer 
is not too anxious to cross the Hindu Kush until matters are a 
little more advanced. If he can see his way to secure the Amir- 
ship' easily without fighting, he will certainly make overtures to. 
Sir F. Eoberts. The rumour that he is running short of funds 
is very significant in itself : he cannot keep an army togqjlier 
unless he has the means wherewith to pay his sepoys, and he 
is too shrew^d to risk a failure by pushing his force too far south 
when our army is within five marches of Charikar. We are more 
on the alert now than we have been since the events of Decembel% 
and the Kohistanis know this perfectly well, though, perhaps, 
they do not know that General Macpherson’s Brigade is to be held 
in readiness to move out at an hour’s notice should local disaffec- 
tion require such a step. 

ApriL 

General Eoss has reached Kila Durani, one march from 
Sheikhabad, without serious opposition. For the benefit of all 
hiimanifiarian critics, I may state that strict orders have been given 
under which hostile villages are only to be punished by the de- 
struction of their towers and fortified places : the houses of the 
tribesmen will in all cases be spared. Such grain and stores as we 
require will be taken — a very mild way, indeed, of living upon 
the country.” We pay such exorbitant prices for everything w^e 
biijj that the few maunds of corn taken in this w^ay cannot prove, 
"any, serious loss to the tribesmen. 

Til' addition to the column .co-operating, with Sir Donald Stewart, 
it, has been found, advisable to send, a 'small force to Gbarasia.' 
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TMs is made up of two gnns F-A, Eoyal' Horse Artillery., a wing of 
tlie 92nd Highlanders, and the whole of the Gnides, caTalry and 
infantry. The . reason ' for this step was that Mahomed Hasan 
Khan was threatening all villagers who ware sending in supplies 
to Sherpnr from Logar, and the roads had become very unsafe for 
all kqfilas. The. ease hf the Khan of KusM will show very clearly 
the state of Logar at the, present moment, ancl the awdiward 
position in wEich ninlife friendly to the .British, are placed. 
This old man did all he could to aid our advance 'when w-e crossed 
the Shiitargardan in 'September, and he has since remained' faith- 
ful to his promises made to us. A few dayS' ago he came in / to 
Sherpur, and asked for advice, Ms case being that Hasan Khan 
had ordered him to send all his fighting men to Bara-M Eajan, 
and to furnish supplies for the levies being raised in Logar. The 
Khan would not obey the order, and Hasan Khan then threatened 
to destroy his villages and seize all his goods. The threat may 
have been an idle one, but still it w^as enough to intimidate the 
malik* He wns told to return to his home and to keep Hasan 
Khan in play for a few" days, when the advance of General Eoss 
upon Sheikhabad, and General Stewart’s arrival at Ghazni, w"ould 
probably cause the dispersion of any bands under Hasan Khan. 
In the meantime, to hasten this dispersion, and to keep the roads 
from Logar to Cabul open, Colonel Jenkins wns ordered to 
Oharasia, and there he is now encamped, waiting for orders. The 
effect upon the disorderly spirits in Logar has been most healthy. 
They dread an incursion into their valley on both sides, and they 
are now a? 2 xious to renounce Hasan Khan and all his works. 
There are always men to be found in every tribe ripe for adventure 
and guerilla warfare, and it seems probable that Hasan Khan still 
has several hundred of these about him, and intends harassing 
piequets and rear-guards whenever opportunity offers. He has 
aMays a road of escape open, tow^ards Zurmiit ,or the Shuta,rgar-, 
dan ; and unless the malikg turn him out of their villages, lie will 
continue to foment discontent -.in Logar until, the Ghaz.ni. and 
Sheikhabad Forces have, united , and sw^ept through the valley to. 
Eushi. The 'peopIe .are willing and, indeed, anxious to send 
Bupplies to Oabul, as the prices paid by.us are abnormally high; 
but until the presence of our troops frees the ' headmen from . all 
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fear of reprisais by Hasan Han, tbe flow of grain and cattle to 
Gabiil will be slnggisli and uncertain. 

From tlie Nortb the news of Abdur Eabman’s moTement is still 
meagre in the extreme; but the explanation most probably of 
this is, that he is waiting for events to be a little more distinctly 
shaped in Cabnl before he plays his trtHnp card and formally 
demands the Amirship. He has sent circulars to all the leading' 
chiefs in Kohistan and the Cabnl province, upon whose goodwill 
he thinks he can count ; and having thus put his claims forward, 
he is content to rest upon his arms and make his position in 
Turkistan and about Kiinduz secure before venturing over the 
Hindu Kush. His intentions towards the British may be looked 
upon as unformed so far : they will depend upon the spirit in 
which his claims are received. If we deeline to have anything to 
say to him — which is extremely unlikely, as it is rumoured that a 
Mission is tobe sent to Kunduz from Sherpur — he will either r^ise a 
new jehad, or will wait until we have left Cabul, and then quietly 
swoop down upon any nominee we have placed on the throne, 
and try his fortune once more for the Amirship. If, on the con- 
trary, we make our usual philanthropic offers of friendship, find 
invite him to come forward and state Ms case, leaving it to the 
decision of the chiefs and people, he will unquestionably meet us 
half-way, and trust to his old popularity gaming him an easy 
triumph. His mainstay is Kohistan, whence he looks to receive 
arms, money, and men; and, so far as can be judged, the 
Kohistanis favour his claims unreservedly. Knowing this, it has 
been all the more imperative that we should induce the^ Kohistani 
chiefs to come in and make their wishes known : as once Abdur 
Eahman is secured in the interests of the British, and his claims 
allowed by the majority of the tribesmen, our political difficulties 
would begin to clear away. An agent, Eessaldar Mahomed Afzul 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers, was sent by us into Kohistan to 
confer with the malihs, and he has been successful in bringing 
between seventy and eighty of these men to Cabul. The chief 
among these are Jabbar Khan, Gholam Hyder Khan, and Khwaja 
Abdul Kadir, audit is no secret' that they are friends of Abdur 
Eahman. Mr. Lepel Griffin received them in Durbar jesterday, 
and took ' from Gholam Hyder a paper 'signed not only by the 


malU:$ present^ but by Stirwar Elian Parwani;, Mir Entcba^ and 
the remainder of the Koliistani cMefs. Under t-lie seals of all 
these men Ghckm Hjcler tos appointed their mouthpiece to con- 
fer with the British^ against whom all idea of enmity was disa- 
vowech Surwar Khan and the other absentees promised also that 
if the maliks reported favourahly upon their reception at Sherpiir, 
they also would come in. The Durbar was not of the formal 
kind at which the Wardak and Logar chiefs were received, it being 
understood that the Kohistanis should hereafter formulate their 
requests, and make them known at a later period. The behaviour 
of the maliks was all that could be wished ; and Gholani 
Hyder, in a temperate and respectful speech, thanked Mr. Griflin 
for the consideration with which he and his friends had been 
treated, and earnestly hoped that a satisfactory arrangement ivonid 
be come to, and that perfect friendliness wnuld be established. The 
chiefs certainly seemed sincere enough, and his wurds were received 
with marked approval by his brother maliks^ who nodded an 
affirmative as he quietly stated their desire to aid the British in 
creating a stable Government in CabuL The maliks will remain 
in Cabul for several days, and it is probable that in a few* days the 
other chiefs will come in, and then an answer can be given to their 
representations, which are shaped in the form of a request, that 
Abdur Piahmaii’s claims to the Amirship be favourably entertained 
by the British. 

26th April. 

The foraging parties sent out by General Boss were fired at 
in the Narkh Valley and on the Bamian Eoad leading from 
Maidan, and in consequence of this the Umur Khel Gliikais were 
punished by a force being sent into the Darra Narkh. They met 
with no opposition, and having destroyed one of Bahadur Khan’s 
towers, they rejoined the main body. 

After the punishment of , the Umiir Khel, .General Boss 
mai’checl from Maidan and encamped, on 21st April, at Kila Sher 
Mahomed, more commonly called' Kila Diirani, about two miles to 
the south of the Cabul river, "which w^aS' found to.. be, easily ford- 
able. There the remains of what, must once''. have been: a 
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liandsome bridge^ but time and neglect bad made it a compk 
rniii. News was brought in of a combination of all the neigb- 
boiiiing tribes, and of au' intended attack to be made upon three 
sides. Mahomed Jan, with a large force of Wardaks, was to 
appear, from the south ; Mahomed Hasan Khan, with the Logaris, 
was to try a flan,k attack from the east ; while Bahadur Khan and 
■Abdul Gaffur were to direct the moToments of the Maidanis and the, 
Umiir lOiel from the bills to the west. The combination seemed 
to be' one so likely to take place, that precaution was taken 
by General Boss: the camp was made as com|3act as possible, 
entrenchments were thrown up, and the troops were ready to turn 
out at the first alarm. A night attack on the 21st was fully 
expected, hut no alarm was given, and on the following morning 
the force marched onwards to Sar-i-Tope, ten miles. This left 
the Maidan villages seventeen miles in rear ; and it became daily 
more apparent that the tribesmen meditated some kind of attack 
along the road. Parties of men crovmed the hills on the west, 
and fired at long ranges upon the column ; but such bullets as fell 
near our men were all spent, and but little notice was taken of so 
harmless a demonstration. The road ran through a valley two 
or three miles broad, with a gradual ascent the whole way. Once 
only a party of men ventured down the hillsides, probably to get 
within range of the column, hut a shell from the Hazara Moun- 
tain Battery dispersed them, and their comrades were not bold 
enough to repeat the manceuvre. At 9 a.m. Sar-i-Tope was 
reached, the camping-ground being at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet, and the Sher-i-Dahan Pass, north of Ghazni, could be seen. 
Before noon a heliograph flash was noticed on the Sher-i-Dahan 
Kotal, and Lieutenant Whistler Smith’s signallers were soon in 
communication with the advanced party of the Candahar column. 
The first message which linked the two forces together was sent 
in the name of Sir Donald Stewart, and was as follows : — 

tte 19tli tlie dmsioa under my command, while marching from Miishaki, 
enco'ttntered an armed gathering of Andaris, Tarakis, Snleiman Kheylsa,ud other, tribes * 
men, who nQinberecl some 15,000 men, horse and foot. Preparation was made to 
attack the strong position, held by the enemy at Ahmed Khel, twenty-three miles south 
of Grhazni, when a body of some S,000 fanatic swordsmen poured down on onr troops, 
spreading out beyond either flanks of onr line. The fighting lasted one hour, after which 
the entire body of the enemy spread broadcast over the country. The protection of the 
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baggage prevented ptirauit by -tlie cavalry, Tlie. division, .lioweverj marcbed forward 
Bine miles to Nani after, tbe engagement, and the day before yesterday, the 20tli,' the 
advanced cavalry entered Grhazai. Over 1,000 of the enemy’s dead were counted on the 
ground, and their loss in .killed and wounded is stated to be 2, 000. Casualties on our 
side: 17 killed and 115 wounded. The following are the wounded: — Lleiitenant 
Young, 19th Bengal Lancers, dangerously ; Captain Corbet, severely; Lieu- 

tenant-Coionel Lawson, 59th Foot, Colonel Yorke, ' 19th Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant 
Watson, 59th Foot, Lieutenant Stewart, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, all slightly. . No officers' 
killed. Ail wounded are doing well” 

This good news had scarcely reached Sherpnr when, the canton- 
ment was thrown into a state of excitement by a sharp fi,ght at 
Charasia, The discontented tribesmen in Logar, foreseeing that in 
a very short time they would have in their midst a force which they 
could not hope to contend against, made a desperate effort to cut up 
Colonel Jenkins’s party at Charasia. Since the anxious days of 
December, no such excitement has been felt in Sherpnr as that of 
yesterday morning, when it became known that the Highlanders 
and Guides were hotly engaged beyond the Sang-i-ISfawdshta defile, 
and that General Maepherson was ordered to march to their assist- 
ance. The cantonment was all astir, and the secret orders 
wliich had been issued when General Boss moved out were at 
once put into execution. The 2nd Brigade, under General Baker, 
knew that, in the event of General Maepherson’s brigade leaving 
Sherpnr, they had to take charge of all the posts held by the 
92nd Highlanders, 45th Sikhs, and 28th Punjabees ; and between 
eight and nine o’clock the 72nd Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, 5tli 
Ghoorkas, and 5th Punjab Infantry, were all falling in and being 
told off to their respective stations. Of the Europeans 100 went 
to Fort Slab Sung, 120 to Port Onslow (the fort on the eastern 
end of Bemaru Heights), 100 to the fort on xismai Heights, and 
250 to the Bemaru Gorge ; as the reserve, where also two guns of 
G-3 were placed, command.ing the maidmi between the gorge and 
the Wazirabad Lake. The native regiments also furnished parties 
for Asmai, Siah Sung, and the detached forts about it, and manned 
the bloek-hoiises and defences at the eastern and western ends of 
the cantonment. .The gate guards 'were strengthened, by. small 
parties held in reserve, and one might have imagined that Sherpnr 
■was on the eve of a second ' siege. These precautions Avere neces- 
sary, as our spies had brought in news of 6,000 or 8,000 KoMs- 
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tanis being in the neiglibotirliood of Baba Kuch Kar, and Shahl 3 az 
Kliaiij oiir GoYernor of Koh-Daman, had sent in alarming, 
reports of Mir Butcha’s and .Surwar Eth.an‘s intentions, ■They 
were said to intend a sndden attack upon Sherpiir ; and although 
Mir Biitcha had written in to say that his intentions were not 
hostile, and that he would shortly yisit General Eoberts to pay 
his respects, it was deemed wise to take eyery precaution and to 
he ready to check the Kohistanis if they crossed the Paeii Miiiar 
or other Imtah to the north of the cantonment. The picquet of 
100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry were withdrawn from Paen 
Miliar, and a troop of cayalry sent out to watch the road from 
Koh-Daman. Parties of signallers were stationed on all the com- 
manding points in our chain of defences, and a sharp look-out 
was kept in eyery direction. From Butkhak and Lnttabund 
all was reported quiet ; while tow^ards Pughman and Argandeh 
not a sign of any tribesmen being on the moye could be detected. 
The interest, therefore, was concentrated upon Charasia, with 
w’Mch we were in heliographic communication, Colonel Jenkins 
signalling up to the fort on the Sherderwaza, and the message 
being flashed down to the signallers on the GeneraFs gateway. 
The news first sent in was that 2,000 or 3,000 tribesmen had 
opened fire upon the camp at daybreak, and that their attack had 
since been deyeloped in force. At 9.50 Colonel Jenkins helio- 
graphed that his loss up to that time had been three killed and 
seyen w^ounded, that he was holding his owm well, but that the 
enemy were being reinforced from the Zahidabad direction. By 
this time General Maepherson was on the moye, and General 
Hugh Gough was also getting together a force to act in support. 

General Maepherson took wuth him the wing of the 92nd High- 
landers (278 rifles) still remaining in Sherpur, the whole of the 
45tli Sikhs (555 rifles), and four guns of Swinley’s mountain 
battery. A troop of the 3rd Punjab Cayalry escorting two guns 
of the screw battery w^ere also ordered out to join him. The road 
to Beni Hissar was the route followed by the Brigadier, and in 
passing the Bala Hissar he "vyas joined by 104 men of his old 
regiment, the 2nd Ghoorkas. Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas 
marched along in splendid style, and, making only one halt, they 
debouched upon the open ground beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta 
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defile just after the midday gun had heen fired. Two companies ' 
of Sikhs were left to hold the defile. General Hugh Gough 
followed with four guns of F-A, Eoyai Horse Artillery^ escorted hy 
a troop of the 9th Lancers, tw'o squadrons of the 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, and a wing of the 28th Punjabees. These were hailed at 
Beni Hissar, ready to"' move on in support if the resistance made 
by the Logaris necessitated such a step. ■ Of the other troops of 
the garrison it will be enough to say that the ' 67th Foot and the 
remainder of the 2nd Ghoorkas "were holding the Bala Hissar and 
Sherderwaza Fort. The heavy battery of 40-pounders was in 
position in the Siah Sung Fort. 

The force under Colonel Jenkins comprised two guns F-A, a 
wing of the 92nd Highlanders (266 bayonets), and the Corps of 
Guides (260 sowars and 614 sepoys). As 1 mentioned in a 
prenous letter, this party had been detached from Sherpiir to 
watch the Logar Talley and keep open the road, as Mahomed 
Hasan Khan had stopped supplies coming in to Cabul. The 
object had been fully gained, and it was intended to move back the 
troops to cantonments yesterday. In fact, on Saturday, Colonel 
JenMns received instructions from Sir F. Eoberts to hold himself 
in readiness to move at a minute’s notice, the rumours circulating 
about the Kohistanis having given rise to these orders. It was 
well known that bands of men had gathered in Logar from the 
villages about Hisarak, and on Saturday horsemen "were seen 
some miles away in the direction of our old camping-ground near 
Zahidabad. It was not expected, however, that any attack in 
force would be made, but Colonel Jenkins was on the alert, and 
before daybreak yesterday morning he had his troops under arms, 
a few shots fired about five o’clock warning him that the Logaris 
were lurking about. His camp was pitched to the east of the 
Charasia villages, and was from 1,000, to 1,300 yards distant from 
the hills which shut off the Logar river from the Kiishi-Cabul 
Eoad. In his rear was a lo’w hill 'overlooking s^jlteel on .the east, 
while still further to the north was White’s Hill,” which Major 
White and a company ' of the 92nd ' Highlanders stormed , on 
October 6 th. These hills 'com,mand the ro.ad leading to . the 
Sang-i-Nawislita defile,' .and might serve- as rallying" points for a 
force hard pressed by an enemy advancingfimB' the/ south.' On 
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Colonel Jenkins’s riglit flank were two walled enclosures aiid tlie 
Cliarasia orcliards ; . while on his left was a precipitous range of 
liilisj with three high peaks, distant 1,300 yards from his camp. 
To , the south was open country, through w^hich the Eushi Eoad 
imns, the said road being flanked by two deep ditches or jmUahs, 
.aflbrding excellent cower for an enemy. 

The first shots fired into the camp were from the range of Mils 
on Colonel Jenkins’s left flank, and as the enemy had breech- 
loading rifles, the bullets reached their mark without . difficulty. 
Upon the fi,rst alarm the tents were struck, and the baggage- 
animals loaded up ready for a mowe. With daylight it waas seen 
that the three-peaked range w^as lined with men, who had 
their standards planted, and were plainly determined to make an 
attack. Their fire increased from dropping shots to a brisk 
fusillade, and the baggage-animals -were ordered to retire, with 
tents, &c., to the foot of the hill I have mentioned as lying in 
advance of White’s Hill. As escort, half a company of the 92nd 
Highlanders under Captain Napier, and a company of the Guides, 
w^ere told off. Captain Napier occupied the MU, building a 
for the protection of his men, and the baggage remained in safety 
below with a guard. In front of the camping-ground was a karez 
(a line of wells connected by an underground tunnel), and the 
earth excavated from this furnished the only cover possible for 
the infantry, who were extended by Colonel JenMns in the shape 
of a semicircle, so as to hold the enemy on the hills in check, and 
also block an advance along the road. Major White w'as in com- 
mand of the Highlanders, and the disposition of the ipen, it is 
almost needless to say, was admirably made. They held the front 
of the position. To guard his left flank, Colonel JenMns extended 
three companies of the Guides’ Infantry, and on his right ho 
placed a troop of cavalry outside the wMls of a fort (held by 
twenty sepoys), ready to repel any rush that might be made from 
Charasia direction. When these dispositions had been completed, 
Ms strength of infantry wms practically exhausted ; the main body 
of Highlanders and Guides were lying along the line of the karee, 
and. he had only half a company of. Guides as his reserve., The 
tw’O/gunsmf :F-A took up, a position' about. 400 yards in the' rear of 
,the infantry, and the cavalry, again, formed. up in rearuf thegiins. 
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Tlie troops, were debarred from anytbmg but acting on tbe defen- 
siYe, as their baggage wonld.haTe haclto be saerifieecl if an attempt 
bad been made to storm the hills. Besides, as news of the im- 
pending action' had been heliographed to the Sherderw’aza Fort 
and reinforcements bee'n asked for, the main object w^as to hold 
the tribesmen in check until snfficie'iit troops should arrive to 
sweep them from their positions. 

The enemy were bold enough at ' first, a.Bcl gradually worked 
down the slopes of the range to within 800' or 900 yards’ range, 
while at the same time the more determined of their ini,mber, led 
by ghazis, wnrked along the ditches flanking the KiisH Road, and 
planted their sta,ndards within 200 yards of our line of skirmishers. 
Their numbers were estimated, at first, at about 2,000, but some 
reinforcements began to arrive, and they pushed their skirmishers 
into the Charasia orchards, whence a sharp fire w^as directed upon 
the ^eamping-grouncl. The infantry were w^ell protected by the 
/mre^ mounds, but the cavalry and guns were exposed to a heavy 
cross-fire from the orchards, the hillside, and the ditches in front. 
One of the artillery horses having been shot, and several sow^ars 
hit, it was thought well to remove the guns 400 yards nearer the 
hill occupied by Captain Napier. This w^as accordingly done, and 
the gunners under Lieutenant Wodehouse found shelter in a 
ditch, whence they could train their guns upon the enemy, while 
quite out of range themselves. The cavalry could not seek the 
same protection, as ColonelJenldns relied upon them to check any 
rush by the ghazis attacking him in front. The sowars and their 
officers had therefore to remain under a heavy fire for several hours, 
200 or 300 yards in rear of the line of skkmishers, and their 
losses w^ere proportionately heavy, both in men and horses. No 
more trying position for cavalry can be imagined than waiting 
helplessly in the open until their time shall come, and it speaks 
wnll for the sowars that they never flinched, but kept . quietly , on 
the move backwards and^ forw^ards until their numbers ..ivere sadly 
thinned. The severity of ■ the fire can be understood from the 
fact that three mounted officers. Major White, ' Lieutenant .Dick 
Cuiiyngham ,(of the 92nd, Highlanderslj.and Lieutenant, .Robert- 
son (of the Commissariat Department), who were .,,'betw^.eeii. the 
infantry and cavalry, had .' all little, casualties . to ,:,report. ... .Major 
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White’s horse was shot through the. cheek, a bullet struck Lieu- 
tenant Dick Ctiiijiigham’s saddle, and Lieutenant Eohertson had 
his coat-sIeeTe torn and his field-glasses smashed by a l}ullet» 
Colonel Jenkins’s horse was also shot, and the Guides’ Cavalijlost 
eight horses killed and twenty-four wounded — one-tenth of their 
sowars were really put out of action. I ha¥e dwelt thus particu- 
larly upon this class of casualties simply to prove the resolute way 
in .which the tribesmen attacked, and the mischief thej? can do 
with good rifles in their hands. Our skirmishers they could 
scarcely touch, as the men were well under shelter, and exposed 
themselves as little as possible. The steady courage of the 92iid 
Highlanders made light of 2,000 or 3,000 men being in front, and 
.their picked shots accounted for many of the ghazis, who tried to 
advance beyond the shelter of the friendly ditches on theirside of the 
road. Once or twice it seemed as if a rush were meditated : the 
tom-toms were beaten, bugles sounded the advance, and standards 
were waved ; but this only brought upon the enemy a more rapid 
fire from our men, and a few additional shells from our horse- 
artillery guns. The movements of the attacking force were directed 
with some skill, 200 or 300 horsemen keeping up communication 
with the party on the hill and the skirmishers in the orchards ; 
and it ivas believed that, wLen larger reinforcements arrived from 
Logar, an attempt would be made to close round in the rear of 
Colonel Jenkins, and cut off his retreat. By noon this move- 
nierit w^as beginning to be very apparent, as the 'orchards about 
Cliarasia w^ere sw'armiiig with men ; but the opportimity never 
really arrived, for General Macpherson with his reinforcements 
soon put an end to the whole affair. 

' General Macpherson, and with. him about 1,000 men (of wLom 
555,w'ere of the 45th Sikhs), and four, guns now came up; and 
his first movement w^as to clear the orchards. The tw-o companies 
of the 2nd Ghoorkas under Captain Hill turned off' the road to 
the right, over the irrigated land, and- made for the Charasia 
.o.rchards, 'wherein they w^ere soon hotly engaged. The wing of 
the 92iid under Colonel Pa.rker marched on a few^ hundred yards 
further .along the road and then also turned off' to the light, ,so as 
to prolong the Ghoorka line of .skirmishers 'and enfilade . the 
enemy’s first line.' The S-ildis kept . straight on,, and, as They 
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advaiieeclj tlie 9*2iid under Major WMte and the Guides’ Infantry 
rose from the shelter of the karez, and all three regiments went 
lip at the Mils from which the enemy had annoyed Colonel 
Jenkins for nearly seven hours. The whole movement was carried 
out to perfection ; oar force swept onward in the shape of a fan, 
and cleared orchards, hills, and open country of every armed man. 
A plucky charge was made by the Ghoorkas : General Maepher* 
son sent word that he wished a hill cleared of the enemy without 
further firing, and Captain Hill telling his men what was expected 
of them, the brave little fellows fixed bayonets, gave a cheer and 
carried the hill. 

The Guides’ Cavalry were sent out into the open over the low’ 
Childukhteran Ivotal on the Kiislii Road, and succeeded in killing 
some thirty stragglers. The main body kept to the near ranges 
of hills, or sought refuge in nnlhihs and ravines intersecting 
them. The mountain guns got into action, and made good 
practice w’herevar any small groups of fugitives collected, and by 
two o’clock the tribesmen w’ere scattered and W’ere making their 
w’ay as best they could along the hills out of reach of our cavalry 
and artillery. Their loss must have been very heavy, as over 100 
bodies -were counted on the ground, and they had carried off many 
others during the morning. In the ditches w^here the ghazis had 
planted their standards, within 200 yards of our men, more than 
tw’enty bodies were found, lying just as they .had fallen. These 
W’ere nearly all men shot through the head, showing the good 
practice made by our advanced skirmishers. ' Our expenditure of 
Martini and Snider ammunition was over 70,000 rounds, while 
the two guns of F- A. batte.ry each fired forty-eight rounds. Our 
loss in men was severe for such a sMrmish : 92nd Highlaiiciers, 
one killed, seven 'wounded (one mortally); F-A, Royal Horse 
Artillery, one wounded ; Corps of Guides, four killed, twenty-one 
w'ounded; 45th Sildis, tw^o womidedy total, five killed, thirty-one 
wounded. Of the Guides nearly all the casualties w-ere among 
the cavalry. When, the ■ enemy had been, thoroughly cleared off 
the ground — the cavalry pursued' them four miles — orders were 
given for the 'w4oIe. force- to return to Sherpiir, and , the march' 
back was accomplished without incident, .except that the .Ghoorkas 
made prisoners of twelve or fifteen-, villagers who had iked, upon 
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our troops. General Eoberts met General Maepbersoia at Beni 
Hissar and rode back with him to cantonments. The Ivohistaiiis 
had remained quiet and iiiidemoBstratiTe during the .day : bnt it 
was not thought fit to allow the force to remain' ont at Charasia 
for the night, thongh onr retirement afief a snccessfnl action is 
sure to be misconstrued by the Afghans. 

To“dayit has been ascertained that the enemy’s losses were 400 
or 500, of whom at least half were 'killed. The Chardeli villages 
alone are said to contain 200 dead. .The leaders were Sirdar 
Mahomed Hasan Khan, ex-Goveriior of Jellalabad General 
Mahomed Karim Khan ; Padshah Khan, GMlzai ; Mahomed 
Shah Khan, of ' Kaliiiiga ; and minor mciliks of Baraki Eajan 
and Charkh. The body of men they commanded was 5,000 
strong, and included Logaris, men of Chardeh, Safis from Tagao, 
Kohistanis, and Ghilzais from Padshah Khan’s villages. It 
seems a pity that a faithless scoundrel like Padshah Khan cannot 
meet with his deserts. He w'as forgiven for fighting against us 
in Decemher, and now he coolly breaks his w^ord with 11 s again, 
and collects his men and attacks our troops as if he had never 
received any subsidy from us. Hasan Khan’s followers w^ere 
w*ell armed, many with Sniders and Enfields, and a few^ with 
Martini rifles, bullets from the latter being picked up by some of 
our officers. 

To-day (Monday) aU is quiet again, but our picquets are still 
stationed on Asmai and the Bemaru Heights. 
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General Eoss at Sydabad — Skirmishes with the Enemy -—Jimetlon of the Cabal and 
Oandahar Forces — Sir Donald Stewart' assumes Co mmaiid in Kortliern Afghanistan-— 
3»Tr. Lepel GrifBn. and the Koliistani Chiefs— A Brit.isb Mission sent to Abdnr 
Habman Kban ai iCandaz — ^Sir Donald Stewart’s March from Candaliar to Ghazni 
— Attitude of the bribes c??. The Hazara Contingent — Scarcity of Supplies — 

The Battle of Ahmed Khel— General Stewart'’s Formation of xittack — Strength of 
the Afghan Force— Attack by Ghazis — Defeat and Dispersion of the Enemy — 
The Afghan Loss — The March to Nani— Capture of Ghazni — xlction of IJrzoo — A 
Second Victory — ^hXushk-i-Alam’s Plans. 

May %icl^ 1880. 

Geneeal Pioss liacl to clear the hills about his camp at Sydabad 
OB two occasions prior to General Sir Donald Stewart^s force 
arriving from Ghazni, bnt there were scarcely any casnalties on 
our side. It would seem that 1,500 or 2,000 men gathered on 
the hills to the west of the camp at Sydabad on the 25th, and 
built siimjars on several ridges, as if with the intention of holding 
their position to the last. To clear these hills a strong body of 
our troops, made up from the 9th Foot, 2nd Ghoorkas, and 24th 
Punjabees, with some of the mountain guns, were sent out, and 
they soon drove the enemy from the ridges. The stmgaTs. were 
first shelled, and then a rush made up the hills. The Afghans 
had a few’ ghazis among their number, as is usually the case, 
and these stood to their post and were shot down ; but the main 
body fled in confusion. The Ghoorkas killed sixteen men in a 
nullah, and altogether forty bodies were counted on the ridges. 
Our loss was one Ghoorka Idlled and two wounded. On the fol- 
lowing day, Holiday the 26th, the enemy again showed on the 
hills, and again our men had to chase them awny, two companies 
of the 2Srd Pioneers sharing this time in the climbing. Again 
the enemy fled in confusion from ridge to ridge, losing ten or 
twelve killed. Much 'to, the disgust of our men, the. Afghans 
wnuld liotwnit to come under the fire of our Martinis.'.and Sniders 
at 200 or 800 yards; the shells from the mountain ' guns being 
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.eiectiYe in scattering any groups which for a few moments heH 
together. , After this the OTert resistance on the part of the. 
mmllaJi, Abdul Gaffnij was at an end, and Mahomed Jan and 
Hasan Khan were no longer heard of. A force Yisited .Lungar, , 
and destroyed the moollah's forts, obtaining some small amount of 
loot in the shape of books and china. Sir Donald Stewart’s fo,rce 
le.ft Ghazni on April 25th, haYing had a second action with the 
enemy at Urzoo, seven miles from Ghazni, On the 29th of April 
General Boss started for Maidaii with his force, which had been 
joined by the heavy battery of 40-pounders belonging to the 
Caiidahar column. Sir Donald Stewart, with Colonel Chapman, 
Chief of Ms Staff, accompanied General Boss. Yesterday (May 
1st) the force marched to Kila Gholam Hyder; on the Cabui .side 
of Argandeh, The Candahar column turned off from Sheikhabad 
into Logar, where it will probably stay, collecting revenue and 
supplies for the next few* w'eeks. As it is over 6,000 strong, it is 
not likely to meet with much opposition ; and, indeed, it is stated 
that the chief Logari maUks have already made their submission. 
To-day General Boss marched to Sherpur ; the elephant battery 
is located in Sher|)ur, while General Gough’s Brigade is again 
encamped on Siah Sung. General Sir Donald Stewart arrived at 
about ten o’clock. Sir F. Boberts and Staff and Mr. Lepel Griffin 
rode out a few miles to meet him, and he was received at the 
head-quarters gate by a guard of honour of the 92nd Highlanders. 
A salute of fifteen guns is to be fired in bis honour to-morrow 
morning. To-day he has taken over the command from Sir F. 
Boberts, a divisional order announcing that he commands the 
whole of the troops in Northern Afghanistan. 

In regard to political matters here, we seem to have come to 
the end of our negotiations with tribesmen pure and simple, for 
the hundred Kohistaiii maliks who have been staying in Cabui 
w^ere dismissed to their homes on Saturday by Mr. Lepel Grifiin. 
The text of his speech in Durbar was as folio w^s : — 

“Your paper of requests bas been, carefally considered, and until some decision is 
given by the 'Government it is your duty, and it will be to your advantage, to remain ' 
quiet in your villages. Do not vainly imagine you will obtain anything by clamour .and 
opposition. You have seen that the people of Ghazni, Logar, Maidan and Wardak have 
notLeen able ■ to withstand, for a moment the British, arms, and have been punished for 
their hostility. The only fmit of their opposition, is that they have to pay every penny:; 


tlioir xeYemie tvouM otherwise have been remitted. Yon will tell those of vour leaders 
who are Bot now present that the British Government will not tolerate distiirbanees, and 
collections of armed men in the neighbourhood of Cabul. iUi now assembled idiisl. dis- 
perse at once home. If they do not attend to this advice any misfortnne they suiter will 
be tlieii* own fault. Two Sirdars of position are now being sent by the Government through 
ICoMstan, and yon wiB ensure their safety. The hostages sent by Mir Botcha as a 
guarantee of their security I do not require ; the British army is itself to be sufficient 
guarantee for the observance of pfomises made by yon. Your .lirofessions of friendship 
are accredited, and yon may rest assiu’cd that while the Government will at once punish 
any hostile action, its chief desire is to be and remain friends with yoii,” 

Two Mil* Agiia SaMbzada and Mir Gliolam Hycler, 

w^ere especially mentioned as having done good service during 
their stay, and three other minor chiefs were singled out as 
deserving credit for aiding the British Government in the current 
negotiations. The most important feature in the Durbar was the 
announcement that the chiefs had guaranteed the safe-conduct of 
two Sirdars on Mr. Griffin’s staff through Kohistan. These are 
Ibrahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, of the Punjab Police, and Wazir- 
zada Afzul Khan, Eessaldar of the Bengal Cavalry: and their 
mission is to visit Ahdur Rahman at Kiinduz. What their in- 
structions are, I cannot say ; but if the Kohistani chiefs, Surwar 
Khan and Mir Biitcha, have promised to ensure their personal 
safety, it seems probable that we are at last on the eve of direct 
negotiation with xVbdur Rahman, vrho has unquestionably won the 
goodwill of the Kohistanis. We can punish any breach of faith 
easily with the force now in Cabul : and this being known to the 
chiefs at Baba Kuch Kar, the dispersion of hands of men such as 
are now scattered about Koh-Daman is probably only a question 
of a few days. 

Bth May. 

There is, of course, great difficulty in describing an action 
from hearsay, and in making at all vivid an account of severe 
fighting one has not seen ; hut it is the privilege of even the 
humblest historions to deal with important events almost as eon- 
fiilently as the coolest eye-witness, and I meekly claim that privi- 
lege ill regard to the late action south of Ghazni. There will, 
almost of necessity, be errors in the story of the fight, but they 
are only such as will arise from causes beyond my own control. 
I can only write upon the lines laid down for me by my inform- 
ants, and defects of omission are more likely to occur than wmiild 
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lia?e .been the case if I had been a spectator of .the engagement* 
This half-apology, if accepted in the spirit in which it is olfered, 
shonld. absolve me in the eyes of those- critics, who are most able 
to estimate the fairness and accuracy of the story, namely,, the 
men, who fought in the action. They did their work right nobly 
and well, and if appreciation of their effo^ds is lacking, it will be 
rather because they are too modest to -do justice to themselves 
than to, , any unwillingness on the part of others to concede to 
them the honour they so well deserve. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s march upon Ghazni was uneventful as far 
as Shahjiii, the limit of the Gandahar province, but from that 
point .a change took place ; it began to be understood that oppo- 
sition was likely to occur before Ghazni was reached. At Shali- 
jui the Tarald country begins, and the moollaJis had been so active 
in preaching b jehad that several thousand men had collected on 
the hills to the east. These were at first Tarakis, ghazis^ from 
Gandahar, and contingents from Zamindaw’ar and other neigh- 
bouring districts. They kept well aw’ay from the British force, 
but marched day by day, parallel to it, along the foot of the high 
hills on the right of the valley along which our troops were 
making their w^ay. They gathered strength daily, hut it was 
deemed unwise to attack them, as they would probably have 
retired up the hillsides out of reach, and our men would have 
been unable to scatter them. Besides, the . baggage train of the 
column was over six miles in length (the elephant battery with its 
biiilock-teams yoked to the ammunition w^aggons stretched away for 
.a mile or more), and to have detached a brigade to make an 
.attack upon the enemy would have left the baggage open to 
molestation from the right flank. The tribesmen, therefore, were 
allowed to march quietly along, our spies keeping Sir Donald 
Stewart w^ell informed of all that was happening in their camp. 
Their numbers, the names of .their chiefs, and their probable 
intentions were made known to Major Euan Smith, . Political 
Officer, and .from, the first it was certain that they would try issues 
with the British, before Ghazni was reached. The aspect - of .the- 
country, too, showed that war was meant. ; the valley w’as fertile 
and well .cultivated, but every village had been .deserted, all sup- 
plies buried, and the. women, and. childim- carried away to..the'Hlls 
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for safety. It was as if the people had fled from pestilence ; the 
moollaks had done their work well, and had so wrought upon the 
fears and fanaticism of the ignorant peasants that they had left 
their homes to the tender mercies of oiir soldiery. Perhaps, also, 
it was helicTed that by cutting off supplies the march northwm’ds 
might be retarded or cimcked altogether ; but this belief can never 
exist again, as our foraging parties unearthed the hidden stores, 
and the troops w'ere never really short of food. The leaders of 
the tribesmen were Shir Jan (Tarakij, and Mahomed Aslam Khan 
(Tokhi i, and so overawed were the villagers by their threats that 
even those who w^oiild willingly have traded vdth our purchasing 
agents, had to throw' in their lot with the more fanatical spirits. 

With the British force were several tlioiisaiid Hazaras, w'ho, as 
is usually the case w'ith native allies, w'ere rather a source of 
anxiety than any real aid. They marched in wild irregularity on 
the flicks of the column, and every deseiied village vras plundered 
by them without compunction. They thus appropriated large 
quantities of supplies wiiicli w'oiikl have been welcome to our 
army, and it was at times annoying to And they had cleared a 
village of grain before our own men could arrive. Their inveterate 
hatred of the Afghans had full swing, and they hailed our inarch 
upon Ghazni with savage satisfaction as gning them an opportunity 
of wiping off‘ old scores. Now that they find we do not intend 
staying in the country their spirits are somew'hat damped, as 
their future presents nothing more pleasing than a w'ar of 
revenge by the southern tribesmen as soon as our armies have 
returned to India. The excesses likely to be committed w^heii 
that return takes place can only be thought of with pain and 
humiliation by us. We may exact what promises w-e choose from, 
the new Amir, hut he will be helpless to check his unruly subjects, 
and W'e cannot march again to Cabui to save the Hazaras irom 
their fate. . There will be nothing for them but to retire into the 
fastnesses of their high table-land betw^een Bamian, and Herat, 
there to hold their own until ^ the bitterness of the vendetta shall 
have died aw'ay. 

With such' allies-., and with his force w^ell on the alert, Sir 
Donald',, Stewnrt , encamped at 'Mushaki, two" long ., marches south 
of Ghazni, on the 18th of ' April, the enemy’s ca.mp .being .'.a few 
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miles awaj. Oiir spies Tisitecl tlie camp, and retnrned with. the 
news that on the morrow the tribesmen would attempt to drive ' 
back the colu.mii, and would probably take up their position on a 
low spur running east-wards from the Gul Koh Mountains .and 
dominating the road. With this warning to guide him, Sir 
Donald- Stew^art formed his order of mafch, so as to place Ms 
infantry on his left flank, upon which the brunt of the attack 
would be likely to fall. It should be remembered that the 
column was marching in a valley running almost due north aii.cl 
south, and that the road from Mushaki was much nearer the hills 
.:On tbe west (or -left flank) than the Shilghur ranges, on. the east. 
The order of march from Mushaki was as follows 

19tli -Bengal Lancers, 300 saLres. \ 

il-B, Eoyal Horse Artillery, six 9-pr. gims. I brigade under 

lOtli Punjab Native Infantry, 470 rifles. ccinmund of 

Field, Force (1 company 2-60tli Eifles, 63 rifles.. / Brigadier - Oeoeral 

Head- company 25tb Punjab Native Infantry, 85 rifles. Pailiser, C.B. 

quarters, (l troop 19tb Bengal Lancers, 50 sabres. 

Nos. 4 and 10 Companies Bengal Sappers and Miners, 80 rifles. ; 

59tb Foot, 436 rifles. 

3rd Cboorka Eegiment, 289 rifles. 
a-4tli, Eoyal Artillery, sLx 9-pr. guns. 

- , ^ (Two 40-prs. 

6-llth, Eoyal A.-tilIery 

2nd Punjab Cavalry, 349 sabres. 

Field Hospitals. 

Ordnance and Engineer Field Parks. 

Treasure. 

Commissariat. 

Baggage. 

2-60tb Eifles, 443 rifles. 

15tb Sikbs, 570 rifles. 

25tb Punjab Native Infantry, 380 rifles. 

11-lltb, Eoyal Artillery (Mountain Battery), si 
Ist'Piinjab Cavalry, 316 sabres. 

The length of the column was about six miles, so that the 19th 
Bengal Lancers were close npon Ahmed Khel when the rear-guard 
was leaving Mushaki. Upon nearing the spur of the Gul Kofc 
hills the enemy were seen drawn up in the shape of a huge 
parallelogram at right-angles to the road and eompleteh hairing 
the way, ° The road passes over a low kotal just where the spur 
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loses itself in tlie valley, and it was clear that Sliir Jan and 
Mahomed Aslam Khan meant to contest the advance at this point. 
The village of Ahmed Khel was marked in the maps -as lying in 
a hollow below the spur, hut really no village- exists, though the 
halting-place at a kartz is called Ahmed Khel. The enemy were 
three miles away wheiX first sighted, and Sir Donald Stewart made 
his disposition to attonk by deflecting General Hughes's brigade 
to the left so as to face the Gul-Koh spur. A squadron of ^ the 
19th Bengal Lancers was sent out on the extreme left to recon- 
noitre the enemy's position in that direction, while A-B and G-4 
batteries were placed on the right, under escort of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and the second squadron of the 19th Bengal Lancers. 
The heavy battery was halted about a mile in rear on a low hill. 
The Lieutenant-General and Staff with the reserve (composed of 
the 19th Punjabees, the Sappers, and the GeneraFs escort) v;ere on a 
hill in rear commanding a good view of the country. Soon after 
seven o’clock orders were sent to General Barter to double 
forward half his infantry, and to send on two squadrons of the 1 st 
Punjab Cavalry without delay. At eight o’clock the troops moved 
forward in order of battle. The two batteries of artillery with 
their cavalry escort were on the extreme right ; the 59th Foot 
were in the centre of the line, with the 2nd Sikhs on, their left 
flank, while the Srd Ghoorkas were in the extreme left with their 
ranks deflected a little to the rear. There was a gap of 400 or 
500 yards between the artillery and the 59th, and to fill this up 
Sir Donald Stewart’s escort of a troop of the 19th Bengal Lancers, 
a company of the 60th Eifles, and one company of the 25tli 
Punjab Native Infantry were told off", but even then the gap could 
not altogether be filled. A company of the 19th Punjabees were 
moved to the left of A-B battery, thus protecting both batteries 
at the same time. Such was the first formation, but it was 
afterwards modifled, the' guns of G-4 being moved to various points 
between the infantry regiments, and directing their fire wherever 
the numbers of the enemy seemed to threaten persistent attack. 
The two squadrons of the 19th Bengal Lancers w’ere also extended 
upon the left flank to check any turning movement from that 
quarter, and also a guard to two of the guns of G- 4 , wLich came 
into action in that quarter. The infantry were thus flanked on 
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either hand hy a battery of artillery, while the cavalry formed the 
as it were, of the column ready to strike to right or left, or 
^0 charge on converging lines upon a common enemy in front, 
baggage stretched away in rear for several miles, and it was 
important to prevent the head of the column being outflanked, 

■ 2 such a case the line wmuld have been broken, and a stampede 

men and animals have taken place upon General Barter’s 
ade. The enemy, seeing the preparations for attack, moved 
n bodily from the crest of the ridge to the lower slopes with 
idards waving and tom-toim beating ; and a fair amount of 
BY was preserved among the horsemen and foot soldiers, who 
nbered 12,000 or 15,000 — the Tarakis, Andaris, Suleiman 
3 jls, and Tokhis having mustered their fighting men in obedience 
the summons of the moollalu sent by Mushk-i-Alam. Our 
llery (A-B and G-4) got into action and began shelling the 
3es preparatory to the infantry attack ; but suddenly a commo- 
on was observed in the most advanced lines of the opposing army, 
le moollahs could he seen haranguing the irregular host with 
;antic energy, the beating of the tom-toms was redoubled, and 
hen, as if by magic, a wave of men — ghazis of the most des- 
erate type — poured down upon the plain and rushed upon 
leneral Stewart’s force. The main body of the Afghan army 
remained upon the hill to watch the ghazis in their reckless 
onslaught, and to take advantage of any success they might gain. 
The fanaticism of the 3,000 or 4,000 men who made this des- 
perate charge has perhaps never been equalled ; they had 500 or 
600 yards to cover before they could come to close quarters with 
our infantry, and yet they made nothing of the distance. They 
advanced, or rather rushed forward, in three lines ; many of the 
men w^ere on horseback, and nearly all well armed with tiilivars, 
knives, and pistols. Some carried rifles and matchlocks, while a 
few — and these must, indeed, have been resolute fanatics— had 
simply pikes made of bayonets, or pieces of sharpened iron, 
fastened upon long sticks. The ground to right and left of our 
troops wras more open and level than that immediately in front, 
and consequently the ghazis’ attack broke with greatest violence 
upon our flanks. On our left flank the two squadrons of the 19th 
Bengal Lancers were still at the trot moving into position when 
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the ghazis rushed among them. Lancers are always at a dis- 
advantage when infantry have broken their ranks, and the 19th 
were no exception to the rule. In an instant they were lost to 
sight in the cloud of dust and smoke caused by the fight ; and in 
the confusion, owing, perhaps, to some misunderstood order, or to 
the men losing their" heads, a troop charged to the right in rear of 
the infantry line and came smashing into the 19th Punjab Native 
Infantry, in rear of the Lieutenant-General and his Staff, All 
•was confusion for a moment ,* the ammunition mules were 
stampeded, and “with the riderless horses of the Lancers killed or 
wounded in the melee, dashed into the head-quarters’ Staff. The 
ghazis had continued their onw^ard rush and were engaged in 
hand-to-hand fighting with our infantry. Some penetrated to 
■within twenty yards of the spot upon w^Mch the Staff were watch- 
ing the action, and so critical was the moment, that Sir Donald 
Stewnrt and every man of his Staff drew their swords and pre- 
pared for self-defence. The impetuosity of the ghazis on the left 
carried them right in rear of our infantry, and but for the cool 
promptitude of Colonel Lyster, V.C., commanding the 3rd 
Ghoorkas, this rush might have had terrible results. Colonel 
Lyster formed his men into company squares, and poured volley 
after volley into the fanatics as they surged onwards. In the 
meantime the attack had also hurst all along the line, and in the 
hurry and confusion some of our men did not fix bayonets. 

The General’s escort, filling the gap between the Horse Artillery 
Battery and the 59th, were driven back, and the 59th -were ordered 
to throw back their right to check the rush. The order was so 
delivered that it was understood to imply the retirement of the 
whole regiment, and the movement was carried out. The ghazis 
were so close that there was a tendency to collect in groups for 
mutual protection — a fatal course when a general rush has to be 
checked ; but General Hughes, by his example and energy, 
checked this in time, and after a few minutes’ excitement, — an 
excitement quite pardonable under the circumstances,- — our men 
settled down and began a steady and continuous fire from their 
breech-loaders, rrhich swept away the ghazis and covered the plain 
with dead. But there had been persistent hand-to-hand fighting 
before this fire began to take effect, for the ghazis fought with a 
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bravery never excelled, and sold their lives as dearly as fana- 
tics can sell them. Yet the three regiments — British, Sikh, and 
Ghoorka— to whom they were exposed, held their own, the 2iid 
Sikhs, in particular, attracting the General’s notice for their 
splendid steadiness in rolling back the attack, and the main body 
of Afghans holding aloof, the ghazis could hot hope to break our 
line. But with what grand disregard for their lives they must 
have fought is shown by their charging to within thirty yards of 
the muzzles of Major Warter’s guns, and facing case and reversed 
shrapnel, which at close quarters mowed them down in scores. 
The gunners never flinched, but stood to their pieces manfully, 
trusting to the 2nd Punjab Cavalry to clear the enemy away until 
the infantry fire should begin to tell. The charges made by 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry were repeated again and again, and were 
as brilliant as any made by cavalry during the whole war. This 
is the deliberate opinion of the men who witnessed them, and '^vho 
owed much to the sowars who kept the right flank safe. The 
Horse Artillery guns were retired 150 yards w^hen the first shock 
had passed, and at a range of a few hundred yards they continued 
to fire shell into the enemy with admirable precision. The guns 
of G-4 were in a comparatively safer position among the infantry, 
and their fire also was well directed and very effective. In 
the gap I have mentioned between A-B battery and the 59th 
Foot the General’s escort had a tough hand-to-hand fight with a 
body of ghazis who closed with them. Breech-loader and bayonet 
told against pistol and tulwar, while the few sowars of the 19th 
Bengal Lancers also gave their aid in the melee. How desperate 
the fighting must have been, is shown by the casualties among 
the escort alone, which was merely used to give cohesion to the 
line. The company of the 60th lost its Colour- Sergeant (Ches- 
ham) and two privates killed and a bugler wounded ; the company 
of the 25th had two sepoys killed, and the detachment >of the 
19th Bengal Lancers had seven sowars ^wounded. The heavy 
battery contributed its quota to the engagement as it got into 
action on a convenient piece of rising ground in rear of the 
infantry, and shelled a hill south of the Ahmed Khel S|)iir, on 
which large masses of the enemy had congregated, as if meditating 
a flank attack upon the baggage line. In the early part of the 
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day Sir Donald Stewart, as I hare said, liacl sent back word to 
General Barter to hurry up ^ith reinforcements. General Barter 
started the 1st Punjab Cavalry at a trot, and followed with the 60th 
Rifles. The 1st Cavalry arrived in time to share in the pursuit of 
the fugitives, w^ho had been unsuccessful in their attack upon oiir 
right flank, and many were killed before they could reach the 
protecting slopes of the Shilghur Hills on the east. The 60th 
formed up on the right of the 59th Foot, and the cease fire ’* 
sounded Just as they arrived, the enemy by that time being in Ml 
retreat. The cavalry pursuit had to be checked, as the six miles 
of baggage had to be looked after; and with so many regiments 
in advance, it was feared that detached bodies of ghazis might 
run amuck in the rear. The action had begun at nine o’clock, and 
‘‘ cease fire” sounded at ten, just an hour’s fighting; but the 
casualties were unusually heavy for Afghan warfare. Of the 
enemy 1,000 dead were counted on the field, and many bodies 
had been carried off : while their w^ounded must, at the smallest 
estimate, have numbered 1,000 or 1,500. The ghazis killed 
were all fine, handsome men, w^ell nourished and of splendid 
physique, and their fanaticism had given them courage which 
veteran soldiers might envy. Among the dead was one woman, 
w'hile tw'elve others were taken prisoners wdth arms in their hands. 
The casualties among our troops were seventeen killed, and 126 
W'Ounded ; among the latter being six officers whose names have 
already been published. Lieutenant Young, of the 19th Bengal 
Lancers, had the misfortune to lose control over his horse, and the 
animal -carried him into the thick of the ghazis, by whom he was 
cut down and fearfully wounded. From head to heel he was slashed 
until almost past recognition, and when picked up he was believed 
to be in a dying state. The surgeons have since given better 
reports of Mm, and Ms recovery seems assured. Of the wounded 
men, four have since died of their w^oiinds, which in nearly every 
case wnre tuhvar or knife-cuts received in hand-to-hand en- 
counters. The 19th Bengal Lancers had fifty-three casualties, 
and twenty-four amongst the horses ; the total loss of the whole 
cavalry brigade was more than 100, and from seventy to eighty 
horses. - 

The Hazaras, seeing the Afghans in full flight, pursued them 
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with' ardour, and their knowledge of the conntry gaye them an. 
adyantage European troops could not hope to possess. How they 
harassed the fugitives only their own kinsmen will ever know, 
as pursuers and pursued disappeared into the hills very shortly 
after the action came to an end. The prisoners taken after the 
fight were dealt with hy Major Euan Smith, Political Officer, all 
the wounded being treated hy our surgeons and taken onwards 
towards Ghazni. Two ghazis only had to he shot ; ■ they were 
fanatics of too exalted minds to accept mercy, and when promised 
liberty in return for an undertaking to go quietly to their homes, 
they simply cursed all Kafirs, and swore to kill a Feringhi the 
instant they should be released. In justice to oiir men, their 
lives had to he taken, as Candahar experience has showm that 
such fanatics alw-ays keep their word. Our dead w^ere buried 
on the field hy Mr. Warnford, the Chaplain, as Sir Donald 
Stewart had resolved to inarch on to Nani without delay ; "'and 
early in the afternoon the column was again moving northward. 
As our men passed along, ghazis who had feigned death rose and 
fired at them, and men severely wounded slashed at the legs of 
the soldiers ; these dying spasms of fanaticism proving that the 
ghazis ivere consistent to the end. 

On the evening of the 19th the force encamped at Nani, within 
fifteen miles of Ghazni, and on the following day the cavalry 
reached the fortress itself without further opposition. The tribes- 
men had made their grand effort to save the place and had failed ; 
there was nothing for it hut to allow the Kafirs to do as they 
■willed with the city and citadel, since it had fallen into their 
hands. The infantry and artillery encamped for the night at 
Chel Butcha Gaum (the Village of the Forty Children), a few 
miles south of Ghazni. It was noticed at the time that a low 
hill, some miles away on the right, was occupied by a large force 
of Afghans, who had their standards flying, but did not seem 
otherwise bent on hostilities. They were not interfered with 
then, as it was deemed advisable to push on to Ghazni, under 
the walls of which the Candahar column encamped on the 21st 
without further incident. Sir Donald Stewart had orders to make 
no long stay in Ghazni, and he intended^ moving out on the 
23rd ; hut it was reported that the gathering of men seen on 


the 20th and 21st had largely increased, and that they were the 
adTance-giiard of an army of 15,000 or 20,000 which Miishk-i- 
Alam had raised in Shilghnr and Ziirmut. The effect upon the 
native mind, if such a force had been left unmolested when onr 
troops evacuated Ghazni, would have been very damaging to onr 
prestige, and Sir Donald Stewart resolved to disperse the tribes- 
men before moving northward. The peaceful state of Ghazni 
itself was an encouragement to this course of action, as he could 
freely use the regiments at his disposal without fear of an hnetite 
in the city. 

As a preparatory measure a wing of the 19th Punjab Infantry 
occupied the citadel, and early on the morning of the 23rd a force 
under command of Brigadier-General Paliiser marched tow^ards 
Shalez, six miles south-east of Ghazni, said to be occupied by the 
enemy. The troops detailed for the work were : — 


A-B, Koyal Horse Artillery. 

11 -11th, Royal Artillery. 

2-60th Rifles, 525 rifles. 

15tli Sikhs, 578 rifles. 

25th Punjab Native Infantry, 458 
rifles. 

2nd Sikhs, 424 rifles. 

1st Punjab Cavalry, 322 sabres. 

2iid Punjab Cavalry, 325 sabres. 


\ 

Brigadier-Grenerai R. 
\ Barter command- 
ing. 

/ 




Under the command of 
^ Brigadier - General 
I C. H. Paliiser, C.B. 


On the previous day a cavalry reconnaissance had been made, 
and 2,000 or 8,000 men had been seen about the Urzoo villages 
near Shalez. General Paliiser, on arriving near the villages, found 
them occupied in force by 3,000 or 4,000 men. He immediately got 
his guns into action, and shelled the villages, but without any 
apparent effect. The enemy remained quietly within the walls, 
except their videttes, which were pushed forward more into the 
open, while some of their sharp-shooters lined a narrow ditch in 
the fiekls, and began firing at long ranges upon our infantiy. The 
villages consisted of three availed enclosures, two in close proximity 
to each other facing our right, and a third somewhat in rear of, 
and removed from, the others. This third village would have 
borne the brunt of any attack from our left flank, and it had as 
a sort of screen ■ a small garden outside the walls. General 
Paliiser believed the ground between his troops and the villages 


to be irrigated, and thonglit that much loss of life would occur if 
lie sent his infantry to make a direct attack. He silenced such of 
the enemy’s sharp-shooters as grew troublesome by telling off 
marksmen to keep their fire under, and continued shelling the 
Tillages yery yigorously. Still the enemy made no sign either of 
attacking or retiring, and a message was al last heliographed to 
Sir Donald Stewart, saying the place was too strong to be taken 
by the troops then in front of it without sacrificing many liyes. 
Upon news being received, General Hughes’s Brigade was ordered 
under arms, and a half battalion of the 59th foot (253 rifles), and 
six companies of the 3rd Ghoorkas (191 rifles), were sent out as a 
reinforcement. Still General Palliser did not consider it advisable 
to attack, and he withdrew to a ridge 2,500 yards from the villages, 
whence he continued to shell the enemy. Upon this Sir Donald 
Stewart moved forward with G-4, R.A., 254 rifles of the 59th, 
a half battalion of the 19th Punjabees, and the 19th Bengal 
Lancers. The heavy battery was left in camp with two companies 
of the 59th, two companies of Sappers, and a complement of 
guards furnished from each regiment. Sir Donald Stewart 
reached Shalez at nine o’clock, and found that General Palliser 
had withdrawn his artillery and infantry to a low hill some distance 
from the villages, with a view to entice the enemy into the open. 
The tribesmen were too cautious to be deceived by this maiiceuvre, 
and preferred bearing bombardment to coming under infantry fire 
in the plain. The two batteries had fired the unusual number of 
thirty rounds of shell per gun, a total of 360 rounds, but 7-pr. 
and 9-pr. shells can do but little damage against walled enclosures 
and stout mud walls. When our reinforcements arrived, a sudden 
burst of fanatical enthusiasm seized the defenders of the villages, 
and it seemed as if the ghazis’ rush at Ahmed Ivhel was about 
to be repeated. At first only their videttes wwe seen watching 
our troops, while an occasional puff of smoke from the* ditch 
showed the presence of a sharp-shooter; but soon a number of 
mounted men were seen galloping about, and then out poured a 
mob from the shelter of the walls. They formed themselves rudely 
into line, and to the din of their tom-toms began to advance. 
This unexpected boldness on their part wastmet by oiir batteries 
of artillery opening fire at 800 or 900 yards’ range, and the first 
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few shells caused many of the more timid to break and retire. 
Sir Donald Stewart ordered the infantry to clear the villages 
without delay, and General Barter’s Brigade advanced in line 
upon the right ; while General Hughes, whose brigade had been 
joined by the 2nd Sikhs, made a direct attack in front, his left 
swinging round so as to take the detached village of Urzoo in 
rear. Our troops steadily advanced until within 200 yards of the 
enemy, when file-firing commenced. The fusillade was terrible, 
and so stunned w^ere the wretched and ill-armed tribesmen, that 
they fled in confusion. Some preferred staying crouched in the 
ditch to running the gauntlet of the bullets. One can imagine the 
incessant ^‘ping” when six regiments armed with breech-loaders 
are advancing in one long line, firing as rapidly as men can 
load. It was natural that an undisciplined mob should melt 
away before such an attack. The men who lay hidden fough' 
hand to hand with our soldiers as the latter reached them ; bu 
there was really no stubborn resistance, and the cavalry and horst 
artillery were let loose to pursue the fugitives as soon as the 
villages w^ere surrounded. The total loss on the part of the 
enemy was 300 or 400; while our casualties were almost nil — one 
private of the 60th and one sowar of the 1st Punjab Cavalry shot 
dead. Such of the enemy as came to close quarters with our 
men fought bravely enough, one ghazi making a desperate rush at 
Lieutenant Lcgh, of the 60th, who killed him w/ith his sw'ord. 

The Tajik villagers of Urzoo stated that there were originally 
4,000 footmen and 200 cavalry in the villages when General 
Palliser 'first arrived; but that, when our troops did not attack, 
w’ord w\as sent to all neighbouring villages to turn out their fight- 
ing men, and many Pathans joined their friends just before Sir 
Donald Stewart’s arrival. There can be no doubt that Mushk-i- 
Alam had w'orked upon the fanaticism of the local tribesmen, in 
the hcTpe of retrieving the defeat of Ahmed Khel. His hopes have 
been completely shattered, but as he has young Musa Khan still 
with him lie may yet give us trouble. General Stewart left Sirdar 
Alum Khan in charge of Ghazni when the Candaliar force moved 
tow’ards Cabul. The defences of Ghazni w^ere not touched, as they 
w^ere considered too-contemptible to give trouble if a force should 
over find itself beneath the walls of the city. 
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I CHAPTER XX’^TII. 

I ‘‘The Divnie Figure from the North” — Sherpm during May — Turkish Fugitiyes from 
’ Eussiau Territory — Cahul in Prosperity— The People enriched at the Expense of 
j the British Grovernment — The Coining of Cahuli Eupees — ^The Effect upon the 
People — Street Sketches — Life in the Bazaars — The Hindu and Kizilbash Quarters 
— Eapacity of the Traders — The Abundance of Fruit— Ice -ci*eam Stalls— An 
Instance of Fanaticism — History of the Kizilbashes — ^ Their Turki Descent — 
Elphiiistone’s Estimate of their Character— Their Strength in Cahul estimated at 
6,000 Fighting Men — 'Their Treatment by the Amirs, 

16th May, 1880. 

Thebe is such a holy calm in Sherpur that we begin to question 
whether all the excitement of the last six months has not been a 
nightmare. No bustle or excitement, no sudden alarms, no gathfering 
of armed men to pour out upon Asmai, Siah Sung, or Charasia ; our 
cavalry rest quietly in their lines without any expectation of ^ ^ boot- 
and-saddle ” sounding ; and every sentry in the cantonment whiles 
away his time, not in wondering whether the enemy are near, but 
in sweet speculation as to when orders will be issued for the march 
to India. The majority of us believe that, as regards severe fighting, 
we have satisfied the Afghans, although a last flash in the pan may 
occur before the final settlement; and there being no amuse- 
ment in calculating the chances of the next action, w^e fall back 
9 upon discussion of possible arrangements with the various 
I claimants to the Amirship. Ahdur Eahman’s name is -in every 
man’s mouth, and the nev/s of his departure from Kundiiz for 
Obiil is aw^aited with almost as much anxiety as the result of the 
I Derby* The Sirdar is our ‘'^divine figure from the north,” at 
^•"ast iiist now. But we have to live as comfortably as we can in 
.e ]/neantime ; and though our life in cantonments is necessarily 
colourless one, it has more points than a hot-house existence in 
\(|.ia. First, in the order of comparison, we have an almost per- 
oft climate ; next, w^e have some little amusements ; and lastly, 
v'i reason of our separation from civilization, w^e have a less 
'|ificial and less blameful life than is possible in the irritating and 
"■ions furnace dowm below.” It does not say much for civiliza- 
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tiou that tMs should be so ; but we have fewer temptations, ' 
consequently, fewer faults to atone for. The '' grass-widower s ” , 
Cabul, I undertake to say with most serious earnestness, are on a 
far higher leyel of moral purity than that easy-liying, freely-flirt- 
ing; and most charming section of Indian society, which migrates 
yearly to the hills when jgimikaM are in full swing. We talk less 
scandal ; we are less coyetous of other persons’ property, animate 
or inanimate ; we do not turn night into day to the music of the 
trow temps or Pinafore ; ” and we do our duty quietly, albeit with 
a little wholesome grumbling. But as new^s drifts up from the 
Khyber line, and we learn how the poor fellows between Gundamak 
and Lundi Kotal are grilling in their single-fly tents with manifold 
troubles on every hand, we grow placidly thankful that we are in 
Cabul, with good thick walls about us, and a foot of mud between 
us and the sun. Not everyone could be in hill stations if all the 
troops were back in India ; and 'we are less discontented now at 
our lot — a wifeless, loverless one though it be — than we w’ere three 
months ago. Cabul grass- widowers ” will no doubt be in great 
demand when once more they are transplanted into Simla, Mus- 
soorie, or Naini Tal society, for a w^ar-beaten warrior is far more 
esteemed than a carpet knight. Fair ears will tingle with pleasure 
when whispered explanations are given of the days spent in 
unwonted innocence in Afghanistan — 

Days when we laughed for joy of summer heat, 

Kor laughed less loud when snow made white the ground.” 

We have pined for ‘ 4 oot, love, and liberty : ” the first we may 
never get ; but every day brings us nearer to the others, a|ud we 
well know what our reward will be. Will it not be counted in 
our favour that no band will play ‘^The girl I left behinK me ” 
when once more our faces are turned eastwards ? It surely s»iouH 
be, or bur grass-widow'hood will have been precious time uselessly 
squandered. But, frivolity apart, we take our change at Timue’s 
counter with composure, and are not too anxious concerning Jorn* 
immediate fate. There are the current duties of a large camps to 
be gone through daily: they can never be shirked, but mlusi; 
alw^ays be done systematically and thoroughly. Kegiments h»Te 
their guards to mount day and night, spring drill and parades 1 to 
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attend^ reernits to be shaped into good soldiers, embrjo signallers 
to be trained, transport to be kept in good order. Colonel 
Low has worked a wonderful change in our transport, and we 
shall soon be able to ^^naarch anywhere and do anything.’* 
General Eoberts is away with a division of 5,000 men visiting 
Logar, Wardak and Maidaii; his troops in excellent health 
and are enjoying the trip amazingly. 

We have visitors occasionally, other than officers who have 
taken a short leave from a station down the line to pay a visit to 
Cabul. k few days ago three Turkish soldiers applied at the 
Bala Hissar for food and assistance on their journey to India. 
They were sent to Major Hastings, Political Officer, and told a 
story full of adventure. They were an old man, his son, and a 
wild-looking Turk of the Bashi-Bazouk order. The youngest of 
the party was very intelligent, and a handsome specimen of the 
Turkish peasantry, while his father w^as still unbroken in strength 
in spite of his misfortunes. The ^^Bashi-Bazouk,” as we 
imagined him to be, though he denied the impeachment, w^as the 
embodiment of rude strength : he still wwe the long blue coat 
he had donned wffien called upon to fight the Eussians, and across 
the breast w^ere a dozen little pockets, each large enough to hold 
a cartridge, and showing signs of great wear, A Turcoman fur 
cap, with the tanned skin outside and a fringe of fur showing all 
round, covered bis long, matted hair, and added to the wildness of 
his appearance. All the men w^ere travel-stained, and looked 
forlorn enough ; hut their satisfaction at being among the “ Inglis ” 
w’as without bounds, and they w^ere as cheerful and contented as 
if the 10,000 miles between Cabul and Istamboul were only a 
league. Their story was that they w^ere natives of the village of 
Soghral, ten days’ march from Kars, and that wffien the Eussian 
war broke out they joined Haji All’s regiment, their captain being 
Haji Shuman. The latter w^as killed in action, and the Eussians 
took the wffiole of the Soghral villagers prisoners. Men, w^omen, 
and children, w^ere marched for eleven days until the railway w^as 
reached in the district of the Caucasus, when the whole party were 
transferred to the rail. After four days’ travelling they gained 
Moscow, whence their families were sent to^ St, Petersburg, while 
the men were sent eastwards to Dobiska. Here they were kept 
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prisoners for two years, being liglitly ironed, but baying no work 
to do. They received about two and a half annas in Eiissian 
money daily, with which they bought food, and upon wdiieh they 
managed to live. At the end of two years their irons -were 
removed, and they were told to settle down about Dobiska and 
cultivate the land. At "the earliest opportunity a number of them 
absconded, of whom these three men kept together. For fifteen 
days they travelled secretly, doing long distances at night, until 
they reached Kazakia, on the outer border of Bokhara. Here 
they were safe, as their fello^v-Mussulmans willingly gave them 
food ; but they did not dare to go before the Amir of Bokhara, as 
they believed he was on friendly terms with the Eussians. They 
stayed during the winter at Guzar, as they w^'ere told the Passes 
towards Cabul were closed ; but in the spring they left Bokhara 
and made for Mazar-i-Sharif. Here they found Ishak Khan as 
Governor : the place was quiet enough, and but few troops were 
holding it. Thence they marched to Bamian, their poverty no 
doubt saving them from molestation, and at last they reached 
Cabul. Their desire was to be sent to Bombay, whence their 
Consul could forward them to Constantinople. Major Hastings 
gave them Es. 50 to get a new outfit in the city, and make them- 
selves clean and comfortable. On Monday they w^ere presented to 
Sir Donald Stewart, and ’were afterwards feUd and photographed : 
the native officers of the Guides giving them a great dinner, 
wiiile Mr. Burke immortalized them with his camera. The poor 
wretches were immensely pleased, and ^ will no doubt carry back to 
Turkey geod impressions of our kindness to them in distant Cabul, 
It has chanced that since December last I have visited the 
city of Cabul but twice: once when the snow was still lying 
on the ground, and our engineers were busy raising new fortifica- 
tions on the Sherderwaza Heights. On this occasion I merely 
passed "from the Bala Hissar along the skirts of the lowest 
quarters of the city, as the Heights had to be scaled ; so that, 
in wandering through the bazaars a few days ago, the impres- 
sion uppermost in my mind w^as the state of Cabul immediately 
after Mahomed Jan’s flight. Then the city was gloomy and terror- 
stricken ; it had gon^ hand and heart with the ghazi-% during 
the triumphant days of the siege of Sherpur, and it dreaded the 
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rel-ribiitioa whicli hung o?er it* The alien Kizilbashes and Hindus 
were joyful enough at the re-establishment of order ; but their 
wrecked shops and pillaged houses were sad relics of the fanatical 
storm which had passed over CabuL No man of the Mussulman 
population could foretell what the punishment of the city would 
be, and the half-deserted bazaars and the still by-streets, were 
eloquent of the fear which cowed the unruly populace. But 
instead of bloody reprisals and harsh repression, it seemed good 
in the e3^es of our leaders that gentleness and free forgiYeness 
should be the means used to win over the city ; and now Oabiil is 
more prosperous and peaceful than it has been for many genera- 
tions. The rumours of new wars and insidious intrigues, of Abdiir 
Eahman’s approach from the north, and the gathering of the tribes 
at Ghazni, pass OYer the heads of the people like a fitful wind 
OYer a lake, stirring the placid surface, but leaTing no lasting 
impression. There have been, since the beginning of the%3"ear, 
long, long days in which the traders and holders of contracts from 
the British saw their coflers filling with the rupees which are now 
looked upon in India as liaYing ^^mysteriously disappeared ” from 
the Punjab treasuries ; longer weeks wherein evei^one, from Sirdar 
Wali Mahomed to the commonest Hazara coolie, found how good 
a pa^-master the Sircar is when his necessity is urgent ; and still 
longer months during which lakhs of Indian rupees were melted 
down ill the city mint to be reissued in the form of Cahul rupees 
and spread broadcast over the land. Cabul has prospered, and 
waxed proud ; its merchants have never been so rich ; the common 
people have iieYer seen such a steady flow of money through the 
bazaars. Even the Hindus, who know something of our wealth, 
are astonished : they cannot appreciate the self-denial and honesty 
of purpose which guide us in our transactions wdth a conquered 
race. ^^Yoiir money is without limit,” a Hindu banker said to 
me ; but why do you give it all to this faithless people ipe 4 man 
log) ? They are your enemies, they hate and revile you ; why not 
take what you want ? ” Any other nation making war would 
probably requisition the country and forcibly seize supplies ; but 
with the philanthropy which guides our actions, we pay ten times 
the normal value of the things needed for our army, and plume 
ourselves proudly as men walldng upright’ before the Lord. To 
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emicli dishonest men ; to ghe to oiir enemies that which they 
most need — ^steiiing money ; to eiiconrage chicanery and wanton 
deceit — this is a poor to play when we come to Cahnl as an 
avenging army; but, perhaps, there are ^^exigencies’’ which 
plead for all this weakness, and will in the future give a rose- 
coloured tinge to our balance-sheets. Can Cabul fail to be pros- 
perous under such conditions ? can its citizens not afford to wear 
an insolent air of triumph, and treat such customers as appear 
among them with an easy assumption of independence, sorely 
aggravating to officer and soldier alike ? 

I have called this article Cabul in Prosperity,” and I think 
the title is Justifiable. We have worked our will in the Bala 
Hissar, and have made it a citadel worthy of the name ; but in 
the city proper we have neither made nor meddled, and the narrow 
streets, if cleaner, still retain their distinctive features. Buying 
and selling, money-changing and broking, flourish with an energy 
that makes no count of changing fortunes or shifting careers. 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed’s governorship can only last so long as 
British bayonets are at his back ; but, in the sunshine of our 
favour, he sets the example of amassing wealth, and all his 
followers tread in his footsteps. Sirdar Hashim Khan is on the 
eve of departure for Gandahar, uffiere Shere Ali Khan has offered 
him asjdiim. His departure troubles the minds of the citizens 
but little, as the stream of Indian silver will not be diverted by his 
absence. While not understanding our simplicity in dealing, and 
while looking upon us as madmen in the matter of finance — for 
are we not taunted with changing our Eani’s head ” by ordering 
Indian rupees to be melted down and turned into Cabuli coin ? — 
the Cahulis, with their keen rapacity, seize every opportunity of 
enriching themselves. Take the conversion of Indian rupees into 
local coin: through our benevolent mode of action we have never 
been ab}e to say that our coin shall have a fixed value, and a 
^^ring” of scoundrels in Cabul have so rigged the market, that 
in the bazaars at the present time the two rupees are constantly 
of equal value. So some clever financier at once jumps to the 
conclusion that we may as well pay in Cahiili rupees as in 
Indian, Now the quantity of silver in 100 Indian rupees permits 
of 127 Cabiilis being i&ade therewith, and so we pour our brand 
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new coins into the mint (wherein there is no European mpervision 
of any hini), and for e¥ery 100 sent in Sirdar Wali Mahomed 
returns us 120 ! Only a few days ago three lakhs of the treasure 
with General Hills’ force was sent to Cahul to he coiiYerted 
into local rupees. Is the reason for this that the Logar villagers 
refuse our rupees ? If so, it would surety be the mildest form 
of coercion to force them to take payment in whatever silver 
coin we chose. The profits on the coming (say five per cent.) go 
presumably into Wali Mahomed’s pocket, as Government is too 
strait-laced to make profit itself ; and j^et that Sirdar had the 
cool effrontery to refuse to coin Cabuli rupees, when a lakh was 
wanted for the Logar force, until he first received Indian rupees 
from Sherpur. He was not punished for his insolence ; but as we 
have still to levy the fine inflicted upon the city for the murder of 
our Envoy, he may yet be mulcted, say, in a lakh. Some of us 
are curious to know wdien and how the said fine will be levied ; 
but, perhaps, we may be looked upon as inquisitive.'^ One thing 
is clear: w^e shall never get our money back in the shape of 
Indian rupees, and our only consolation is that if Afghanistan 
continues to absorb a few hundred thousand pounds wnrth of 
silver monthly, the rate of exchange between India and England 
must improve. 

Having explained the irritating causes of the present prosperity 
of Cabul, I may now with a clear conscience describe a little more 
in detail the appearance of the city itself. In the First Book of 
Kings we are told many valuable anecdotes of King Solomon, not 
the least interesting of which is the account of the paynient made 
to Hiram, King of Tyre, who furnished cedar trees, and fir 
trees, and gold ” to assist the King of Israel in the adornment and 
fortification of Jerusalem. This payment consisted of the gift of 
tw^enty cities in the land of Galilee, cities so w^ortliless that, when 
Hiram saw them, he said : — '' What cities are these whieh thou 
hast given me, my brother ? ” And the narrative further states 
that he called them the land of Cabul unto this day.” The 
word ''Cabul” our annotators explain as signifying "displeasing 
or dirty; ” and, strangely enough, the latter epithet is extremely 
applicable to the modern capital of Afghanistan. The side- streets 
* The fine was never levied. 
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and purlieus^ even the walls of many of the houses, are filthy 'in 
the e3:treme, though our strict sanitary system has made the 
bazaars almost as clean as those of an Indian city. Cabul is 
not so '^displeasing” to the eye when viewed from the neighbour- 
ing heights, for the orchards of Deh-i- Afghan and scattered clumps 
of trees in Chanclauh make the place look quite picturesque. 
But once in the heart of the city, beyond the busy stream of 
life which pours along the bazaars and renews itself every hour in 
some mysterious way, there is nothing but dulness and gloom in 
the dead mud walls of the houses, with theii* frowming doorways 
or dark noisome passages leading to iinknowm dens behind. In 
the bazaars all is life and bustle. Entering the city by a side-road 
from Sherpur, one sees the bed of the Cabul river lying w’-aterless 
on the left, save for a few stagnant pools, where the dliobies are at 
work, or a vendor of atchcha salad is washing a donkey-load of 
lettuce preparatory to the day’s business. Over a bridge, on one 
side of which are a score of shoemakers’ stalls — there seems to be 
one shoemaker to every tw'enty inhabitants in Cabul — and then 
into the narrow^ Shore Bazaar, I find more shoemakers and leather- 
sellers, whose stalls are oddly mixed up with those of fruit- 
erers, bakers, retailers of ices, and workers in iron and copper, 
hicn on horseback, sw^aggering sowars of Wali Mahomed or other 
sirdars : Hazara coolies with heavy loads on their broad backs ; 
idle Cabiilis ; peasants from the district with blue turbans ; 
stahvart mountaineers who look upon the street as their owm ; a 
sprinkling of red-coated British soldiers, and sepoys and sowars in 
all stages, of negligent undress (but with rifles or swwds ahvays 
ready) — all these elements are mingled in noisy but good-tempered 
confusion ; wMe at every ten yards one’s horse has to be pulled 
on his haunches, because some young Cabul chief is playing at hide- 
and-seek under his legs. Suddenly a string of camels, with loads 
of firewood or heavy merchandise, has to be passed — rather a 
ticklish business occasionally, as the dead weight of the beasts 
and their loads cleaves a way for itself regardless of obstacles. A 
few’ white-clad women glide unobtrusively along, their yasJmiaks 
hiding wiiatever charms they may possess ; blind beggars and 
shrill-voieed/a/c'ifs obtrude their wants upon the stranger ; hJiistees 
clank their metal drinking vessels, or pour out a cool draught 
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froiB the ever-reacly mussuk ; salad Tendors pilot their sedate 
donkeys, laden with crisp green food, throngh the crowd; hoys, ; 
with their- trays of chupaties, cry ont the goodness of their rotee; 
a marriage procession, with tom-toms beating and lusty Imigs 
pouring forth jubilant songs, comes gaily along, a closely-coTerecl 
structure, somewhat in the shape of a beehiYe, containing the 
bride, whose weight is not felt by the shoulders of her bearers, — 
this is the Irang mosaic which paves the bazaars. There is' a 
TiYidness in, all the types of life, which is very striking, from the 
matted-haired fakir, who does not hesitate to seize a passer-by in 
his repulsive grip, so resolute is his demand for alms, to the 
careless youngster who leans over his donkey, idly chewing a 
young onion, which answers to the straw of Western street-life. 
An unveiled woman, wretchedly clad, dirty, and with the features 
of a Seven Dials’ hag, takes a handful of the youngster’s salad 
from his donkey’s back; he strikes her on the back with his'stick, 
whereupon she turns round, flings the pilfered stalks in his face, 
and abuses him in choicest Cabuli. This unexpected knocking 
of his leek about his pate ” so cows the boy that he moves off 
hastily, leaving the harridan in possession of the field. 

I have by this time wandered into the Char Chowk, or principal 
bazaar of the city, and here* the crowd is denser, the stalls more 
pretentious, the trade brisker. The bazaar is in four lengths, 
each roofed over and solidly built of masonry, and the stalls are 
nearly all rented by jewellers and dealers in silks and cottons. 
On either hand, above the stalls, richly-coloured silks, gaudy 
chintzes, carpets, and caps of brilliant hues are hung out, making 
a brave show ; while the traders, seated cross-legged below, are 
surrounded by their stock, upon which they seem to keep a careless 
eye. I have before spoken of their keenness in trade, and I can 
only add that, since the early days of our occupation they have 
grown keener and more rapacious, until to buy goods direct from 
them is to court being cheated in every way. Still, this does not 
prevent officers and men from purchasing Bokhara silks and 
various knick-knacks, for all of which absurdly high prices are 
given. A good Pathan sepoy is the best companion to have when 
buying any articles at the stalls, as he wil| bully the shopkeeper, 
and finally induce Mm to take about one-fourth of the price first 
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asked. As tlie clay wears on trade slackens a little, and here and there 
a shopkeeper pores over a Persian book, while his son keeps watch 
upon the stock-in-trade. In that silk-merchant’s stall, thongh it 
be in the heart of the bazaar, are three grey-bearded men listening 
mth supreme pleasure to the excited reader, whom, in my own 
mind, I beliere to be re’acling the songs of Hafiz ; in the next stall 
a burly Mussulman lies sleeping on a pile of Manchester cottons ; 
while near at hand is a pious old Tillain taking advantage of a lull 
to submit his hoary head to the hands of a barber. A shrill cry 
as of a child in pain draws one further on ; it is nothing serious : 
another pious old gentleman is watching his son’s scalp being 
treated in the same way by another barber. The boy, some three 
or four years old, has never felt the razor’s edge before, and 
shrieks at every stroke, while his father threatens him wdth a huge 
stick : the operation is at last over, and the child, still quietly 
sobbifig, passes his hands carefully over his head as if doubtful of 
it still remaining upon his shoulders. Once convinced that his 
hair only has gone by the board, he plucks up courage and smiles 
apologetically upon his father, who gravely strokes his heard in 
approval. The little incident is only one of many which draw 
attention, and one might easily elaborate such scenes ; but then 
the charm of simplicity w^oiild be destroyed. From the Char 
Chowh Bazaar to Chandanl is but a few yards, and one passes on 
the vray more fruit-stalls, in which tiers upon tiers of lettuce flank 
the luscious heaps of apricots, cherries, peaches, and apples, 
which are now- pouring into Cabui from Koh-Daman and Chardeh. 
So much has been written about the Cabui fruit-stalls, that it 
is necessary to say the abundance of fruit has not at all been 
exaggerated; the stone fruits seem just as abundant as the 
delicious grapes which we indulged in so freely in the autumn. 
The vendors of ices are nearly always side by side with the fruit- 
sellers ; - the huge blocks of snow which adorn their stalls tempt- 
ing all sun-dried souls to cool their palates with a little saucer 
of icy-cold cream flavoured with a sprinkling of mashed fruit. 
The trade is brisk in these ices, although the dust coats the 
open trays of cream until it turns a delicate brown. It is not 
pleasant for any of us to pause at the stall, as the fanaticism of 
these dealers is proverbial. There is a story afloat, that after an 
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officer had eaten an ice/’ the dealer took the sancer and dashed 
it to the ground as having been defiled by a Kafir. These people 
do not love us, however well we treat them. Chandaul Bazaar is 
only a repetition of the Char-'Chowk on a smaller scale, with more 
fruit shops and a few^ foul-smelling butchers’ stalls, but the 
traders are nearly all Hindus and Kizilbashes, wffio, I must in 
justice say, are just as rapacious as the Mahomedaiis. And so 
one "wanders back into the main bazaar, where bhkteeB are 
sprinkling the roadway liberally with water, and the afternoon 
trade is reviving ; past the koiwali, where a few sepoys of the 
5th Punjabees are on duty ; and thence out by the Peshawur Gate, 
near the Bala Hissar. We have seen Cabul in prosperity, its 
people insolent enough to check all desire to enter the walls again, 
and on the ride back to cantonments we are lost in a dream of 
what the future will be of the city which w^e have twice occupied, 
and which has ahvays cost us so dear. ’ ' 

The question of retirement is a serious one to many people in 
Cabul and the district. The Hindu traders of the city wull, it is 
believed, migrate almost to a man, but the Kizilbashes will trust 
to their traditional influence in Cabul to pull them through any 
difficulty in the future. These tw^o trading classes have amassed 
large sums of money during our occupation ; and the Hindu, 
weak and defenceless, knows too well that a needy Amir would 
borrow ” most of his gains in a very high-handed way. The 
Kizilbash is more independent ; and as, at a pinch, the Shiahs 
can turn out 6,000 fighting men, all well equipped, any Amir 
would hesitate to make the '' red-heads ” his enemies. Major 
Hastings has prepared a short account of these aliens, which is 
of some interest at the present time, but little having been pre- 
viously known of this important section of the Cabul populace, 
Elphinstone, it is true, states that they are members of that 
colony of Turks wffiich predominates in Persia, and traces its 
descent from Kijan. To them was given the place of honour in 
Nadir Shah’s conquering army, and when a military colony w’as 
formed in Cabul, their quarter was called Chandaul,” which, by 
interpretation, is vanguard.” Elphinstone’s opinion of them 
was thus expressed: — The Kizilbashes in Afghanistan partake 
of the character of their countrymen in Persia. They are lively, 
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ingenious, and even elegant and refined ; but false, designing, and 
cruel ; rapacious, but profuse, Yoluptuoiis, and fond of show ; at 
once insolent and servile, destitute of all moderation in prosperity 
and of all pride in adversity ; brave at one time and cowardly at 
another, but always fond of glory ; full of prejudice, but affecting 
to be liberal and enlightened ; admirable for a mere acquaintance 
(if one can bear with their vanity), but dangerous for a close con- 
nection.” They are, according to Major Hastings, still distinct 
in many respects from those around them ; and being of the Shiah 
section of Mahomedans, there is great religious animosity be- 
tw'cen them and the Afghans, w^ho are Sunis, They all speak 
Persian, but the Kizilbashes of Aoshahr, in the Chardeh Valley, 
and some of the older men among the Jawansher of Chandaiil, 
still talk Turki in the privacy of their own families. The portions 
of Cabul city occupied by the red-heads — so called because of 
their^ distinctive turbans of crimson cloth — are Ohandaul, imme- 
diately at the foot of the Sherderwaza Hill and Moradidiani, look- 
ing towards Sherpur. In Chardeh their chief villages are Nanu- 
chi and Taiba. The total number of families in and about Cabul 
is 3,220, but these can furnish only 6,000 fighting men — a small 
proportion compared with Afghan families, every male in which 
is a fighting unit. In Candahar and Herat there are a large 
number of families descended from Nadir Shah’s vanguard, and a 
few Ivizilbashes are also located in Tiirkistan. The Jaw^ansher 
section, occupying the greater part of Chandaul, is the most 
important elan in Cabul, and has at the present moment several 
of its members holding commands in the Turkistaii army. Ap- 
pointments under Government, such as those of secretaries, 
accountants, and similar grades, are ahvays largely held by Kizil- 
bashes ; w^hile in years gone by there -were several Kizilbash regi- 
ments in the regular army. Hussein AH Khan, of the Jawmnsher 
section," was once Commander-in-Ohief of the Afghan army, and 
many others of the clan rose to important commands. The red- 
capped regiments were so pow'erfiil in Ahmed Shah’s reign, that to 
prevent civil wur in Cabul that monarch sent them to Turldstan, 
with orders to conquer Balkh, This they did with very little 
trouble, and Ahmed ghah was then possessed with a fear that 
they would become independent, and finally prove dangerous 
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enemies. At the suggestion of Morad Ehan, Populzai, he recalled 
them, and assigned to them permanently the portion of Gabul 
and Chardeh which they now occupy. Moradkhani was called 
after Ahmed Shah’s adviser. In Shah Suja’s and Shah Zuman’s 
reigns they were harshly treated, and with their usual indepen- 
dence they joined Haji Jumal and Paehda Khan, the father 
of the Dost Mahomed. "When the Dost was in power, he singled 
his allies out for many distinctions, the fact of his mother being 
a Kizilbash lady having, no doubt, great weight with him. The 
clan refer to their treatment by the Amir Shere Ali Khan and 
his son, Yakub, in anything but grateful terms. Both Amirs, 
it would seem, were rather inclined to tyrannize over the Shiahs. 
Major Hastings gives some carefully-prepared genealogical 
tables, showing the status and place of residence of the 
chief families, and concludes his report by stating that, though 
the Kizilbashes still represent a certain amount of strength in 
Afghanistan, their power is by no means so great as in former 
years. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Deportation of tlie Mnstanfi to India — His Sympatliy with the Family of Shere AH — 
Progress of Negotiations with Abdur B-ahman — ArriTal of the British Mission at 
Khanabad — Probable Popularity of the Sirdar’s Cause — Reception of the ]\fission— 
The Amirsbip formally offered to Ahdur Rahman — Return of Ibrahim Khan to 
Slierpnr — His Report — A Russian Agent in the Khanahad Camp — Treatment of our 
Envoys as Prisoners — Photograph of the Sirdar sent to Cabnl — His Vacillation and 
Intrigues with the Tribes — Flight of Sirdars Hashim Khan and ABdulIa Khan — 
Arrival of Afzui Khan — His favourable Estimate of Abdur Rahman — Hasan 
Khan’s Movements in Logar — Cavalry Action at Padkhao Shana on July 1st — 
General Palliser’s Success — Two Hundred Tribesmen Killed — Dispersion of Hasan 
Khan’s Force. 

The following letters, written in May, June, and Juty, wiH explain 
the progress of oiir negotiations with Sirdar Ahdur Eahmaii which 
eventually led to his assumption of the Amirship : — 

1880 . 

Yet another minister of Yakuh Khan’s^ has been deported to 
India.'. The Miistaufi, .Hahihiilla Khan,: has broken clown in his 
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professioBS of faithfulness to the British, and on the morning of 
May 20th he left Cahnl in a dhoolie, under an escort furnished by 
the 9th Lancers, which accompanied him as far as Butkhak. Here 
two companies of the 67th Foot were in readiness to escort him to 
Luttabund, They had been sent out on the preYious afternoon, 
their sudden march giving rise to rumours of an impending attack 
U|>on our communications, a rumour strengthened by the 9th 
Lancers standing to their horses the whole afternoon, as if ready 
for a gallop out. What may have been the Mustaufi’s crime I 
can only conjecture : officially we are told that ‘‘ he was summoned 
to Sherpur, and after a long investigation was found guilty of con- 
spiring against the British, and was at once put under arrest.’^ 
Camp gossip runs that letters were intercepted, bearing his sign 
manual, inciting the chiefs to rise again, and that these ^vere pro- 
duced before Wali Mahomed and other sirdars, who swore to the 
genuineness of the signature. The old man when found out took 
the matter quite calmly, and when told that he would be sent at 
once to India rather welcomed the idea, saying he could go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and afterwards visit England. The Mustaufi 
seems to have recognized the simple fact that we are bent upon 
making Abdur Eahman Amir, and this he regards as a breach of 
faith, as nothing was said of our intention when he was striving so 
hard to bring the Ghazni malcontents to Sherpur. He knew that 
he could not hope for power under Abdur Eahman — his partisan- 
ship for Shere x4.1i*s family was too notorious — and hence in his 
extremity he resorted to fresh intrigues to delay or put altogether 
out of the question Abdur Eahman’s visit to the British camp. 
He has been detected, and as Abdur Eahman’s path must be 
cleared of every obstacle, Habibulla Khan has been summarily 
sent to India. 

Contrary opinions as to the final result of our mission to Abdur 
Eahman are still afloat both in our camp and in the Cabul bazaars ; 
but so fill' everything that the most sanguine could have hoped for 
in the direction of slu entente cordiale being established between 
the Pretender and the British Government has happily come to 
pass. Our Mission has reached its destination in safety, has been 
honourably and even effusively received, and we are on the eve of 
receiving an answer from the Sirdar himself regarding the pro- 
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posals we liave made to Hm. And yet tliere is a large party in tlie 
city who still persist in prophesying that AbdurEahman will never 
visit Cabul so long as the British force occupies the city. Their 
reasons are disjointed and somewhat irrational, but they are re- 
peated with such persistent head-shaking and beard-wagging that, 
in spite of one’s own better belief, it is didcult at times to avoid 
thinking as these birds of ill omen think. Not that they deny 
either the Sirdar’s anxiety or determination to be Amir (this they 
admit most unequivocally), but they argue that he is too wise to 
ruin himself in the eye of the nation by accepting the Amirship 
from the hands of a British General. When they are reminded 
that the British are just as determined that the new Amir shall be 
simply and solely their nominee, as their work would be incom- 
plete if they left the throne to be filled by any candidate who might 
get a party together, they cry back on their lines of argument^ and 
insist that Abdur Eahman tvill be Amir, but by virtue of his own 
popularity and prowess, and not as a man accepting a boon from a 
conquering army. When it comes to the finer details of ways 
and means, the prophets can only take refuge in vague hints and 
inane mumblings which would have shamed, even the vilest impos- 
tor in the old days, when prophecy had some points to recommend 
it to the credulous. Perhaps the explanation is that Abdur Eah- 
man has not in Cabul itself a faction worthy of the name. His 
prestige lies not so much in the sympathy of the citizens as in the 
support the hardier tribesmen are willing to give him as a soldier 
and a ruler. There is something in his success in Eastern Turkis- 
tan which has drawn the independent and reckless spirits of 
Kohistan, Koh-Daman, and Logar to him : it may be the boldness 
with which he has declared himself claimant to the throne, or that 
his old fame as a successful general still lives in the hearts of the 
people. Every man born in Afghanistan is born to a soldier’s life, 
not the life of camps and campaigns so much as the constant 
struggle of intertribal warfare, or time-honoured family feuds. 
Every man’s hand is familiar with the use of jhezail or rifle, 
tulwar or knife, and a successful leader is far more honoured and 
more faithfully followed than a chief who lives by intrigue and begs 
his way to power by lavish bribery. x\bdur Eahman ruled in 
Cabul, after Dost Mahomed’s death and ShereAli’s iisurpatioii, by 
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mere force of success in arms. He placed Ms father upon the 
throne in defiance of Shere Ali, who w’as neYer a match for him 
in the field, e¥en though backed by the support of the Indian 
Government. Shere Ali won Cabul finally in the absence of his 
young rival in Tnrkistan. In an instant his success was magni- 
fied, he became the successful warrior, and his power was assured. 
Abdur Eahman sank out of sight. Later, Yakub Khan blazed 
into power, a bold leader of armies, full of vigorous life. How 
success bred success in his casQ until Herat and Turkistan wem 
practically lost to his father, contemporary history shows ; and only 
when he sank the soldier in the son, and trusted in his father’s 
rotten honour, did his career come to an end. Y'akub, free and 
holding his own proudly in Herat, was a figure to draw men’s ad- 
miration and support : Yakub, a prisoner in the Bala Hissar, -was 
a fa|Jen star which could no longer dazzle men’s eyes. So it has 
been with Abdur Eahman Khan. In January 1869 he crossed the 
Oxus a fugitive, and since that eventful year he has been nothing 
but a lay figure in Afghan jpolitics. Now he is once more clearly 
outlined before the people, who have been bitterly humiliated by 
our armies since the murder of our Envoy in the Bala Hissar. 

They may at first have looked to the grandson of the Dost to 
avenge their humiliations by force of arms ; but the fall of Ghazni 
and the appearance of another 7,000 men to swell our numbers in 
Cabul and the Logar Yalley have dashed their hopes once and for 
all. Now’ they turn their eyes northwurd, mayhap their feet also, 
and avarit the sign that will free them from the presence of the 
Kafir armies. So it is that xibdur Eahman seems to them a hero, 
a deliverer ; they are lifted beyond the petty intrigues of the 
Barakzai sirdars in Cabul, the deep plotting of the Mustaufi, or 
the empty bombast of Mahomed Jan. Even Mushk-i-Alam, the 
arch-priest of discontent, is silent for a while : there are no new 
appea-ife to their fanaticism, and not 1,000 men are under arms in 
districts which have been seething with revolt for months. Logar, 
Kohistan, Wardak, are no longer names to conjure with. Maho- 
med Jan even has drifted into Kharw’ar and Zurmiit, whose widely- 
armed tribes are held in contempt by the better trained forces of 
the provinces about^CabuI, the male population of which has 
been leavened with sepoys carrying firearms equal in part to 
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our own. The Northern Ghilzais ai\^^ for a moment sobered 
by the reflection that Afghanistan is likei^^ to be rid of a foreign 
army sooner by the advent of the Sirdar ni:^w in Eliaiiabad than 
by listening to suggestions of renewed outbreaks and ceaseless 
harrying of our posts in the Passes. Tru«, factious moollcihs, like 
Khalil and Fakir, are stirring up disaffection about Jellalabad ; 
but that district is somewhat removed from the direct Meet of the 
influences at v?ork about Cabul, and w^e can afford to disregard 
such petty outbreaks which only give us a better chance of show- 
ing our power to strike in all directions. The little actions which 
have lately been fought in Beshud and the Shinwari country will 
bear their own fruit ; every additional tower destroyed is another 
mark of our current supremacy, another warning that our for- 
bearance has limits — wide though they be. Even the towers 
of Padshah Khan — ally, enemy, friend, traitor, alternately — ^?n‘eat 
last in ruins, and his crops may yet be reaped by our soldiers. On 
the one hand, we proffer honest negotiation leading to a stable 
settlement ; on the other, we are firm to punish the restless ani- 
mosity which seeks to force us out of the country by incessant 
annoyance and harassing intrigue. 

Perhaps the reasoning which I have mentioned as being in 
vogue in Cabul as to the probable failure of any negotiations with 
Sirdar Abdur Kahman may be due to the efforts of the Cabul 
sirdars, who dread the coming of our nominee more than they 
loathe our own domination over the city. Ambition is not a passion 
easily foregone, and both Wali Mahomed and Hashim Khan know' 
that the dreams once indulged in of powder and pre-eminence in 
Afghanistan are now at an end. The offer of the Amirship has 
been formally made to their rival : his claims have thus been 
declared pre-eminent, and minor pretenders are cast out into the 
utter darkness of neglect and contempt. The sirdars knots' they 
have nothing to expect at the hands of Mahomed AfeuFs son 
except contumely or even worse ; his years of exile have hung 
heavily upon him; and Shere Ali’s family and partisans arc in 
his black list. Petrovsky, the Eussian writer, who saw so much 
of the Sirdar and professed to know him very intimately, w'rote, 
^^To get square some clay with the English' and Shere Ali w'as 
Abdur Eahman’s most cherished thought, his dominant, never- 
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failing passion.” No Petroysky believed tlie hatred towards 

the English was equal that against Shere AH ; but time and 
events have modified,/the former, particularly as the English are 
masters of the siti>:tition, while it is probable the feeling of re- 
venge against Shfee Aliis family is still as lively as ever. It there- 
fore behoves Jlashim lOian, who, by his marriage with Abdulla 
Jan's sistp^ became one of the family, to exert himself to 
prevent y^he Sirdar becoming Amir ; and this he is doing by 
intrigiyes which have, luckily, as yet borne but little fruit. Know- 
ing iiis own chance has disappeared, he thinks to make Ayub 
Knan a powerful claimant through the latter's position in Herat. 
/& it is believed, has also made attempts to seduce the 
Kohistanis from Abdur Eahman’s cause, and how much further 
his intrigues may go w^e cannot at all estimate. Probably he has 
sown^distrust, by means of agents, in the mind of Abdur Eahman 
himself, warning him that the British only wish to get possession 
of bis person with a view to sending him a prisoner to India. 

From whatever cause it may be, the fact is clear that Abdur 
Eahman is somewhat distrustful of our overtures, though welcom- 
ing them warmly as becomes a pretender who suddenly finds him- 
self first in the running for a throne. The news which has 
reached Cabul of the jyrogress of our Mission is highly important; 
and although olBcial reticence is great, the messengers and others 
who have arrived from Khanabad a'few days ago have spread pretty 
trustworthy reports of what has really occurred. The little party 
which left Sherpur on May 3rd passed through Kohistan unmo- 
lested, and after trying a journey through the Sir-i-Lang Pass, in 
parts of which the snow was still lying, they found themselves 
beyond the Hindu Kush and well on their way to Kunduz. For 
a day they were delayed by stress of weather, but afterwards their 
journey was unbroken, Ghori being reached, and finally Kunduz, 
about the 14th or 15th of May. They had been joined by num- 
bers of men from Kohistan anxious to pay their respects to the 
Sirdar, and they seem never to have been in any danger from 
marauding bands which are known to infest the country. Abdur 
Eahman sent a troop of cavalry to escort them to Khanabad, and 
on their arrival every honour due to the Ambassadors of the 
BiiLisli Govennnent was paid to them. A tent near the Sirdar's 
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own was placed at their service, and thev^ were treated tliroiirrh- 
out with great conrtesy, though always strictly guarded. Then 
l3egan their real work, the usual public and private inteiTiews, 
so much in vogue in the East, taking place daily. Finally, in 
a great Durbar, the letter from the British w^as presented to the 
Sirdar, and the contents were read out. My information goes so 
far in regard to the letter that I am justified in stating its 
purport to have been an unfettered offer of the Amirship to Abdur 
Rahman Khan. Whether Herat and Candahar were specified as 
being detached from the Durani kingdom, I cannot say ; but most 
probably they were, perhaps with the after-idea of gracefully yield- 
ing Herat to the Amir, and so giving the appearance of concession 
on our part. But for official secrecy, this point could be at once 
cleared up ; but the Government of India are the best judges of 
what should be made known on their part, and until they contra- 
dict the belief here that Herat is to be independent, we must go 
on believing that the proposal to the Sirdar is that he may become 
Amir of Eastern and Northern Afghanistan, Turkistan and 
Badakshan, leaving Candahar in our possession, wffiile Herat is 
to be ^^independent,” — though in whose charge is not very clear. 
The effect upon Abdur Rahman of Mr. Lepel Griffin’s letter is 
described as one of great satisfaction and even joy ; he caused 
alms to be distributed among the poor, and generally rejoiced at 
the new prospect opened out to him. But he is a cautious and 
sagacious man, and after eleven years’ Tvaiting is not foolish 
enough to mar his chance by unseemly haste. For himself he 
declares that the offer is most tempting and highly pleasing ; but, 
that his power as Amir may be unquestioned, he desires to have 
the opinion of all the chiefs of the country who shall share with 
him the responsibility of forming a new- Government. Thus he 
does not hasten to leave Khanabad, to rush to Sherpur, assume 
power, and trust to his own personal energy to retaii> it ; he 
methodically takes the best course to secure popular election; 
and until he has gained the ear of the people, he will not leave 
the Kattagan country, where his camp is now pitched. That 
distrust, which is so essentially a part of the Afghan character, is 
also at work in his mind, as his good fortune seems almost too 
sudden and too unqualified not to have hidden beneath it some 
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sinister meaning ; and until he is coiiTinced of the contrary, and 
tliorougMy reassured, lie is not likely to cross tlie Hindu Kush. 
He is sending Ms formal answer hy one of the members of the 
Mission ; and upon its arriyal we shall, of course, haye to take , 
steps to sweep all distrust from the Sirdar’s mind and conyince 
him of the honesty of otir intentions. This will not be difficult, 
and then the negotiations will crystallize into tangible shape, and 
we may, at last, see our way to unrayel the Afghan tangle which 
has so long irritated and perplexed us. The first signs of the 
new order of things is that a loan of a lakh of rupees has been 
advanced to the Sirdar by the Hindus and lyots of Kohistan, who 
are astute enough to see that the British are the real sureties for 
repayment, as Abdur Kahman must receive their support if he is 
to hold his own, in the future, in CabuL 

f 4dh June, 

Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, one of the members of our Mission to 
Abdur Eahman Khan, has returned to Cabul, and has proved 
the possibility of communicating direct with the Pretender. But 
still we seem no nearer a settlement than before the Mission 
started ; for the Sirdar, acting, perhaps, at the instigation of the 
native Eussian agent, said to be in his camp, is serenely inde- 
pendent in his attitude, and has given no promise whatever on any 
specific points connected with the Amir ship. He seems to be 
fully aware of our awkward position in the country, and is not 
at all anxious to aid us in extricating ourselves. Our military 
supremacy he does not doubt, but the political dead-lock, he 
knows, has nonplussed us ; and secure in his retreat beyond the 
Hindu Kush, he is working rather to make the British, and not 
himself, the grateful party in the current negotiations. What 
the status of the native representing Eussia at Khanabad may be, 
I have Ivut limited means of knowing ; but if native report is to 
be trusted, — and it is all I have to rely upon, — Abdur Eahinan is 
being guided entirely by this man’s advice. The result is that 
any speedy settlement is out of the question, for the crooked ways 
of Eussian diplomacy are difficult to follow; and what the Sirdar 
may be egged on yet to demand, even the greatest diplomat in 
Slierpur or Simla cannot conjecture. Ibrahim Khan, it is true, 
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brongM with him a letter from Abdur Rahman, w^hich was couched 
in cordial terms. Bnt beyond cordiality, which costs nothing 
among Eastern nations, the letter contains little of Talne. 
The Sirdar, like a precocious child, ''wants to know too much.” 
There is no spontaneous outburst of gratitude, no eager acceptance 
of our offer of the Amirship; but, on the* contrary, , a cool, self- 
possessed tone of inquiry as if the writer felt himself master of 
the situation, and meant to dictate his own terms. This is the 
more unfortunate, because there is no longer a strong power to 
back our efforts to settle the question with the high hand of con- 
querors. The change of front in English politics has reacted 
upon us here with tremendous effect, and w^e are appearing in the 
eyes of the people rather as suppliants than dictators to Abdur 
Rahman. Perhaps the Sirdar himself is of much the same 
opinion, but he may find himself wofully mistaken in a few w^eeks. 
We shall not jdeld on eYery point he raises ; simply becaule we 
have other cards to play. This he will soon be made to uiiclGr- 
stand ; and lie must then choose once for all. He is trying our 
patience a good deal now ; but there are limits to our forbearance, 
and these limits are not far distant. 

Oabul has, indeed, proved a white elephant which w^'e cannot 
afford to feed. We are so anxious to get rid of the beast at any 
price, that we are thrusting it as a gift upon a man who looks 
upon it as his lawful property, which we have seriously injured 
while holding it tethered in our midst. The independent spirit 
shown by the Sirdar, whether real or affected, cannot but have a 
bad effect upon the tribal chiefs ; and if we allow the negotiations 
to "drag ’’much longer, serious mischief may follow. The 
natural restlessness of the Afghans wdll not permit them to w^atch 
and wnit for months; and already there are signs of a turbulent 
spirit manifesting itself. A large body of fanatical Safis have 
passed from Tagao into KoMstan, and our only means of counter- 
acting the jehad they are said to be raising has been to dismiss 
the Ghilzai and Kohistani deputations hitherto w^aiting in Cabul. 
The malihs have accordingly been sent to their homes, and it is 
hoped their efforts to maintain peace will be successful. To send 
a division now into Kohistan would be to cause greater distrust in 
Turkistan than already exists, and if our negotiations are to come 


to any satisfactory point, tliis distrust must not be excited. I 
liare learnt from Sirdar IbraMm Klian, that while our Mission 
was honourably received at Khanahad, Sirdar Abdur Eahman was 
so mistrustful, either of his own power, or of his followers’ fanati- 
cism, that he had practically to treat our representatives as pri- 
soners. Sirdar Wazirzada Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and Slier 
Mahomed Khan were lodged in a large tent adjoining the Sirdar’s, 
as I mentioned in a previous letter, and a strong guard surrounded 
both. The members of the Mission were unable to move about 
of their own free-will, and they had hut little, if any, oppor- 
tunity of consulting together. Abdur Eahman can scarcely he 
blamed for these precautions, as, in case of insult or violence being 
offered to the Sirdars, he wonkl have been held personally respon- 
sible for the breach of hospitality. He does not seem to have had 
any “^ry large body of troops with him, the want of money, of 
course, hindering him in his efforts to collect the army of Turldstan 
about him. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan describes him as by far the 
most civilized, intelligent, and able Afghan he has ever met ; and 
though the knowledge has been gained in a short intercourse, it is 
valuable as bearing out the opinions of Schuyler, Petrovsky, and 
other writers, who saw^ the man under the unfavourable conditions 
of exile and despondency. During his residence in Tashkend, 
Abdur Eahman has kept himself well informed on general Asiatic 
politics ; and this knowledge he is now applying, to the best of 
his ability, in his negotiations with the British. 

Ibrahim Khan saw a number of photographs of the Sirdar on 
his tent, and one of these was presented to him on his expressing 
a desire to carry back a copy with him. The portrait is by a pho- 
tographer of Tashkend, and shows a man of about forty years of 
age, broad-shouldered and stoutly built, wuth a face expressing 
rather stolid self-possession than striking intelligence. A huge 
black b'^ard covers the lower half of the face, but cannot hide the 
thick sensual lips, which contrast greatly with the broad forehead 
and stubborn eyes. The Sirdar is in uniform of Western cut, and 
wears a curved sword of the kind affected by Afghan nobles. The 
face show's no marks of trouble or anxiety, and has not that 
harassed look which wjas so characteristic of Shere Ali and Yakub 
Khan. Abdur Eahman is a well-preserved ” man, and, if report 
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speaks truly, lias still left to him the energy and amhition which 
made him so dangerous an enemy of Shere Ali twelre years ago. 

Sirdar Ibrahim Khan will return to Khanabad in a feiVd^s, 
carrying back with him full explanations of ous policy; and these 
once given, Abdur Eahman will be practically in the position of 
having received an ultimatum. The localsirdars persist in saying 
that he wiU never come in ; but the last news from the Korth is 
that the Sirdar is establishing posts between Khanabad and 
Charikar, thus securing rapid and safe communication with 
Kohistan and CabuL As he has no army worthy of the name, 
this step can be scarcely a preparation for a hostile advance, but 
looks more as if he w^ere making his own passage to Shm-pur 
secure when the time comes for his journey to our camp. 

2rafl d-iHxj. 

One might well apply the w^ords of the Jewish proverb-monger 
to Sirdar Abdur Eahman Khan : “ The prince that wanteth under- 
standing is a great oppressor.” The people of Afghanistan are 
now oppressed with the burden of a Kafir occupation, because the 
prince to whom we have appealed to take the government of the 
country off our hands lacks understanding. He is cunning and 
cautious to a fault, but he is in close danger of over-reachin.*^ 
himself. We have so far lowered our pride as to treat with Abdur 
Eahman in order to secure peace for Afghanistan, and now we 
are in the awkward position of finding our words twisted, their 
meaning perverted, and the Pretender posing before the nation as 
a patriot of the first water. During the past three months Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, acting under the orders of the Government of Erdia, 
has been striving to place himself thoroughly m rapport with 
the Sirdar, who seemed at last to be quite earnest in his expressed 
wish to become and remain on friendly terms with usi There 
was, however, such hesitation in all his actions, and so strong a 
current of vacillation in his replies, that in sheer self-defence we 
had to pin him down to certain definite conditions, which he could 
either accept or reject as his inclination dictated. An ultimatum, 
really, w'as sent to him, though we have avoided using the term 
under the peculiar circumstances in whiefi we were placed-— viz., 
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that of being in possession of a kingdom which our armies 
could easily retain, but which w^e were most anxious to leave at 
the earliest moment. In this state document the Indian Goverii- 
ment stated clearly and distinctly that the Sirdar would be 
welcomed as Amir of Afghanistan, and could rely upon our future 
countenance and suppori; so long as he remained faithful to his 
engagements with us, but that Candahar and the Kurram Valley 
could not be surrendered to him, as their fate had once for all 
been settled. So distinctly was the latter part of the proposed 
settlement laid down, that it was added No discussion is possible 
on this subject.” Nothing could have been more simple than 
this : Abdiir Eahman could by a word become Amir of Afghan- 
istan less Candahar and Kurram; he had but to say ^^I accept,” 
and the matter was at an end. But his perversity is so great, 
that he has chosen to construe our terms into an offer of a united 
Afgha'nistan, such as his grandfather the Dost ruled over, and 
with calm assurance to say that he accepts such offer. This 
dishonesty of purpose has been pushed to such extremes that he 
has sent circulars to all the tribes, proclaiming with more or less 
insolent triumph that the British have given him the Amirship 
of the whole country, and that he will shortly arrive among them 
to take up the reins of power. What sinister motive may have 
prompted such a course cannot imagine, unless it be that the 
Sirdar wishes to assume the role of a great patriotic leader, to 
accuse us of treachery in our negotiations, and thus to unite all 
parties in a supreme effort to force us out of the country. It may 
be urged ^with equal consistency that he wishes the people to 
believe he is no friend of the British, and that he only accepted 
our real terms after holding out for the restitution of territory 
acquired by us during tbe campaign. The effect of his extraor- 
dinary action upon the people has been a very unhealthy one : 
they caimot believe, in the face of our protestations, that we have 
included Candahar and Kurram in the terms of the settlement, 
and, on the other hand, they are in a feverish state of expectancy 
as to whether the Pretender will insist upon such districts being 
surrendered to him — ^which wwld mean a revival of the war— or 
whether he will, under protest, take Afghanistan shorn of two of 
its provinces. Take Sashim Khan’s case : he w^as about to leave 
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for Candaliar, wHcli place, under our protection, would have proved 
a safe asylum for him, even if his sworn enemy, Abdur Ealiman, 
were ruler of OabuL But no sooner did he see the Pretender’s 
circular stating that Candahar ivas to revert to the new Amir, than 
he hastened to prepare for flight, suspecting us of having treacher- 
ously deceived him regarding the southern prowce. The circular 
was received in Cabul fifteen hours before x4.bdur Eahman’s answer 
reached Mr. Lepel Griffin, and Hashim Khan made an effort to see 
the Chief Political Officer to gain knowledge, once for all, of the 
truth of the Pretender’s assertions. Unluckily, Hashim Khan 
could not see Mr. Griffin at once, and refusing to wait, he rode ofl; 
to Cabul, and in company with Abdulla Khan fled in the night 
to Chakri, in the Ghilzai country beyond Khurd Cabul. The two 
Sirdars gave out that they were ghazis, probably to Hind the 
tribesmen, and we have since heard that Hashim Khan is trying 
to gather about him the disbanded sepoys of Yakub lOian’s army. 
He has two laldis and a half of treasure with him, and by offer- 
ing regular payment, both to armed and unarmed men, he has 
already a little army under his. control. As he has so far taken no 
action against us, a friendly letter 'was sent by order of General 
Ste^^art, inviting him to return, and assuring him that the state- 
ment about Candahar was a falsehood. His answer was that he 
was no enemy of the British, but that under existing circum- 
stances he had been advised ” to leave Cabul and watch events 
from a safe distance. Abdulla Khan, it is believed, is the 
^‘ad'^user” referred to; that over-fed Sirdar having, like Jeshu- 
riin, waxed fat and kicked out savagely. He was apparently tired 
of playing the part of a nobody in Cabul, and has now incited 
. Hashim Khan to commit himself to a very foolish course of 
action. 

Since penning the above strictures upon Sirdar Abdur Eahman, 
our envoy, Sirdar Afzul Khan, ressaldar 10th Bengal Lancers, has 
arrived after a tiying journey from Khanahad. Strangely enough, 
he brings letters of most friendly import from Abdur Eahman, 
whom he reports to be already on his way southwards. The 
Pretender marched with 2,000 men and twelve guns from Khana- 
bad on the 28th of June, the day on which he had promised to 
leave, and on the 29th he was encamped’ at Chasma, on the 
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Islikamisli Eoad. By this time he is probably at Khinjan, where 
no doubt he will wait the arrival of our messenger who left Sher- 
pur three days ago. This time, it is hoped, the negotiations will 
really end, as Abdur Eahman will learn that his fast-and-loose 
mode of dealing has exasperated the British Government, which 
will not give him another chance. The arrival of Afzul Khan is 
most opportune, as he can explain fully, and without the caution 
he had to use in his letters, w'hat the Sirdar’s intentions are, 
and why it is that he has dishonestly perverted the meaning of 
the terms so generously offered to him. I believe I am right in 
stating that both General Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin incline 
to the opinion that the Sirdar will shortly cross the Hindu Kush 
into Kohistan, and will accept the Amirship at our hands. Of 
course, his circular came upon us as a great surprise, and*it 
was impossible to reconcile it with his previous avowals of friend- 
ship^ and a desire to come to terms, but Afzul Khan has cleared 
away some of the mistiness hanging about the affair, and what is 
facetiously called in camp “ the political horizon ” is once more 
looking clearer. There are still, howwer, many conflicting 
interests to be reconciled, and the news from Logar shows that 
the supporters of Yakub Khan’s family — whom, to adopt Cavag- 
nari’s term, I will call “ Jacobins ” — are actively engaged in stirring 
up the tribesmen against the British. 

Yesterday (July 1st) the tribesmen grew so bold that they 
advanced to within a few' miles of General Hills’ force, and gave 
our cavalry an opportunity of punishing them, which was not 
neglected. The Ghazni Field Force had been ordered to march 
to Charasia, and Mahomed Hasan Khan, the stanchest sup- 
porter of Yakub Khan (whose imprisonment in the time of Shore 
Ali he shared), took advantage of General Hills’ march to 
Charasia to occupy the Logar Valley with a mixed force of 
men from Zurmut, Khainvar, Maidan, and Wardak; but the 
gatherings dispersed upon the Ghazni Field Force again marching 
southwards. Finding General Hills did not move beyond Zer- 
ghun Shahr, Hasan Khan took heart again and induced 1,000 or 
2,000 men to occupy the large village of Padkhao Shana, on the 
Kushi side of the Lopr, only twelve miles from the British camp. 
Here they remained till yesterday morning, wffien Palliser’s cavalry 
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brigade, 550 strong, came down npon them and scattered them in 
all directions. 

The particulars of the action are as follow : — General Hills 
heard on June 30th that the village had been occupied in force, 
and he ordered the cavalry brigade to move out at 3.30 a.m. 
yesterday. Brigadier-General Palliser’s instructions were to re- 
connoitre their position, and if an opportunity occurred, to attack 
them in the open. His force was made up of 231 sabres of the 
1st Punjab Cavalry, 158 of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and 188 
lances of the 19th Bengal Lancers. Upon nearing the spur 
which runs down from Kushi towards the Logar Pdver, small 
parties of the enemy were seen, and the advanced cavalry scouts, 
on gaining some rising ground from which Padkhao Shana' could 
be seen, reported the main body to be in full retreat in the direc- 
tion of the Altimour Hills, which separate the Logar district from 
Zurmut. Their strength appeared to be about 1,500 foocmen 
and a few cavalry. General Palliser detached a troop of the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry to watch the village, and with 502 sabres and 
lances went in pursuit of the enemy. The latter, seeing the 
cavalry bearing down upon them, broke into detached knots, and 
took advantage of the difficult ground to make good their flight. 
The cavalry, however, followed them up very quickly, in spite of 
the stony nature of the ground and the difficulties presented by 
nullahs and ravines, and the two squadrons of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry and the 19th Lancers in the front line were soon hotly 
engaged. The enemy fought with desperation, and tried to re-form 
their line, but without success. They sheered off to right and 
left, and were cut down by the supporting squadrons of the 1st 
and 2nd Punjab Cavalry. The pursuit continued for tw^o hours, 
until the mouth of the Altimour Pass had been reached. Here 
the cavalry wm’e halted. They were then about eight miles from 
Padkhao Shana, whither they quickly returned. Two hundred 
bodies are said to have been counted on the ground. Our casual- 
ties are now reported as four sowars killed, twenty-three wounded, 
and one British officer, Captain Barrow, wounded. The ground 
was such as to give many opportunities for severe hand-to-hand 
fighting, in which Major Atkinson, 1st Punjab Cavalry, and Cap- 
tain Leslie Bishop, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, are specially mentioned 
by those present as having displayed determined bravery. There 
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were many hairbreadth escapes among the officers and men, 
notably in the case of Colonel Yorke, 19th Bengal Lancers, who 
receiYed a bullet through his helmet, a second ball grazing his 
forehead. His orderly was shot dead at his side. This man, 
Jewand Sing, had distinguished himself earlier in the day, when 
Captain Barrow was wounded. Captain Barrow, who was acting 
as orderly officer to General Palliser, engaged single-handed with 
an Afghan malik, who fought with great coolness and brarery. 
He was armed with rifle, shield, tulwar, and the usual long knife. 
As Captain Barrow rode at him he fired his rifle, wounding the 
officer’s horse in the neck. He then betook himself to his s\¥ord, 
and warded off all blows with his shield. Captain Barrow 
received too severe cuts, the first disabling his bridle-hand, and 
the second cutting deep into his right fore-arm. Just at this 
momjpnt Jewand Sing and Sowar Gholam Khan, of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, rode up, and the Afghan, who had already been 
badly ■wounded, was killed out of hand. In the ranks of the 
enemy was one of the deserters from the Sappers and Miners, who 
would not fight, but begged for mercy. He was shot in the 
melee, and his Snider rifle recovered. Hasan Khan deserted 
the tribesmen at the commencement of the action, riding away to 
a place of safety as soon as our cavalry appeared. The cavalry 
did not reach camp at Zerghun Shahr until half-past six at night, 
having been fifteen hours uninterruptedly in the saddle, and 
having ridden over forty miles since morning. As they rode into 
camp, all the regimehts turned out and cheered them heartily. 
The results of this brilliant little action cannot fail to be most 
beneficial, for a time at least, as Logar is once more cleared of 
malcontent tribesmen. 

It is said that Hashim Khan intended sending a contingent 
from Chakri over the Ghilzai Hills, but the prompt action taken 
by General Hills stopped this, and Hashim Khan has again 
written in to say he is no enemy of the British.” He may w^ell 
be afraid of putting himself at the head of men in the field when 
he sees how' easily our troops scatter the forces opposed to them. 
Our cavalry have never done so well as at Padkhao Shana during 
the present campaign; no English cavalry regiment was present, 
the honours of the fight resting with the 1st and 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and the 19th Bengal Lancers. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

Armal of Abdur Rabman at Tutandarra in Kobist an— Preparations for tbe Evacuation 
of Cabul — A Deputation sent from. Cabul to tbe Sirdar — Tbe Friends and Enemies 
of tbe future Amir — Attitude of tbe Kobistanis, Grbilzais, and Waidaks — ]\Iabomed 
Jan and Musbk»i-Alam’s Acceptance of Abdur Rabman— Durbar at Sberpur on 
July 22nd — Formal Acknowledgment of Abdur Rabman as Amir by tbe Britisb 
Government— Mr. Lepel Griffin’s Address to tbe Chiefs— Sir Donald Stewart’s 
Appeal to their Patriotism — Abdur Rahman’s Departure from Cbarikar— Resigna- 
tion of Wall Mahomed,. Governor of Cabul — News of tbe Mai wand Disaster- — 
Probable Movement of 10,000 Troops to Gandabar — Interview between Mr. Lepel 
Griffin and tbe Amir— Discussion of Terms— Tbe Amir’s Demeanour— Second 
Interview — A Satisfactory Settlement arrived at. 

Early in July Sir Donald Stewart sent a final message to "Sirdar 
Abdur Rahman Khan, requesting him to come to Cabul to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, and on the 15th of July the Sirdar 
reached Tutandarra, near Charikar, in Kohistan. His passage 
over the Hindu Kush had been a very trying one. On the 9th of 
July we had sent a deputation of Cabul gentlemen to Kohistan 
to pay their respects to the future Amir. Among these men were 
xibdul Kadir, the head Kazi of the city, who was the bearer of a 
letter to Abdur from the Chief Political Officer ; the Ghilzai Chief 
of Tezin, and Sirdar Yusuf Khan, Barakzai. The negotiations 
seemed to be progressing so v’ell that all preparations were made 
for evacuating Cabul by the 16th of August, and large convoys 
started daily from the Bala Hissar with stores and surplus ammu- 
nition for India.'*" The following letters describe the close of the 
negotiations : — 

19th July, 1880. 

There now seems every prospect of a satisfactory settlement 
being made with Abdur Rahman, who will shortly leave Tutan- 
darra for Charikar, thence coming to any place which the British 
representatives at Cabul may name. He raises no objection to 
this ; expresses his strong wish to make a firm and friendly 

* It will be seen from this that tbe evacuation of |)abul was decided upon long 
before tbe Maiwand disaster was made known. 
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arrangement witli tlie British, and is more anxious for personal 
interviews than even we could he. Since his arrival in Kohistan 
the tone of his messages, and his reception of the deputation of 
Cabul gentlemen sent to him at Tutandarra, have been more than 
cordial; and there can be no reasonable doubt that he has 
finally determined to unreservedly accept the English conditions, 
and find his strength in an English alliance. This being the 
case, it is of some importance to know what the strength and 
party of Abdur Eahman in Northern Afghanistan are ; and on 
this subject we have a good deal to guide us. It may be pre- 
sumed that the Government did not blindly pin its faith to Abdur 
Eahman before it had ascertained that there was a sufficiently 
large p^rty in Afghanistan to ensure some promise of stability if 
the Sirdar himself was capable and considerate to his political 
opponents. It is understood that Mr. Lepel Griffin came to Cabul 
with instructions from the late Viceroy (Lord Lytton) to enter 
into communication with Abdur Eahman, and ascertain if he were 
a chief suited to the Government purposes, and that communica- 
tions were accordingly opened with the Sirdar within a few days of 
the arrival of the Chief Political Officer in Cabul. These have 
been continued without interruption since, until Abdur Eahman 
has now felt himself strong enough to respond to the Government 
invitation ; and unless unforeseen accidents occur within the next 
month, it would seem certain that he will be Amir of Cabul. 

Some critics have assumed that, as in the first Durbar held after 
Mr. Griffin’s arrival aLCabul the only candidates for the Amirship 
actually named wm^e Wali Mahomed Khan, Hashim, Musa Jan, 
and Ayub Khan, the question of the possibility of Abdur Eahman 
had then not been considered by the Government. .But a com- 
parison of dates shows that this must be incorrect, and it is con- 
sequently probable that, looking at the formidable character of the 
armed opposition at that time, and the ignorance of the Sirdar’s 
character and intentions, his name was expressly excluded, not 
because negotiations with him had not commenced, but that 
Yakub Khan’s faction— who w^ere then assembling in immense 
numbers, and wwld have become far more formidable but for their 
defeatat Ahmed KhelandCharasia — mightnot be rendered desperate 
and be strengthened by the knowdedge that the person to whom 
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they were most opposed Iiad been selected by Governmeiitj while 
it was nncertain whether he would, after all, prove suitable. The 
delay which has taken place in coming to an understanding with 
Abdiir Eahman is indeed small when the magnitude of the 
interests at stake is considered, and the distance at which the 
Sirdar was residing on the other side of the Hindu Kush. It 
will have been no more than four months from the arrival of Mr. 
Griffin at Cabul, and the opening of negotiations with Abdur 
Rahman, before these are virtuallj^ completed, and the army can 
then be withdrami as quickly as military exigencies or regard for 
the life and health of the troops will permit. 

It is very difficult to say what strength Abdur Rahman possesses 
in Afghanistan, as it was difficult to know what really constituted 
the party of Yakub Khan or Musa Jan. One thing certain is that 
a very large number of undecided persons of all tribes will accept 
any Amir who may be chosen by the Government, and formally 
notified according to the Mahomedan religion. Constant efforts 
have been directed by the Political Department at Cabul to break 
up all the strong opposition parties ; to enlist on the side of the 
Government nominee the religious feeling of the country, and 
especially the assistance of the great religious leaders (which has 
been successfully done) ; and to break up those great tribes which 
are under the control of chiefs of more or less importance, so 
that no formidable organized resistance might be offered to the 
new Amir. The most important tribe in Afghanistan is undoubt- 
edly the Ghilzais. The Aiidaris, one of the most important of 
the southern sections of the tribe, are entirely in favour, of Abdur 
Rahman, as are a great majority of the Tarakis. The northern 
Ghilzais are very much under the control of their chief, the most 
important of whom is Asmatullah Khan, of Hisarak and Liighman. 
He, it has just been announced, has addressed Mr. Griffin, and 
expressed his entire willingness to accept the Amir chosen by the 
English, even if this should be Abdur Rahman. Another impor- 
tant Ghilzai chief, Khan Mahomed Khan, of Tezin, is with the 
deputation sent to Charikar to w-elcome Abdur Rahman. Padshah 
Khan will be opposed to the Sirdar ; Maizullah Khan will probably 
join him; Faiz Mahomed Khan has openly declared that he will 
be in opposition. On the whole, it may be said that about half of 
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tlie impGrtant Ghilzai tribe will be in faTOur of the new Amir. 
Others, should his conduct be conciliatory, would be doubtless won 
oTer later. The Kohistanis, who are almost entirely Tajiks, and 
between whom and the Afghans there is not much love lost, can 
also be counted upon. 

There is, however, a strong party in favour of Shere All’s 
family ; but, roughly spealdng, two-thirds of Kohistan and Koh- 
Daman may be estimated on the side of the Sirdar. It is worth 
noting, in spite of the reports to the contrary, that General Mir 
Said Khan, of Istalif, and Mir Butcha Khan have not yet visited 
Abdiir Eahman. They are doubtful of their reception, and with 
excellent reason, as they have been illegitimately collecting Govern- 
ment Ibvenue, which they know any organized Government at 
Cabul would compel them to disgorge. The Wardaks, between 
Logar and Ghazni, are unfriendly, but may be w^on over by good 
treatment. They will very much follow the example of Mahomed 
Jan and Mushk-i-Alam. The latter has for some time past been 
working honestly in the interests of peace, and has written that 
he, together with all the important chiefs assembled in Maidan, 
are ready to accept the choice of the British Government. The 
sirdars of the ruling house are naturally unfriendly, as the adhe- 
rents of the party of Azim Khan and Afzul Khan have long been 
banished or reduced by Shere Ali to impotence. A good many of 
the smaller sirdars belong to this party, and are on Abdur 
Eahman’ s side ; but the men who have money— like Hashim 
Khan, Wali Mahomed, Ibrahim Khan, Karim Khan — are, as a 
matter of, course, in opposition. 

The future depends very much on the Sirdar’s own conduct. If 
he chooses to take a conciliatory course, he may hold his own 
against the strong opposition against him. If he becomes as 
unpopular in Cabul as he is in Turldstan, by oppressing the people 
and exacting money from the traders, he will not last very long. 
Already the news of his exactions has caused the wholesale flight 
from the city of the Indian merchants of Cabul— two kajilas of 
whom have already marched to India with their families ; while 
trade is almost entirely stopped between Cabul, Turkistan, and 
Bokhara, The necessities of the Sirdar’s position, and his almost 
absolute want of funds, are, to a certain extent, an excuse for this; 
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but unless he desires to alienate the trading classes, which will be 
a yery great blow to the prosperity of his kingdom, he will have to 
entirely change his policy with them. . 

22nd July. 

To-day the first step in the settlement of Afghanistan has been 
takeiij and a new page turned in the history of our relations with 
CabuL We have formally acknowledged the Sirdar Abdiir 
Eahman Khan, son of Mir Afzul Khan, eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed, as Amir of Cabul, and liaTe promised him our support 
so long as he remains friendly to the British GoYernment. Events 
have marched so rapidly within the last few days that ^rany of 
ns can scarcely realize the importance of to-day’s proceedings. 
Mahomed Jan and the chiefs assembled in Maidan, sent in a 
friendly deputation, and this was a j)iece of good fortune wiiich we 
scarcely anticipated. The old moollah^ Mushk-i-Alam, had, it is 
true, written to say he would accept the ruler whom we favoured, 
but it was not expected that secessions from the Jacobin party 
would follow so rapidly. The deputation sent b}^ Mahomed Jan 
to Sherpur offered to make unconditional submission to the British 
authorities, but this was a proceeding deemed impolitic by Sir 
Donald Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin. Our object is to strengthen 
Abdur Eahman’s hands as much as possible, not to gather a party 
about ourselves, and the proffered submission was diverted to the 
Sirdar. This gives the latter the appearance of being chosen of 
the peo|)le rather than forced upon them by our dictation, and our 
anxiety is to ally ourselves openly with no party, though we are 
quite willing to acknowledge the strongest man. Two sons of 
Mushk-i-Alam and seven Wardak chiefs are now at Charikar, 
where they will be far more useful than in Sherpur, and the effect 
upon the popular mind is proportionately great. If the champion 
of Yakub and Musa Khan’s claims considers the chances of a 
restoration to power of Shore Ali’ s family at an end, it is not likely 
the lesser lights will continue in factious opposition. My last 
letter explained at length the then strength of Abdur Eahman’s 
party, and it will be seen that he is now^ quite powerful enough, 
with his new allies from Maidan, to hold his own in Cabul. His 
promise to the traders not to raise forced loans and to repay at 
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once tlie money he has extorted from merchants in Turkistan has 
soothed the feelings of the Gahul people/who have hitherto looked 
with dismay upon the prospect of his coining to rule oxer them. 
It would have keen a fatal piece of folly if, as Amir, he renewed his 
tyranny, and there are already signs on the part of the rich citizens 
here of readiness to adyance him money on the security of future 
revenue. Once he has funds wherewith to raise and equip an 
army, the Amir elect may reasonably hope to scatter the remnants 
of the Jacobin faction and to disperse Ayub Khan’s army if it 
turns away from Candahar and reaches Ghazni. Abdur Eahmaii 
will inevitably have to fight some of the malcontents remaining 
after orrc armies have withdrawn over the Shutargardan and beyond 
Jugdulluck, and our belief is that he will be strong enough to 
crush all other pretenders, though he himself may exhaust his 
means in the struggle. He must then turn to the British for 
countenance and support, as there is a strong feeling against 
Eussian interference with the country, and w^e shall probably 
revert to the old policy of a liberal annual subsidy. What con- 
ditions will be imposed if the subsidy is granted only the Home 
Government perhaps at present knows ; but unless the w^ar is to 
be fruitless, they must be somewdiat on the lines laid down in the 
Gundamak Treaty — the presence of a British Envoy in Cabui 
being w’aived for the present. 

The Durbar w^as held at five o’clock this evening, three large 
tents having been pitched in the Cantonment, about 150 yards 
from the Head-quarters’ Gate. All the afternoon, sirdars and 
persons of lesser note came streaming through the 72nd Gate- 
w^ay, with their wild-looking retainers on horseback and on foot. 
The order against the carrying of arms, so wisely enacted by Sir 
Frederick Eoberts in October, is still in force; but privileged 
Xaersons, such as Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan and the three 
representatives sent by Abdur Eahman from Charikar, were 
to-day allowed small escorts of armed men. With carbines, 
or Enfield rifles, slung at their back, a sword dangling from their 
waist-belt, pistols and knives stuck into their hummerhimds, these 
horsemen trotted about full of their own importance, evidently 
looking upon the Durbar as held for the special honour of their 
masters. The said masters vrere, as usual, gorgeous in crimson, 
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purple, and gold ; but I have so often described the greasy Cabul 
Sirdar in all bis glory that I am lotb to trot Mm out again, eY.en 
on such an Hstoric occasion as the present. We missed the liand- 
some Arab Hasbim Kban used to ride, and that mountain of 
flesb, Abdulla Khan, awed us no more ; the two Sirdars are brood- 
ing over their wrongs in Kbarwar or Zurmut, and their hearts 
will be full of bitterness when they learn of the success Abdur 
Eahman has scored. Wali Mahomed, as Governor of Cabul, was a 
person of some importance in his own eyes, though his tenure of 
power is now a very weak one, for he will be scarcely rash enough 
to court death by remaining at his post when our army files out 
of Sherpur. Sirdars and servants were the chief living Aatures 
in cantonments, betw^een the Club and the Head-quarters, all the 
afternoon, for in his anxiety to secure a good place ” each 
petty member of the Barakzai family took time by the forelock, 
and hastened to the Durbar tents an hour or tw^o before the hour 
fixed for the solemn proceedings. The guard of honour of 100 
men, furnished by the 72nd Highlanders, under the command 
of Captain Garnett, fell in about half-past four o’clock, and to 
the cheery quick-step of Scotland yet,” marched off to where the 
gathering crowed of British officers and Afghan notabilities had 
begun to arrange itself. We have not the means wherewith to 
arrange a grand spectacle, and nothing could have been more 
commonplace than the three tents in which the Durbar was to be 
held. Facing Bemaru Heights was the largest of all, towering 
above its near neighbour, wffiich again dw^arfed the Durbar tent 
proper, an old weather-beaten canvas affair, dull red In colour, 
once the property of the Amir. The guard of honour formed up 
at the entrance to the northernmost tent, the lines of bayonets 
shining out in the sunshine, and duly impressing certain w^eak- 
kneed sirdars, who shuffled along to their places in very undignified 
fashion. There had been an effort made to give some picturesque 
colouring to the interior of the small tent wherein sirdars knelt 
on one side while British officers sat comfortably on their own 
particular chairs and camp-stools on the other. Persian carpets 
covered the dusty floor, shawls were thrown over the chairs of 
state reserved for the representatives of the, British Government, 
while the very shabby tent-poles were swathed in Mnkob work. 
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The dusky faces of the sirdars showed no more sensibility, after 
once the crowd had settled or wriggled itself into something like 
order, than would so many masks on lay figures : our policy 
is so inscrutable to men like Wali Mahomed that any new declar- 
ation is placidly awaited with almost benevolent indifference. 
The row's of turbans, many-coloured and full of strange peculi- 
arities in shape and folding, covered the shaven scalps of men 
whose thoughts turned, doubtless, upon what new phase the affairs 
of Afghanistan wm^e about to take. Sirdar Wali Mahomed looked 
anxious and dispirited, as must a man whose power is slipping 
rapidly aw'ay ; the stuttering Shahbaz Khan, our whilom Governor 
of Kofeistan ; Ibrahim Khan, who has worked all along heartily in 
our cause ; Sher Mahomed Khan, a man who has studied Western 
politics and know'S which of our Generals hails from Ireland, 
which from Scotland, and which from England ; Yusuf Khan, who 
has unreservedly thrown in his lot with Abdur Eahman IQian ; 
Sarwar Khan, who fought against us in December : all these 
princes of the Barakzai dynasty were hiding whatever curiosity 
they felt with a kind of listless dignity which deceived no one but 
themselves. Three strangers were in the first row of the sirdars : 
these w^ere General Katol Khan, Mahomed Amin Khan, and 
‘^the Saiad Sahib,*’ sent by Abdur Rahman to represent him 
at the Durbar. They were rather sorrily arrayed for such an 
occasion, their long residence in Tashkend having perhaps made 
them iiidifiereiit to the beauties of oriental attire, but as the 
representatives of the future Amir they had to be treated with 
every consideration. Contrasting with the flowing white robes or 
richly-coloured coats of the Afghan portion of the assembly were 
the quieter uniforms of the officers of the garrison, lighted up 
here and there by the gold and glitter of the Staff, ahvays the 
‘^shoW'-men” on occasions of this kind. A few of our friends 
from Logar and down the line ” had come in on leave, so that 
the force in Northern Afghanistan was w^ell represented. With 
military punctuality, Sir Donald Stewart, accompanied by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Mr. Lepel Griffin, and the members of the 
Head-quarters’ Staff in Sherpur, reached the Durbar tents ; the 
usual formalities of ^presenting arms, &c,, w’ere gone through, 
and then the three man with whose names the present settlement 
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will lienceforth be most closely associated took tbeir seats in 
solemn Durbar. The representatiYes of Abdur Eahman w'ere 
presented, hand-shakings exchanged in Western fashion, and the 
proceedings began. 

Sir Donald Stewart, with a soldier’s brevity, said he vished to 
explain to the Sirdars, Chiefs, and people assembled, the reason 
for holding the Durbar and requesting their presence and that 
of the English officers stationed in CabuL It was that the public 
recognition by the Government of England of Sirdar Abdur 
Eahman Khan as Amir of Cabul should be made known with as 
much honour as possible. Mr. Lepel Griffin would explain more 
in detail the views and wishes of the Government on this .impor- 
tant subject. Major Euan Smith, Political Officer wuth General 
Hills’ Division, translated this short preamble into Persian, after 
which Mr. Griffin read the following speech in the san?e lan- 
guage 

“SiRDAKS, OniEPS, AND OeNTLEMEN, 

“ It is little more than three months ago that, hy command of His Excellency 
the Viceroy of India, I explained to you in Durbar the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the future of Afghanistan. I then told you it was not intended 
to annex the country ; but that the armies of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress would be 
withdrawn so soon as the prospect of a settled administration had been assured, and a 
chief acknowledged as Amir who should not only be animated by friendly sentiments 
towards the English Government, but have the cordial support of his own countrymen. 
Since that time General Sir Donald Stewart, General Sir Erederick Koberts, and mj^self, 
have endeavoured to carry into effect the wishes of the Government, and you are sum- 
moned here to-day to hear that our efforts have been successful. The coui^se of events 
having placed Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan in a position' which fulfils the wishes and 
expectations of the Government, the Viceroy of India and the Government, of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress are pleased to announce that they publicly recog- 
nize Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan, grandson of the illustrious Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, 
as xirair of Cabul. 

“ It is to the Government a source of satisfaction that the tribes and chiefs have pre- 
ferred a distinguished member of the Barakzai family, who is a renowned soldier, wise, 
and experienced. His sentiments towards the British Government are most friendly ; 
and so long as his rule shows that he is animated by these sentiments, he cannot fail to 
receive the support of the British Government. He will best show his friendship for the 
Government by treating those of his subjects who have done ns service as lin friends. 

Chiefs and Gentlemen, — In accordance with assurances already conveyed to you, 
the armies of the Queen- Empress will shortly withdraw wnthin those frontiers which 
were decided hy treaty with the ex- Amir, Mahomed Yakub Khan. We trust and firmly 
believe that your remembrance of the English will not be unkindly. We have fought 
you in the field whenever you opposed us ; hut your feli^on has in no way been inter- 
fered with; the honour of your women has been respected, and everyone has been 
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secure in possession of Hs property. Whatever has been necessary for the support of 
the army has been liberally paid for. Since I came to Cabul, I have been in daily 
intercourse with you ; hut I have never heard an Afghan make a complaint of the con- 
duct of any soldier, English or Native, belonging to Her Majesty’s army. 

“ The British Government has always been well-disposed towards Afghanistan. You 
all know how it supported and assisted the former rulers of the country. It has no 
other wish than your happiness^and prosperity ; and it is with this object alone that 'to- 
day it recognizes Sirdar Abdur Kahman Khan as Amir of Cabul.” 

Mr. Griffin then read the speech in English for the benefit of the 
officers of the garrison, and a Pushtu translation was read by Mr. 
Cuimiiigham, Mr. Griffin’s Secretary. Not a sign of intelligence, 
nor an expression of approbation or dissent, was made in the 
asseniiily. From the Sikh and Ghoorka sentries standing in rear 
of the tent to the fringe of tatterdemalion retainers peering in 
oyer the sirdars’ heads, all w^ere quiet as if cogitating upon the 
new pdicy enunciated. Our late envoys to the Sirdar, Afzul Khan 
and Ibrahim Khan, standing behind Sir Donald Stewart, stroked 
their beards silently and proudly ; this was the outcome of their 
dangerous journey to Khanabad. Those of us who had marched 
with Sir Frederick Pioberts over the Shutargardan, and borne the 
heat and burden of the day when the cry of retribution ” was 
raised after Cavagnari’s death, w^ere delighted that our General’s 
name had been linked -with those of Sir Donald Stewart and 
Mr. Griffin in regard to that work of settlement which the Gov- 
ernment view with such satisfaction. There is a tendency to 
forget, in the present political turmoil, the work done last 
autumn — work for which no reward has been given ; and this is 
more ungenerous in the case of a soldier, such as General 
Roberts proved himself, than it would be with a diplomat who 
can alw^ays look with confidence to future chances of distinction. 

The Durbar was brought to an end by an earnest appeal on Sir 
Donald Stewart’s part to all the Sirdars and Chiefs, who were 
asked t<5 sink their private quarrels and unite in supporting the 
new Amir. Major Euan Smith rendered this appeal in Persian 
so earnestly and with such emphasis that its effect was to stir a 
little ripple of animation in the dead sea of faces that had made 
no sign hitherto. Sirdar Yusuf Khan promised on his own part 
so to act for the goocl of his country; and with Ms spontan- 
aous little outburst the Durbar closed. In a few minutes Generals 






and subalterns jostled each other, Sirdars and servants mingled 
in familar groups, the tents were clear, the guard marching off, 
and thus our acknowledgment of Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan 
as Amir was publicly made. To-day is the 22iid of July ; it was 
on the 24th of July last year that Cavagnari made his entry into 
Cabul under the auspices of Yakub Khan. Then all seemed 
plain-sailing ; now the outlook is nearly as placid ; but all who 
have soldiered over the Indus since November 1878 pray that the 
present satisfactory settlement ” may not prove as deceptive and 
rotten as that consummated at Gundaniak. 

The Sirdars present in Durbar were as follow : — 


Wali Mahomed Khan. 
Yusuf Klian. 

Sher Mahomed Khan. 
Nur Mahomed Khan. 
Mahomed Sarwar Khan 
Shahbaz Khan. 
Amin-ud-dowla Khan. 


Mahomed Asaf Khan,.-^ 
Gholam Khan. 
Mahomed Karim Khan. 
Shahd Mahomed Khan, 
Mahomed Ali Jan. 
Abdul Kaium Khan. 
Mahomed Samir Khan. 


27th July, 

There has been a lull since the sudden outburst of political 
activity shown in the Durbar on the 22nd of July, but there is 
nothing to indicate that the wheels of the Indo- Afghan mill which 
is minding out a new Government for Cabul are at all clogged. 
The new Amir has just left Charikar, but he has little if any 
armed gathering about him, and if he is to take over Sherpur 
and the Bala Hissar when we leave he ought to have at least 
5,000 men at his back. Our acknowledgment of his claims has of 
course given him new prestige in the eyes of many of the chiefs ; 
and as, at our advice, he is wisely adopting a conciliatory tone 
both towards the Cabul citizens and people hitherto devoted to 
Shore All’s family, there is great hope that his power will steadily 
expand. Being a man suspicious and reticent in the extreme, he 
does not take us much into his confidence; but his anxiety to 
have personal interview's with Sir Donald Stewart and Mr. Lepel 
Griffin is not at all concealed. It is well known here that there 
are many points of detail to he discussed^ and settled hefore we 
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leaves and such settlement can be far more easily brought about 
by personal interviews than by continuous letter- writing. Mr. 
Lepel Griffin is about to go out to General Gough’s camp at Kila 
Bushmanj^' and it is understood that the Amir vill pitch his camp 
at Ak Serai, five or six miles further north on the Istalif Koad. 
It would be unwise for our representative to go out before the 
Amir has actually left Charikar, as a loss of dignity would surely 
result from any appearance of ■ ^ waiting upon His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” On Friday Mr. Griffin leaves for Kila Bushman, and 
upon Ms report Sir Bonald Stewart will time Ms own visit to 
Koh-Baman. Then we shall be able, at last, to take an exact 
estimate of the new Amir’s strength, and form some judgment of 
Ms feelings towards the British Government. An exile for so 
many years from Afghanistan, he may push his inquisitiveness as 
to our ^intentions, to an awkward extent. We are not prepared to 
promise too much either in the w^ay of subsidy or moral support, 
and before any conditions are made we may have to probe his 
relations with his friends at Tashkend pretty deeply. The fate of 
Shere Ali should serve as a warning to Abdur Eahman ; but 
prompted by Kaufmann and others, he may look upon England 
under a Liberal Government as a friend and ally of Eussia, 
But, if I mistake not, he will be given clearly to understand that 
while the Courts of St. James’s and St. Petersburg may be on 
the best of terms with each other, it is not part of the British 
policy at least that minor kingdoms such as Afghanistan should 
conduct their foreign 'relations independently. There are too 
many interests involved for us to tolerate intrigues by any foreign 
power in a country bordering on India ; and if in oiir generosity 
we sink our claim to station an English officer at Cabiil, we shall 
demand that no other European State shall be represented there. 

Perish India ! ” is not yet the cry of the Eadical party in Eng- 
land, anfi until that watchword has been accepted by the English 
people, our best efibrts will be directed to warding off danger from 
our Indian possessions. In our late acknowledgment, wffiile advis- 
ing the Amir to remain friendly with us, we made no mention of the 
conditions under which that friendship could be best maintained. 

* General Gongli’s brigade ^ad moved into Kob-Daman in conseqneijce of the turbu- 
lence of the Safis. 
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That task still remains. WhateYer the Indian Government may 
have decided, there must be some line laid down to guide the 
Amir in his course of action when he has made his power supreme 
over all rivals. If he he left to his own devices he maj" invite all 
his friends from Eussian Turkistan to visit him in the Bala His- 
sar and India may again he startled by nei^’s of the honour done 
in Cabul to the representatives of the Czar. The stories told of 
two Eussian agents being in the camp at Khanabad have never 
really been discredited, but it is unlikely the Amir will allow them 
publicly to accompany him when he leaves Ak Serai for Zimma 
on Saturday. The next few days wiU see the final details of 
the settlement of Cabul discussed and formulated, and when 
we turn our backs upon the city next month we shall be' con- 
tent in our knowledge that w'e have left the most pow^erful 
prince to succeed us, and that the difficulties he will have tp face 
are sufficiently great to prevent Mm meddling with foreign polities 
for some time to come. 

We have withdrawn our guard of sepoys from the Kotwali in 
the city, and Sirdar Wali Mahomed has so little confidence in any 
but British bayonets that he has promptly resigned his Governor- 
ship of Cabul. Sirdar Yusuf Khan, who has done much to aid us 
in re-establishing a settled Government, has been made Governor, 
and holds the city now as the representative of the Amir. As a 
consequence of this, the citizens have begun to swagger again in 
all their turbulent boastfulness, and our soldiers are warned 
against entering the bazaars. Armed mm are now constantly 
seen, and many of us think it is perhaps a little premature 
to repeal the lav? forbidding the carrying of aims. It is not an 
uncommon sight now, even in Sherpur, to meet men on horse- 
back or on foot with Enfield rifles at their backs, and knives in 
their girdles. To-day I saw one of the military police “ showing 
the door ” to three Afghan sepoys. These men had cross-belts, 
pouches, and bayonets, but carried them rifles slung over their 
shoulders in a very unsoldier-like way. How they had crept into 
cantonments no one could find out, but they were quite self- 
possessed, and were very observant of all that was going on. 
They are probably sepoys, who being sent from Charikar to recruit 
men for the Amir’s army, had taken advantage of some Pathan 





beiDg on sentry at one of the gates to walk into Sherpnr and 
criticize our arrangements. 

%icl August 

Interest has been divided, during the past week, between the 
startling news from C^ndahar ^ and the near approach of the new 
Amir to CabuL The Candahar news is serious enough, but we 
are still in the dark as to the exact extent of our defeat on the 
Girisbk Bead, and consequently can only speculate vaguely upon 
the results of the action. Already a strong division has been 
told off to march southwards, if the Government of India 
should consider the necessity sufficiently urgent. Sir Frederick 
Roberts will have command, and his old troops will be quite equal 
to dealing with Ayub Khan, if the latter tries to follow up his 
first success. It may be disappointing to regiments just on the 
eve of returning to the civilization of the plains fco find themselves 
marching away to Candahar ; but the work has to be done, and 
our soldiers sink their feelings, or calculate that after all it is 
only reaching the railway at Sibi instead of Rawalpindi.’* The 
plan is to take a division made up of British, Ghoorka, and 
Sikh infantry, with a fair allowance of cavalry and two or three 
mountain batteries (including the screw-guns), and march steadily 
upon Candahar, doing our fighting on the way, but never halting 
or going off the route to meet the enemy. Of course the flower 
of the force about Cabul having been taken away (say 10,000 men), 
it would be imperative that the army left in Sherpur should retire 
upon the.Khyber line, letting in the new Amir to assume power in 
Cabul without further delay. To remain in occupation of Cabul 
would be false policy, as not only would the people be irritated at 
our presence and tempted to harass our weakened force, but the 
Amir would grow unpopular, as he would seem to be allying him- 
self toa intimately with the Kafir intruders. The diversion of 
troops to Candahar must not be looked upon as settled, for there 

* The news of the MaiwanU disaster reached Sir Donald Stewart on July 29 th, the 
first telegram speaking of the “annihilation’’ of Gfeneral Burrows’ brigade. Later 
telegrams showed that the defeat, while serious enough, was not so terrible as at first 
reported. The news was kept as secret as possible, as it was feared that the negotia 
tions with Abdur Babman i^igbt be delayed if the new complications in Sontbein 
Afghanistan were made known.: 
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are many considerations yet to be thought of before such a step 
could be taken. The defeat of the brigade at Khusk-i-Nakhiid 
may have been exaggerated, or Ayub’s success not pushed to its 
full extent, in which case the force under General Phayre at 
Peshin might suffice to re-establish our power in Southern 
Afghanistan. Again, Ayub may not choose ""to waste his strength 
against Gandahar itself, but may turn northwards and march 
leisurely to Ghazni, gathering strength day by day. In this case, 
we certainly should not send a force from Gandahar to follow him, 
and if we did not occupy Ghazni in strengih, the tenure of Abdur 
Eahman’s power in Cabul would be very short indeed. All the 
Jacobin faction would be united at Ghazni, and the pre§.tige 
attaching to Ayub Khan would make him a leader whom the new 
Amir might well dread. 

But, as in a few days our course of action will probably be. made 
clear, the Gandahar matter can be left where it stands, while local 
politics are dealt with. Our representatives have at last met 
Abdur Eahman Khan face to face, and although part of their pro- 
gramme — a public Durbar — has not been carried out, still it is 
believed such satisfactory arrangements have been made that 
Gabul can be evacuated during the current month. On Friday, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, and his Staff went out 
to Brigadier- General Charles Gough’s Camp at Kila Hajee, about 
nine miles due north of Sherpur, on the Charikar Eoad. Mr. 
Griffin was to meet the Amir, who had come down from Charikar 
to Ak- Serai, and w^as to smooth away such "difficulties as might 
crop up prior to the holding of the Durbar on Monday.. Sirdar 
Yusuf Khan, Governor of Cabul, and Captain Eidgeway, Assistant 
Political Officer, made arrangements for the interview, which was 
supposed to take place about midway between Kila Hajee and Ak- 
Serai. A vineyard near Zimma w^as first |)roposed by Yusuf 
Khan, but this was objected to, possibly because the temper of 
the Amir’s followers was known to be very uncertain, and it is 
ahvays w^ell to be on guard against Afghan fanaticism. Finally, 
a hill was chosen a little off the road, and on this a large tent, 
sent out from Sherpur, was pitched. The hill wars five miles from 
Kila Hajee, and only two from the Amir’s camp at Ak- Serai, but 
of this little account was made. At half-past seven, on Saturday 


morning, a squadron of the 9th Lancers, the 8rd Bengal Cavalry, 
and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Mackenzie, of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, — formed up at 
Kila Hajee as escort to Mr. Griffin, who was accompanied by 
Major Hastings and his political staff, and a few officers whom 
curiosity prompted to*turn out. A few Ghoorkas held the Kotal 
a mile from camp, but beyond this no display of infantry was 
made. The Lancers and the 3rd Bengal Cavalry trotted on ahead, 
and the road to Zimma was followed, up hill and down ravine, 
until the Durbar tent was sighted on the crest. The country about 
was very fertile, vineyards and orchards abounding, while north- 
wards towards Istalif a mass of vegetation was seen. On arrival 
at tSe Durbar tent a halt w^as called, the 9th Lancers forming up 
near the entrance, while the native cavalry drew off to some dis- 
tance^below. About 200 yards to the north the Amir’s private tent 
had been pitched, and about this some 100 of his retainers were 
seen to be gathered. Mr. Griffin sent Caj)tain Eidgeway, Mr. 
Cunningham, Eaj ah Jehandad Khan, and Afzul Khan to escort 
the Amir up the hill, and with the remainder of the British 
officers, about twenty in number, waited near the Durbar tent. 
The Amir met the party of four, as it appeared, at the entrance 
of his tent, and after the usual formal salutation, a move was 
made up the slope. One of the Amir’s attendants unfurled a large 
red umbrella, his white charger with gorgeous trappings was led in 
rear ; and with a small mob of armed retainers following, his 
Highness walked slowly along. Mr. Griffin, as in courtesy bound, 
met himt half-way, hands were cordially shaken, and then eveiy- 
one made for the large square tent which offered grateful shelter 
from the sun. 

The troopers of the 9th Lancers formed a striking contrast to 
the 100 men of the Amir’s body-guard, none of whom were clad 
alike, and whose uniform ” deserved its name on one ground— 
it was of uniform irregularity. The arms of these men of motley 
were equally curious : Martinis, Sniders, Chassepots, Minies, such 
were some of the rifles ; while double-barrelled shot-guns, match- 
locks, and jhezails were also conspicuous. The guard had been 
chosen probably from among men wliom the Amir could thoroughly 
trust, as he could from his Turkistan regiments easily have taken 
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two companies armed with rifles of the same pattern. ‘Within 
the tent a semicircle of chairs had been placed at the head of 
three long narrow tables, on which were some English sweetmeats 
and Cabuli confectionery. The Amir, with whom was Sirdar 
Afznl Khan, the Khan of Kulab, and half a dozen personal 
attendants, including a favourite slave-boy, went through the 
ordeal of receiving all the officers introduced to him, with quiet 
self-possession and good-humour. Behind him, in the verandah 
of the tent, wme clustered his wild-looking body-guard, with their 
weapons carried in every picturesque style of carelessness; each 
man looking upon the ceremonious introductions with more of 
contempt than curiosity. The Amir’s demeanour was a surprise 
to everyone, from Mr. Griffin dowmwards. Prom the photograph 
brought by Afzul Kban from Kbanabad, one wvas led to expect a 
gross, sensual-looking man on the usual stereotyped pattern of 
Barakzai Sirdars. The reality was quite diflerent : a man of 
middle-age, broadly-built but not obese, with features marked and 
worn by care and anxiety, but lighted up by a smile which gave 
character and pleasantness to the wffiole face. His dress was quiet 
and unostentatious : a blue coat, half uniform, with gold epau- 
lettes ; a pair of cloth breeches, short riding boots, a handsome 
sword and belt, and a cap of Astrakan fur, with the ribbon of an 
order (perhaps Turkish) let in deeply in front. So winning 
a manner had the Amir that men who came quite prepared 
to revile him, went away most favourably impressed. He is 
not the brute ” an Afghan Sirdar usually is, and his after-con- 
versation with our political officers showed him to be familiar with 
Western ideas, and to have made good use of the time he has 
spent ill Tashkend. 

After the introductions had been got through, the tent was 
cleared of all but those wdio w’^ere to take part in the discussion.” 
I am not sure if the word should be used ; but as there is a 
great objection to the use of the term negotiations,” I wflll let 
it stand. With Mr. Griffin remained Major Hastings, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, C.S. (Secretary), and Mr. Christie (the officer in charge 
of the Political Intelligence Department); "with the Amir, Yusuf 
Khan, and a Mooiishee, wdio took notes of what w-as said. Out of 
ear-shot in the tent sat, also, the Khan Yf Kulab, wdio dozed 
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during the iutemew in happy unconsciousness of what was going 
on. Outside, in the Terandahs, the sweetmeats were served round 
to all who chose to partake of them, and the Amir’s servants also 
handed round cups of tea, W'hich Afghan and Britisher alike sipped 
while the three hours of the interview slipped away. The tents 
of the Afghan army (?ould be seen amid the vineyards, a couple 
of miles away ; but no sign of the 5,000 or 6,000 armed men 
knowm to be in rear of the near hill could be detected. Our 
cavalry were the chief figures in the landscape, which was as 
peaceful as could be wished. The interview wuth the Amir 
lasted from 9 o’clock till noon, and no doubt many state secrets 
were aired, and much mutual cross- questioning gone through. 
The^following may be taken as the purport of the conversation : 
— The Amir expressed himself most anxious to do everything to 
secure the throne for himself, and to remain on friendly terms 
with us ; but he confessed his present weakness, and asked what 
w^e w’ere prepared to do for him. Quoting our generous conduct 
towards Shere Ali and the gifts of guns, ammunition, and money 
w-e had made to that monarch, he let it be inferred that he also 
should expect the same kind of treatment. "What answ’er he got 
I am not prepared to say ; but if it were that he would receive 
money but no arms, I should not be surprised. He w^as told 
that necessity might arise for marching troops from Cabul to 
Candahar, as Ayub Khan had shown unexpected strength in the 
south ; and in answer to the question whether there W’^ould be 
objections raised to such a march, he said he should like to con- 
sult the people with him. No doubt the three hours wm-e profit- 
ably filled, and our representative at least learned that the 2,000 
Turkistan troops with the Amir w^ere exceedingly suspicious of all 
his dealings with the British, and particularly objected to his 
visiting General Gough’s camp. They had an idea that treachery 
was contemplated, and that xibdur Eahman might he spirited off 
to India to keep Yakub Khan company. At noon the Amir 
appeared with Mr. Grifiin at the door of the tent, the Lancers 
saluted, farew'ells were exchanged, and in a few minutes our 
representative and escort were cantering back to Kila Hajee, while 
the Amir was thoughtfully returning to his excited follow'ers at 
Ak-Serai. 
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The Bargain finally Closed. 

It was still belieTed on Saturday that a Durbar at Kila Hajee 
could be arranged, and Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Frederick Eoberts 
and their Staffs rode out to General Gough’s camp. The Guides’ 
caTalry and four guns of G-3, E.A., with blank cartridges for 
saluting purposes, also moved out to Kila Hajee. On Saturday 
night the Amir’s troops occupied the Eotal, a mile from our 
camp, evidently fearing a surprise, and only withdrew at daylight 
on Sunday. General Gough equally mistrusted them, and a com- 
pany of each regiment slept fully accoutred in their respective 
quarter-guards. A second interview between Mr. Griffin and the 
Amir took place yesterday (Sunday) morning, but in view of the 
uneasiness among the Turkistani troops, the precaution 'was 
taken of sending four companies of our infantry to within a mile 
of the Durbar tents, and the Kotal in rear was also held in force. 
The conversation of the previous day was renewed, and I jander- 
stand the Amir said the tribes might object to a force marching 
to Candahar, but that if no long halts were made on the way, 
there could be no objection on his part. Finally, the Amir asked 
that all English and native officials might withdraw, and for an 
hour he remained in conversation with Mr. Griffin. As we have 
since heard that everything has been satisfactorily settled, it is to 
be supposed that the bargain” — if a rude mercantile term may 
be imported into high politics — was closed, and that the Amir 
Abdur Eahman Khan has declared his readiness to occupy Cabul, 
as W’e march out in a w^eek or more, and will thereafter abide in 
his friendly sentiments towards the British. No Durbar, there- 
fore, w^as held this morning, and now our Generals and .Politicals 
are once more safe within the w^alls of Sherpur, and we are all 
discussing the chances of 10,000 men having to return to India by 
way of Candahar and Quetta. 

A little incident occurred at Zimma on Sunday, wdiich shows 
that the pestilent moollah is always taking occasion to arquse the 
people’s passions against us. While the Amir and Mr. Griffin were 
closeted together, a ragged-looking man (a fakir) approached the tent 
and began shrieking out, wdiereupon old Nakshband Khan, an ex- 
Eessaldar of Native Cavalry, called out to the Amir’s sentries to drive 
him off. There was a sentry at each corner of the tent, and one of 
these men promptly stoned the moollah, Nakshband explaining, 
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witli much energetic abuse, that such beasts did all the mischief 
in the country. The moollahs have been very quiet of late, but 
with Ayub’s success as a test, they may again begin preaching war 
to the knife against all Kafirs. 


CHAPTEK XXXI. 

Furilier Details of tke Maiwand Disaster — A Force ordered to march from Cabul to 
C£«idahar— Aid given by the Amir — Farewell Dinner to Sir F. Eoberts — ^Details of 
the Force destined for Peshawar — Closing Scenes of the Occupation of Gabul — 
Interview between tbe Amir and Sir Donald Stewart — A Friendly Leave*taking— 
The Evacuation of Sherpnr on August 11th — Peaceful March to India — The Arrange- 
ments made with the Amir — Grant of £190, dOO and Thirty Griins — The Forts left 
intact about Oabul — "Weakness of such a Policy. 

6th Atigiistf 1880. 

On the 4th of August orders T?ere receiYed from the Government 
of India for a force 10,000 strong under Lieutenant-General Sir 
F. Eoberts to march from Cahul to the relief of Candahar ; but it 
was not until last evening that the full meaning of the sinister 
iiews from Candahar was generally recognized in camp. So much 
secrecy had been kept regarding the earlier despatches, no doubt 
in the hope that later news would show the disaster to have been 
exaggerated, that until Colonel St. John’s long telegram giving 
details of the losses was issued in the Club, we could not accept 
the defeat at Khusk-i-Nakhud as a reality. In a large camp like 
this wild rumours obtain ready circulation ; they are believed for a 
day, or a week, until some new theory is broached and a new turn 
given to the current of men’s thoughts. First we believed that 
General Burrows’ Brigade had indeed been annihilated ; then the 
affair sank into a reconnaissance in which two companies of the 
66tli had been cut up to a man, and two guns lost ; and at last, 
when it became known that General Roberts was to form a divi- 
sion to march southward, the belief became general that our army 
in Candahar had been roughly handled, and that Ayub Khan’s 
success was growing ''vvith alarming strides. When Colonel St* 
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John’s telegram was read outside the Club-house to an audience of 
twenty or thirty officers, we could scarcely realize that 1,200 of our 
men had been killed in open fight, and that the remainder of the 
ill-fated brigade had made the best of their waj?- back to Candahar 
over an almost vf aterless country. But there was no mistaking 
the hard facts set forth ; the list of officers killed and wounded ; 
and the ominous closing paragraph that the British garrison was 
preparing for a siege. Our past experience in December had 
taught us one salutary lesson ; the Afghans respond to the call of 
a successful leader with a readiness which defies all ordinary cal- 
culations ; and we saw that there might indeed be good cause for 
marching even such war-worn regiments as those about Cabul 
right down to distant Candahar. Our hearts were light a fort- 
night ago at the prospect of an early return to India, for the 
campaign has been a trying one, and officers and men have grown 
very weary of the endless see-saw in the political -world wherein 
Mr. Griffin and Abdur Kahman are the chief figures. All hopes 
were dashed when the order went forth for a new and arduous 
march, with the prospect of guerilla fighting half the way ; and it 
must be confessed that at first there were hearty curses bestowed 
upon the heads of those responsible for the change in the pro- 
gramme. But when the details of the disaster were made known, 
the duty of relieving Candahar was accepted quietly^ and with a 
certain pride, all sense of personal discomfort and danger being 
sunk in the feeling that the credit of our army must be vindicated 
without useless delay. To form one of ^ picked force such as 
General Eoberts has now under his orders is no common fortune, 
for certainly not in the whole of India could a better lot of fight- 
ing men be got together than that now waiting the final order to 
march. We are self-conscious of our own strength, and are just a 
little impatient that it cannot be put forth at once, while our 
enemies are still in the flush of success. To meet 10,000 British, 
Sikh, and Ghoorka soldiers — for Sir Frederick Eoberts’ s force is 
made up almost entirely of these races — wnuld try the mettle of a 
better armed and disciplined army than the Afghans can ever hope 
to put in the field; and if this force cannot do the work marked 
out for it, then our military supremacy in tjie East must indeed 
be coming to an end. I do not care to play the part of a trumpeter 
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to the Cabul army, but the merits of the regiments now brigaded 
are too great to be lightly passed by. The trust which is placed 
in the infantry and their breech-loaders appears at once from the 
fact that no field artillery is to be taken. General Eoberts will 
have only three mule batteries (7-pounders), although one of these 
is of course the screw-gun battery, which has a reputation for 
accuracy and range that cannot be equalled by our 9-pounders. 
With these three batteries (in all eighteen guns), we have to meet 
Ayub Khan’s thirty or forty guns, and we are going out upon our 
errand without any fear of results : our screw-guns can silence 
one or two of the batteries which were turned upon our little force 
at IQiusk-i-Nakhud, and our infantry can deal with the rest. 
We shall meet Ayub Ehan, presumably, either within sight of 
Candahar, or on the Ghazni Eoad, and then his army of regulars 
and gb^zis will have a fair opportunity of measuring itself against 
a British force worthy of the name. We shall not make the fatal 
mistake of scattering our brigades over the country side, each 
liable at any moment to be taken in detail and broken up by over- 
whelming numbers. Our march has not yet begun, and there are 
sootSsayei\s in our midst who foretell a journey to Ghazni only, 
and then a backward movement towards the Shutargardan — Can- 
dahar having been relieved in the meantime by General Phayre ; 
but if it should be our lot to cut ourselves off for three weeks 
from the outer world, there need be no anxiety as to our fate ; we 
are well able to take care of ourselves. 

The behaviour of tke ximir, since he has learnt that a strong 
force wilLmarch to Candahar, has been all that could be washed. 
He is sage enough to see that Ayub Khan is the only dangerous 
rival he now has in x^Lfghanistan, and if we break up the Herat 
army, Cabul wall be made quite safe. The Amir has also sent 
several men of importance to travel a day’s march ahead of our 
army, and arrange with the maJifc for the provision of supplies. 
If these officials of Abdur Eahman really do their work properly, 
our Commissariat officers will find their task of feeding 15,000 
fighting men and followers greatly lightened. South of Ghazni 
we shall have to trust mostly to our own foraging parties, and we 
shall doubtless be on half-rations before Khelat-i-Ghilzaiis reached. 
Sir Donald Stewart on the marcli to Cabul bad at times difBeulty 
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Parting Honotirs to General Roberts. 

in collecting supplies, as the villages on the road were deserted, 
and if the peasants have not since returned to look after their 
crops the country wall not furnish much food. Ho-wever, our own 
resources wall carry us over half the distance at least, and a few 
double marches will make Khelat-i-Ghilzai seem not so far off after 
all. Mushk-i-Alam has accepted the new order of things in such 
a thorough-going spirit that he now talks of coming in with 
Mahomed Jan and accompanying Sir Donald Stew^art’s army to 
India. Both our late foes are anxious to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca., 

Last night the Political Officers gave a farewell dinner in 
honour of General Eoberts, at wEich Sir Donald Stewart and the 
chief officers of the force were present. In responding to the ^ 
toast of his health Sir Frederick Eoberts made the following 
characteristic speech : — 

“Mb. Gbipfin, Sir Donald Stewart, and Gentlemen, — 

“I scarcely know liow to tliank you all for the kind way in which you have 
drunk my health, and that of the Column under orders for Candahar. To the very 
flattering terms in which Mr. Griffin has spoken of me I should have considerable 
difficulty in replying, were it not that I can honestly say that any successes may 

have attained hitherto have been due entirely to the experienced commanders I have 
had with me, the most capable Staff that ever accompanied a General officer in the 
field, and the gallantry and discipline of the troops under me. I do not think there 
ever have been, and I doubt if there ever will he, more efficient troops sent from India 
than those which General Stewart and I have had the honour to conamand for the last 
two years. With such troops success is a certainty. Without wishing to underrate the 
dangers and difficulties of the task before us, I feel quite confident that the efficient 
force which Sir Donald Stewart has placed at my disj)osal will succeed in reaching 
Candahar as quickly as possible, and in effectually disposing of any Afghan army that 
may he brought against us. As Mr. Griffin has said, we must all deplore ■flie cause which 
requires Cabul troops to he now sent to Candahar. A few days ago we were all congratu- 
lating ourselves upon the prospect of a speedy return to India. Some of us had laid in a 
store of Nipal pepper for use at home ; others, I have heard, had actually named an early 
date for leaving Bombay for England. Well, Sir Donald Stewart is willing to guarantee— 
and were it not an indecorous thing for an officer so high in rank, would even bet — that we 
shall reach India again, ma Candahar, in November next. Gentlemen, this Js a country 
of great uncertainties. We have been living in a state of uncertainty for many months ; 
but, thanks to the political skill of our kind host, affairs have during the last few weeks 
progressed so rapidly and favourably that we have reason to hope the country may now 
have comparative rest and quiet, and that some settled form of government will be 
established. However, we must not be too sanguine : and I trust that our fellow- 
countrymen, who have not had the same opportunity that we have had of knowing 
Afghanistan and the Afghans, will not be disappointed If matters do not go altogether 
smoothly after the Bijitisli troops leave Cabul. No Amir has ever yet occupied the 
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throne for any time mitii he has proved himself capable of governing' the country, and 
it is not likely that Amir Ahdiir B-ahman will he an exception. We all know what 
difficulties Mr. Griffin has had'to contend with, and we all rejoice at the great success 
which has attended his efforts — efforts so ably assisted by the Political Officers now with 
him. It now remains for Ahdur Eahman to show that he is capable of filling the great 
position in which he has been xffaced. From the commencement of this campaign, the 
Political Officers have home as important, if not as active, work as the soldier. First 
and foremost the gallant Cavagnari, known to and mourned by us all, and more than 
liked by many of us : with him many brave men fell, and it was to avenge their base 
and treacherous murder that this force came to Cahul. It is a great satisfaction to me 
to tbiiik that at present, at any rate, no officers will he required to remain at Cahul, 
and that all the Political Officers I see around me will return to India with the troops. 
But I feel quite sure if the decision had been otherwise, officers would have been found 
to accept the dangerous post, either officers of the civil service, or amongst those 
military politicals who liave gained for themselves a reputation on the frontier and 
other p^ts of India.” 

The foregoing was the last of my letters from Slierpnr as on 
the Sthr of August I joined the force destined for Candahar. 
Accordingly, I will here briefly summarize the events ■which 
occurred at Cabal after the march upon Candahar had been begun. 
The force left in Sherpur and in the fortifications about Cabul 
were Jflie 2nd Division under the Command of Major-General 
Hills. I'hey were brigaded as follows : — 

1st Brigade.— General G. Gough — 9th Foot, 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry, 45th Sikhs. 

2nd Brigade. — General Hughes — 69th Foot, 3rd Ghoorkas, 19th 
Punjab Native Infantry. 

3rd Brigade. — General Daunt — 67th Foot, 6th Punjab Infantry, 
27th Punjab Native Infantry. 

Cavalry Brigade. — General Palliser — 1st Punjab Cavalry, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Artillery. — 11-11 E.A., and G-4 E.A. 

With camp-followers and servants there were about 20,000 men 
in the Division. Sir Donald Stewart waited until Sir Frederick 
Roberts had entered the Upper Logar Valley and heliographic 
eommunication had ceased before giving the order to evacuate 
Sherpur. The troops were all under canvas ready to file out at 
a moment’s notice. The following extract from a letter written 
by a trustworthy correspondent will give an exact idea of the actual 
evacuation : — * 
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^ Another Leave-taking. 

Butkhak, lltA August 

^•^Late in the eYening of the 10th instant arrangenients were 
finally concluded for an interview between His Highness the Amir 
Abdur Eahmaii Khan and the British rein-esentatives in CabiiL 
Whether a meeting could be arranged was doubtful, I understand, 
up to nearly nine o’clock; and if it had not taken place, Sir 
Donald Stewart would have had to forego the pleasure of seeing 
the Amir whom his efforts have done so much towards placing on 
the throne of CabuL But good fortune favoured Sir Donald. 
The camp of the Amir had been moved during the morning of 
the 10th to Dell Gopak, a small secluded village about three miles 
from, and within easy sight of, the Sherpur cantonments. Prior 
to this, the camp had been at Kila Murad Beg, six miles from 
Cabul, and on the other side of the first low range of hills^beyond 
the lake. His Highness did not, however, arrive at Deh Gopak till 
eight o’clock in the evening ; and here he was agreeably surprised 
to find Sirdar Mahomed Afzul Khan waiting for him. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who, it will be remembered, was the lead- 
ing member of the Mission to Turkistan at the begiitSSu^ of 
negotiations with Abdur Eahman, had been fitly selected as the 
bearer of the Government presents to the Amir. They consisted 
of a handsome grey English horse, a rifle, a pair of pistols and a 
gold watch. The Sirdar arrived at Deh Gopak, about six o’clock, 
and had to wait two hours before the Amir arrived. He was 
greatly pleased with the presents ; insisted* on the Sirdar’s dining 
with him ; presented him with a Kashmir shawl and a., few other 
articles of dress ; and on dismissing him, sent a message to the 
effect that he would be glad to meet the British officers at seven 
o’clock the following morning. It will thus be seen that the Amir 
has got the better of the absurd suspicions which not only made 
him backward in dealing with us, but actually led him io throw 
away the food near which a stranger had merely passed, from fear 
of being poisoned. 

Before the return of Mahomed Afzul Khan, a tent had been 
pitched within a couple of hundred yards of the cantonment walls 
in anticipation of the Amir’s consent to come in ; so that though 
the interview was not decided upon till so late, there was no bustle 
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or confusion. Sir Donald Stewart and the Chief Political Officer 
had moved under canvas in the centre of the cantonments, and as 
all tents and baggage had to be ready to start by 5 a.m., there was 
a W'eary period of waiting in the open air, under a sun sufficiently 
warm even at six 0 * clock. At a few minutes before seven, the 
escort of Guides’ Cavalry rode up ; the General mounted, and 
followed by a string of some thirty or forty officers approached 
the tent, wffiich 'was in a field about tw^enty paces from the road- 
side. As soon as the British party got outside the Head-quarters’ 
Gate, the Amir and his followers w^ere seen coming from the oppo- 
site direction. Half a mile in his rear on the side of a hill were 
a largp number of his troops, both cavalry and infantry ; but the 
^ number of followers with His Highness w^as hardly more than 
sixty ; and only two of Ms sepoys were on sentry at the tent itself. 
The twp parties met exactly in front of the path leading to the 
tent. Abdur Eahman had with him Sirdar Yusuf Khan. Sir 
Donald Stew^art w^as accompanied by Mr. Lepel Griffin, all the 
rest standing at some few yards’ distance. The Chief Political 
Officer introduced the Amir to the Lieutenant-General as they 
met7*mid 4hen walked tow^ards the tent, folio w^ed by all the 
British officers present. There w^ere not more than five chairs. 
His Highness occupied the centre seat ; on his right were Sir 
Donald Stew^art and General Hills ; on his left Mr. Griffin. The 
conversation was conducted in Persian by Mr. Griffin on behalf of 
the Lieutenant-General, His Highness having little or no com- 
mand of Hindustani. ^After the usual formalities w^ere concluded 
several officers were introduced to the Amir ; amongst others were 
the three Brigadiers under Major-General Hills ; Colonel Lockart 
(Chief of the Staff), Dr. Smith (Chief Medical Officer), Colonel 
Fryer, Major Morgan, Major Lance, and others. His Highness was 
dressed in a drab suit of striped cloth, with his ^ continuations ’ 
tucked into long black boots ; a black Astrakan cap, in which a 
diamond star glittered, covered his head ; his arms consisted of a 
revolver only, which he carried in an ordinary waist-belt. Though 
still nervous, I thought he was less so than on the former 
occasions when I saw him ; and all who observed him were greatly 
pleased at his appearance. In the course of conversation he said 
that his whole heart w^as full of gratitude to the British, and he 
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begged that his best thanks might be conveyed to His Excellency 
the Yiceroy. The interview was public throughout ; no business 
was entered into (indeed it is said that all matters of business 
'were concluded at Mr. Griffin’s last meeting wdth the Amir) ; and 
we took our leave in less than a quarter of ^an hour, His Highness 
shaking hands with all who cared to wdsh him good-bye and good- 
luck. 

The Amir deputed his right-hand man, Sirdar Yusuf Khan, 
to accompany the General out of Cabul, himself returning almost 
at once to Deh Gopak. The British officials did not return to the 
cantonment, but went by the road along the outer wall, out by 
Siah Sung, and thence by the main road to Butkhak. A:s we 
rode along we could see the forts on Bemaru already occupied by 
small parties of the Amir’s infantry. The Asmai fort had been 
occupied the night before as soon as our own pickets left ft ; the 
big fort on Siah Sung was occupied during the day, as \vere the 
Sherderwaza and other forts. The Bala Hissar was taken over 
by General Gholam Hyder Khan, with one regiment of infantry 
and about a hundred cavalry. Sherpur itself was garris oged by 
the Haz Danari, a celebrated Turkistan cavalry regiment, and 
500 khasidars, a force scarcely strong enough to defend any single 
corner of the huge cantonment. The Amir on his w^ay back to 
his camp at Deh Gopak w’^as preceded by a band of m^sic, and on 
his arrival there, received a salute of thirty-one guns. Consider- 
able enthusiasm was evinced among his followers ; for, incredible 
as it may appear, there were many of them who believed that the 
Amir would be made a prisoner by us, even up to the last moment 
of the interview. Had anything happened to him, they knew 
w^ell what would be their fate with any new-comer who might be 
chosen, and they feared any mishap to the man /with whom they 
had thrown in their lot. 

Up to the present the Amir has not made his enfry into 
Cabul. His nine years’ residence in Eussian territory has in no 
way removed or lessened his Oriental superstition; and he left 
the choice of an auspicious hour and day to the astrologers, of 
whom he has several attached to his court. The chief of these 
has named eleven o’clock on Sunday next, for the public entry, 
and has decreed that no luck can attend the occasion unless His 
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Higliness wears an emerald ring. One is accordingly being 
prepared, and tlie words ^ Amir Abdiir Eabman, 1297/ are to be 
engraved on it. Meantime Sirdar Yusuf Khan is still carrying 
on his duties as the Goyeriior of CabuL lie has established 
picqiiets on all the approaches to the city, and the passport system 
is again in full swing. All went perfectly w^ell the first day 
of our absence, and if His Highness prove wise and conciliatory, 
his reign at Oabul may, with the support already given him, 
possibly be longer than that of either of the last two Amirs. This 
lettex% however, purports to be an account of our evacuation of 
Cabul, and I must keep to my subject and not concern myself 
wfithceither the present, past, or future politics of Afghanistan. 

‘^VThe three brigades arrived at Butkhak to-day, after a dusty 
march, before noon. The first march has been got over without 
a singte accident of any description, and too great praise cannot 
be besto^ved on Sir Donald Stewart, on the Chief Political Officer, 
and on the officers and troops themselves for the excellent result 
of their exertions. The country is perfectly quiet, though there 
are^mlenty of marauders ready to drop on any unfortunate 
straggler. -Accompan^dng us to India are a few of the Cabul Sirdars, 
including Wali Mahomed Khan and Tahir Khan. Several Hindu 
merchants from the city have also grasped the opportunity of our 
march to p^weed unmolested to India, as well as two Khokandi 
pilgrims travelling to Mecca.’’ 


The march thus begun was carried out without the slightest 
opposition on the part of the tribesmen between Cabul and Pesh- 
awur ; and it may be said, that not a shot was fired after Cabul 
had been left. The heat was very trying in the Jellalabad Valley 
and the Khyber, but the men bore up bravely, and they had not 
this tinie to fight against cholera. It w^as believed that Giindamak 
or Jellalabad would be held until General Eoberts reported that 
Candahar had been relieved, but the Indian Government were 
anxious to get the troops over the frontier, as the garrisons of 
Northern India were very weak. Lundi Kotal, therefore, once 
more became our outpost in North-Eastern Afghanistan, and the 
regiments composing General Hills’ division were sent to various 
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stations in India, except sucli as were required to liold the Khyber 
posts, 

Eegarding the arrangements with the Amir : he received thirty 
guns (chiefly of small calibre), which we left behind us in Sherpiir, 
and 19|- lakhs of rupees (£190,500). Of this sum ten lakhs 
(£100,000) were given as an earnest of British friendship, and 9|- 
were restored” as merely belonging to the State. This was the 
sum seized in Yahiya Khan’s house in October 1879, upon our 
first arrival at OabuL It was spent in purchasing supplies for the 
army, as our treasury was nearly empty at that time. The Prize 
Committee had regarded it as prize-money, but this view was not 
countenanced by the Government. 

A concession was made which I strongly condemned in one 
of my former letters ; the fortifications we had built about Cabul 
were not destroyed. The rather sophistical reason given fct this 
course of action was that the Amir made many requests to us, 
all of which were at first refused with the exception of one 
respecting money. One request which he urged with singular 
pertinacity was that the forts, &c., we had built might not be de- 
stroyed. Again and again he was told his wish could not be 
granted, but he returned to the charge, pleading that his prestige 
would be lowered in the eyes of the people if we showed such 
open distrust of him at the commencement. The Government 
at last yielded to his insistence, and we left the chain of forts 
about the city intact : they will give our soldiers, perhaps, some 
amusement when we return in three or four years to annex the 
country. We refused to make any treaty with Abdur Rahman, 
and also to promise him gifts of arms and ammunition in the 
future, but with our rupees he should be able to equip an army 
pretty rapidly, and to consolidate his power. 





PART 11. 


THE MAECH UPON CAHDAHAE AND DEFEAT 
OF SIEDAE ATUB KHAH. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The following is a bare summary of the facts connected with 
General Burrows’ advance upon Girishk, and the defeat of his 
brigade at Maiwand. I have gone more into the details of the 
defeat in letters written after my arrival at Candahar, my infor- 
mants being officers engaged in the action. 

At the end of June 1880, reports, wffiich were thought trust- 
worthy, reached Candahar that Ayub Khan had left Herat early 
in the month with all his troops, amounting to eleven regiments 
of infantry, thirty-six guns, and a very large numbef of cavalry, 
regular and irregular. He was said to have told the troops 
that the English had spent millions of, rupees in Candahar, 
which, with all other property and the women of the people would 
be at their disposal after they had driven out the English. A 
strong body of cavalry under the Luinab, formerly Governor of 
Turkistan, was supposed to form Ayub’s advance-guard. On July 
11th it was officially reported by the Government that Ayub 
'Khan’s army had actually reached Earrah, half-way to Candahar, 
on June 30th, In the meantime the following force under 
Brigadier-General Burrows had moved out westwards on the 
Herat Eoad : — 

Three hundred sabres, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, under Major 
Currie, 200 sabres, 8rd Scind Horse, under Colonel Malcolmson, 
six guns E-B, Eoyal Horse Artillery, undef* Major Blackwood, two 
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companies of tlie 1 st Bombay Grenadiers, and forty. Sappers ; 
the wlaole under the command of Brigadier-General Nutfcal, with 
Major Hogg as Brigade Major. The infantry were : — six com- 
panies of the 66 th Regiment under Colonel Galbraith, remainder 
of the 1st Grenadiers under Colonel Anderson, Jacob’s Rifes 
under Colonel Main waring; the whole under Brigadier- General 
Burrows, with Captain McMath as Brigade Major and Captain 
T. Harris, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. Surgeon- 
Major Edge and Surgeon Earle were in charge of the Field Hos- 
pital ; Captain Dobbs had charge of the Commissariat ; and 
Lieutenants G. S. Jones and E. E. M. Lawford of the Transport. 
Major Leach, E.E., V.G., had charge of a Survey party. The 
force was accompanied by Colonel St. John, Chief Political Officer, 
and the Nawab Hasan Ali Khan, The Wali Shere Ali Khan, 
Governor of Candahar, with a battery of six-pounders and a force 
of cavalry and infantry, was at Girishk, on the Helmund, collecting 
supplies and watching the road to Parrah. General Burrows 
reached Khusk-i-Nakhud on July 7 tli, and Girishk on July 11th. 
We found the Helmund River fordable everywhere. On July 15th 
SheATAh’s infantry mutinied. His cavalry had reported Ayoub’s 
scouts to be within 20 miles, and this fact caused great excitement 
among his men. They were encamped at Kadanak, on the western 
bank of the Helmund, General Burrows’ camp being on the 
eastern side.*' On Shere Ali ordering his force to retire from Camp 
Kadanak tow’ards Girishk, the infantry deserted in a body, taking 
guns, arms and ammunition, and went off towards Zamindawar. 
A British, force crossed the river in pursuit, overtook them at 
Shoraki, and completely dispersed them, killing 200, and recover- 
ing guns and baggage. Shere Ali’s cavalry did not share in the 
mutiny. On July 16th, General Burro^vs made a night march to . 
Khusk-i-Nakhud, some 25 miles nearer Candahar, where he 
awaited A.yub’s advance. By the 23rd, the main body of the 
Herat army had crossed the Helmund, and encamped at Hydera- 
bad, above Girishk, and the Afghan cavalry were seen pretty fre- 
quently by our reconnoitring parties. On the 27tli, General 
Burrows marched to Maiwand, to intercept Ayub’s army, and the 
same day the disastrous action which resulted in the siege of 
Candahar, “was fought. The British loss was upwards of 1,000 
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fighting men hilled^ alone. The published despatches have already 
given full details of our losses on this occasion, therefore I -will not 
enumerate. It was to relieve Caiidahar and scatter A3'Ub Khan’s 
army that General Eoherts w^as ordered to march southwards from 
CabuL 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Composition of tlie Cabul-Oandaliar Force — The Scale of Equipment — Food Supplies — 
ileasous for choosing the .Logar B-oute to Grhazni — The March from Beni Hissar 
to Zahidabad—Arrival at Zerghun Shahr — Communication cut off -with Sir 
Donald Stewart — The Transport of the Force — The Success of the March depen- 
dent upon our Baggage Animals — The March through Logar and the Shiniz Valley 
^Plentiful Supplies — Arrival at Shashgao — Reconnaissance over the Sher-i-Dahan 
Kotal — The State of Grhazni and the District; — An Obituary Notice. 

Camp near Zahidabad, 9th August, 1880. 

Yesterday the force destined to march to Candahar, under the 
command of Sir Frederick Koberts, left Sherpur Cantonments, 
equipped for rapid marching and sharp fighting. Sir F. Roberts 
holds the supreme command ; Major-General John Ross commands 
th^’^l^ure. of the infantry battalions ; Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough the cavalry; and Colonel C. A. Johnson the artillery. 
Colonel Perkins is commanding the Royal Engineers; Colonel 
Chapman is Chief of the Staff ; Deputy Surgeon-General Hanbury, 
Chief Medical Officer ; Colonel Low, 13th Royal Bengal Lancers, 
Chief Director of Transport ; and Major Badcock, Chief Com- 
missariat Officer. Major Gorham, R.A,, is Judge Advocate, and 
Captain Straton, 22nd Foot, Superintendent of Signalling. The 
Political Staff consists of Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer ; 
Major Euan Smith, Political Secretary ; Major Protheroe, and 
Captain Ridgeway. Of these, Major Euan Smith accompanied 
Sir Donald Stewart in his march from Candahar, and his know- 
ledge of the route and the tribes about it will be invaluable. The 
following are the troops now brigaded : — 

1st Brigade. — General Macpherson, V.O., C.B. — 92nd High- 
landers, 2nd Ghoorkas, 23rd Pioneers, 24th P.N.I., 6-8 R.A. 
(screw-guns). 

2nd Brigade, — General Baker, C.B. “-72nd Highlanders, 2nd 
Silvhs, 3rd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
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8rd Brigade.— General Macgregor, V.C., C.B., &c.— GOth Rifles, 
loth Sikhs, 4th Ghoorkas, 25th 11-9 E.A. 

Cavalry Brigade. — General H. Gough, V.G. — 9th Lancers, 
3rd Bengal Cavalry, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, Central India Horse. 
The detaileci strength of the force is as follows : — 



Europeans. 

Natives. 

Of&cers. 

Men. 

6-8 Eoyal Artillery 

6 

95 

139 

11-9 Royal Artillery ... ... ... 

6 

95 

139 

No. 2 Mountain Battery 

5 

— 

140 

9th Lancers 

19 

318 


3rd Bengal Cavalry 

7 

— 

394 

3rd Punjab Cavalry 

9 

— 

408 

Central India Horse 

11 

— 

495 


r 92nd Highlanders 

19 

651 

— 

1st 

23rd Pioneers 

8 

— 

•701 

Brigade. 

2 4th Pun j ab Infantry ... 

7 

— 

575 


^ 2nd G-hoorkas 

7 

— 

501 


^72nd Highlanders 

23 

787 

— * 

2nd 

2nd Sikhs 

7 

— 

612 

Brigade. 

3rd Sikhs 

7 

— 

570 


5th Ghoorkas 

8 

— 

561 


r 2- 60tli Rifles 

21 

616 *■ 


3rd 

15th Sikhs 

10 

— 

" 650 

Brigade. 

25th Punjab Infantry 

7 

— 

637 


^4th Ghoorkas ... 

8 

— 

629 

Staff Officers 

79 

— 

— 


Total 

274 

2,562 

7,151 


This gives a total of 9,987 fighting man, or for all practical 
purposes say 10,000. There are about 8,000 followers. ^ We have 
thus to feed 18,000 men for three or four weeks, while 1,977 
chargers, 750 artillery mules, and 7,235 transport animals have 
also to be provided for. The Amir sent in 700 baggage animals 
{yahoos),— du most acceptable gift, — and has despatched his agents 
into Logar to prepare the people for our coining. He has par- 
ticularly asked that foraging parties may not be sent out between 
Cabul and Ghazni, as he believes that his power over the maliks 
is great enough to secure all supplies without trouble. Once well 
on the march, we shall be able to test the extent of his power by 
the willingness of such unruly clans as the Wardaks to bring in 
corn and sheep without coercion of any kind' The Commissariat 
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Department are carrying for the British troops tea, sngar, and 
rum for thirty days, ];)reserved meat for two days, bread stuffs for 
five days, 500 lbs. of army food, 200 gallons of lime-juice, and 
all available preserved vegetables are also being carried. Sheep 
for ten days are being driven with the force. The scale of baggage 
is very low, of necessity. Each British officer is allowed one 
mule, on which his tent and his kit have to be packed ; but as 
arrangements have generally been made to double up ” — i.c. two 
officers to sleep in one tent — ^the allowance is quite enough. The 
allowance for each British soldier, as kit and equipage, is SOlbs., and 
for each native 201bs. 

Prior to our moving out all was hurry and confusion in Sherpur 
— not a confusion resulting from indecision and conflicting orders, 
but rather that exciting rush of work which follows sudden orders 
to redurce an army’s equipment. If Sir F. Eoberts is to reach 
Candahar in time to be of any service to the garrison his division 
must really be a flying column, able to make forced marches, and 
so mobile that the fighting of an action in the morning shall not 
ne cessaril y Attain the •whole line twenty-four hours. In order 
thaTlhe Trnops may be in the lightest marching order, their great- 
coats are being carried for them, and the relief thus afforded is 
greater than at first sight appears. Six pounds is not in itself a 
heavy weight for a soldier to carry, but the rolled great-coat 
presses upon a man’s chest, impedes his breathing, and makes 
him hot and uncomfortable* on a long march. The 92nd High- 
landers have sold all* their great-coats except a few for men on 
picquet duty ; the Highlanders are of such physique that they do 
not dread the change of temperature which we are sure to 
experience when once Ghazni is reached. Our route, it wull be 
seen, is %id the Logar Yalley, and not by Tvay of Argandeh and 
Maidan (the shortest route). The reason of the Logar Eoad being 
chosen rs that supplies are plentiful in the villages on the route. 
The late sojourn in Logar of General Hills’ force showed the great 
capabilities of the valley in the matter of corn and sheep, and 
the people are only too anxious to deal with us. 

The order of march yestmday morning was : — Cavalry Brigade 
under General Hugh jGough to Charasia ; 1st and Srd Brigades 
under Generals Macpherson and Macgregor to Beni Hissar ; and 
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2nd Brigade under General Baker to Indikee by way of the Deb- 
mazung Gorge. Accordingly the cantonment was full of warlike 
pomp and circumstance — chiefly the latter — from 5 o’clock in the 
morning. All the troops told off for the Diyision were under 
canvas, with their kit ready at hand, and* there remained nothing 
but to strike tents, load up baggage animals, and march away to a 
merry quick-step. Everything had been carefully prepared, all 
the men’s Idts weighed and tested to a pound ; and with little 
confusion, but much soldier-like energy, the line of march was 
formed in two columns, and the evacuation of Cabul began. Ten 
thousand men of the present garrison moved out, and their com- 
rades, who filed in from Siah Sung to take their places^ mil 
probably start on the 11 th for India. We are going so roundabout 
a road that civilization seems a long way off : our friends a:^e within 
twenty days of Peshawiir, where the untold luxuries of dak-bun- 
galows and gharries begin. Sir Donald Stewart’s march wil}, it 
is expected, be a very peaceful one, for the chief Ghilzai leaders 
are with the Amir, who has been quietly warned to keep them with 
him and out of mischief until the troops have gof'fff’ of 

Gundamak. What may happen to Sir Frederick Eoberts between 
Cabul and Candahar no prophet, Kafir or Mahomedan, can venture 
to say. There may be a most resolute opposition at Shahjui 
or nearer Candahar, or the fanatical enthusiasm the ghazis 
who beat back General Burrows at Khusk-i-Nakhud may have 
cooled somewhat, and our army may have only a few scattered 
bands to pursue. How far our pursuit wdll extend, also, cannot 
be foreseen. If Ayub shows the white feather, shall we tamely 
allow him to retain the 1,200 Snider and Martini rifles, and the 
two Horse Artillery guns he has captured ? If so, his wisest 
course would be to retire upon Herat, raise and drill three or four 
regiments, whom he could arm with the breech-loaders, |nd in a 
year try his fortune again, avoiding Candahar altogether, but 
striking for Cabul by way of Turkistan and Balkh. There are 
many questions involved in this march to Candahar, and whispers 
of Herat ! ” are already being heard in camp. Every step we 
move strengthens Abdur Eahman’s position in Cabul, so far,* but 
unless w^e completely break Ayub’s power diir nominal Amir will 
have a hard fight for his kingdom hereafter. 
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But I have wandered off from our marcli out. General Baker^ 
witla tlie 73nd Highlanders, 2nd and 3rd Sikhs, 4th Ghoorkas, 
and a Mountain Battery, reached Indikee during the morning, 
while the other two Brigades pitched camp in the fields beyond 
Beni Hissar. The tail-end of a thunderstorm laid the dust in 
the afternoon, and when Sir F. Boberts rode out in the evening to 
assume command of his division it was delightfully cool and 
fresh. Sir Donald Stewart, General Hills, and some of the Staff 
of the new 2nd Division, accompanied General Boberts, and much 
had to be said during the short ride. Some of our friends, who 
were bound for Peshawur, also came out to camp, and hand- 
shakings and cries of ‘^good-bye and good-luck ” were all the order 
of the evening. There were certain little signs of seriousness in 
some cases, which showed our errand was looked upon as spiced 
with danger; but in the majority of instances the farewells were 
as loud and merry as soldiers’ partings should be. 

Sherpur looked the ghost of its former self when we left it in 
the evening. The barracks of the south-western end were nearly 
^11 ojpptiy j were no figures visible beyond those of Cabuli 
chiffonniersTj intent upon looting everything, from old tin cans to, 
chmyoys and newspapers ; and, saddest of all, our well-beloved 
Club was no more. The walls were still standing in skeleton bare- 
ness, but thq^ large tent which had seen many a genial rubber 
played, and heard many a quip and crank — ‘^bar-made jokes” we 
call them — over good wholesome liquor, was a prey to the Afghan. 
It had been bought for a song, equally with the fittings” and 
spare stores, and was being carried off to the city. How we 
have hated our sojourn in Afghanistan of late, when the hot 
weather found matters not yet settled, only the record of our 
curses, an’ it be kept, can ever reveal. The bare, brown hills 
of Bemaru and the higher ranges about had grown so wearisome 
in our s%ht that we bore with philosophy the dust-storms which 
visited us daily : they hid the hated landscape for a time, and 
made us forget everything but the dust in our eyes and the dry- 
ness of our throats. Sherpur is not a desirable place of resi- 
dence,” although it has had its pleasures and fortunes, which I 
have faithfully chronicled; and can we be blamed for shaking its 
dust from our feet with unholy joy, even though we know that 
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many a weary mile lies between Cabul and the Sibi Eailway? 
Last nigbt General Eoberts issued an order to tbe troops wbicb. 
stirred oiir blood a little, for if Candahar and Khelat-i-GMlzai 
ba¥e really to be relieved^ there may be some pretty work cut out 
for us. The order was as follows : — 

It has been decided by the Goyernment of India that a force 
shall proceed with all possible despatch from Cabul towards 
Khelat-i“Ghilzai and Candahar for the relief of the British 
garrison in those places, now threatened by a large Afghan army 
under the leadership of Sirdar Mahomed Ayub Khan, Sir 
Frederick Eoberts feels sure that the troops placed under his 
command for this important duty will cheerfully respond 4o the 
call made upon them, notwithstanding the privations and hard- 
ships inseparable from a long march through a hostile country. 
The Lieutenant-General wishes to impress on both offeers and 
men the necessity of preserving the same strict discipline which 
has been so successfully and uniformly maintained since the 
commencement of the war, and to treat all the people who may be 
well disposed towards the British with iiistice and forbearance. 
Sir Frederick Eoberts looks confidently forward to th^ ' successful 
accomplishment of the object of the expedition, convinced as he 
is that all ranks are animated with the proud feeling that to 
them is entrusted the duty and privilege of relieving their 
fellow- soldiers and restoring the prestige of the British army.” 

We are not letting the grass grow under our feet, for we have 
only mule and pony carriage, and our progress is not delayed by 
camels or bullocks persistently casting their loads. .To-day we 
have marched (that is the 1st and 3rd Brigades, and Divisional 
Head-Quarters) about 14 miles, while General Baker, who is 
encamped higher up the Logar, must have done 16 or 17. To- 
morrow the whole force crosses the river, and then we shall push 
on for Ghazni, which we hope to reach in four or five daj^s. This 
wull, in all likelihood, be the last letter which I can hope to get 
through, though runners may try to reach Sir Donald Stewart as 
he reti^^es upon Gundamak. The troops are all very fit, and 
march splendidly; the mornings are cold and bracing; while 
during the day a cool wind prevents the ^sun from making itself 
felt. We shall have a most enjoyable march for the next few 
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days, so far as climate is concerned, and we hope for the best in 
the matter of supplies. To-day they are coming in wery fairly. 
The moollali, Abdurrahim, the eldest son of Mushk-i-Alam, who is 
accompanying the force, has been created Khan-ul-Alam, or chief 
by the Amir. This appointment has had a good effect, 
and Mushk-i-Alam with his party is reported to be proceeding to 
join the Amir.’*' 

Zerohun Shahb, Will August* 

To-day we look upon as the last we shall be in communication 
with Cabul, and consequently with India ; but we are not in the least 
depressed thereby, as we have our work before us and have made 
up our minds to do it thoroughly. The diary of our march should 
be of interest, as it is of a kind not often undertaken. We have 
cut ourselves off completely from any supports ; we are self- 
supporting in every sense of the word; and we have as our 
objective point a town nominally held by our own troops, but which 
may, before our arrival, be surrounded by an army far surpassing 
our own in numbers and guns. The effect of the disastrous action 
at SliuSK^^^ will have raised the whole country about 
Candahar against us, and Afghans never show so bold a front as 
when living on the fruits of a victory. If Candahar were held in 
force by an unbeaten army of British soldiers, we should have 
little to do beyond making the best of our way to the place and 
joining hands with the garrison; there would be little danger and 
less glory in such an undertaking ; but as it is we are a body of 
10,000 mep, making forced marches and not knowing from day 
to day what may be before us. So long as we are north of 
Grhazni w’-e shall have no anxiety regarding supplies, but once we 
have passed that fortress our very food will have to be sought for 
at every halting place, and the prospect of deserted villages and 
crops secA’etly stored is not a very encouraging one. But it will be 
time enough to deal with our difficulties when they occur, and as 
we are now in the rich Logar Valley, where corn and forage are 
plentiful, I will not speculate further as to what the marches to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai may bring forth. Our chief source of anxiety is 

* The old mooUah kept his lyord and took a prominent part in the ceremonies attend- 
ing Ahdur Rahman's coronation. 
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tliat the Herat army and its ghazi allies may not give ns a fair 
chance of what the soldiers call getting at them.’* That would 
indeed be a disappointment too grievous to be borne. 

The march from Beni Hissar to Zahidabad w^as as trying as any 
we are likely to have between Gabul and Ghazni. The rear-guard 
of General Macpherson’s Brigade did not 'reach camp until after 
seven o’clock, having been under arms for fourteen hours, and 
the 92nd Highlanders and 23rd Pioneers were so tired and worn 
out that many threw themselves down in their tents without energy 
enough to take more than a mouthful of food. It was not the 
actual distance (16 miles) which told upon them so much as the 
long halts in the sun w^hile the baggage was being pushed foiX 0 .rd ; 
while a dust-storm the whole afternoon added gTeatly to their dis- 
comfort. The sun is stronger than was expected, and the men, 
not being yet in thorough marching order, felt its effects rather 
severely. The camp was pitched in the open fields near where 
we encamped in October last, when our mission was to punish 
Cabnl. Our force now is nearly as strong again as the old Cabul 
Field Force, ‘‘the avenging army” as it was te i^ecU but the 
brigades are not yet united, the cavalry and GeneSTBaSer’s 
Brigade being a few miles in advance. This is to enable us to 
march with greater rapidity. That rapidity naturally depends upon 
our transport, the marching powm* of our men not being a doubtful 
factor in our calculations. We are provided with mifie and pony 
carriage, camels being unsuitable for forced marching, and I am 
glad to say w^e have an unusually strong staff of transport officers, 
with Colonel Low at their head, who are equal to all the, demands 
made upon their knowledge and endurance. Upon the efforts of 
this staff much will depend, as if carelessness were once to creep 
into the management and care of the animals a dead-lock would 
follow. In the first campaign the stupid experiment of trying to 
wnrk camels without food w^as tried, and the result, as Government 
found to its cost, was terrible failure. Now, Sir Frederick Eoberts 
is determined to try what can be done when the animals are given 
grain and forage with a liberal hand, and when we have reached 
Candahar I will note the result in this case also. The Transport 
Staff, to which I, in common with the whole^force, look with great 
confidence, is as follows : — 
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Lieutenaiit-Oolonel Low, CMef Director. 

Lieutenant Bootli, Staff Officer. 

Captain Wynter, 33rd Foot, General Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant Fislier, lOtb Hussars, Cavalry Brigade. 

Lieutenant Wilson, lOtb Hussars, 1st Brigade. 

Captam Elliot, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, 2nd Brigade. 

Captain Macgregor,^44tb Native Infantry, 3rd Brigade. 

Lieutenant Bobertson, 8th Foot, Ordnance Park. 

Lieutenant Eiderson, 2nd Queen’s, also attached to 3rd Brigade. 

But eTen this staff cannot ensure the service being kept up to its 
present state of efficiency unless regimental commanders and other 
responsible persons see that orders are strictly carried out. 
The Lieutenant-General issued an order at Zahidabad reminding 
commanding officers of the necessity for exercising the closest 
supervision over the transport animals. In this General Eoberts 
says: — The performance of long and continuous marches such 
as tho^e which will be undertaken by the force can only be 
successfully accomplished if the animals are regularly fed and the 
adjustment of loads attended to. Eecognizing that the success of 
the undertaking in hand must depend upon the rapidity with 
whjch is reached, the Lieutenant-General relies con- 

fidently oh the exertions of all ranks to aid in maintaining the 
transport animals in efficient condition.’’ 

To-day the cavalry under General Hugh Gough joined the 2nd 
Brigade (72nd Highlanders, 2nd and 8rd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and Swinley’s Mountain Battery) on their camping-ground over the 
Logar above Zahidabad, and skirted the right bank of the river 
past Deh-i-Nao to the ground near Paza and Wazir Kila, from 
wffiich villages they drew their supplies. The 1st and 3rd 
Brigades, with General Eoberts’ s and General Eoss’s head-quarters, 
struck camp at three o’clock, and General Macpherson’s Brigade 
moved off first. The only difficulty was at the bridge over the 
Logar ; but as the stream was fordable, the baggage animals had 
no trouble in wading across. General Eoberts ivatched the brigade 
cross, and it w^as pleasant to notice that the men seemed in the 
best of spirits, doubling up the bank and hurrying along as if 
Candahar were only 10 miles away. One company of the 23rd 
Pioneers recognized the General, and raised the Sikh war-cry of 
Gum! Guru/ Futteh Guru!'* Once the river had been left 
behind open ground was reached, and after a march of 14 miles 
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camp was pitched a short distance beyond Zerghnn Shahr. Here 
supplies and forage were obtained in abundance, the Tillagers being 
quite willing to give all that was required. The agents of the 
Amir accompanying the force did good work in aiding the 

Political Officers in making all smooth for the Commissariat. 

% 

Camp SuABKaAO, lith August. 

We are now within an easy march of Ghazni, and our cavalry 
have already reconnoitred over the Sher-i-Dahan Pass without 
meeting an enemy. Ayub Khan’s influence does not seem to 
extend so far north, while Hashim Khan and his followers^have 
fled southwards, declaring they have no wish to fight the British, 
but will return when we have passed and make preparations for 
a struggle with Ahdur Eahman. Since my last letter we have 
made four marches, the halting-places of General Roberts’s head- 
quarters having been Padkhao Barak in Logar, Amir Kila at the 
mouth of the Tang-i-Wardak, Takia in the Shiniz Valley, and 
Shashgao. There has not been a shot fired, anxl^aJ^ur efforts 
have been concentrated in keeping our baggage animaif up to their 
work, and in drawing supplies from the country passed through. 

On August 11th, the 1st and 3rd Brigades with head-quarters 
turned out at 2*45 a.m., and moved off at four o’clock towards the 
Baraki group of villages which cluster about the^^Logar River, 
where it turns to the north. The brigades moved in parallel 
columns of route across an open stony plain, and the first 10 
miles were made in grand style, there being nothing, to impede 
the troops. Cultivation was then reached, and as the crops of 
Indian-corn, lucerne, &c., were still on the ground, much delay 
occurred in getting the baggage along. The water was cut off from 
two or three of the deepest canals, and the road improved ; but 
there was a nasty bit” just outside Baraki Raj an, where the 
bed of a tributary of the Logar had to be crossed. The camping- 
ground was on a ridge, with water close at hand, and fields of 
half-grown Indian-corn, which were bought up at Es. 50 a higah 
and used as forage. The 2nd Brigade and the cavalry were 
encamped 3 miles away at Baraki Barak, having crossed the river 
at Hisarak. The Logar Valley presented a picture of fertility 
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perhaps unequalled in Afghanistan. It is well-wooded, and the 
irrigation from the river is admirably carried out. On either 
hand the cultivation extends for several miles, and the villages 
are surrounded by orchards and plantations of willow and other 
trees for firewood. The number of the people visible all along the 
line of march showed the valley to be thickly populated. To the 
south the valley is bounded by the barren Altimour Eange, shutting 
out Zurniut, while to the north-east are the Shutargardan and the 
mass of mountains about it. Our faces were turned westwards 
towards the Tang-i-Wardak, the barrier of hills through which that 
Pass leads being overtopped by the more distant Pughman Eange. 

On the 12th the cavalry and General Baker’s Brigade had a long 
and frying march from Baraki Barak, past Amir Kila, over the 
Samburak Kotal to Sydabad in the Shiniz Valley, This placed 
them on the direct Cabul-Ghazni Eoad, the Shiniz Valley extend- 
ing from the Sher-i-Dahan Kotal to Sheikhabad. The Lieuten- 
ant-General watched the Cavalry Brigade pass Amir Kila, and a 
gallant show’- it made. The horses looked in grand condition, the 
Central India Plorse seeming none the worse for their hurried 
maiii^h frd»*^?lJb5alabad. The road W'as so narrow that the baggage 
animals had in many places to go in Indian file, and, although the 
advance-guard started at four o’clock, only part of the cavalry 
baggage reached Sydabad, The remainder w^as halted for the 
night, just above the Amir Kila, near the camp of the 1st and 3rd 
Brigades, "which had marched only nine miles from Padkhao 
Barak. The Samburak Kotal is to the north of the Taiig-i- War- 
dak, and is comparatively easy; but there -v^as only one road over 
it — that made by the Candahar Force in April for the Horse 
Artillery and Field guns. A few hundred yards of this road near 
the crest were so steep that some of the cavalry ponies cast their 
loads ; but on the transport officers going up early on the morning 
of the 13th, the baggage was found to have been left untouched 
by the villagers, and only one pony was lying exhausted on the 
road. General Macgregor moved off by way of the Tan g-i- War- 
dak to Hyder Khel, which had been fixed as the halting-place of the 
1st and 3rd Brigades ; and then Colonel Low, Director of Trans- 
port, saw to the clearing away of the baggage of General Baker’s 
Brigade. Fatigue parties were told off to carry the loads lying 
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on the road, to the top of the Kotal, and then the stream of mules 
and ponies was set in motion. Working parties also improved 
and widened the road, and two diversions ” were made which 
allowed of three lines of animals moving upwards at the same 
time. By three o’clock in the afternoon the whole of the baggage 
was clear of the Kotal ; only three animals having had to be aban- 
doned. This will show in what good condition onr transport now 
is : not a load was left behind and the regiments with General 
Baker had once more the j)ieasnre of seeing their tents and kit. 
The men had bivouacked at Sydabad, and the cold air of the early 
morning had been too keen to be comfortable. General Eoberts 
with head- quarters joined the 2nd Brigade which encamped at 
Takia, two miles beyond Hyder Eliel, the distance from Sydabad 
being about 12 miles. 

To-day (August 14th) the whole force is concentrated^ about 
Shashgao, within three miles of the Sher-i-Dahan Kotal, the 
cavalry and General Baker’s brigade having marched fourteen miles 
from Takai, while the troops commanded by Generals Macj)lierson 
and Macgregor have covered between sixteen and seventeen. The 
Shiniz Valley is from six to ten miles ScToss, and ri3!!?7%^ost 
north and south. High rolling hills rise gradually on eillier side, 
and there is a gentle rise from about 7,000 feet above sea level 
at Sydabad to 8,000 feet at Shashgao, where we are no^v encamped. 
There is only a narrow strip of cultivation about the river, and 
scarcely any trees after Takia is left. The villages are ail strongly 
fortified, each consisting of a number of walled enclosures with 
flanking buttresses. These miniature forts are usually built in 
echelon, and against anything but artillery could make a stout 
resistance. The Shiniz is a very small stream at this season of 
the year, but there are numerous springs which give an excellent 
supply of water. Shashgao is almost surrounded by a barren 
stony plain, the cultivation extending but a mile or so from the 
village. On this plain the whole of our force is now encamped, 
this being the first time the Lieutenant-General has had the four 
brigades concentrated. It is a huge encampment, and if Sirdar 
Hashim Khan has caught a glimpse of it he may well be pardoned 
for hastening away to Zurmnt. Supplies have not come in so abun- 
dantly as in Logar, the country being much/poorer; but still good 
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greea forage lias been got for the cavalry and transport, and 
enongb food for tbe troops. It slionld be remembered that for tbe 
last three days we have been in the Wardak country, and that the 
Wardaks are no great friends of the new Amir, whose agents 
therefore we expected to do little for ns. But the people have 
shown no hostility, and Major Hastings and the Political Officers 
have had no difficulty in dealing with the maliks. This is a good 
sign, and proves that Hashim Khan has really no party worthy of 
the name in this district. To have reached within one march of 
Ghazni without a sign of opposition of any kind must convince 
even the greatest alarmist that the effect upon the Afghan mind 
of Ayub’s victory has been purely local. The whole country about 
Candahar may be up in arms, but there is no corresponding move- 
ment among the wwlike population between Cabul and Ghazni. 

Thg troops are improving in health daily, and in spite of long 
and trying marching there is the best spirit among all ranks. 
Men falling out on the march are mounted on spare ponies, 
but their lot is not a cheerful one, as they are unmercifully 

chaffed ” by their comrades, who go swinging along with many 
ar chee^T'^^'^usion to what is to be done at" Candahar. The 
greatest anxiety is for plenty of wholesome fighting to reward 
them for their weary tramp, and nothing wwld please them 
more than to see the Sher-i-Dahan Kotal covered with Afghans 
to-monw morning. 

In the midst of our new excitement relative to Candahar a 
little incident carries many of us back to the old days of 
December, when the Cabul Field Force w^as fighting against 
great odds about Shei-pur. To-night in the Field Force orders 
appears the following in memoriam : — 

Lieutenant-General Sir F. Eoberts is sure that all ranks of 
the late Cabul Field Force will share the regret he feels at 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland, 9th (Queen’s Eoyal) 
Lancers. On the 11th December last, in the Chardeh Valley, 
this officer was dangerously wounded whilst gallantly leading his 
distinguished regiment against the enemy. From the effects of 
that wound Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland died at Miirree on the 
7th instant, after many months of severe suffering. By the death 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland, Sir F. Eoberts, in common with a 
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large number of officers and soldiers, has lost a valued friend, 
•whilst Her Majesty’s Army has been deprived of the services of 
a most promising and gallant officer. The Lieutenant-General 
desires to express the deep sympathy he feels with the officers 
and men of the 9th Lancers in the personal loss they have 
sustained,” 
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Ghazni, 15tli August, 1880. 


Nothing occurred to disturb us last uipn in our caS]Jwg-grou>^ 
at Shasbgao, and we turned out as usual at three o’clock and loaded 
lip for the day’s march. It was well known yesterday that no 
armed gathering was at Ghazni ; but in this country no one can 
say what a night may bring forth, and orders were^accordingly 
issued for the advance through the Sher-i-Dahan Pass to be made 
as if an enemy were actually at hand. With, between 8,000 and 
9,000 baggage animals to be guarded, great precautions had to 
be taken to make the line of march as compact as possible, and 
this object was gained by the following disposition : — 


1 . 


/ 1 Regiment of Cavalry. 

) 1 Company 23rd Pioneers. 


2 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

^ 1 Regiment Infantry from 1st Brigade. ^ 

2. — Remainder of 1st Brigade with 4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery preceding 6-8 Royal 

Artillery in order of march. 

3. —2nd Infantry Brigade. 

4. _0avalry Brigade, with the exception of one troop attached to 3rd Brigade. 

5 _™]5aggage Column, marshalled by Lieutenant-Colonel Low. 

(3.,--R,ear-giiard, consisting of the whole of 3rd Brigade with a troop of Cavalry. 

Owing to the darkness of the morning and tne nature of the road 







•f 
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it was found necessary to modify tHs disposition; the 92nd 
Highlanders went first, with the Cavalry Brigade following, until 
the southern end of the Pass was reached, when a squadron of 
cavalry trotted forward to reconnoitre the country towards Ghazni. 

The Sher4-Dahan fass might, from its name (the lion’s mouth) 
be expected to be very formidable, whereas it is one of the easiest 
in Afghanistan. The rise from the Shashgao plain to the Eotal is 
only 400 feet, and is so gradual that it is scarcely noticeable. 
The road is not at all shut in for the first 2 miles, the hills rolling 
away on either hand in easy undulations. The Kotal is marked 
on our maps as 9,000 feet high, but it was found by aneroid 
me'iisurements to be only 8,300. The road is sufficiently broad 
to allow of four horsemen riding abreast, and is in very good order. 
For about a mile after the Kotal is crossed there is a gradual 
descent and the hills close in ; but they soon recede, and one 
enters upon an open plain, basin- shaped, in which is a line of 
karez furnishing water for a few score acres of cultivation. The 
road crosses the plain, and goes in nearly a straight line up a 
stiicond from fer top of which the Ghazni plain is over- 

looked. ^The villages of Kila Hindu and Khodobad are seen on 
the left ; Eoza is directly in front ; while in the distance, over a 
mass of vegetation, rises the Ghazni citadel, the town itself not 
being visibly. The Sher-i-Dahan could scarcely be held against 
any large force, as it can be turned on either hand, all the hills 
being accessible to infantry and mountain guns. There are no 
positions such as can be held by a few hundred men, as in the 
Khyber, Bhutargardan, and Jiigdulluck Passes ; only sloping sides 
of hills, many of which horsemen can ride up. These hills are 
as bare and barren as Afghan hills generally are, not a tree being 
seen for miles. 

It was, therefore, a great relief to enter upon the fertile country 
about Ghazni itself. At this season of the year the crops of 
Indian-corn and lucerne grass cover the fields with greenness, 
while the walled orchards surround the villages with belts of foliage, 
promising shade and coolness most grateful to wearied men. 
Vineyards also abound, the ground being rich and water laleiitiful, 
and delicious grapes are retailed at prices lower than in Cabul 
itself. A donkey load made up of two large baskets, each weigh- 
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ing 40K)S. or 501bs., cost ns only three rupees when our advanced 
guard was at Eoza, though prices rose enormously as the day 
wore on. The troops passed by a narrow lane through Eoza, the 
outskirts of which are a mass of vineyards, while the village it- 
self boasts of several high, well-built houses as well as of the 
tomb of Mahmood of Ghazni. A running stream of pure water 
pours through the village and crosses the road near the gate, and 
about this some hundred men were gathered to watch our army 
file past. Some of us turned into Eoza, and made our way to 
Mahmood’s tomb, to which w^e were directed with every show ef 
eagerness. It stands in a walled garden, and there is a rude 
building about it which probably serves as a mosque. In 4he 
garden are richly-carved stone gargoyles and images resembling 
the Assyrian bull, probably the spoil brought by Mahmood to his 
capital when returning from some of his successful expeditions. 
The tomb itself is still well preserved, the marble being beauti- 
fully polished and kept clear of even a speck of dirt or dust. In 
place of the gates of Somnath, which Nott carried back to India 
nearly forty years ago, are richly-carvedv^doors of a ^ 5 P^«i^made ^o 
resemble sandal wood, while hundreds of horseshoes and other 
tokens are nailed on the lintel. The tiger-skin mentioned by 
Vigne as being the largest he had ever seen, still hangs on the 
wall just outside the gate. Bits of rich carving and elaborate 
inscriptions can still be traced on the walls of the room built 
about the tomb ; but there is an air of decay about everything 
except the marble slabs of the tomb itself. ’ These are about 8 
feet long by 2 in breadth, and are raised some 2 feet above the 
cracked stone flooring. The Kufic inscriptions are still very well 
preserved. Particoloured banners are stretched across the roof 
to prevent dust falling from above, and a janitor sits stolidly at 
the entrance to see that the tomb is not desecrated. The remains 
of the King who invaded India eleven times rest peacefully'^enough 
in the picturesque village overlooked by the Ghazni citadel, but 
glory has departed from the neighbouring city, once the capital 
of a most powerful kingdom. 

Ghazni is situated at the foot of a long undulating spur which 
runs down from the west 6f the Sher-i-Daha,ii Pass and gradually 
loses itself in the plain. Two minars— high tapering pillars, said 
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to liaye been built ages ago by Mabmood — mark tbe road leading 
from Roza to tbe Cabul Gate, with wbicb Durand’s name is insepa- 
rably connected ; and in tbe shade of these pillars Sir Frederick 
Roberts and bis Staff baited, while Major Hastings, Chief Politi- 
tical Officer, rode to tbe citadel to bring in Abdul Rescbid, who 
is nominally acting a^ Governor of tbe city in these troublous 
times. That worthy .presently appeared with a score of mounted 
retainers, all more or less ragged and disreputable, and tbe Gene- 
ral rode on to visit tbe Bala Hissar and the city itself. From a 
military point of view tbe citadel is badly placed, as a knoll on 
tbe spur of tbe bill commands tbe building at a distance of only 
SOO^yards. Artillery on this knoll could make tbe fortress quite 
untenable, while guns could scai’cely be worked on tbe walls in 
tbe face of rifle-fire from breech-loaders. But tbe walls are by 
no means in tbe state of ruin reported by Sir Donald Stewart’s 
force. There are certainly two breaches on tbe south-western side, 
but they could be easily repaired, and tbe walls are so thick and 
high that to send a storming party against them would involve 
heavy loss o|life, and success -would be very problematical if tbe 
garrison were at all resolute in defence. Tbe moat is nearly dry, 
but an irrigation channel runs alongside, from wbicb tbe water 
could be diverted. A low wall, 2 feet high, j)ierced for musketry, 
and with small flanking bastions on tbe escarp 8 or 10 yards 
above tbe m<rat, is in utter ruin ; but of tbe main walls above, tbe 
parapet only is fallen away, tbe roadway along tbe top being still 
practicable for men lining it. An engineer officer gave it as bis 
opinion that tbe Cabul Bala Hissar was really in very little better 
repair, when we entered it last October, than is that of Ghazni now, 
Tbe approach to tbe Cabul Gate is by a road over tbe moat, but the 
gateway itself is hidden from view, as two flanking walls, 38 feet 
high and 20 yards in length, stretch out in nearly semicircular 
shape, c Between these one can only see a few yards in advance, 
until a sharp turn shows tbe gateway right in front. There is 
nothing distinctive in its appearance ; it is of tbe pattern common 
in all Afghan forts : two high wooden doors opening inwards, of 
great thickness and studded with iron bolts. Tbe masonry on 
either side and above it is blotched and scarred by time, but is 
still fairly substantial! A drinking fountain is on tbe left, the 
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water being carried into the city by a channel from the hill aboTe. 
The immediate approach from outside is rather steep, but is broad 
enough to admit a regiment marching up in fours. A crowd of 
curious citizens blocked the gatew^ay, but they readily gave place 
as we rode in. Immediately wdthin the gate is an open space 
some 50 yards square, and rising in front on a mound 100 feet 
high is the citadel. Tw’o wull-worn roads lead up to it at an angle 
sufficient to make riding up rather difficult. It w’as down these 
that a swarm of swordsmen rushed and cut up our leading com- 
panies when Nott stormed the place. Two old field-guns, 6-poun- 
ders, W'ere standing on the left, mounted on carriages of Yery 
recent make, while a mud building with barricaded doors was , said 
to be the magazine” and to contain two more guns and some 
ammunition. The interior approaches to the walls were in bad 
repair; but there AYere pathways along them, and plenty mate- 
rials in the shape of sun-dried mud and debris to build a new 
parapet. 

Conducted by Abdul Rescind, who, by the -way, is fonder of 
strong liquor than a true Mahomedan should be, Si^ F. Roberts 
and some twenty officers rode up to the citadel, which fvas found 
quite deserted. It is rectangular in shape, and has only one 
gate\Yay facing towards Roza, the mound on which it stands fall- 
ing down on the other sides almost perpendicularly. The walls 
are thirty feet high, and are built of brick and mu»J, each of the 
four corners boasting of embattled towers, which, at a distance 
seem very imposing. The eastern half oYsiiookmg the city has 
been built within the last few years, and has some pretension to 
architecture, but the 'western section is just as it stood in 1840-41. 
An open courtyard is entered after the narrow’ gateway has 
been passed, and two tiers of rooms look down upon the 
blank space below, which show^s no signs of being the keep of a 
citadel. Abdul Rescind explained that in the old rooms^ on the 
right the English prisoners were confined, while the GoYernor 
always lived in the new quarters commanding the city. Into these 
w?'e accordingly w^ent, and from the upper rooms a grand view 
w-as obtained of the surrounding country, thickly dotted over with 
villages embow'ered in orchards and vineyards. One could appre- 
ciate the fertility of the Ghazni province at once, and our hopes of 
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plentiful supplies being forthcoming for the troops mounted high. 
At our feet lay Ghazni itself with its encircling walls; and a more 
miserable-looking city could scarcely be imagined. The houses ” 
are low mud huts, nearly all of one story, and streets there 
appeared to be none. The 24th P.N.I. had marched in through 
the Cabiil Gate directly in our wake, and^ their- band woke the 
echoes of the place right cheerily as we listened to Abdul Bes- 
chid’s chatter concerning Hashim Khan and yoting Mahomed AH 
Jan, who had fled four days before— not in fear, but because they 
had no -wish to fight the British, their quarrel being with Abdur 
Eahman alone. Presently we rode down into the town, and 
fouii^ it as miserable as it looked from above. There w^as an 
‘ attempt at a covered, bazaar, the covering being twigs and branches 
of trees to afl:brd shelter from the sun; but the street was so 
narrow 4ihat we had to go in single file, and in places one could 
step from shop to. shop across the roadway without effort. I 
have called them shops out of courtesy, for Ghazni was once a 
great city, but they are really wretched stalls in which grapes, 
fruit, corn, an^ Uttar are ^tailed. A few blacksmiths and shoe- 
maters’ s'S^s were alone worthy of the name, and after ten 
minutes’ inspection we rode out of Ghazni hy a second gate, 
some 200 yards distant from the one by which we had entered; 
This gate w^as also in fairly good order, and a storming party 
entering by would get entangled in the narrow streets, all 
commanded by the citadel above. Ghazni, while not so ruinous 
as it has been painted, ^ is certainly rapidly decaying, and another 
generation will probably see it at its lowest ebb. 

_ Our camp was pitched on a large sandy plain almost clue east 
of the city, and to-morrow w^e begin oiir march to Kiielat-i-Ghilzai, 
which we hope to reach on the 28th or 29th of the month, the 
rapidity of our movements depending now upon the capacity of 
the country to furnish forage for our cavalry and our transport, 
animals. The excitement known to exist about Candahar has 
not extended northw^ards yet, and there seems more interest in 
Cabul affairs consequent upon the accession of Abdur Eahman 
than in the movements of Ayub Khan. Supplies of grain, flour 
and forage have been^got in abundance to-day, and if we could 
only be sure that the crops of Indian-corn have been sown about 
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Camp-Followers. 

tlie villages on the route oiir prospects would be very bright. We 
have hitherto got along wonderfully well ; our troops are getting 
in better marching order daily, and . our transport animals having 
been well rationed are as fit for heavy and continuous work 
as can ever be expected. The disappearance of Hashim Khan 
and Mahomed Ali Jan proves that the people have no stomach 
for fighting, for if these Sirdars could have raised aii army in 
this district they vfoiild undoubtedly have- tried to harry us on' 
the march. Our force, numbers in all over 18,000 men, soldiers 
and followers, and our line must straggle a little in spite of all 
precautions. The weakest link in our chain is the state of the 
dhoolie-bearers and followers, who lack the stamina of the sepoys 
and are left more to their ovm resources than men under strict ^ 
regimental discipline. Dr. Hanbuiy, Chief Medical Officer, is 
doing all ho can to keep the kahars in health, and as ghee is not 
obtainable he has procured the issue of a small meat ration to all 
folio vors. The quantity will be increased if sheep can be got at 
the villages, and under this system break-downs are likely to be 
reduced to a minimum. To avoid phJtdiig in dhool^o?iiieii whcwe 
only foot-sore, Colonel Low is buying up all the donkeys he can 
find, and on these such men will be carried until they are again 
able to walk. There is really no sickness in the force, except 
mild forms of fever and diarrhoea, from which mei^ are detained 
in hospital only a few days. No messengers .have as yet arrived 
from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, but we expect to receive letters in a few 
days. 

Camp Khelat-i-Ghilzat, 23fd August ' 
To-day is the fifteenth fr'om Cabiil, and the eighth from Ghazni, 
and so far Sir F. Eoherts’s march has been most successful. We 
have come through an enemy’s country without any show of 
opposition being made, and the merit of the march is therefore 
its unequalled rapiditju From Ghazni we have covered 1.36 
miles in eight days, giving an average of 17 miles per day, con- 
tinuous marching; -while, taking Beni Hissar as our starting 
point, -we have done 286 miles in fifteen clays, ot on an average 
15*7 miles per day. For a regiment alono to clo this -woiild not 
be extraordinary, but for a force numbering 18,000 souls, with 
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between 8,000 and 9,000 baggage animals, to cover this distance 
without a day’s halt, is a feat in marching which is perhaps un- 
rivalled. Sir F. Eoberts’s march upon Cabiil last year, proved wlmt 
can be done by a determined General in the face of enormous 
difficulties, but our present work is a more remarkable achieve- 
ment ; and even if there should be no second Charasia at the end 
both officers and men wull have deserved well of their country. 

‘ When there is no butcher’s bill there is a tendency to underrate 
the importance of military movements; but it is to' be hoped 
there will be little detraction in regard to the relief of Candaliar. 
Only those who have shared in the march can form an idea of the 
discoiiifort and hardship involved ; and I, as a non-combatant, 
wuth no one but myself to take care of, have had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing how splendidly the men have behaved, and how 
officers liave not spared themselves in carrying put the orders of 
the General directing the movement. The regiments forming the 
hghting line have, after- marching for eight hours, often throiigli 
sandy soil or over rough ground, to furnish on arrival at camp 
parties for -aSrddnds of chit}*; one party for wnod, another for 
hhoosa and'green forage, a third for guards, wffiile sentry-go and 
picquet duty at night have allow-ed wdiat is technically known as 
only three nights in bed.” Then the rear-guard W'Ork has been 
terribly heav 3 y regiments on this duty reach camp sometimes 
as late as -nine o’clock, having been under arms since four o’clock 
in the early morning. The next clay’s march begins at 4 a.Mi, 
and the men have had to turn out at reveille (2.45 a.m.), load up 
their baggkge animals, and fall in as if they had enjoyed a long 
night’s rest. The nights have luckily been deliciously cool, and the 
early mornings even bitterly cold : but two hours after sunrise the 
heat makes itself felt, and from eight o’clock until four the sun 
beats down upon the open treeless country with great fierceness. 
Marching, one does not feel it so much, but in ' the trying pauses 
wdien east loads have to be replaced upon broken-down mules, and 
when waiting in camp for the tents to come up, the heat ‘punishes 
the men fearfully. Blistered hands and faces w^ere common 
enough during the first days of the march, ‘and although these 
have come to be little rregarded, there remain that bodily exhaus- 
tion and lassitude resulting from long exposure in the sun and a 
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short allowance of sleep at night. The extremes of temperature 
may he appreciated when I state that the thermometer at 4 a.m. 
registers 45° in the open, and at 4 p.m. 105° in a douhle-fiy 
tentw For the last two marches we have turned out at 1 a.:m. and 
marched at 2.30, in order to get the main body into camp early in 
the day, and as we have had a bright moon to light up the road, 
the marching has been excellent. The rear-guard gets in by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the troops have ample time to 
prepare their food before turning in ’’ at half-past seven. 

It is well for us that food has been plentiful along the route, for 
without liberal rations no men could stand the constant call upon 
their powers ; and we have been lucky also in getting pleiiity of 
green forage for our animals. The villages which were deserted 
when Sir Donald Stew’^art marched to Cabul, we have found all 
fairly well peopled ; the villagers had sown their crops oS Indian- 
corn, which we have been able to purchase for transport require- 
ments. We expected to find a howling desert, w^hereas we have 
found a strip of cultivation , narrow enough, but still sufficient for 
our needs. We could not possibl^^have maintam.gd our rate of 
rapid inarphing if this had not been so, for continuous work will 
break down the best mule ever bred if the animal be not properly 
fed. General Hugh Gough’s cavalry brigade has also been kept 
lip to its efficient state, and the hSrses look nearly as fit as when 
they left Cabul. ^ 

I have already alluded to our followers as being the greatest 
drag upon us, and the kaJiars have undoubtedly had a struggle to 
keep up. They are such fatalists that they believe it is part of 
their kismut to wander oS' the road into obscure millahSp there to 
fall asleep, and take the risk of being cut up by Afghans. Of late 
the troops of cavalry forming the rear-guard have quartered the 
country like beaters at a tiger hunt, and the sleeping kcihars have 
been rudely wakened and brought along. Baggage animals with 
sore backs have been utilized for carrying the poor wretches into 
camp, a mule gone in the withers being quite equal to bearing a 
man astride his back. Wonderful to say, men straggle into camp 
long after midnight, unharmed and perfectly self-satisfied. They 
have enjoyed their sleep in obscure ravines, and have then re- 
sumed their march as if in a friendly country, Some of them 


tell strange stories of liaying been stripped by Afghans and then 
allowed to escape ; but these are Mahomedans who have cl aimed 
fellowship in religion with the tribesmen. . Our actual loss in 
dead and missing since we left Cabul is, I believe, as follows : — 
Died — Europeans, one ; sepoys, . four ; hthars, five ; followers, 
five ; missing — forty-thl-ee. Of the men who have died, one 
private of the 72nd and one sepoy of the 23rd Pioneers committed 
suicide ; three sepoys died from obstruction of the bowels caused 
by eating unripe Indian-corn, and then drinking large quantities 
of water. Of .the missing many are knov/n to have been kahars 
trying to get to the Kliyber line, and Hazara syces w^ho have gone 
to %eir own country. There were 494 soldiers in hospital on the 
'24th August. ' , ■ . 

Eegarding our transport, w-e have at work now 2,664 yahoos and 
ponies ars. against 2,919 w^hen we left Cabul; 4,426 mules as 
against 4,509 ; 934 donkeys as against 929 ; and 150 camels. 
Many of the donkeys and all the camels have been obtained on 
the roadi Our total transport now consists of 8,174 animals of 
all kinds, wljile the Khelat-j-Ghilzai garrison will furnish 301 
caiSels, 132 mules, ten ponies, and 265 donkeys. The garrison 
is made up of two companies of the 66th (141 men), the 2iid 
Beliichis (675), squadron 3rd- Scind Horse (107 sabres), with two 
guns of C-2 E.A. (forty-sevefi men), two medical officers, one 
commissariat tjfficer, and various details, amounting in all to a 
total of 1,005 men. They have stored in the fort a large quan- 
tity of tinned meat and soups, attar, corn, and bhoosa, which will 
he a most, welcome addition to our stores. To-day, also, awing- 
of the Beluchis have moved out to Jaldak, our next stage, where 
they will collect supplies for the force. We are to halt here to- 
morrow^ to give men and animals a short rest. 

Having summarized some of our difficulties and drawm 
attention to the merits of the march, considered apart from its 
ultimate ending, I will now^ give in detail the stages marched from 
day to day and the 'actual distances covered. On August 12th w^e 
left Ghazni and marched to Yergatta, just past the battlefield of 
Ahmed Khel— '20 good miles. The brigades got into motion at 
4 A.M., and the cavalry began the work .wffiich they have since 
performed daily, and'^wffiich I will now allude to once for all. 
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They were spread out all across the valley^ and worked 
steadily along, examining every yard of ground and feeling for 
an enemy who has never yet shown himself. A bright moon 
favoured their movements, and when one got a little ahead of the 
infantry it was a w^eird sight to see a chain of phantom-like men 
and horses stretching away on either hand, until lost in the early 
morning mist. Too high praise cannot be given to General Hugh 
Gough and his fine cavalry brigade for the way in which this 
covering movement was done. The infantry could march along 
in perfect security with the knowledge that some 1,500 troops 
were in front and on the flanks, that the eyes of our army,” as 
the Germans have it, w^ere wide open. Sowars, wdien prqperly 
handled, make excellent Uhlans, as they are all light-weights and 
their horses seldom tire. Our more heavily ” accoutred English 
cavalry are of course handicapped at such cross-country work, but 
the 9th Lancers are so eager to reach Candahar and capture a few 
of Ayub’s guns that they make light of the burning sun and bitter 
fatigue; their want of knowledge of the language and habits of 
the people is more than compensated Jby extra vigilan„qe and care in 
scouting. The cavalry marches were always several miles longer , 
than those made by the infantry, by reason of their constant 
scouting ; while before camp was pitched patrols were sent out five 
miles in advance on reconnoitring duty. A troop was detailed daily 
to act with our hifantry rear-guard, and they were 2tlways last in, 
as they had to sweep all stray animals and followers before them. 
But for this arrangement many lives would have been lost, as the - 
apathy of a tired hahaf or other follow^'er is extraordinary. 

This first march out of Ghazni was very trying. After passing 
through the walled gardens about the town, and turning to take as 
farewell look at the Bala Hissar, most imposing when viewed from 
the south, we got into the open country, and before us was the 
plain stretching right away to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, with no»break in 
its continuity. The hills which bound it may send out minor 
spurs, and the lower ranges on the east between the Ghazni Eiver 
and the high Khonak mountains may seem at times about to close 
in upon the road ; hut there is not a Eotal to be crossed,, and the 
valley is always broad enough to allow of three columns of route. 

The eharacteristics of the country north of Khelat-i-Ghilzai are 
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very accurately detailed in official route books : the yilliiges, yilli 
tlieir orchards and patches of cultivation, are numerous enough 
for the first few miles. They then grow fewer and fewer, and the 
plain becomes a waste covered wdth the camel-thorn scrub and 
intersected by deep ravines running from the foot of the hills on 
either side down to tlfe river bed.. These are formed by the 
streams resulting from the melting snows, and their banks are 
so steep that they are at times formidable obstacles to baggage 
animals. Streams of water, chiefly from' karez sources, cross the 
road at right - angles from time to time, and near these are 
generally a few fields of Indian-corn, lucerne and melon beds. 
In ^is first march, for example, we crossed a broad river bed 
three miles south of Ghazni, and then got upon a sandy plain 
which lasted almost as far as Nani, where a number of small 
streams^furnish water for the crops. Here an hour’s halt was 
called (which only served to stiffen the men), and then we moved 
towards Ahmed Khel over an arid plain which led to the rolling 
hills on which Sir Donald Stew^art fought his action. Nothing 
could he moi;g desolate than the country of Ahmed Khel and the 
battlefield itself^ but we got w’ater at Yergatta, and a few fields of 
Indian-corn for our w’orn-out animals. The scarcity of w’ood all 
dowm the line of march was also a source of constant trouble — at 
Y’ergatta camel-thorn scrub having to be collected and burned. 
The order of'^march from Ghazni was : 2nd apd 3rd Brigades 
leading, and 1st Brigade (with troop of cavalry) acting as rear- 
guard. ‘The leading brigades marched in parallel columns of 
route and reached Yergatta • about 3 p.m. A terrific dust-storm 
wn^s blowing, and the task of getting in the baggage w^as 
unusually hard. The 1st Brigade lost its way in the storm, and 
the rear-guard did not ainive in camp until long after dark. Men 
and animals w^ere alike exhausted by this long march, the longest 
save oner made on the route. 

Such officers of General Stewart’s force as w^ere with us 
explained the positions in the Ahmed Khel action, and our 
surprise w^as indeed great that even ghazis could rush ” infantry 
armed with breech-loaders over ground on wiiich there w^as not a 
hit of cover, There.were between 400 or 500 graves on the battle- 
field showing where the enemy’s dead had been buried : in place 
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of lieaclstonos there were, in a few cases, the scahharcl of a sword 
or knife sticking np, transfixing a bloody cap or a pair of old 
shoes belonging to the dead gha^ii. I am sorry to say the graves' 
in which onr dead were buried had been torn open and dishonoured. 
On one of the largest graves had been found a small piece of 
paper tied to a stick. On being unrolled an inscription was 
seen, stating that the spot was sacred to the memory of the 
'' martyrs ” who had fallen in fight against the English army— 
the date given was 1297 a.h. But for the interest attaching to 
Ahmed Khel our camp at Yergatta would have seemed doubly 
dreary. Fortunately our animals had been fed at the halting- 
place at Nani, which somewhat lessened the soldier’s work when 
camp was pitched. . 

On August 17th a comparatively short march of twelve miles 
was made to Chardeh by way of Mushaki. The previous day’s 
march had sorely tried our transport, but we got in after much 
straggling of animals on the road. Sandy stretches also tried 
the men’s feet a good deal, numbers of sepoys falling out of the 
ranks from foot-soreness. The Chai:eleh group of^villages co\:;ers 
a wide stretch of country, . but many’ of the walled, enclosures 
were deserted, and forage ^vas difficult to get. Numbers of 
Powindah traders wore seen, and there was a little excitement in 
the evening, thanks to these men. We were anxious to hire or 
purchase ^a number of camels to aid our traiibport, and the 
Powindahs atone large encampment promised to provide 500 of 
their beasts. They afterwards refused to^send in even 100, and 
Colonel Low, wdth 300 men drawn from Macpherson’s brigade, 
siiiTOUiided their camp at dusk. The Powindahs had hidden the 
camel-saddles, and they turned the camels loose, while the^ 
women and children rushed among the soldiers, abusing them 
heartily and making a terrific din. Some shots were fired at the 
Ghoorkas, who returned the fire, but our officers prevented any 
serious fight. Lieutenant Gordon, of the 4th Ghoorkas, had a 
narrow escape from being hamstrung -; as he was passing one of 
the tents, a man struck at his leg wdth a knife, thrusting it 
out from below. Gordon’s sword saved him, the knife cutting 
through the scabbard to the steel. Eventually 150 camels were 
captured and brought into our camp. ' On this day we received 
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our first ‘news from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a messenger arrmiig with 
a letter from Colonel Tanneiv 2ncl BelucMs, commanding tlie 
garrison. He set our minds at rest on several points^ for the 
Powindalis had alarmed us by stating that Candaliar had fallen, 
and the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison were hard pressed. In place of 
this we learned that all Vas well at the latter place, the country 
not having risen. A letter from Colonel St. John, dated August 8th, 
was also enclosed, its purport being that Candaliar was completely' 
invested, but that the garrison had supplies for two months and 
for fifteen days ; 15,000 Afghans had been turned out of 
the city, which ^vas held by our troops. At Cliardeh most of the 
Hai^aras who had marched with us from Cabul left camp for their 
own country, which lay beyond the range of hills on our right. 
Our cavalry found about a thousand Hazaras wdth their horses 
and cattle in a fort near our camping-ground. Their story 
was that they had been shut up since April by the Afghans, 
who had sw^oni to kill them for aiding Sir Donald Steivarfc. 
They regarded us as their deliverers, and made a hurried exit 
over the hills, glad to escape while our army w’as holding 
Ch^rdeh. ^ " 

On August 18th we marched 16 miles to Oba Karez, our way 
being lighted for a mile by the blazing ruins of the fort lately 
occupied by the Hazaras, w^Mch the Afghan villagers had fired. 
AVe could see^dllages dotted about for the first five or -six miles, 
and running streams gave ample w^ater for the troops; but the 
last eight or nine miles w^as barren plain with nothing growing 
but camel-thorn ; not even a stagnant pool to relieve the men's 
thirst. There is no village at Oba Karez, which is merely a 
halting-place, where a delicious stream of w^ater from a licir&z 
bursts out at the foot of a mound 150 feet high. A number of 
villagers from a distance had brought a few supplies to this mound, 
and also..donkey-loads of water-melons, which our men fell upon 
most ravenously. The want of water told most of all upon the 
followers, whose state at times was pitiable. We camped about a 
mile beyond the near the stream flowing from it. To-day 

w^e received another letter from Klielat-i-Ghilzai, under date 13th 
August. It w\as from Captain Yate, Political Officer with Colonel 
Tanner. Captain Yate WTote :*— 
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, News from Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 

“I send you a copy of Colonel St. John’s letter of 8th August, 
received yesterday, our only communication with the outer world 
since July 26th. That, letter will give you all the information 
we possess. I shall be glad if you will kindly send me -by the. 
return messenger a copy of your route to Candahar, to enable 
me to make what arrangements I can for supplies along the 
road. Everything is quiet about here and dowm the road, I 
believe, as far as Shahr-i-Safa or Khel-i-Akhnnd, and I hope to' 
be able to have bhoosa and. flour stored ready at the different 
stages. The Shahjui district has been very unsettled of late owing 
to the continued presence of Mahomed Aslam, the Tokhi Chief, 
but he, I fancy, will move off as soon as he hears of the appro,ach 
of your force. Directly I know where you are for certain I will 
send out Mahomed Sadik, a friendly Tokhi Chief, who will help to 
get in supplies for your force .... Yesterday we receiveck letters 
from Sir R. Sandeman and Wyllie at Quetta, who were anxious 
concerning our safety.” 

I quote this letter, as the news that the country w'as. quiet 
north of Candahar was very satisfactory to us in camp. 

Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 23rd August. 

On August 19tli our eleyentli march from Beni Hissar was made 
to Miikur, about 15 miles. When we were at Ght^zni we were 
warned that a great tribal gathering would bar our road at Mukur ; 
but the people have not yet forgotten the action of Ahmed KHel, 
and not an armed man presents himself at any village we visit. 
For the first 6 miles out of Oba Karez, not a drop of w^ater was 
•found on the camel-thorn desert. Our route took us gradually'* 
nearer to the range of hills on the west, which rise almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the plain. The order of march was changed, the 
three brigades advancing abreast wuth their respective baggage in 
rear, and a regiment of cavalry arrayed on either flank. The 
country was so flat that our line extended for 2 miles, at times ; 
and a brave show was thus made of our fighting strength. At 
about the seventh mile we were cheered by a line of trees in the 
far distance, showing where the Mukur villages were scattered on 
the headwaters of the Tuiiiak River. ’Without any perceptible 
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rise or fall we crossed the 'watershed of the valley, and by noon onr 
adyaiiced guard of infantry was resting under the shade of the 
trees about a village at the foot of a hill 700 feet high, rising 
sheer above the springs from which the Turiiak takes its rise. 
The camping-ground was on a rolling plain in rear of the village, 
and was the best on which we had yet encamped. Supplies were 
^ abundant, and we got such luxuries as fowls, eggs, and milk at 
reasonable rates. The villagers turned out in great numbers, and 
were generally fine, handsome fellows, good-natured, but very 
independent. We had to pull down a few of their houses for 
firewood ; hut as the owners w^ere paid handsomely both for the 
wo 4 ;>d and the ‘'' ruins,” they did not lose their good temper, and 
we believed in the end that similar terms would have induced them 
to pull down the whole village. 

August 20th will always be remembered, by those wdio survive 
the operations now being carried out, as a day full of privation, 
and calling for much endurance by officers and men. We marched 
from Mukur to Panjak, covering 21 miles by the direct road. 
Water was so scarce that followm^s fell exhausted on the roadside, 
and we had to send back hhistees with ^nussiilcs of water to save 
the kahars and others from dying of thirst. The heat was greater 
than ever in the day, although in the early morning the air had 
been bitterly cold. One company of a native regiment lay dowm 
in an irrigation channel, the water of which was too muddy to 
drink. Not a tree gave shade in any direction, and the arid plain 
w^rth its scrub-gro’wth seemed to gro^v red hot. I do not -wish to 
exaggerate the sufferings of the army ; but it should he counted 
in our favour hereafter that we w^ere marching day after day 
^ through a half-desolate laud, wuth no supports to fall hack upon 
in case of disaster, and uncertain of what lay before us ; wuth 
nothing but thin tents to shield us from a sun which laughed to 
scorn JOO® in the shade, and with a TOter- supply so uncertain 
that w^e never knew in the morning wffiere our camping- ground in 
the evening might be. At Panjak itself -were good villages be- 
longing to Aslam Khan, the Tokhi Chief, and we had water and 
supplies more than enough for our force ; hut the struggle to reach 
this oasis broke down many a man and beast. The troops %vere 
rew’arded by the issue of an extra ration of rum, non-drinkers 
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receiYing an extra meat ration ; and as tlie heat had been so trying, 
it was debated whether, in future, reyeille should not sound at 
1 A.M., and the march begin at 2.30 a.m., a bright moon fayouring 
this arrangement. 

We had again news from Khelat«i-Ghilzai, and in the evening 
Sir F. Eoberts issued the following Divisional Order : — 

The Lieutenant-General has received news from Khelat-i- . 
Ghikai, dated the 18th instant. All was well with the garrison, 
and the neighbouring country was still quiet. A letter has been 
received from Major-General Phayre, C.B., dated Quetta, 12th 
August, in which he states that he is marching with a large force 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, British and native, and expects 
to reach Candahar not later than the 2nd of September. Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir P, Eoberts takes this opportunity of thanking 
the troops under his command for the admirable manner hi wdnich 
they have executed this march from Cabul hitherto. If the pre- 
sent rate of marching be continued, Khelat-i-Ghilzai should be 
reached not later than the 23rd, and Candahar not later than the 
29th. By the latest accounts the Afghan army undcitf Ayub Khai\is 
still at Candahar. The Lieutenant-General hopes it may remain 
there, and that the honour of relieving the British garrison may 
fall to the lot of the magnificent troops now with him.’' 

At Panjak we heard from Mahomed Sadik, who met us in 
accordance with previous arrangements, that Ayub Khan had 
written to Aslam Khan ordering him to collect supplies, but all 
that the Tokhi Chiefs had done was to raid upon a village the 
previous day and carry off two maliks and a quantity of grain. 
Native report also stated that Ayub’s men were driving three mines 
into Candahar, but rocky ground had prevented them from^ 
making much progress. 

On August 21st we reached a camping- ground called Garjui, 3 
miles short of Tazi, our march being 18 miles. Shahjui, the 
northern limit of the Candahar Province, was passed, and here 
again some little interest was excited, as we could see the hill on 
the right where Sartorius won his WC., when Sahib Jan was 
defeated and killed. The country was very open and w^ater fairly 
plentiful. Camp was pitched on the righii bank of the Turnak. 
Captain Straton, with a small party of signallers, had gone on 
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alieacl witli the cavalry and climbed tlie Tazi Hill, whence be 
expected to communicate by heliograph with Ehelat-i-Gliilzai. 
Seeing a hill in the distance, which seemed to answer to the de- 
scription, of the fortress, -he directed his light upon it, and within 
ten minutes came back an answering flash. In half an hour General 
Eoberts and Colonel Tanner had exchanged messages, and then 
wo learned of. the disastrous sortie of the 16th and the death of 
General Brooke and the other brave fellow- s wdio fell with him. _ 
Colonel Tanner informed us that he would send a company of his 
regiment to Baba Kazai toencamp there and collect supplies for us. 

On August 22nd, reveille sounded at 1 a.m., and we marched at 
2.&0, the heat of the fe^v previous days having been so great that 
night marching w^as decided upon. The troops turned out wdth 
alacrity, but in the half-darkness it was hard work to get all the 
baggage animals clear of camp, particularly as the face of the 
country had quite changed, the road passing over rolling hills 
which shut out the view' on either hand. All cultivation ceased . 
except in the bed of the river, wdiich lay in places 200 or 300 feet 
bej^ow the roa(i. Here and there w'ere fields of Indian-corn wdiich 
promised rich crops in the future. After 17 miles we reached 
Baba Kazai and found the company of Beluchis awaiting us wdth 
piles of bJioosa and corn ready to our hand. We pitched on the 
hillside within 200 yards of Turnak, and ivere busy all day ex- 
changing helfograms with Khelat-i-GIiilzai. 

On the following day (August 23rd) the force marched again at 
1 A.M., this being ofir fifteenth march from Beni Hissar. We 
covered 17 miles, and were ’ heartily glad to see the fortress of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai rising before us. As our force marched to its 
-- camping-ground to the south of the solitary hill, great ciwvds of 
villagers lined the road and watched with curiosity the appearance 
of regiment after regiment. The number of Ghoorkas and Sikhs 
astonished them greatly, and they jflainly respected the composition 
of tho army marching to the relief of Candahar. A letter from 
Major Adam, Assistant Quartermaster-General with General 
Primrose, w^as handed to General Eoberts, and w^e learned more 
details of the Deh-i-Khwaja sortie, and of the position in the city. 
The following are the^more interesting portions of Major Adam’s 
letter, wdiich w^as dated 17th August 
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Ayub’s forces, clisloclged by otir gims from tlieir camp dose 
to tlie Glioorka lines, liave taken tp tbe ground between Mir 
Bazaar and tlie Argandab Eiver, where they are sheltered by the 
high range of hills west of this. He had two gmis (an Armstrong 
and one of oiir 9-ponnders captured at Maiwand) on Picquet Hill. 
One was dismounted by our fire yesteMay. He has also a 
6 -pounder in an embrasure near the Head-Quarters' Garden; one 
in Deh-i-Khwaja 900 yards east of the Cabul Gate, and a third in 
a garden 1,100 yards from the Shikarpur Gate. The villages all 
round the walls are held, as is also a portion of our old canton- 
ment walls. . Some of the regular regiments are cantoned in the 
villages, which contain besides very large contingents of outsiders. 
Yesterday morning, hoping to get into Deh-i-Khwaja to pull down 
the loopholed walls facing the Cabul and Bur Durani ' Gates, we 
made a sortie with 300 cavalry and 900 infantry drawn fi-oin the 
7 th Fusiliers, and 19th and 28th Bombay Native Infantry. The 
village was found to be strongly held, and honeycombed with loop- 
holes. ‘ Our infantry managed to push through, but could not 
gain a hold upon the place, though the enemy’s supports got a 
good slating ’ from our cavalry, and from our infantry and artillery 
fire. We. had to get back to the walls of the city under heavy 
fire from the village walls : and our loss, in officers particularly, 
was very heavy ...... The enemy must, however, have - seen 

that we have some fighting power in us, and we h'Sard that the 
regular regiments under Ayub would not turn out to reinforce the 
village, so that an effect had been produced, ’and the morale of our 
troops here is still good. The misfortune is they have so few 
officers* to native regiments : wearing helmets makes them a con- 
spicuous mark, of which the enemy fully avail themselves. 
Our suj)plies are abundant, with the exception of mutton and 
hhoosa. Of the latter we have about ten’ days’ full ration, which 
we can make last fifteen, and good luck may produce hiddea .1 stores 
in the town. We are in daily search, and get nearly 2Q,0001bs. 
per day. ..... The enemy here, I fancy, begin to think the game is 

nearly up, and if they mean to assault, they must do so within a 
■day or two. We are very secure ; the buildings round the walls 
have mostly been cleared away, a 6 a#ia of ^ trees, wire entangle- 
ments, c?c /rise, traverses, flank defences, blue lights, 
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shells, small mines in drains — all haye been got ready; and if 
they do attack it will be at a great loss of life to them. They 
say they have many ladders ready, but as they will require at 
least from ten to fifteen men to carry them, and most will 
have to be got over 600 yards of open ground, you can imagine 
that their chances of 'success are very small: They ran away 
like hares yesterday when our cayalry got them in the open, 
and also when our sappers turned round and gave them a volley. 
Ayub’s position is well chosen : Ms right fiank cannot be turned, 
resting as it does on a high hill that cannot be crossed, and his 
left is on the Argandab, while along his front he has a number of 
orchards and canals which can only be crossed at a few points. 
Artillery fire is required to cover any infantry movement to attack 
his centre, and before that can be attempted Picquet Hill must be 
taken. • You will recognize how^ thoroughly he has protected him- 
self, and how powerless we are to attack until strongly reinforced. 
We find it most difilcult to get new^s. The whole place is covered 
by groups of villages ; and the ghazis are spread about in the old 
cavalry lines and the cantonments. I only got a view of Ayub’s 
camp the other day by going out at dark, getting on a hill before 
daybreak, and w^aiting until daylight. Phillips, supporting with 
, cavalry, had a nanw escape. Thinking to capture two men on 
yahoos I gave chase, but they were too far ahead, and raised an 
alarm. Thei?^ artillery turned out and opened fire, not at me, but 
at Phillips’ squadron. One shell burst under his horse’s nose, 
and although Mayne and twro orderlies w^ere standing by, the only 
damage done was the orderly’s horse shot. Altogether there is no 
wmit of excitement.” 

^ This letter show^s the thorough nature of the investment of 
Candahar and how helpless the garrison has become in the face of 
Ayub’s overwhelming str'ength. 

I ha^^ not energy enough to say much about Khelat-i-Grbilzai 
itself : the character of the fortress is w^'ell known, and with the 
thermometer registering 105° in tents, and a hot wind blowing, I 
find the task of climbing up to the gates too much. Picture a 
hill rising out of a j)lain some hundreds of feet, with a 
strong wall, loopholed and bastioned, encircling it near the top, 
and above all a huge rock springing out of the middle of the 
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enclosed space, and you have Khelat-i-Ghilzai. It boasts a hot and 
a cold spring within the walls, and has other natural features 
which might interest the geologist. Its barracks will accommodate 
a sufficiently large garrison to man the walls' against which no 
infantry assault could be successful, but there is a long, flat-topped 
hill about 3,000 yards away from whicli artillery could com- 
mand the place and make the garrison very uncomfortable. The 
country about is hot at all attractive, barren rolling hills stretching 
away as far as the eye can reach. We all pity the unlucky fel- 
lows who have had to hold the place for so many months. 

Gavaley Heab-Quaetees, Eobat, August 

To-day have established heliographic communication with 
the Candahar Garrison, and we have now in our camp .Colonel 
St. John, Chief Political Officer, Major Adam, A.Q.M.G., Major 
Leech, V.C., E.E., and Captain Anderson, commanding the escort 
of Poona Horse. This morning, when the garrison saw the first 
flash of Captain Straton’s mirror, they could scarcely believe 
that it was the heliograph. We were three days iiFadvance of iTie 
time laid down by the wiseacres for our appearance. Td-day is the 
19th from Beni Hissar, and although the infantry is one march in 
rear, here we are with two regiments of cavalry exchanging notes 
with officers of the lately besieged garrison, and coolly camping 
within one march of Ayub’s camp on the Argandab. I do not 
wish to boast of the work done by troops wli,ose marches I have 
shared, and with whom is all my sympathy ; but it has been 
grand going,” to use a hunting phrase, and we hope the finish 
will be as good, for Ayub has not fled, although he has raised the 
siege of the city. Our troops are perhaps a little tired with 
their hard work, but a day’s rest will give them new strength, 
and this rest they can now take without anxiety, for Candahar is 
safe, and there is every sign that the enemy will await our 
approach, and defend the strong position they hold with great 
determination. 

We have of late marched at 2.30 each morning, and con- 
sequently I have seen but little of the country passed through. 
My general impression is, that it is wild ""and bleak, the road 
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following tlie course of tke Turnak Eiver, wliioli is not a very large 
stream at tHs time of the year. On August 25tli we marched to 
Jaldak, sixteen miles. As we were striking camp at Khelat-i-Grhilzai, 
some hands of robbers tried to get past our picquets near the 
river, the mist rising from the water covering their movements. 
They plainly hoped to pick up a few stray mules with their loads, 
as there is always great confusion when a large force has to move 
off in the darkness, for the moon is now a very poor substitute 
for daylight. The thieves, unfortunately for themselves, found 
that Ghoorkas are unusually keen-sighted, and the result was that 
four Afghans were killed before our rear- guard had left the fortress 
in 3jiear. We watched the shooting while our advance-brigade was 
waiting for orders to move, and the reports which followed us were 
satisfactory. Nothing was lost, although a haliar who straggled 
had a ntirrow escape. He was enjoying a peaceful smoke ” over 
the dying embers of his fire on the camping-ground, when a 
small party of Afghans came upon him. He cried out vigorously 
for help, and the Subadar of the 5th Ghoorkas, with a few of his 
m^, ran back ^rom the rear-guard. For a moment the Afghans 
faced thejm^ but the Subadar cut one man down with his 
sword, and another being shot the robbers decamped. This is 
the only occasion on which our men have been troubled on 
picquet. 

Westerday (^ugust 25th) we reached Tirandez, sixteen miles, a 
rather troublesome march, as the road skirted a low range of hills 
on the right, and was^in places too narrow to admit of the troops 
marching in open formation. At Tirandez the General received 
letters from General Primrose and Colonel St. John, in which it 
was stated that Ayub Khan had become alarmed at the near 
approach of the Cabul Force, and had raised the siege of the city 
on the 24th. Sir F. Koberts thereupon resolved to put himself 
into direct communication with the garrison as quickly as possible, 
and General Hugh Gough was ordered to hold two regiments of 
cavalry in readiness to march to Eobat, whence heliograms could 
be exchanged with Candahar. Eobat is thirty-four miles from 
Tirandez, and about eighteen from Candahar, The 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry and the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, who could muster the most 
available sabres, were told off by General Gough, and at 1 a.m. 
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they started from camp, their baggage following on the wiry little 
ponies which serve as baggage animals. I accompanied the 
cavalry, with the permission of the General. Sir P. Roberts, with 
Colonel Chapman, Chief of the Staff, Major Hastings, and Major 
Elian Smith, intended to ride with the pavalry, in order to meet 
Colonel St. John, who, it was thought, might ride out from 
Candahar to Eobat. When, however, w^e reached Khei-i-Akhiind, 
where the Beliichis were encamped, word was sent to General 
Hugh Gough that Sir P. Roberts was so weak from an attack of 
fever that he could not proceed further. The cavalry ivere ordered 
to complete their march, Colonel Chapman alone of the original 
party going on with them. 

We rode quietly onwards, halting every seven or eight miles to 
give our horses a feed in the fields of Indian-corn, and allow the 
baggage ponies to close up in the rear. We did not know what 
might be in the front of us — had not Ayub some thousands of 
Aimak horsemen, who were great at surprises ? — and we kept in 
as compact a body as possible, while our advance-guard and scouts 
on the flanks were on the watch for any signs of fee enemy. ^Rut 
all was quiet, though a few unarmed men were meft who were 
believed to be returning from Ayub’s army to their homes. They 
reported Candahar as no longer besieged, and added that all the 
villages about it were quite deserted. This news^was confirmed 
by a number of men, well mounted and armed with rifles and 
swords, who had been sent out by the Wali Shere Ali to meet our 
army. At about the twenty-seventh mile wn had our last halt at 
a running stream, where forage Tvas plentiful, and -we then pushed 
on over a series of low stony hills until the open desert plain 
lying north-east of Candahar was reached. The range of hills on 
our left trended away to the south, but on the right wn could 
follow the line separating us from the Argandab, and could see 
distinctly the high-rounded hill (called, I think, the Brigade 
Major ”) which juts up on the eastern flank of the Baba Wali 
Kotal. Ayub’s army is behind that; let us hope he will stay 
there ” — was the substance of our talk for the first few minutes as 
we looked down from the last rolling hill above the Robat villages ; 
and then came inquiries as to the position* of Candahar, Some 
distance to the left of the Brigade Major,” and separated from 
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it by a break in tbe range, rose a conical bill at tbe foot of a 
bigber ridge. Candabar was said to lie, in our lino of vision, 
directly beneath this bill. Captain Straton bad brought with bim 
some of bis mounted signallers, and at balf-past eleven a light 
was directed towards Ca:gdabar, We could not see the city, even 
with our telescopes, as a thick haze hung over the country about it, 
and for a quarter of an hour no answer was given. Tbe first 
signal station was on a low hillock to the left of the road, but 
Captain Straton took another instrument to the slope of a rocky 
ridge on the right, whence also he could communicate with tbe 
main body of our troops halted for the day at Kbel-i-Akhund. 
He laad scarcely left tbe road than Sergeant Anderson, with the 
first heliograph, saw a faint flash at Candabar. It was so weak a 
glimmer that nothing could be made out, but in a few minutes we 
read a message : — AVbo are you ?” Tbe answer given was 

General Gough and two regiments of cavalry,’' and then Captain 
Straton’s light was evidently seen by tbe signallers in Candabar, 
who, puzzled by two flashes, asked : — Where are you ? ” After 
tbig5 our first strtion was closed, and tbe signallers with Captain 
Straton began sending messages from Colonel Chapman to General 
Primrose. We learned that all was well with them in Candabar, 
and that Colonel St. John would ride out to Eobat in the after- 
noon. The two cavalry regiments then moved down to Eobat, and 
as all their baggage had arrived at half-past twelve, camp was at 
once pitched. This forced march of thirty-four miles was in itself 
quite a little success, and that the baggage animals should be 
only an hour behind tbe sowars proved that with proper manage- 
ment there need be no difficulty in moving cavalry long distances, 
even when tents and all the belongings of a regiment are brought 
on. Tbe beat has been terrific all day, and without tents we 
should have suffered much discomfort. 

At four o’clock this afternoon, as Colonel St. John had not 
arrived. Colonel Chapman started for the camp at Khel-i-xydiiind 
with a small escort. His day’s ride will be fifty-four miles, but 
his untiring energy will carry him through, and it is important 
Sir Frederick Eoberts should have his Chief of the Staff with him 
owing to his own illiuass. About five o’clock our videttes looking 
toward Candabar sent word that a body of cavalry was coming across 
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tlie plain ; and tlie sowars, only too anxious to have a brnsb with 
the enemy, raised a cry that the Afghan horsemen were coming. 
We fully believed it to be merely Colonel St. John and his escort, 
but the 3rd Bengal Cavalry were ordered to stand to their horses, 
and we saddled up to be ready for an emergency. In half an hour 
the cloud of dust which the videttes had seen resolved itself at 
first into two horsemen, Colonel St.John and Major Leech, V.C., 
E.E., who were soon shaking hands with General Gough and Ms 
Staff. They had ridden ahead of Major Adam and the troop of 
Poona Horse under Captain Anderson, which was acting as escort, 
and which our own party had hoped was a detachment of Ayub’s 
cavalry, W e made our guests as comfortable as our limited camp 
equipage w^ould permit, and then we listened to long stories of the 
disaster at Maiwand, the terrible retreat back to Candahar, the 
abandonment of cantonments, and the subsequent investment of 
the city, wuth its leading incident of the sortie of the 16th inst. 
So many serious charges could be framed on these stories, that 
until I have had full time to examine quietly into the whole 
affair I will refrain from mentioning them. The necessity" for 
the assembling of a court of inquiry as soon as ^we have re- 
established our military supremacy is so great that both the 
Indian Government and the military authorities will utterly fail in 
their duty, if they do not order such a court to be formed. There 
can be no lack of evidence, and the blame should fall on those 
primarily responsible for rendering possible such a disaster as w^e 
have now come to retrieve, w^hile the charges against individuals 
and regiments should be investigated without fear of conse- 
quences. I hope hereafter to tell the plain story of the action at 
Maiw^and and the retreat upon Candahar, as also to see what 
justification there w-as for abandoning cantonments before General 
Burro^vs and the Chief Political Officer had arrived. Serious 
reflections may have to be cast. If w^e are successful m crushing 
Ayub, there may be a feeling that ugly truths should be slurred 
over and everything made pleasant all round, but this w’^ould 
be a fatal mistake. A repetition of the events of the last 
month might seriously imperil our military prestige in, the 
eyes of Asiatic nations, and re-act dangerously upon our Indian 
Empire. 
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Mst AiigiiBt, Evening, 

We are at last in touch ” with the enemy, and while I am 
writing a sharp interchange of shots is taldng place between our 
picquets near the Abasabad village and certain bloodthirsty 
Afghans who have been slirred .up by a reconnaissance made this 
afternoon. Ayub’s guns on the Baba Wali Kotal are also boom- 
ing out, and one or two shells have fallen into camp, but have 
done no damage. Before describing our position here I may as 
well bring to a close the story of Sir Frederick Eoberts’s rapid 
march to relieve the Candahar garrison. 

On*x4.iigust 28th, the main body of the Cabul Force marched 
from Khel4-Akhund to Eobat, a distance of twenty miles, all the 
sick and footsore being left about ten miles short of Eobat, in 
charge of^Colonel Tanner with the 2nd Beluchis. Our forced 
marching was now at an end : Candahair was relieved, and as our 
spies reported that Ayub had no intention of running away, 
there was no necessity for hurrying under the walls of Candahar 
itself^ On Augu^ 29th we enjpyed a halt while Colonel Tanner 
brought in the sick, and on the 30th we quietly changed camp to 
Momand, some eleven miles nearer the city. General Eoberts’s 
forced-marching may therefore be looked ’upon as ending with 
Eobat, when the extraordinary distance of 303 miles had been 
covered in twentj' days. I may be wrong in stating that such a 
march of 10,000 fighting men is unprecedented, but there can only 
be one opinion as to the energy of the General 'who could direct 
such a movement, and the endurance of the men to carry it out. 
From Beni Hissar to Eobat our marches (as marked by head- 


quarters) were as follows : — 


Augast 

9th to Zahidahad 

. 16 miles 


10 th to Zergliun Sliahr 

. 14 „ 

'5> * 

'11th to Padkhao Barak ..... 

. IS „ 


12th to Amir Kila 

• 11 „ 


13th to Takia . . ’ . 

• 12 „ 


14th to Shashgao 

. 17 „ 


15th to G-hazni . . . 

* 13 „ 


16th to Vergatta . . . 

. 20 „ 

. ) J , 

17th to Ghardeh . . . . 

• 12 „ 


18th to Oha Kar^ . . . ... 

• 10 „ 


19th to Miikiir . . . . . . 
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Diaiy of the March. 


August 20tli to Panjak 

. • 


. 21 miles. 

,5) 

21st to Gaijui 

. 


. 18 „ 

JJ 

22nd to Baba Kazai . 



. 17 „ 


23rd to Khelat-i-Ghilzai . 

• . . 


. 17 „ 


24 th Halt. 




>J 

25th to Jaldak 



. 16 „ 

)5 

26th to Tirandez 

• . T, • 


. 16 „ 

5) 

27th to Khel-i-Akhund . 

* . 


. 14 „ 

JJ 

28th to Eobat . 

. 


. 20 „ 


Thus, as I have said, in twenty clays more than 300 miles have 
been covered, giving an average (including one day’s halt) of 
fifteen miles per day. I will leave it to military critics to decide 
as to the merits of such a march. Our hospital returns at Robat 
show 68 Europeans, 448 sepo^^s, and 291 followers to be under 
treatment ; a small percentage out of 18,000 men. 


CHAPTEEr III. ■ 

The Arrival at Candahar — Meeting of Sir F. Eoberts and General Primrose — The Entry 
into the City — Loyal Sirdars — Eeconnaissance along the Herat Eoad — Demonstra- 
tion in force by the Afghans — Steadiness of our Native Troops — ^The Battle of 
Candahar — The Enemy’s Position — Sir Frederick Eoberts’s Plan of Attack — Occu- 
pation of Giindigan by Ayub Khan~Strength of the Britislf Force — Storming of 
the Village of Mullah Sahibdad by Maepherson’s Brigade — Bombardment of the 
Baba Wali Kotal — General Baker’s Movement on tl|e Left Flank— Difficult Nature 
of the Ground— Death of Captain Frome arid Colonel Brownlow, 72nd Highlanders 
— A Charge by Ghazis — The Turning of the Pir Paimal Eidge — Major White’s 
Gallantry — Bayonet Charge of the 92nd Highlanders and Capture of Two Guns— 
Dispersion of the Afghan Army and Advance upon Mazra — Capture of Ayub’s 
Camp and Thirty-three Guns — Description of the Camp — Eecovery of Smali-Arm 
Ammunition — The Death of Captain Straton and Lieutenant Maclaine — The 
Cavalry Pursuit — The Casualties in the British Eanks. 

Candahae, dlst August, 1880, Evemng. 

OuE entry into Candahar has been made without any great parade, 
and with rather a lack of enthusiasm on the part of the garrison 
we have relieved. This morning our force left Momand and 
marched slowly tow^ards Candahar, where the leading regiments 
of Maepherson’s brigade piled arms outside the Shikarpur Gate 
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soon after 9 o'clock. Sir Frederick Soberts was still so weak 
from feTer brought on by exposure to the sun, that be was carried 
in a dboolie to within two or three miles of the city. Here he 
managed to mount his horse, and with General Eoss and his Staff 
to ride forward. He w^as met some distance east of Deh-i-Ehwaja 
by General Primrose and his brigadiers, with their respectiYe 
staffs, Colonel St. John, and other officers of the garrison. There 
•\Yas much hand-shaking and hasty introduction, and then the 
united party rode across the cultivated ground and made for the 
southern face of the city. Deh-i-Khwaja was passed with its 
doomed houses, and strong enclosures half-hidden by trees, 
wiieFein so many men fell on the 16th, and then w^e passed fatigue 
parties of Bombay sepoys at work clearing out the karez on that 
side of the city. Outside the Shikarpur Gate w^as a crowd of 
natives atid soldiers, a rude sort of bazaar having been established, 
and it w^as with some difficulty a w^ay w’as made through the throng. 
It was arranged that our troops w^ere to halt outside this Gate and 
breakfast quietly, prior to any movements which might afterw^ards 
be (Jecided upon^ General Epberts and Staff rode into the city 
with the usual cavalry escort, and here a rather ridiculous cere- 
mony w^as gone through. We had been much impressed by 
sand-bags on the parapet and in the flanking bastions, wire 
entanglement and cibattis outside the w^alls, and other signs of the 
late stern busin'ess on hand, wffien suddenly, as we rode bravely up 
the broad streets to^vards the citadel, w'e came across the Wall 
Shore Ali and tlie reSt of the royal family," as they w’ere irrele- 
vantly dubbed, drawn up on horseback on the right of the road. 
They wnre clad in most gorgeous attire, so dazzling to the e^ye 
that in the sunshine the effect w^as overpowering; while their 
helmets of velvet, or whatever stuff- they might be, w-ere so 
bespiked, besilvered, and made generally beautiful, that our poor 
khaki headpieces sank into insignificance. Their chargers w^ere 
tail-down in the dirty drain skirting the road, but when they were 
spurred forward and shook their crests and curvetted in all proud 
wilfulness, one quite expected a riding-master to step forward and 
cry Houp-la ! ” for there never was a better imitation of a circus 
pageant on a small sgale. General Eoberts was politeness itself 
to the unlucky Wali, whp.sp only anxiety, I hear, is to retire to 
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India on a pension, and the cayalcacle went prancing np the street 
to Char Soo, where the two main roads of Candahar bisect each 
other. Here a turn to the left was taken along a sort of boule- 
wd, and then the Wali and suite plunged into a narrow^ by-path 
which led to the Nawab’s house. Rooms were placed at General 
Roberts’s disposal therein, but I am unable to say if any real 
circus does exist within the walls, as no one under the rank of a 
first-class aide-de-camp w^as admitted. 

It w^as not long before the first movement paving the way to an 
attack upon Ayub Khan’s position v/as made. That position may 
be roughly described as lying between the Argandab River and 
Candahar, from wiiich it is separated by a high range of Mils, 
through wiiich on the right is a path leading over the Murcha 
Kotal (commanded on all sides), wiiile the Baba Wali Kotal gives 
direct access in front. This Kotal has now three or four guns 
upon it, and our spies report the narrow road over it to have been 
destroyed. To the south- w^est of this Kotal runs the Pir Paimal 
Hill, a precipitous ridge protecting Ayub’s right, but liable to be 
turned as it ends abruptly in the plain. As this^ plain is co\^red 
with orchards and wailled enclosures, wuth scores of deep w^ater- 
cuts and channels running in every direction, any turning move- 
ment w^e may make must have for its first object the clearing of 
the ground in front of the south-west face of the ridge. Fortu- 
nately there is on the southern face of Baba Walt* Kotal and the 
Pir Paimal Ridge an inferior ridge, quite detached from the main 
ranges, and with from 1,000 to 2,000 yards of fairly open country 
intervening. This ridge has on the east a point knowm as Piequet 
Hill, commanding the cantonments, wdiile the portion to the south- 
w’est is called Karez Hill from certain w^ells of pure spring- water 
near its foot. It w’as thought our brigades could encamp safely 
ill rear of these, as they would be protected from shells thrown 
from the Baba Wali Kotal, and accordingly General Ross directed 
Macpherson’s Brigade, with the screw-guns and two of the 0-2 
Battery, R.A., to push forw^ard and occupy Piequet and Karez 
Hills. The troops moved off from the Shikarpur Gate before 
noon, and in an hour Colonel Chapman heliographed to General 
Roberts^ who was still resting in Candahar : — ^‘Line of advance 
secured without opposition.” A few shots were fired, but they 
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were at long ranges, and it was found that the village of Gundigan, 
in the heart of the orchards and enclosures, had not been occupied 
by the enemy, which was a great point in our favour. The other 
two brigades of infantry under Generals Baker and Macgregor 
were accordingly ordered by General Boss to take up their posi- 
tions under Picquet and Karez Hills; and the relative position 
of our infantry is now as follows: — In rear of Picquet Hill, and 
consequently nearest to cantonments, General Baker’s Brigade; 
on his left General Macpherson’s Brigade, sheltered by Karez 
Hill ; and again to the extreme left, nearest Gundigan and the 
Herat Eoad, General Macgregor’s troops, which are partly in 
orchards. 

Finding the enemy not in position in front of the Pir Paimal 
ridge. Colonel Chapman thought a reconnaissance should be made 
to ^‘dra# Ayub’s army more from its shell, and this afternoon 
the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, under command of Colonel Mackenzie, 
supported by the 15th Sikhs and two mountain guns, moved out 
along the Herat Eoad to some low hills, whence a view of the 
basjoi in rear o^Pir PaimaKand Baba Wali Kotal could be ob- 
tained. General Hugh Gough and Colonel Chapman accompanied 
the reconnoitring party in order to direct its movements. The 
cavalry met with no opposition, and made their way for 3 or 4 
miles without any difficulty, but presently armed men were seen 
running from Orchard to orchard and from enclosure to enclosure, 
plainly hoping to get between the reconnoitring party and our 
main body. Accordingly it was determined to retire, and no 
sooner did the Afghans see the sowars get into motion than 
they swarmed out, from the rear of Pir Paimal and opened a hot 
fire with Martinis and Sniders. But our cavalry were w^ell in 
hand and retired at a w’^alk, the 15th Sikhs skirmishing out to 
protect them. The enemy unmasked five guns about Pir Paimal 
and shelled our men with great energy, but this did not hurry 
our movements. The cavalry completed its retirement with only 
four casualties, and then the 15th Sikhs found they had to bear 
an attack from some 5,000 men, who pressed them very closely. 
Ayub’s regulars must have been amongst them, as bugle-calls 
w^ere sounded, and %ere was an attempt at regular formation 
now and then when charges were made. The Sikhs behaved 
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admirably, altbongb crowds of Afghans were at times within 50 
yards of them. From the firing it seemed as if Aynb were about 
to risk a general action, the meaning of our reconnaissance being 
misunderstood. General Macgregor turned out the 4th Ghoorkas 
and some of the Eifles to cover the final retirement of the 15th 
Sikhs, and steady volley-firing checked the onward movement of 
the enemy. The Ghoorkas occupied the village of Chilzina and 
the near heights, thus making our left flank secure. It was not, 
however, until after six o’clock that the firing lulled, the rattle of 
musketry being increased by the gunners on the Baba Wali Kotal 
firing over the breaks in Picquet Hill upon the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades. The 15th Sikhs have had one man killed and foui-'or 
five wounded— a very slight loss indeed, considering the heavy 
fire they were exposed to. The reconnaissance has been a great 
success, for we have ascertained that Ayub is holding Pir Ptfimal in 
strength, and has at least five guns in position there. To-morrow 
we shall direct an attack on his right flank, and once Pir Paimal 
is captured, we can take the Baba Wali Kotal in reverse. The 
firing from that Kotal has only resulted in frigl,rtening a f^iw 
mules, most of the shells not bm-sting. Our picquets.are likely 
to be kept well awake by the sharp-shooters of Ayub, who are in 
the orchards skirting the Herat Eoad. 


Candaeae Cantokments, Srd Septemher. 

The reconnaissance made on the afternooirof the 31st of August 
had demonstrated that Ayub Khan had with him a large bodv 
of men anxious to meet our force at the earliest opportunity. 
The picquets of the 60th Eifles holding Karez Hill were fired ’ 
into all night by small parties of the enemy, who took shelter 
behind the rocks on the northern slope of the hill, and among 
the orchards and enclosures below. From what we have since 
heard there can be no doubt that the Afghan army were much 
elated with the affair of the previous day, and did not at all under- 
stand that our object had been merely to draw them a little from 
their position, so as to feel our way cautiously before delivering a 
decisive attack. We have been told that they looked upon our re- 
connaissance as an attempt to force the left of their position by way 


of Pir Paimal, and consequently made np tteir minds that, taking 
failed in that quarter, we should next turn our attention to the 
Baba Wali KotaL Ido not know whether I have already ex- 
plained quite clearly the relatiye position of our owui and Ayuh 
Khan’s army, and I will therefore once more sketch the ground 
on which the action took place. 

Taking the city of Candahar itself as a point from which the 
hearings may be fixed, there lies to the north-west, at a distance 
of between 2 and B miles, a range of hills which may be con- 
sidered an offshoot from the chief range trending away to the 
north and forming the eastern boundary of the Argandab Valley. 
Diae north of the city is a break in the chief range known as the 
Murcha Kotal, -which leads into the rich Argandab Valley beyond. 
The hills to the south-west horn this Kotal are a good deal broken, 
and afe generally extremely precipitous. At some pre-historic 
period there has been a great convulsion, in which the range has 
been shattered and a series of half-isolated ridges and detached 
hills formed. Thus, from the Murcha Kotal, in a sonth-w’*esterly 
djci’ection, stretches a high ridge, then a slight dip, then a rounded 
hill risii;.g to a height of nearly 1,500 feet (known by the name 
of the Brigade Major), with sides naturally scarped, then a rapid 
fall and a break in the continuity of the ridge which allows a road 
to pass over the range at a moderate incline. The Kotal thus 
formed is knfO^vn as the Baba Wali, and as the crow flies it lies 
exactly two miles and a half from the north-west bastion of the 
city. To its eastern front are some low rolling hills on which 
Ayiib Khan usually stationed a cavalry picquet. From the Baba 
Wali Kotal the ridge gradually rises again until its highest peaks 
are 1,200 feet above the plain : it never loses its precipitous char- 
acter, and, looked at from Candahar, appears quite inaccessible 
on its southern face. It stretches about a mile, always in a south- 
western direction from the Kotal, and then ends abruptly in the’ 
plain, there being a sheer fall of several hundred feet at its 
western end. It is here that the gap occurs through which the 
road from Candahar to Herat passes, and the* canals from the 
Argandab are conducted which supply water to the city and the 
neighbouring villages. Looking from Candahar westwards, one 
sees on the right the precipitous ridge known as the Pir Paimal 
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Hill, and on the left another high ridge overlooking the ruins of 
old Candahar. The intermediate space has in the background a 
strikmg conical hill and various other disrupted masses thrown off 
from the higher ridges. The foreground is simply a network 
of orchards, gardens, and w^alled enclosures, between which and 
the city walls lie the cantonments built by us forty years ago. 
Fortunately there also lies, some 2,000 yards south of the Fir 
Paimal Eidge, a detached ridge which would serve as a screen to 
any force making a demonstration against the Kotal, or attempt- 
ing a turning movement round by way of the Argandab canals. 
The eastern part of this subsidiary ridge is known as Picquet 
Hill, a picquet being generally posted upon it as a guard to the 
cantonments and to watch the Kotal ; while the remainder of the 
ridge is called Karez Hill, from the springs found a little to the 
south of it. Both these hills are within range of field-guns 
placed on the Kotal, but troops encamped beneath them on the 
southern side are well sheltered. The walled enclosures previ- 
ously mentioned cluster very thickly on either side of the Herat 
Eoad, and with the orchards give good cover to the troops encamj^ed 
about them. Such an encampment was formed by General 
Eoberts on the afternoon of the 31st August ; the 8rd Brigade 
(General Macgregor) being across the Herat Eoad and in rear of 
the westernmost point of Karez Hill ; the 1st Brigade (General 
Macpherson) coming next on his right below the low line of rocks 
connecting the two hills, and the 2nd Brigade (General Baker) 
being half a mile in rear of Picquet Hill and close to the w^estern 
part of the cantonments. General Eoberts had taken up his 
head-quarters in Eahim Dil Khan’s house, formerly used as the 
habitation of the Eoyal Engineers. This house was in rear off 
the 1st and 2nd Brigades, and the enemy tried to get its range ; 
but only one blind shell w^as pitched within the walls of the 
garden. A telegraph office -was opened in one of the lowea* rooms, 
the wire being laid from the Candahar citadel, to enable direct 
communication to be kept up with the city. On the evening of 
the 31st the plan of attack was finally decided upon, its main 
features being a heavy cannonade and demonstration of infantry 
against the Baba Wali Kotal, whilst the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
were to force the enemy’s right by way of'Pir Paimal, take the 
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Kotal in leYerse, and then storm Ayiib’s “ entrenclied camp at 
Mazra, 2 miles or more up the Argandab Valley. The Bombay 
brigade of cavalry were to watch the Murcha Eotal, while General 
Eoberts’s cavalry, under command of General Hugh Gough, were 
to cross the Argandab Eiver and cut off the enemy’s retreat west- 
ward. It may be as well, now, to mention that the cavalry could 
not get direct to the river as was expected ; the village of Gundi- 
gan, which they had found deserted on the previous day, and 
through which they had to pass, having been strongly occupied by 
the enemy during the night. This village was in the midst of 
the orchards lying westw’'ards of Karez Hill, and it showed great 
enterprise on the partof Ayub to occupyit after our reconnaissance 
had been made. 

* The brigades told off to make the turning movement round the 
Pir Paimal Eidge mustered the following strength (including 
officers) at roll-call on the morning of the 1st : — 


1st Beigade, commandei) by Geneeal Macphebson. 


9-8, Eoyal Ai-tiilery (six screw-guns) . 

. 218 officers and 

men. 

92nd Higlilanders 

. 501 „ 

jj 

2nd Ghoorkas 

• 411 „ 

3) 

23rd Pioneers . ... 

. 600 „ 

J5 

24tli Punjab Infantry . . . . . 

. 361 „ 

33 

Total strength 

. 2,091 



2nd Beigade, commanded by Geneeal Bakee. 


No. 2 Mountain Battery (six guns) 

. 200 officers and 

men. 

72nd Higlilanders ...... 

. 501 

53 


2nd Sikbs . ...... 

. 495 

33 

53 

Srd Sikhs ..... 

. 441 

33 

35 

5th Ghoorkas . . . . . 

. 477 


33 

2nd l^elucliis . . ..... 

. 444 

33 

53 

Total strength 

.2,618 




The 3 rd Brigade, commanded by General Macgregor, was held 
in reserve on its own camping-ground. Its strength w^as as 
follows : — 
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3rd Beigadb, commanded by Gbneeal Macgeegoe. 

11-9, Eoyal Ai’tillerj, Mountain Battery (six guns) . 126 officers and men. 

2-60tliE\fles • ... 517 „ „ 

4tli dlioorkas . . . . . . . . 516 ,, „ 

IStli Sikhs 498 ,, ,, 

25tli Punjab Infantry 626 ,, ,, 

Total strength . , .2,183 

From tlie Candaliar garrison the following troops were detailed 
by General Primrose, and from this list and that which follows, 
the strength of the garrison when relieved can be made out : — 


Corps. 

British. 

Native. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Divisional Staff 

6 



Cavalry Brigade Staff 

3 

— 

— 

1st Brigade Staff 

2 

— 



2nd Brigade Staff 

2 

— 

— 

E-B, Koyal Horse Artillery 

6 

139 

— 

0-2, Eoyal Artillery 

5 

135 


5-li, Eoyal Artillery 

e 3 

9J 


2-7tli Fusiliers ... 

13 

376 

— 

66tli Eegiment 

11 

229 


1st Grenadiers Native Infantry 

3 

— 

152 

4tli Eifles Native Infantry 

4 

— 

335 

19tli Native Infantry 

6 

_ 
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2Sth Native Infantry 

3 i 

— 

400 

No. 2 Company Sappers 

1 i 

m * 

38 

Poona Horse 

4 1 

— 

125 

3rd Scind Horse ... 

4 1 

— 

410 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry 

5 "1 

— 

218 

Total 

81 

i 

971 : 

2,186 


The total strength of this force of Bombay troops amounted to 
a little over 3,220, with fourteen guns, vk., four 40-pounders, 
four 9-poiinder Horse Artillery, and six 9-pounder field-gpns. 
There were left in garrison in the citadel and guarding the city 
the following troops : — 

2-7th Fusiliers — two officers, 132 men ; 66th Eegiment — two 
officers, 146 men ; 1st Grenadiers — one officer, 152 men; and 
30th Native Infantry (Jacob’s Pdfles) — three officers and 380 
men; or a total of 768 officers and men. 


Our troops breakfasted at eight o’clock, and an hour later they 
were ready for the hard day’s work before them. Sir F. Eoberts 
moved his ‘head-quarters to Karez Hill, Eahim Dil Khan’s house 
being allotted for the day to General Primrose and his Staff. Cap- 
tain Sfcraton had established heliographic stations at various points, 
linking the force together wherever it should move, the three chief 
stations being onKarez Hill, the roof of Eahim Dil Khan’s house, 
and on a spur commanding the Herat Koad above the village of 
Ghikina, near old Candahar. 

The enemy had been firing intermittently both from the Baba 
Wali Kotal and the Gundigan direction from daybreak, and it 
lodged as if they were full of fight and not inclined to shirk Join- 
ing issue with us. Our original plan had to be somewhat modi- 
fied owing to Ayub Khan or his generalissimo, the Naib Hafizulla, 
having pushed their men round to the southern face of the Pir 
Paimal Eidge. Gundigan had been occupied during the night, 
and the order that Gough’s cavalry with the four guns of E-B, 
E.H.A. (escorted by two companies of the 7th Fusiliers and four 
companies of the 28th Bombay Native Infantry), should form up 
on the low hill above the village could not be carried out. The 
movement was attempted, but it was at once seen that the place must 
be cleared by our infantry before cavalry could hope to get past. The 
movements of the cavalry on our left, which were to have been 
simultaneous with those of the two attacking brigades, were there- 
fore delayed, General Gough having to take his brigade some 
eight miles round before he could strike the Argandab Eiver. 
This was one forced modification of our plans, and a second was 
that the village of Mullah Sahibdad, on a low mound between 
Karez Hill and the Pir Paimal Eidge, had to be taken first by 
General Macpherson’s Brigade, as some hundreds of Afghans had 
established themselves in it after nightfall the previous day. But 
all this v(as known long before General Eoberts moved to Karez 
Hill, and preparations were made accordingly. General Eoss had 
command of the infantry attack, and directed General Macphersoii’s 
Brigade to move forward through the gap between the Picquet 
and Karez Hills, clear the village of Mullah Sahibdad in their left 
front, and then pass on under the Pir Paimal Eidge, w^orking their 
way between the canals along the lower slopes. General Baker 
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Our tx’oops breakfasted at eigM o’clock, and an bonr later they 
were ready for the hard day’s work before them* Sir F, Roberts 
moved his 'head-quarters to Kaim Hill, Eahim Dil Khan’s house 
being allotted for the day to General Primrose and his Staff. Cap- 
tain Straton had established heliographic stations at various points, 
linking the force together wherever it should move, the three chief 
stations being on Karez Hill, the roof of Eahim Dil Khan’s house, 
and on a spur commanding the Herat Road above the village of 
Ghilzina, near old Candahar. 

The enemy had been firing intermittently both from the Baba 
Wali Kotal and the Gundigan direction from daybreak, and it 
looted as if they were full of fight and not inclined to shirk join- 
ing issue with us. Our original plan had to be somewhat modi- 
fied owing to Ayub Khan or his generalissimo, the Naib Hafiziilla, 
having pushed their men round to the southern face of the Pir 
Paimal Ridge. Gundigan had been occupied during the night, 
and the order that Gough’s cavalry with the four guns of E-B, 
R.H.A. (escorted by two companies of the 7th Fusiliers and four 
companies of the 28 th Bombay Native Infantry), should form up 
on the low hill above the village could not be carried out. The 
movement was attempted, but it was at once seen that the place must 
be cleared by our infantry before cavalry could hope to get past. The 
movements of the cavalry on our left, which were to have been 
simultaneous with those of the two attacking brigades, were there- 
fore delayed, General Gough having to take his brigade some 
eight miles round before he could strike the Argandab River. 
This was one forced modification of our plans, and a second was 
that the village of Mullah Sahibdad, on a low mound betw^een 
JKarez Hill and the Pir Paimal Ridge, had to be taken first by 
General Macpherson’s Brigade, as some hundreds of Afghans had 
established themselves in it after nightfall the previous clay. But 
all this -^as known long before General Roberts moved to Karez 
Hill, and preparations were made accordingly* General Ross had 
command of the infantry attack, and directed General Macplierson’s 
Brigade to move forward through the gap between the Picquet 
and Karez Hills, clear the village of Mullah Sahibclacl in their left 
front, and then pass on under the Pir Paimal Ridge, xvorking their 
way between the canals along the lower slopes. General Baker 
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was ordered to take his brigade out to the left of Karez Hill, 
skirmish through the orchards, clear Gundigan village, and all 
the enclosures about it, and join hands with the 1st Brigade in 
the final movement round the Pir Paimal Eidge. Macpherson’s 
Brigade was to be the brigade of direction, as it w^as moving 011 
an inner line, and would probably first reach the Pir Paimal 
village on the northern slope of the ridge, to capture which would 
ensure the Baba Wali Kotal being taken in reverse. The action 
commenced soon after nine o’clock by our demonstration against 
that Kotal. In Kalacha-i-Haidar, near our old cavalry lines and 
some 2,200 yards from the Baba Wali Kotal, Brigadier-General 
Burrows had in position four 40-pounder breech-loading Arm- 
strong guns, with four companies of the 7th Fusiliers, the 4th 
and 19th Bombay Infantry, and some Sappers. Six guns^of C-2, 
E.A., were also in position at the Childukhteran village, between 
Karez and the Picquet Hills.. Brigadier- General Daubeny, with 
four companies of the 66th Foot and four companies of the 28th 
Bombay Infantry, was holding a line between Chilzina on the left 
and Picquet Hill on the right ; th^ latter hill being crowned"^by 
two companies of the 1st Grenadiers. Further away on the right 
Brigadier-General Nuttall was watching both the Baba Wali and 
Murcha Kotals with the 3rd Scind Horse, 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, and the head-quarters of the Poona Horse. This made 
a good display of force on our right, and at 9’15 a.m. precisely 
the 40-pounders began a vigorous cannonade of the Baba Wali 
Kotal. The shells seemed to burst with great .accuracy, but the 
three guns of the enemy in position there answered bravely 
enough, the shells showing that two breech-loading Armstrong 
9-ponnders and one of our own Horse Artillery guns were 
mounted in the Pass. There was much stir and excitement 
among such of the enemy as could be seen on the hills, but this 
■was greatly increased, when the guns of C-2 began shelling the 
village of Mullah Sahibdad. Bullets from Martini and Snider 
rifles could be heard singing overhead, as if the Afghan marksmen 
tried long shots in the direction of the battery ; but the enemy in 
the village kept w^ell under cover, and when six guns of the screw 
battery also opened upon the houses from ^’ust in front of the 
Karez Hill, the shelling was so continuous that no one dared show 
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himself beyond the walls. Under cover of this fire General Boss 
began the infantry movement. General Macpherson moved the 
2nd Ghoorkas and 92nd Highlanders out to the right and front of 
the village, the 23rd' Pioneers (who had furnished an escort to the 
screw-guns), and the 24th Punjabees following the leading regiments 
as supports. At the same time General Baker got his brigade 
into motion and entered the orchards and enclosures which shut 
him out from Gundigan. 

To follow the movements of General Macpherson’ s Brigade first : 
the 92nd and 2nd Ghoorkas had orders to rush ” the village 
without a halt, and they carried out their orders to perfection. 
It was the turn of the Ghoorkas to lead the brigade, and they 
were first out into the open, skirmishing rapidly forward under 
Colonel^ Battye and going straight for the southern front of the 
village. The 92nd under Colonel Parker worked round to the 
right, never pausing and doing hut little in the way of returning 
the enemy's fire, which now became very rapid, the Afghans 
appearing on the roofs of the houses and lining every available 
%v£L C-2 and'-6-8 batteries renewed their shelling over the heads 
of our men, and this had a good moral effect, as the roofs of the 
houses were sw^ept by shrapnel. . At half-past ten the village had 
been carried at the point of the bayonet, the Ghoorkas, having the 
shortest distance to covei*, entering first from the Karez Hill side, 
while the 92nd rushed in from the opposite side. A stubborn 
resistance was offered to their advance, the 92nd losing several 
men killed and wounded ; among the latter being Lieutenants 
Menzies and Stewart, Lieutenant-Colonel Battye of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas w^as slightly wounded on the right shoulder, but he 
continued to load his men. The village was full of ghazis, who 
sold their lives dearly, many shutting themselves up in under- 
ground chambers and firing upon our men as they passed. Some 
200 Aighans were killed in this village alone. Lieutenant 
Menzies had a narrow escape. After he had been •wounded he was 
placed in an empty room, for the sake of shade and comfort, wiien 
a ghazi, hidden in an inner room, rushed out, cut down one of the 
guard, and slashed Menzies over the head and back. The fanatic 
•was killed before he could do any further mischief. C-2 and 6-8 
batteries advanced when the village had been taken, and were 
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soon again in action, firing at the lower slopes of the ridge and 
into such bodies of Afghans as could be seen in the enclosures in 
front. So many men remained hidden in the Tillage that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Battye remained with some of the Ghoorkas to 
clear them out ; and two low hills north of the Tillage had also to 
be cleared by part of the brigade, as the enemy, scattered about, 
occupied them in considerable numbers. But the main advance 
could not be delayed for these considerations, and the 92nd and 
two companies of the 2nd Ghoorkas (under Major Becher), with 
the 2Srd Pioneers and 24th Punjab Native Infantry in support, 
disregarding a few shells from the Baba Wali Kotal, moved 
towards the south-western end of the ridge above them. They 
soon became involved in dry water-cuts, orchards, and enclosures, 
every yard of which had to be sidrmished througli, while a smart fire 
w^as poured down upon them from the crest of the ridge where the 
enemy mustered in force. General Macpherson told off picked 
marksmen to keep down this fire from above, and their steady 
shooting checked it to a great extent. Leaving Major White wdth 
the leading companies of the 92nd »and Major Bucher wdth iiis 
Ghoorkas to continue their hard fight round the corner of the ridge, 

I must turn now to the 2nd Brigade, which had penetrated into 
the maze of walls, trees and w^ater-cuts on the left of General 
Macpherson’ s line of advance. 

General Baker, upon moving out to the left of the Karez Hill, 
had, in his first line, the 72nd Highlanders, under Colonel Brown- 
low, and the 2nd Sikhs, the latter being on the right. In the 
next line, in immediate support, w'ere the 5th Ghoorkas (in rear 
of the 72nd), No. 2 Mountain Battery, and the 8rd Sikhs (in rear 
of the 2nd Sikhs), with the 2nd Beluchis in reserve and escorting ' 
the Field Hospital. I have indicated the work which lay in front 
of the brigade, which had to work its way through walled orchards 
and gardens, -where it was difficult to keep touch, and where at 
times the men could only see a few yards on either hand. But 
the work was done splendidly, the order of the day being to keep 
moving, and when once engaged to go steadily onward until the 
ridge should be turned. The right wing of the 72nd Highlanders, 
under Major Stockwell, carried orchard aft-sr orchard; but one 
check occurred where Captain Frome’s company, resting for a 
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moment in a dry watercourse, was subjected to a terrible enfilad- 
ing fire from a loopboled wall wliicli the 2nd Sikhs were trying to 
turn on the right. Captain Frome and several men were shot 
down, and just when the fire was hottest Colonel Brownlow came 
up. He was on foot, and had just entered the watercourse, and 
was ordering a rush forward to be made when he was struck in 
the neck by a bullet and mortally wounded. He was dragged a 
little under cover, but died in a few minutes. His second in 
command, Major Stockwell, hearing of his death, hurried to the 
watercourse where Captain Frome’s men were lying under such 
shelter as they could get, and forming them up round a protecting 
elbow of the channel made a rush at the wall. Once under the 
loopholes, the men were safe; and the defenders of the wall 
heginnipg to waver, the Highlanders placed the muzzles of their 
rifles through the loopholes from outside and poured a few volleys 
into the enclosure, completely demoralizing such of the enemy as 
remained. From this isolated struggle, which cost the 72nd so 
dear, an idea of the severity of the fighting may be formed. The 
ii|lit wing of the 72nd and., the 2nd Sikhs were forced by the 
enemy’s tactics to cover so much ground to the right that they 
left Gundigan on their left rear^ but the left wing of the High- 
landers under Major Guinness, and the 5th Ghoorkas, under 
Captain FitzHugh, cleared it with ease ; so shaken were the men 
left to defend it by seeing their fellows running from the orchards 
beyond. General Baker’s right had cleared the densest part of 
the gardens a short distance in advance of the 92nd on the right, 
but no sooner did they come a little into the open than the masses 
of the enemy in front tried to ^^rush” them ; while three guns 
in position at the foot of a high hill, Kharoti Ridge, north of the 
Kr Paimal Ridge, opened fire upon them. Some of the ghazis 
actually charged into the ranks of the 2nd Sikhs, but could make 
no impression. The 72nd, seeing a large body of men preparing 
for a rush, fixed bayonets and charged out, completely dispersing 
the armed mob in front of them. One ghazi, more resolute than 
the rest, was shot by a sergeant at five yards’ distance. Cap- 
tain Murray had just given the word to charge and had leaped out 
of a ditch with his men when he was struck in the shoulder by a 
bullet fired from the ridge and severely wounded. 
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The 92ncl Highlanders and Major Becher’s Ghoorkas were now 
in alignment with the right of General Baker’s Brigade, and the 
time had come for the final rush round the ridge. The enemy's 
right rested on the’ northern slope of Pir Paimal Eidge and ex- 
tended across a basin (it can scarcely be called a kotal) betw^een that 
ridge and the high Kharoti hill to the nOrth already referred to; 
Behind the northern hill the large canals and watercourses from 
the Argandab Ptiver run, the ri¥er itself being a few hundred yards 
beyond the series of channels. It was in this basin that Ayub’s 
army made its final stand. It had no real entrenchments to line, 
but a deep water- cut 12 feet broad, with banks 2 or 3 feet high 
and with cultivated fields in front, served as an excellent defen-ce. 
The banks had been ingeniously loopholed for rifle-fire. There 
were two camps of twenty or thirty tents each in rear of this 
channel. The first was w^ell away to General Baker’s left under 
the northern hill, and in it were three guns ; the second was in the 
middle of the basin and had two guns in position. The village 
of Pir Paimal w'as on the slope some distance to the left front of 
the second camp and right in the path of Macpherson’s Brigade. 
The latter w^ere moving in an inner bircle close uiider the ridge, 
while General Baker’s troops had to work well round to the left 
so as to close with the guns undeP the northern hill and block all 
escape from the basin in that direction. 

The action from this point can best be understood by following 
the movements of the 92nd Highlanders and 2nd Ghoorkas. 
They rounded the south-western face of the Pir Paimal Eidge, 
and succeeded in capturing the village of that flame by a series 
of “ rushes ” and by turning the walls on the right. Major White, 
with the leading companies of his regiment, then found himself , 
face to face with some thousands of men who seemed determined 
to make a final stand about their two guns in the basin. The 
plan of our attack was for the two brigades to sweep steadily up 
the basin in line ; but General Macpherson saw that as he had 
advanced so far, and there was a tendency among the enemy to 
surge forward in overwhelming numbers, there was nothing for it 
but to continue his advance. • Whenever the 92nd and Ghoorkas 
halted and tried volley-firing, the enemy ceased to retire and 
began skirmishing back to the places from which they had been 
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clriven. Tlie 23rd Pioneers Iiacl also worked up on tke left to aid 
the Highlanders, and Major White got his men together for a 
charge. The enemy had tried, by turning the water into another 
and a dry channel, to check our advance ; but this was a complete 
mistake. Our men were faint from thirst, and they welcomed the 
water as giving new life "and strength. Major White rode along 
the front of the watercourse in which the Highlanders were lying 
under cover and called out to them: ‘'^Highlanders, will you 
follow me if I give you a lead for those guns ? ’’ There was but 
one answer — a ringing cheer, and the next moment the men were 
rushing across the open ground led by the pipers, playing the 
SUgcvn, while Major White rode serenely on in front drawing 
upon himself a terrific fire. The guns were in rear of a water- 
course with high banks, and sheltered by this the Afghans fired 
rapidly '"and well. A small building protected their right, and 
some 300 or 400 riflemen lying on the slopes of the Pir Paimal 
Hill poured in a heavy cross-fire upon the 92nd. But the High- 
landers were not to be checked, and though upwards of forty men 
of^the leading companies fell, killed or wounded, they carried the 
guns at the point of the bayonet. Major White leaped into the 
watercourse some yards ahead of his men and found that his horse 
could not climb up the steep bahk. He therefore remained quietly 
watching the enemy firing almost into his face, one Afghan 
deliberately aiming at his head at a few yards’ distance. This 
man and some ghazis were killed where they stood, Major White 
getting his horse out of the djtch just as the Highlanders jumped 
into the wuter. The artillerymen had deserted their guns some 
time before, and had left both pieces double-shotted. A story, 
- whiclx is well found if it be not true, is told of a Ghoorka, who 
had attached himself all day to the Highlanders. He managed to 
reach one of the guns first, and leaping up on it he waved his 
cap and cried in Hindustani: — This gun belongs to w?/ regi- 
ment — 2nd Ghoorkas ! Prince of Wales’s ! ” Then he thrust his 
down the muzzle, in order that there might be no dispute 
as to future ownership. The brilliant charge of the 92nd, ably 
seconded by Major Becher and his two companies of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas, with the 28rd Pioneers rushing up in support, was one 
of the leading incidents of the day, the rapidity of the whole 
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affair being almost as startling to General Eoberts and General 
Boss as it must have been to the enemy. ^ The mass of men, 
said variously to have numbered from 8,000 to 10,000, who had 
gathered in the orchards and been driven into the basin and 
towards the rear of the Baba Wali Kotal, were hopelessly 'broken 
by the steady w^ave of men which swept them backward. General 
Baker’s brigade harried them whenever they tried to cling to 
cover in the lower watercourses, and the 92nd were driven like a 
vredge between them and the slopes of the ridge, smashing into 
their midst when they tried to rally at the two guns, and utterly 
breaking what little cohesion they still possessed. The first stream 
of the fugitives poured out from the orchards, and made for the 
Argandab in the direction of Eokaran, many of them falling into the 
hands of our cavalry ; the next stream poured back into Ayub’s » 
camp, carrying the news of the defeat, and attracting ^^to them 
the escort of the guns on the Baba Wali Kotal. The last two shots 
fired by these guns were in the direction of Karez Hill ; the 
first, pitched three hundred yards short of where General Eoberts 
was sitting on the crest of the ridge, did not burst, while the 
second w’'ent whizzing overhead farmto the gardens beyond, The 
screw-guns of 6-8 battery fired a few parting rounds ai: the fugi- 
tives making for Mazra, and then Macpherson halted his brigade 
and formed up his regiments at the foot of the northern slope 
of the Pir Paimal Eidge. General Baker had called a halt soma 
time before, any serious firing directed against his fighting line 
having ceased when the orchards had been cleared, and the line 
had swung round to make the turning movement round the ridge, 
Nearly all the enemy, so far dealt ^?ith, had been irregulars, and 
the bayonet charge of the 72nd had checked whatever latent 
ghazi-ism there might be among them. During the halt the 
fighting line of the 2nd Brigade was reformed as follows : — 5th 
Ghoorkas on the left, 3rd Sikhs in centre, and 2nd Beluchis on 
the right. The 72nd and 2nd Sikhs, with Swinley’s Mountain 
Battery, were in rear, replenishing their ammunition pouches. In 
this new order the 2nd Brigade advanced at about 11*45, and as 
they came into the open between the two ridges, a half battalion 

* Major White was recommended for the Victoria Cross for his gallantry on this 
occasion. ^ 
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of the 3rcl Sikhs, under Colonel Money, moved off to the left to 
hold the point of the northern hill overlooking the Argandab 
River. The three guns and the twenty or thirty deserted tents in 
the advanced camp at the foot of this hill fell into the hands of 
Colonel* Money, whose later movements I will refer to presently. 
The rest of ifhe Brigade changed direction to the right, and 
marched up the basin, the 72nd taking the place of the 5th 
Ghoorkas in the first line. Only stray shots were fired by ghazis, 
who had perched themselves on the hills. The action was really 
at an end. General Ross had joined the advanced infantry 
brigades, and General Roberts was also coming round the ridge 
with General Macgregor’s reserve brigade, A spur running down 
from the hill on the left flank of the Pir Paimal basin hid Mazra 
from view; but as the leading troops of General Baker’s Brigade 
passed over this spur, they saw a mile before them Ayub’s chief 
camp, with all the tents standing in regular rows. Fugitives 
^vere rushing out of the camp, and 200 or 300 cavalry were 
moving off among the trees beyond. The 72nd Highlanders and 
2nd Beluchis reached the camp a little before one o’clock, the 3rd 
SikSs (half battalion) close at their heels, while General Macpher- 
son also moved his brigade leisurely forward in the same direc- 
tion. The 72nd advanced a milorbeyond Mazra village, and fired 
dropping shots at such runaways as were still within range. But 
the powers of flight of an Afghan are marvellous, and as no 
cavalry were at hand most of the enemy made good their escape. 
Colonel Money, with his half battalion of 3rd Sikhs, had found 
that beyond the point he was sent to occupy was another hill, 
giving a more commanding position. He pushed on with some 
150 men to this point, and to his surprise looked straight down 
over the village of Baba Wali into Mazra and the enemy’s camp. 
At that time it was packed with men, and he sent back word to 
General Baker asking for reinforcements, as he could not venture 
upon an attack with his handful of Sikhs. It was too late 
for any regiments to be re-directed, and Colonel Money had to 
watch with much chagrin the flight of the Afghans led by a 
large number of cavalry, probably Kizilbashes. However, he 
came upon five guns, including a 24-pounder howitzer, placed 
on the slopes of the ^ hill near Baba Wali village, so that his 
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half battalion held eight pieces in their possession. l^Tien 
General Eoberts and his Staff rode through Mazra in advance of 
Macgregor’s Brigade the rent of Ayiib's army was complete, and 
nothing remained but the cavalry pursuit. In four hours our 
force had scattered the hitherto victorious Afghan army," driving 
them from a position they had chosen deliberately, and with a full 
knowledge of our strength, and capturing their camp as it stood, 
as well as thirty-one guns and two of our own Horse Artillery 
9-pounders. No more brilliant ending of the rapid march from 
Cabul could have been wished, and the vindication of our military 
prestige is now full and complete. Lieutenant Maclaine was found 
to have been murdered by his guards, and this incident lias.^m- 
bittered every man’s hatred of the Afghans. That the Afghans 
did not anticipate defeat is proved by the appearance of their 
camp ; not a tent was struck, not a saddle-bag carried erway ; all 
the rude equipage of a half-barbarous army was left at our mercy 
— the meat in the cooking pots, the bread half-kneaded in the 
earthen vessels, the bazaar with its ^/zee-pots, dried fruits, flour 
and corn— just as it had been deserted when the noise of battle 
rolled up from Pir Paimal. 

But to describe these matters more in detail : When our troops 
found themselves in rear of the Baba Wali Kotal with the 
enemy’s deserted camp lying before them, all opposition w'as at an 
end, and our work was to collect the guns which had been aban- 
doned on our approach, and to examine the contents of Ayub’s 
tents, I had lingered to discuss the fight ,with Captain Darvall, 
ill command of a company of the 92nd Highlanders, guarding 
the guns White had captured, so that the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
had passed on when I rode up the road to Mazra. General Mac?? 
gregor was following with the 3rd Brigade ; but by this time w-e 
all knew that the stories furnished by our spies, relating to an 
entrenched camp and a defensive position, arranged omthe prin- 
ciples of European engineering, were fables. The 3rd Brigade were 
balked of their fight — for the 60th Eifles and the regiments 
brigaded with them were to have assisted in the final attack upon 
Mazra, if Ayub had taken up a second position. Scattered on the 
open stony road and on the hill slopes were bodies of men killed 
by our volleys wLen the Afghan retreat Fegan. There seemed 
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few dead men, but the nullahs and watereonrses could have 
told their own story; for within their sheltering banks were 
dying clusters of white-clad peasants who had been foremost in 
the ranks all day. If the cowardly regulars in Ayub’s army had 
fought side by side with these men, our losses must have been 
much heavier ;* but they deft the ghazi-led mob to bear the brunt 
of the attack, and took to flight when the Pir Paimal Ridge was 
turned. The most desperate spirits seemed to have been killed, 
for in the pouches of several men whose rude waistbelts I esamined 
there was not a single cartridge left. The rifles of such as were 
armed with Martinis, Sniders, or Enfields, were taken by our 
soldiers as trophies ; while matchlocks ov jhemils were broken to 
pieces and cast away. One man killed was completely equipped in 
the uniform of the 66th Regiment, and had with him a Martini rifle 
and bay(»net. A number of men, trying to preserve some form of 
order in their retirement, were clad in khaki, and at a distance 
were actually mistaken by one of our own officers for the 28rd 
Pioneers. As they got out of range very quickly we could not 
secj^re one of their number as a specimen. Of the 50 or 100 
bodies which I foyself passed at close quarters, I only saw some 
three or four men in what might be called uniform. These had on 
dark-coloured jackets, and turbans surmounted by small yellow 
pompons, such as were worn long ago in European armies. There 
were also men ghot down with stray portions of Indian uniform 
upon them, but they were plainly peasants or villagers who had 
joined Ayub after his great success. It is said that Maiwand was 
won for him by ghazis, or by a mob of rudely-armed ryots led by 
those fanatics; and one certainly saw much to confirm the 
idea that the strength of an Afghan army lies in its irregulars. 
The defenders of the Mullah Sahibdad village, the men who tried 
to rush ” the advanced companies of the 72nd in the orchards, 
the massr which finally was broken up by the 92nd at the two 
guns — ail these were white-clothed peasants, each fighting for 
his own band, and fighting right well too. They were seen to 
kneel down, take deliberate aim at our ranks, and fire withoiit any 
sign of hurry : having fired they rose to their feet, retiring at a 
walk and re-loading their muzzle-loaders coolly and calmly. It 
was these undrilled units in AyuVs force wffio gave us most 
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troiiHe, and who were killed as they fell hack before onr steady 
adyance.'' 

The bodies of the enemy’s killed ceased almost entirely as soon 
as the spur running out from the northern hill aboYe the Baba 
Wali village on our left was passed. This spur had sheltered 
them from our bullets, and the shrapnel from our 40-pounders 
would scarcely reach them beyond it. The road to the Masra 
camp, from this spur, was at first strewn with the accoutre- 
ments which the Afghans had thrown away in their flight. 
Thus packets of Martini and Snider cartridges were come upon, 
with stray powder-flasks and ball-bags, the flight having become 
a rout as our brigades pushed up the Pir Paimal basin. 

A few hundred yards nearer the camp wm^e the guns which had 
been withdrawn from the basin itself. They had been left by ^ 
the artillerymen just as they had come out of action r here and 
there a bag of powder lay near the muzzle, as if a gunner more 
stanch than his fellows had tried to load his piece for a farewell 
shot ; wdiile the caissons w^ere full of live shell. The traces lay 
stretched out along the road where they had been dropped ^when 
the horses were taken out, and'^e could imagine the gunners 
mounting and riding off before our cavalry pursuit" began. We 
were delighted to see one of oui own Horse Artillery guns standing 
on the road none the w^orse for its captivity, and word was sent 
back for a team to remove it to the rear. The^ other 9-pounder 
lost at Maiwand was, as conjectured, in position on the Baba Wali 
Kotal. More accoutrements and packets of ammunition were 
found scattered near the first line of tents, tad once within the 
camp, we could see how hasty had been the flight, and how little 
the enemy had expected a crushing reverse in a few hours. Qur 
reconnaissance of the 31st seems to have been fatal to them ; they * 
looked upon it as a first success for their own arms, and had 
consequently made no preparations for securing an orderly retreat. 
Their camp was pitched in a very orderly way, the tents being 
arranged in streets with their front looking tow^ards Candahar. 
The rows of tents stretched away fully half a mile in rear until 
the small village of Mazra -was reached. Ayub’s tent, one of 
the kind in which we usually hold durbars, and large enough to 
have accommodated all the princes of the^arakzai family, was on 
the right of the camp near the canal which carries water to Can- 
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dahar. A lianclsome carpet still covered half the fiooi% and when 
the Belnchis first entered it there were, I believe, many evidences 
of recent occupancy. Within a few yards of it was a small tent 
with a small enclosure formed by upright canvas walls — the zenana, 
in fact, wherein the Cabul ladies with Plashim Khan had lived. 
Ayub himself was said to*' have had only one Kizilbash concu- 
bine with him. In this tent there was a small circle of carpet 
round the central pole, the remainder having been cut away, 
probably when the order to take to flight was given. Another 
tent near Ayub’s had been used as a dispensary, and was full of 
native drugs and of the hospital stores lost by G-eneral 
Burrows. Some of our native doctors were busy in removing 
such medicines as were still of value. Poor Maclaine’s tent w^as 
* forty or fifty yards away on the bank of the canal. In every one of 
the common tents it seemed that some ten or twelve men had 
been tenants, and the strength of the regular regiments must have 
been very considerable. Eude screens of branches and boughs of 
^ trees had also been raised about the village, no doubt by the host 
of irregulars swarming in the camp. 

An examination of a few of the tents showed a vast amount of 
rubbish, in the shape of clothes, bedding, cooking vessels, horse- 
gear, and miscellaneous equipage, %ith valuable stores of English 
ammunition. Dried figs, grapes, melons, flour, were scattered 
about, and in saddle-bags and wallets were all kinds of ^‘'portable 
property ’’ more or less valueless. One bag which I saw ransacked 
by a kaliar, contained a packet of Persian books, carefully wrapped 
in half a dozen covm^s of cloth ; a store of raisins and a bag of 
flour ; a silk pugree ; a change of white clothing ; a bridle and 
stirrups ; a purse with a score of copper-pieces in it ; a pistol and 
^ 100 Enfield cartridges. The ammunition found in the tents must 
have amounted to many thousands of rounds. Each man seemed 
to sleep with packets of Martini and Snider cartridges at his side, 
'ivhile the packets made up for Enfields were in heaps in odd 
corners. One large tent, which had evidently served as the 
magazine, w^as filled to the roof with bags of powder and 
boxes of our breech-loading cartridges. How many rounds we 
lost on July 27 th I do not know, but we have retaken large 
quantities, while some of our regiments filled up their pouches 
while in the camp. Brass helmets, kettle-drums> some of the 
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band instruments lost by the 66tb, bugles, gold and silver laced 

S its, were among our loot, and some boxes of Cabuli rupees were 
0 found. But important above all were the thirty-one guns and 
our two Eoyal Horse Artillery 9-pounders : the loss of iJiese will 
break Ayub’s prestige, for when he retons a fugitive to Herat 
the citizens’ first question will be concerning the artillery he took 
with him to batter down the walls of Candahar. 

I returned to our camp behind Karez Hill by way of the Baba 
Wali Kotal, and found Ayub’s guns still in position on the plat- 
form whence they had fired upon us. He himself had viewed 
the capture of the village of Mullah Sahibdad from this point. 
Here considerable engineering skill had been shown : sloping 
roads had been cut, up w^hich the guns could easily be taken, and 
a natural line of rocks had been well utilized as a screen for' the 
pieces placed in position. There were no embrasures or gunpits, but 
the guns were placed so that having been fired over a wall of rocks 
4 or 5 feet broad, they might then be withdrawn a few yards below, 
reloaded and run up again to answ^er our fire. Our 40-pounders 
had of course made no impression upon the rack, although the 
shells had pitched upon the wall itself. The gunners could rest 
in perfect safety when not firing, as a space had been cleared 
below the rocks and the hill sloped sharply downw^ards. The 
narrow road over the Kotal was to the right of the guns, with 
rocks overhanging it on either side : it had no^u been interfered 
with, the enemy knowing that such a converging fire could be 
brought to bear upon it that it could scarcely be forced. There 
was a higher position above w^here the 9-pounders and the two 
Armstrongs were posted, and here a 7-pounder mountain gun 
w^as found. There was splendid cover for infantry lining the rocks 
and this had been improved wherever practicable. So strong 
indeed had the Kotal been made, and so clear of all obstacles w^as the 
slope below — a natural glacis — that to have attacked ill this direc- 
tion would have been to court heavy loss, if not a disastrous repulse. 

Two sad incidents marred the success of the day : the death 
of Captain Straton and the murder of Lieutenant Maclaine, who 
had been a prisoner in xiyub’s hands since the eventful 27th of 
July. Colonel Brownlow and Captain E^rome died gallantly in 
action, and though w^e sorrow for the loss of these brave men, 
there is the consolation that they were at the head of their regi- 
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meiits and in the fore-front of the battle. But Captain Straton’s 
death occurred at a moment when all seemed over, when we had bu^^ 

. ■ -f 

to count our losses and collect our spoils. ‘When General 
had joine-d Macpherson’s Brigade, halted in rear of the Pir Paimal 
Eidge, the shellrS from our 40-pounders w^ere still coming over the 
Baba Wali Kotal, endangering the safety of any troops pushing 
on towards Mazra. It was, of course, all-important to stop this 
shelling of the Eotal, now virtually in our hands, and the easiest 
way was to send a party of signallers up the hillside to the right 
of the Kotal, whence the news of our rapid success could be 
jSashed down below. Captain Straton with two mounted signallers 
■^vas iuth the brigade, and he was ordered to establish a station 
on the ridge above. But as there were a few ghazis lingering 
about, two companies of the 24th P.N.I. were told off to skir- 
mish w’^eirin front of him, and clear the ground. Before they 
could move off, Captain Straton, a man with no sense of personal 
danger, rode slowly up the slope with his two signallers. He 
had not gone more than 50 or 60 yards from Generals Boss and 
Mac^erson whe];^ a shot was^heard and Captain Straton fell 
from his horse. A dark figure was then seen to rise from a dip 
in the ground, fix a bayonet on his rifle and rush forward. The 
two signallers, men of the 72nd Highlanders, had dismounted by 
this time, and they fired at 40 yards’ distance, bringing the Afghan 
dowm. His bayohet had passed through Captain Straton’ s coat 
hut had not touched the body. The man w^as hayonetted as he 
tried to rise. It was di&overed that he had already been severely 
wwinded and could not have hoped to escape ; he was not clad in 
the orthodox white of a true ghazi, blit had on a sort of blue 
uniform, which seemed to indicate that he was a regular soldier 
whose fanaticism had prompted him to shoot the first officer who 
passed him. The bullet from his rifle had passed through Straton’s 
heart. The"" decease of Cajitain Straton is a great loss to the force ; the 
perfect wayin which he had controlled the signalling was universally 
recognized. He never spared himself when hard work had to be 
done, and the solcliei^s under bim shared his enthusiasm. General 
Eoberts always relied implicitly on him, both on the march and 
in action, for he knew that if it were possible for heliograpMng 
to be done, Captain Straton would have his men in position and 
his instruments at work. The 22nd Eegiment have lost as good 
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a soldier as ever wore sword, and there is a gax^ in Sir Frederick 
Ifeberts’s Staff which he will find hard to fill. The second inci- 
d^t is yet again on different lines, for the murder of Lieutenant 
Maclaine is full of horror. As Sir Frederick Eoberts rode into 
Ayub’s camj} word was brought by some native soldiers, belonging 
to Jacob’s Eifles and the 1st Grenadiers, who had been prisoners 
with Maclaine, that his body was lying near Ayub’s tent. Major 
Euan Smith was sent down to test the truth of the story, and 
found the sepoys had spoken only too truly. Poor Maclaine, with 
his throat cut deeply across, was lying some short distance from 
the tent in which he had been confined, about 40 yards from 
Ayub’s own tent. The story told by the sepoys is that AyuK fled 
at eleven o’clock with the Cabiil sirdars, leaving his prisoners in 
charge of their guard, with no instructions beyond a verbal order 
that they were not to be killed. Some hour or more after this 
the guard rushed into the tents where Maclaine and six other 
prisoners were kept, and ordered them all out as they were to be 
killed. One sepoy was shot through the head and Maclaine was 
seized by several Afghans, who threw him down ajid cut his tlnoat. 
He was -weak and ill from sickness and bad food, and submitted to 
his fate without a word. Immediately upon this there was a great 
shout that the English were upon the camp and the guard fled 
without touching the five se];)oys remaining. The bitterest rage 
is felt against Ayub, who might, by confiding the officer to the 
Kizilbash cavalry, easily have ensured his safety. For the future 
there can be no question of treating 'with a prince who has thus 
followed the w^orst precedents of Afghan history. He is held 
responsible for Maclaine’s assassination just as much as if he had 
•witnessed it, and our only regret is that the sirdar did not fall 
under the sabres of our cavalry in the pursuit. Maclaine’s body 
■was carried into the Citadel and was buried with military honours 
yesterday morning. 

The cavalry pursuit resulted in some 400 of the enemy being 
killed, while our casualties were trifling, only tw^o officers, Lieute- 
nant Baker, of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant Chamber- 
lain, of the Central India Plorse, being very slightly w^ounded: 
the former got a cut on the hand and the -.latter had his swwd- 
arm bruised a little by the point of a tuhvai\ General Hugh 
Gough, with the 9th Lancers, 8rd Punjab Cavalry, 3rd Bengal 
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GaYalry, and the Central India Horse, cut off groups of fugitives 
who had crossed the Argandab and were maldng for Khakrez ; but 
no large masses of men were encountered. The delay in dot 
being a|^le to cross the Kokaran ford until eleven o'clock, of course 
militated agaipst the pursuit being of the harassing kind it 
would otherwise have assumed. Once the river had been forded 
the cavalry galloped along on three parallel lines, the 9th Lancers 
forming the reserve. The 3rd Punjab Cavalry killed over seventy 
men in one charge alone. General Nuttall, with the 3rd Sciiid 
Horse and 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, also pursued during the 
afternoon, up the Argandab Valley to the east of the river, kill- 
ing 100 stragglers."^ 

Our losses so far as they have been ascertained were, on August 

31^ and September 1st, as follows : — 

' 



British. 

Native. 

Officers. 

Rank and File. 


K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 

K. 

w. 

E-B, Royal Hor.<e Artillery 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

C-2, Royal Artille3,7 ... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

6-8, Royal Artillery 

r- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Staff 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-60th Rides 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

72nd Highlanders ^ 

2 

2 

7 

20 

— 

— 

92nd Highlanders 

— 

2 

14 

66 

— 

— 

3rd Bengal Cavalry 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Sxd Pun ]ab Cavalry ... .y. 

— 

1 

— . 

— 

— 

5 

Central India Horse ... ^ 

— 

1 

— 

, — 

— 

5 

2ncl Ohoorkas 

— 

1 

— 

— 

10 

19 

23rd Pioneers 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

2 

12 

24th Punjab Native Infantry 

— 

— 



1 

10 

2ja.d Sikhs ... ... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3 

23 

3rd Sikhs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

G 

4th Ghoorkas ... 

— 

1 1 

— 

, — 

1 

1 5 

5th Ghoorkas 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

15 th Sikhs 

— , i 

— 

— 

— 

2 

i ■ 4 

25tli Punjab Native Infantry 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

2 

3rd Scind Horse 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

1 

Si'd Bombay Cavalry ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2nd Belucbis ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total... ... ... 

3 

11 

21 

92 

22 

99 


* Six bundred and forty-nine bodies were afterwards buried on tbe Candabar side of 
the Pir Paimal Eidge. The enemy’s total loss must have been about 1 ,200 killed, and a 
large number wounded. 
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This gives a total of killed of all ranks, 46, wounded 202. 
Two followers were killed and fifteen wounded ; twenty horses and 
tlh^^^e mules were killed; twenty-one horses and three mules 
wounded. 

The list of officers killed and wounded is as folloiys : — 


OJicers Killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, commanding 72nd Highlanders. 
Captain Frome, 72nd Highlanders. 

Captain Straton, 2-22nd Foot, Superintendent Army Signal- 
ling. 


Officers Wounded. 


Captain Murray, 72nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Munro, 72nd Highlanders. 
Lieutenant Menzies, 92nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant Stewart, 92nd Highlanders. 

Major Willock, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Baker, 3rd Punjab Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Chamberlain, Centrarindia Horse. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, commanding 2nd Ghoorkas. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Eowcroft, commanding 4th Ghoorkas. 
Major Slater, 2nd Sikhs. 

Lieutenant Chesney, 23rd Pioneers. 


The wounds of the last eight officers are not severe. 

The death of Colonel Brownlow is a terrible loss to the 72nd 
Highlanders, and indeed to the army generally. Brave to a fault, 
he was a model of coolness under fire, and always handled his* 
men with judgment and decision. He was marked for future 
distinction, his tried ability in the field raising him far above his 
peers. His untimely death will be felt most keenly by Iris own 
officers and men, to whom he had greatly endeared himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Caadahar during the Siege — Improvement of the Defences — Sketch Map showing the 
Disposition of the (3-arrison — The Attitude of the Enemy — Their Ban of Attach— 
Dehd-Khwaja Tillage occupied in force by the Afghans — ^The Sortie of August 16th 
— Determined Defence of the Tillage — Eetirement of the Troops— Death of general 
Broohe — The Sortie falsely called a ‘‘Success” — Description of the Afghan 
Siege Works — Engineering Skill shown by the Naib Hahzulla Parallels— The 
Training of Guns upon the Shikarpur Gate— The Afghan Karez Trenches on the 
^South — Attempt to form Breaching Batteries — Explanation of the Engineering 
Skill shown. 

Candahae Cahtonments, %th September, 1880. 

SiE Feedekick Eoeeets’s troops were so soon pushed into action 
after their arrival at Candahar, that the state of the city on the 
31st August and the evidence the enemy had left behind of their 
late uncomfortable closeness to the walls, have been partly for- 
gotten by many of us. When we rode up on the morning of the 
31st there was indeed every ^sign, both within and without the 
walls, that an enemy had been at the gate. Candahar rises out 
of the plain quite abruptly ; "its walls, with their tower-like 
bastions, obtruding themselves upon one’s notice in rather an un- 
sympathetic way. They shut out from view everything that lies 
within them, except the tomb of Ahmed Shah and the tower of 
observation in the citadel. No point of ’vantage enables one to 
examine what the Vails may hide ; not until the gates are passed 
does the character of the city disclose itself. It has been 
^too often described . for me to venture to sketch its two broad 
roads bisecting each other at right angles near the centre of the 
city; its citadel guarded by a deep ditch ; its high walls of a 
breadth -sufficient to make breaching a work of great difficulty even 
to heavy artillery, and its narrow gates, guarded each by flanking 
towers which stand out on either hand of the doorway as if the 
mud- work of the walls had been cut through and folded back 
to admit of entrance being given. It will be sufficient to say 
that the defences had been strengthened during the siege by 
such contrivances as are usually employed to check assaults upon 
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walled towns^ and tliat the gaps and breaks in tlie bastions and 
j)arapet bad been filled in with sand-bags, wbicb still remain in 
al* the roiigb-and-ready state in which they were hastily piled up. 
On August 31st our first -view of Candahar was from net ^’ Deh-i- 
Khwaja, the village against which the sortie of theA6th had been 
directed. We did not, however, enter by the Cabul Gate, on the 
eastern face, but by the Shikarpur Gate facing southwards. 
It was here that the outer defences had been made strongest, 
as the enemy’s attack in force was expected from the group 
of villages lying to the south and south-west, some of the walled 
vineyards and gardens of which were within 300 yards of 
the .south-west bastion and less than a mile from the Shikar- 
pur Gate itself. The temporary bazaar outside this gate, 
established for the benefit of our force marching in from 
Momaiid, was formed amidst the abattis, wire entangle- 
ments, chevatiX'-cle-frise, and broken-down w^alls which cumbered 
the ground and would have impeded the rush of an attacking 
force. The bastions and parapet bristled with sand-bags, over 
which the sentries on guard looked down, no doubt with hearty 
relief as our troops drew up and piled arms preparatory to break- 
fast. And yet there was no enthusiasm shown at our approach : 
not a band turned out to play us in, not a cheer w^’as raised to 
welcome us. Perhaps w^e had been so near for the last few days 
that the novelty of being released from a dangerolis situation had 
passed away from the minds of the garrison ; perhaps — and I am 
afraid this is the more likely explanation — ^the prevailing tone 
among General Primrose’s troops was one still of depression and 
want of heart.” The reaction had not set in, and the disas- 
trous defeat at Mahvand and the sad result of the sortie, wei'S 
still remembered with great vividness. There had been undoubted 
demoralization existing within the walls during the siege, caused 
by that unreasoning dread of an enemy which always afises after 
defeat. How far the demoralization spread only commanding 
officers could really know ; hut it was impossible that the rem- 
nants of a beaten brigade could be brought once more into contact 
with the main body without i)roducing some ill-efiect. Letters 

* On August 3rd Oeneral Primrose informed Colonel Si. JoJan that, acting under the 
advice of Ms brigadiers, lie assumed chief political authority. 


wliicli reached ns after we left Khelat-i-Ghilzai spoke of the 
long faces drawn/’ and the depression of which they were the- 
too Yisible sign. And yet there were over 4,000 effective soldie^', 
British §hd native, under General Primrose’s orders. One panic- 
stricken man nnxy infect a hundred ; one panic-stricken regiment 
an army ; and to judge by'* the stories told by soldiers of the garri- 
son to our own men of the Cabul force, there was a tendency to 
foster the ghazi scare,” and to nurse and nurture it until it 
grew to formidable proportions. Thus our sowars told of the 
terrible Aimak horsemen who fed their horses on raw meat and 
charged with such effect that no one could withstand them ; that 
our ‘t^avalry would wither away before the flame and smoke breathed 
from their horses’ nostrils. Our sepoys, nearly all Sikhs and 
Gheorkas, were so self-confident that they rdade no secret of their 
desire to* meet the much-bepraised ghazi-?ogf ; they were warned 
that they did not know what the local ghazis’ fighting powers 
were, and there was what in Western life would be called ^^head- 
shaking ” at our rapid movement towards the Pir Paimal Eidge 
on &e 31st. We seeined to local wiseacres to be going right into 
the Java's of death, whereas our firm belief was that we were 
rushing into the arms of victory. Our men were impatient to 
wipe out the disgrace which had fallen on our arms. 

To revert to the appearance of the city when we formally 
relieved it : Th& flanking bastions which stud the wall at regular 
intervals are seventy in number. They are really circular towers 
with that part of the «ircumference cut away which looks city- 
wards. *As they were in a wretched state of repair as regarded 
their upper layers of sun-dried mud, there was much to he done 
in building up a new parapet with sand-bags, and their appearance 
is now most uncouth, each tower seeming ^Hop-heavy” and 
suffering from an excrescent growth which may yet be in its in- 
fancy. The south-west bastion, overlooking the Shikarpur village 
wherein the enemy w^ere always swarming, was strengthened 
greatly by these means, embrasures being left through which our 
40-pounders could be trained to the east, west, and south. A 
fantastic appearance was also given to the main walls of the city by 
cutting down the parapet for 18 inches at points equi-distant 
from the bastions, and placing upright sand-bags to fill in the ga.p 
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Eedgali Gate Front, 400 men 
tinder tfce command of Brigadier- 
Genemi Burrows, Lienteaaat- 
Golond ISTiinmo, 28tli 1^.1,, com- 
■maadiag Eedgah. G-ate. After 
lOthi Angnst, Colonel Edwardes, 
Sad K”.!., took command of Front 
under Briga,.dier - General Bur- 
rows, wHli Ma.-Jor Singleton, 2Stk 
N.I., commanding t'lie’ Gate. 

Lengtb, of Front 1,178 jards. 




Cabal Gate Front, 500 mea 
under Brigadier-Genmi Kuttall, 
witk Colonel BaEuenaan, 4fcli 
KJ., commautiisg the Cabul 
Gate, and Colo.nel lUdainwaiing, 
30tii N.I., eomraandlng tbe Dur- 
ranee Gate. 

Length of Front 1,700 yards. 


Herat fjate 
^T^gTavh''B{Sti6% 


Charsco 


1 B^Pr. (hiii 


-.■Tehgraph Station ^ 
Isi Eeserfe 

200 migti 


•I 


To Hhtoaja 9SG gardg 


^I'iel^Offieer of' the Day for the 
City took command in Charsco. 

— f hi 


SKELETOi PLAS OF KAMDAHAS. - 


Herat Gate Front, 500 men 
under command oi‘ Colonel Ed- 
wardes, 2nd N.f., with Major 
Marshall, 4^ H.I., coramanding 
the Herat Gate, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Griffith, 1st N.L, com- 
laaiiding the Topkhana Gate. 
After loth August, Brigadier- 
General Baubeiiy commanded 
this Front, and Major 'Eeady, 


Shikarpoor Gate Front. 40Ci 
men under Brigadier - General 
Brooke, with Major T'reneii, I'jth 
h *1'., m eommand of Shikamoor 
Gate. After Idta Aiigost, Colonel 
Meatheote, I9tb. H.I., commanded 
this Front, and Major Marshall 
4fct 3^.1,, the Gate, 

Length of 1,300 yards. 



BISFOSITIOS O? GUNS. 


Gcns. 

%Pt. M. L. S. Gun, e-2, M.A. 

9^Pt, ditto ditto . 

9-Pr .....ditto ddUo .. 

40- Pr. B. L. B. Gun 

6-Pr, G. B. Gun 

40.Pr. B. Jj. II Gun 

9.Pr. M.L.E. Gmi, M-B., B.M. 

9-Pr, ...ditto clitia 

9-Pt .ditto... ......C’2, M. 

40-Pr. B. L. M. Gun 

9-Pr. M. L. M, Gu«, B-P., E.H. 

9~Pr.. ...... ..dtiio Mitio 

■ 40.Pr. P. L. S. Gun 


'PostnoK. 0»ic2a CcMau. Facb . 

.,iv. B. Bastion ... } 


ion 

rji^aie f 
'■'!on ... ) 


Major Greift .5.-4. 

fJapL Mtotmby Corny. 
5-11, E.A. 


Durmnee Gate. 

..GtihvJ Gate 
..8. E. Ba&iinTu 

. .Smhoj’rpooT 

I S. W. Bmt* 

Gate 

. . .TojJAiana Gate. . I Gmi: Slaie* M>A, 


) N, IF. Bmtim.. 


) Eedijah Gate. 
,..S. W. Bmiion of 
Giiadet 


S. H. Bcutiion 


SUharpoor Oafs 


jRerd) 


(Retd) 


I 


I 


I 
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Precmdions m the City. 

tlms made. Ten riflemen were told off to man each of these gaps, 

^ which were 10 feet in length. The necessity for thus improving 
the parapet was due to the defective system of loopholing in vogue 
among the Afghans. They pierce their walls with narrow slits, 
through which it is impossible to see more than a few s€|uare yards 
of ground below ; and at night not an object can be seen from 
nine-tenths of the loopholes. The eflect of combined breech- 
loading fire would be minimized if rifles had thus to be blindly 
fired into space ; w^hereas by giving men a chance of seeing over 
the •wall and grouping the defenders into tens at fixed points, their 
fire could be always well-aimed and kept well under control. To 
repel, for instance, an attack of 5,000 or 6,000 men led by ghazis 
determined to scale the walls or die in the attempt, fire from the 
ordinary loopholes would have been thrown away, and only the 
cross-fire from the nearest bastions could have told ; biit once the 
defenders could fire at almost any angle, through the ten-feet gaps 
I have described, the ground in front of any given point could be 
swept by continuous volleys. Inside th^ city one could not faiF 
to be struck with the open display of force made^ at every available 
point. There was quite a crowed bf European soldiers and Bombay 
sepoys filling the Shikarpur Gate as General Eoberts and his Stafl' 
entered the city, and nearly every man seemed to have his bayonet 
fixed or sword drawn. No doubt Candahar bears an ill-reputation 
for ghazi-ism, and there were many discontented spirits within its 
■Vk'alls even after the 18,000 Pathans had been turned out ; but the 
display of naked weapons certainly struck us poor pilgrims from 
quieter Cabul as unusual and alarming. Our own revolvers were 
comfortably reposing on our hips, while we found it -vyas the fashion 
to carry the pistol in the hand, or a drawn sword, or a hog-spear, 
or a bayonet fixed on a long stick h la gliazL In the Char Soo, 
the covered, arched bit of bazaar, w^here the chief roads cut through 
each other, were more men with drawn swords and fixed bayonets. 
The guards at the gates, at the entrance to the citadel and else- 
where, seemed of great strength ; but without wishing to be rudely 
critical, one could not help feeling that numbers were necessary 
where the sepoys were of such poor physique. It is dangerous to 
say a word against the Bombay regiments, as a swnrm of eager 
defenders will start up at once to justify them and to challenge com- 
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parisoB with the army of Northern India. But I must humbly 
submit that the weedy, under-grown sepoys of one or more of the - 
regiments now in Candahar are no more like soldiers than a stage 
army is like those /^^cuird and choice-drawn cavaliers” who wvon 
Agincourt. I have not seen a regiment paraded, and I do not 
know the distinctive dress of any particular regiment, but there the 
men ware before my eyes, and they were certainly sorry apologies for 
sepoys. The appearance of the citadel was as warlike as that of 
the city we had passed through, sand-bags and bags of flour, &c., 
being well to the fore whenever there was a gate to be strengthened 
or a wall to be made more imposing. The tower in the citadel 
upoir which Captain Keyser, of the 7th Fusiliers, had his chief 
heliograph station, was topped by a circular wall of bags some 
* five -feet high, and from this point there was a good view of all 
the surrounding country. The northern wall, with the Eedgah 
Gate, looking tow^ards Mazra, had its complement of the ever- 
repeating sand-bags, and in the north-west corner bastion was the 
•40-ponnder which had shelled Picquet Hill and our cantonments, 
wheirAyub rashly^ pitched his tents within range. 

It is difficult of course, after a lapse of time, to pick up the 
threads of a story, especially when that story has for its moral 
indecision and disaster ; and therefore, in dealing with events 
before and during the siege of Candahar, I have to guard against 
being led away by the hasty criticism or loose talk of irresponsible 
persons. I would rather leave such facts as I have gathered to 
speak for themselves than formulate conclusions which must of 
necessity be based upon other men’s evidence. Not having seen 
with my own eyes movements and actions which had most serious 
results, I can only present them as they were -pictured to me by 
^ eye-witnesses. To make the story clearer, reasons must be given 
for certain positive moves made by those holding authority among 
the besieged garrison ; the more general question of passive 
defence being governed by other conditions, such as the morale 
and strength of the force at the Lieutenant- General’s disposal, the 
numbers and capacity of the enemy, and their probable intentions. 

Ayub Khan’s forces made their appearance about Candahar on 
the 7th of August, ten^days after the Maiwand defeat, and such 
was their confidence at that time that they occupied part of our 
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cantonments, and pitched their camp well within range of our 
4.0-poiinders. They were soon aware of their error, when shells 
began to burst OYen in the Snrteep’s tent, and they withdrew to a 
safer distance and set to work in a less obtrusiye but more 
systematic way. Against the northern face of the city waM, and, 
for the most part, against the western* face also,* they could do 
nothing ; there were no villages or enclosures to cover their move- 
ments. To the north the plain is covered with graves, while on 
the west there is a clear space at least one mile in breadth between 
the cantonments and the Herat Gate. On the south-west were 
groups of enclosures with high mud walls, twelve or eighteen 
inches thick, guarding the orchards and vineyards of Shikarpur 
and Deh Haji villages which lay in rear of them. These gave 
cover to their sharp-shooters, good positions for their guns, ^nd 
accommodation and food to any large body of men they might 
mass within them. The deep water-channels of an open karez 
were also available as shelter- trenches and first parallels, if the 
Afghans so far understood the art of ^2^; and altogether the • 
Shikarpur Gate and the south-v;est corner bastion of the city ^nll 
were likely to be menaced. How "Admirably the ^aib Hafizulla, 
who was said to be the guiding spirit of Ayub’s army, recognized 
the advantages of an approach from this direction, I will explain 
presently. There was open country (cultivated fields lying fallow) 
facing the portion of the southern wall to the east ^f the Shikarpur 
Gate ; but there were many low walls in this direction also. The 
eastern face, equally with the Shikarpur, Gate and the south- 
western line of defence, might be looked upon as attracting an 
attack, or at least a strong demonstration, owing to the nearness 
to the Cabul Gate of the large village of Deh-i-Khwaja. Th^ 
distance in a direct line from the gate to the village walls was less 
than 1,000 yards, and the intermediate space was not, as on the 
western face, clear of every obstacle; but was traversed by lands 
with low boundary walls and by a water-channel running alongside 
the road leading from the city through the village. Deh-i-Khwaja 
covers several acres of ground, and as each house has an inde- 
pendent door, and is connected with its neighbour by stout mud 
walls, the place presents no salient point to a storming party 
where a position could be seized and made* good. In the hands 
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of resolute men eacli house would become a miniature fort to be 
taken before the next one could be approached. I suppose thj^ 
fact was known to the officers who were responsible for the attack 
ultimately made upon the place. In addition to the cover offered 
by th^ low walls between the village and the eastern w^all, there 
was, a few yai^s outside 'the Gabul Gate, a pile of buildings used 
as a semi. We could not of course occupy these, and we had not 
had time to destroy them. They would have formed the connect- 
ing link, and a very strong one, between Deh-i-Khwaja and any 
party told off to assail the Oabul Gate. 

The enemy, in their over-confidence, or by wrongly estimating 
ouj^military power in Afghanistan, intended to reduce the garrison 
to weakness by starvation, and then to assault two or more gates, 
tha irregulars led by ghazis being anxious to carry the city at the 
point of ^ the sword. To avoid such a complication as our army 
cutting its way out, the villages on the south and Deh-i-Khwaja 
on the east were occupied in force, and earthworks thrown up 
along the line of near the Shikarpur group of villages. 

Gui^s were mounted at several points -from which shells were 
pitched with fair accuracy into ohe citadel or burst over particular 
bastions, ‘^One gun, said to be a 6-pounder, was placed in 
Deh-i-Khwaja, an embrasure being formed by cutting through a 
mud wall some twelve feet high, and piling up on either side 
earth and the cUbris of a house which these amateur engineers 
demolished. This gun did little or no damage when it was ffired 
at the Cahul Gate, but*.the rifle-fire from the walls of the village 
seriously annoyed ^uch working parties as were sent out by the 
garrison to destroy the low walls bounding the roads through the 
fields. General Primrose at last ordered that no more parties 
should go outside the gates, so that the cover existing for an 
attacking force was left intact. Day by day it was noticed that 
Deh-i-Khw^aja was crowded with men, and suspicion became rife 
that preparations were being made for forcing the Gabul Gate and 
“ rushing '' the defences on that side by a swarm of irregulars. Now 
the w^ord '' ghazi ” carried dismay into the hearts of many of the 
garrison — as it does still no doubt— and it became an open question 
whether itwasnottime to breakthrough the inaction which prevailed, 
and force a fight on a small scale outside the walls. It was impossible 
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to shell. the place effectnallY, as three of our 40-pounders were in 
-position on the north-west and southern bastions,' and our 
9-poiiiiders over the Cabul and Burani Gate could not hope to be 
of any great use against thick mud w^alls and domed houses. The 
two mortars of the heavy battery might plump sh^l into the midst 
of the houses, but they would not scare its defenders away. The 
original plan of the sortie was, I believe, conceived by Major Hills, 
Commanding Royal Engineers, wdio advised that a party of 
cavalry should be sent out in the early morning by the Eedgah 
Gate (facing north) and wwk round in i‘ear of the village of 
Kliairabad, which should then be ‘^rushed’* by some 500 or 600 
infantry. Khairabad was within 400 yards of the northern walls 
of Deh-i-Khwaja, and the latter village w^as to have been taken 
by an attack in rear, where it was probably undefended. The 
6-pounder gun w^as to be spiked, or brought away if time allowed, 
and the loopholed walls fronting the city were to he destroyed. 
There was nothing impossible in this plan, and the sortie, if at^ 
all -well managed, ought to have proved^ success. But certain 
modifications were made which sjDoiled all. 0]^ the morning of 
the 16th August, 300 sabres, under command af Brigadier- 
General Nuttall, swept round in rear of the village, and, as was 
expected, the men in Deh-i-Khwaja began to leave, seeing their 
retreat thus cut off. The usual garrison which flocked in every 
moriiing and left at nightfall had not arrived*^ and they w^oulcl 
pro1)ably have known but little of the affair until afterwards, if a 
fatal blunder had not been committed before the infantry went 
out. This \vas a cannonade of half an hour’s duration, ‘from the 
9-poiinders and the two howitzers. General Brooke, commanding 
600 men chosen from the 7th Fusiliers, 19th and 28th Native 
Infantry, asked that the village might be shelled before his troops 
went out. The unusual noise aroused every armed man in the 
southern villages, and even those further aw^ay on the*east ; and 
they poured out to see what w^as the meaning of the cannonade. 
They soon learnt Deh-i-Kinvaja “was being attacked, and they 
hastened to its assistance. In the meantime our cavalry had a 
splendid chance at some 400 or 500 men on ground which could 
not have been better for a charge. But General Nuttall considered 
the time had not yet come to use his sowars, and he contented 
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Mmself mill following the enemy, who were making for broken 
gimincl on the south. Eyentually a troop was orclerecl to charge,*^ 
and they did good execution ; but the fugitives had then got cover 
and opened a smart fire upon the cavalry, who had to draw off a 
little, pk’tioularly as more men were pressing up from the Shikarpur 
villages. In the meantime the half-hour’s cannonade had come to 
an end, and the infantry had moved out ; such men as still held 
the village were on the alert, and our troops were met by a heavy 
fire from the long line of loopholed walls. The attacking force 
was divided into three parties of about 200 men each, General 
Brooke taking the centre party, whose object was to penetrate the 
villa'^e by the road from the city, while the other parties moved off 
to right and left. It was this central party which suffered the 
heaviest loss. They rushed along the narrow road ivith a dry 
watercourse of some depth on their left hand, passed the gun and 
got into the village. But they were little better off than before ; 
for every wall was loopholed, every door blockaded. All they could 
"'do was to press forward'^^^d watch for an opportunity of seizing 
one dl* more houses in rear, whence they could work back, clearing 
thew^alls and^coiirt^^ards, so as to allow of the Sappers demolish- 
ing the outer wall facing'the Cahul Gate. To attempt street fight- 
ing was hopeless, as our men could see no enemy; only the 
muzzles of rifles, many of them hreech-loading, looked down 
upon them. General Brooke forced his way right through the 
place, and as the rear walls were not loopholed his party had a 
respite for the time. Tfe then moved along towards the north, 
but returned when he could find no point which served to give him 
a chance of making his hold good. The party to the left under 
CMonel Heathcote did not enter the wllage but lined the walls in 
the fields, keeping up a heavy fire to draw off the defenders’ 
attention. On the right, Trench of the 19th Bombay Infantry 
had got pdfesession of a large walled garden to the south of the 
village, whence he drove such of the enemy as made a stand. 
The sortie was being watched by General Primrose and the garrison 
from the walls ; but owing to a thick haze little could be seen of 
what was going forward. The continuous firing showed the village 
had not been capture^, and swarms of irregulars could now and 
again be distinguished running across the open country as if making 
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for Deli-i-KIiwaja. Generai Primrose therefore ordered the troops 
engaged to be recalled, and directed the artillery and infantry on 
the walls to cover the retirement. The orders were passed on to 
General Brooke. The two parties under Colonel Heathoote and 
Trench (killed abont this time) began to fall back, leavin'^ the 
third batch of 200 men, still in the rear of the village, quite un- 
supported. The cavalry also made for the Cabnl Gate ; the rifle- 
fire from the enemy, who w^ere following them up, costing them 
many horses. Our retirement was the signal for the advance of 
every Afghan who had been held in check by the cavalry in the 
open. The garden Trench’s party had held was occupied by 
them, and every wall in the fields in the south-east was lined with 
their skirmishers. For General Brooke to withdraw safely under 
such conditions was almost impossible. He tried 'to make his 
way back by the road leading through the heart of the *illage ; 
but the fire from the loopholes was too terrible, and he turned off 
to his left, coming out into the fields just where a fe’sv walls gave 
cover to his men and enabled them to^Hy. In the confusion 
which prevailed his party were mistaken for ^^ghazis,” an^ a 
40-pounder began to shell them. " Fortunately the shells were 
too high and did no mischief. No supports were sent out to aid 
him, though appeals were made ’to General Primrose to allow 
skirmishers to line the low walls outside the Cabul Gate in a 
south-easterly direction.’*' General Brooke had supported Lieu- 
tenant Cruickshank, E.E., severely wounded, and had brought 
him out of the village. They rested behind^a wall while a hand- 
ful of men were got together to cover their retreat towurfds the 
walls, still a thousand yards aw^ay. But the fire from the loop- 
holes w^as‘ too heavy, and as the General tried to cross to the * 
shelter of another wall he was shot down. A sergeant of the 7th 
Fusiliers with him was killed, and two Bombay Sappers wounded, 
and then the two officers had to be left to their fate. Their men 
were harassed by continuous fire at almost point blank ranges, 
and the sortie ended by forty of our dead being left on the ground, 
while twice that number of wounded were received within the 
walls. The details of the killed and w^ounded, officers and men, 

The rntMiwal of tlie original supports before 0enei|<l Brooke’s party bad left 
tbe village was tlie fatal mistake of tbe day. 
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are given in the despatches. The total casualties were about 
200; and this short story of how the sortie was made and hcfw 
little it bore ‘the character of a success/' which I see it has 
alway^s been called by General Primrose, may help you to appre- 
ciate what occurred. There is no charge against the soldiers ; 
all are said to have fought well and to have shown great steadi- 
ness ; but the departure from the original plan was fatal, and no 
supports being left for General Brooke’s party to fall back upon, 
gave the enemy the chance of cutting our men up in detail. 
There are other features of the sortie which I have no doubt men 
who were in it can fill up. I have been through Deh-i-Khwaja 
and oyer the ground outside, and I can fully appreciate how 
General Brooke failed to make good his hold of the village. 

■ r 

Candahae, Viith September. 

I have described the position taken up by Ayub Khan’s forces 
on the eastern side or^Slindahar, and the sortie made on August 
16 fh against tl>e Deh-i-Khwaja village. Major Hills, the Engineer 
officer commanding, had warned General Primrose that he would 
not be responsible for the safety^ of the city if Deh-i-Khwaja were 
left untouched, so high an estimate was placed upon the capacity 
of the enemy. On the 17 th the guns directed against the city, 
more apparentfy for the purpose of annoying the garrison than 
with any idea then of systematic bombardment, were the 
6-pounder in Dehd-Kliwaja, an Armstrong breech-loader, and one 
of our Eoyal Horse Artillery 9 -pounders on Picquet Hill, a 
6-pounder in an embrasure near the Head-Quarters’ Garden facing 
""the western wall, and another 6-pounder in a garden to the south- 
west, distant 1,100 yards from the Shikarpur Gate, and some- 
what nearer the south-west corner bastion. The guns on Picquet 
Hill were answered by a 40 -pounder in the north-west bastion, 
and their fire was plainly meant to make the citadel as uncom- 
fortable as possible for the troops crowded within it. One of 
these guns was silenced on the 16 th, and was believed to have 
been dismounted. The 6-pounder near the Head- Quarters’ Garden 
w^as fired at uncerta^^n intervals at the bastions on the west^ii 
face, in the hope, apparently, of injuring whatever men might be 
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on duty on the wall. - It was on the south-west that the greatest 
pins were taken by Ayiib’s amateur "" engineers/’ and here the 
contonr of the ground faYonred them immensely. , The group of 
Yillages known to the garrison under the general name of Shikar- 
pur was protected by many walled gardens and Tinej^ards, 'Which 
had in their front two deep karez water-channels, tlien quite dry, 
as the canals from the Argandab Eiver and local springs had been 
blocked so as to cut off the usual water-supply of Candahar. The 
karez in vogue in Southern Afghanistan is different to that we 
have been accustomed to further north. Instead of an under- 
ground canal, with openings at stated intervals, wherefrom the 
earth excavated is thrown up in mounds, there is a deep open 
channel cut from six to twelve feet deep, along the banks of which 
the earth and mud are thrown up so as to form ^ formidaye 
ditch. The stream at the bottom is of no great depth, and*courses 
along to lower levels very quietly, no rapid fall being allowed. There 
are usually minor channels running out from the main kmez 
unless the water has to be taken to a Ipsel several miles away 
from the original spring. The Shikarpur gardens and villages 
afforded ample cover for a large body of men, ** and the karez 
channels in front were seized upon as offering ready-ma*de trenches 
in which to form batteries and a line of breastworks for riflemen. 
The works ” raised by the enemy still stand almost untouched, 
and a few days ago I went over them with an engineer officer who 
was in Candahar during the siege. From his explanation and my 
own observations, I may be able to give a fair idea of the engineer- 
ing skill which some, at least, of Ayub’s officers'could boast. That 
nothing came of this attempt to raise batteries and breastworks is 
due to the rapid advance of the relieving force from Cabul, the, 
enemy not having time to complete their lines, and being forced 
to abandon the siege when it was yet in its infancy. In the six- 
teen or seventeen days they were at work they made veiwy credit- 
able progress ; and, left undisturbed, they might have caused the 
garrison much trouble and annoyance. 

It is believed that the first plan of the Naib Hafizulla, who 
controlled the Afghan army, was to raise a number of batteries to 
play upon the Shikarpur Gate and that part of the wall lying 
between that gate and the south-west bastion; riflemen w^ere 
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to be pushed as near the bastion as possible, sheltered by pro- 
teeting walls and ditches in the fields ; and then an assault was to 
be made by the fanatical irregulars led by their ghazis. Scaling 
ladders were to be used, and, under cover of a terrific fire directed 
upon ^the defenders of the southern wall, the grand attack was 
to be delivered. There would probably have been other attacks 
made from the south-east and east, and the ghazis were confi- 
dent of success after their victory over General Burrows’ Brigade. 
The affair of the 16th warned Hafizulla that it was dangerous to 
have guns exposed to a sudden sortie, and in the Shikarpur direc- 
tion he took every precaution to guard against an attack from the 
gafi-ison being successful. Every enclosure had its walls loop- 
hooled above and below, to give a double line of fire, and along 
every ditch and water-channel clods of earth were piled to form a 
low projecting parapet for the men lining them. The ground is 
much broken and cut up in every direction, mounds of earth being 
scattered at intervals where the cultivators had been compelled 
to excavate deeply for- l-zwrez. Biding towards the outer belt 
of %alled vineyards and gardens — many of the latter containing 
trees of large growth and thick foliage — we followed the narrow 
road leading from the city; and at about 1,000 yards from the 
walls we came upon what our engineers would call the trenches. 
These were the upper and lower channels of the lumz, quite 
dry as I have ^oefore mentioned. The channels were connected 
by narrow cuttings eight feet deep, in the most approved manner, 
in exact imitation ofi the zig-zag way in which parallels' are 
pushed^ forward in civilized warfare. These cuttings were not 
very numerous, it is true, but then the works had not been com- 
"pleted. Instead of the men having to expose themselves by 
climbing up and down the deep hanks of the hafQz, openings were 
cut leading to the enclosures and villages in rear. One bend of 
the left the line exposed to flanking fire from the walls 
of the city, and to negative this traverses of earth and mud had 
been built up at every 20 feet. This portion of the works was 
very skilfully done, the parapet in front, as being exposed to shell- 
fire, being two or three feet thick. In rear of these ^‘' trenches ” 
were the batteries in j}heir half-completed state. The low mounds 
of earth I have spoken of were cut down, and a semicircular 
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space, open in rear, cleared away, the earth being banked np so 
•as to form a substantial parapet facing citywards. Two embrasures 
had been cut through in each battery, branches of trees being 
used to strengthen them and allow the earthwork to settle down 
into solid form. The parapet and its protecting embankmelit were 
of sufficient strength to resist the heaTOst shell that could be 
thrown! from our own guns. On looking through the embrasures 
in one battery we found that one giin could be trained upon the 
Shikarpur Gate and the other upon the south-west bastion. Eyery- 
thing was completed in this battery, and the marks of wheels 
showed that a field-gun had been in position. A little to the right 
was a more pretentious battery, plainly meant for three or four 
guns, judging from the size of the space cleared. The ground 
was sloped gradually down to the fields in rear of these batteries, 
and cover could be given to the horses and drivers belonging to 
the guns. The 6-poimder wiiich fired daily upon the w^alls had a 
snug corner to itself in a clump of trees. The embrasure had been 
made very ingeniously. A bank of earthy 12 or 15 feet thick at 
its base, had been built up with its right resting on the tfunk 
of a stout tree with long over-reaching branches. One of these 
branches, wffiich stretched out at right angles four feet above the 
ground, had the earthwork piled"^ above and below it, so that it 
formed a strong support to the embankment. There were two 
embrasures, one as usual pointing upon the Shikarpur Gate; 
and I believe the gun -was so hidden by the foliage of the trees 
that from the walls it was difficult to detect the embrasures except 
by the flash of the gun. Some of our shells *had been, however, 
well pitched, the trunk of the tree being harked and splintered. 
The gunners w’ere quite safe, of course, unless a shell actually 
burst in the embrasure itself, 'which was extremely unlikely. 
Standing in rear of the earthwork one could appreciate the 
security of the men wffio had held it, and -with what* impunity 
they could bang aw^ay at our bastions. The line of karez 
was followed in a westerly direction, and all along its banks we 
traced the low” parapet formed of clods of earth. The walls of 
the enclosure had their rows of loopholes, and when working 
. parties were sent out from the city three d^^s after the raising of 
the siege, they found that good cover existed to within 300 yards 
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of tlie corner 'bastion. There was always lively rifle -fire going 
on whenever any one showed on the parapet of the city wall, but’* 
the Afghans outside had generally the best of the position, as 
they were quite hidden from sight. A piece of open ground in 
rear of'lihe harcz between two enclosures was rather a dangerous 
place for them to cross, although 1,000 yards from the walls. 
Marksmen with Martinis fired volleys whenever they saw a group 
hurrying across, and the bullets generally told. Many of the 
walls have been thrown down by our working parties ; and in 
one garden, full of large trees casting a pleasant shade, is the 
Field Hospital of the garrison. Thence we passed towards the 
HeM-Quarters’ Garden (now occupied by General Phayre and his 
Staff) and had a look at the embrasure 'whence a 6-pounder used 
to fire into the'^city. The gun was placed on the steep bank of 
the munkarez, and was banked up to its muzzle, which was some 
ten feet above the bottom of the -v^^ater-cut. There was broken 
ground in front intersected by irrigation channels, and in rear 
"" some low- walled enclosw^s in 'v^hich are now located a number 
of o^r transport^ animals. Here my interesting journey came to 
an end, and^ I returned to quarters in cantonments, favourably 
impressed with the rude evidences of the enemy’s skill. It was at 
first believed that a European adventurer was 'with Ayub Elian, 
from the admirable way in which his artillery was handled and 
the dispositions fmade for investing Candahar ; but this idea is now 
exploded. It is more probable that there were in Herat men who 
had seen service in the 'Turkish army in Asia Minor, or even north 
of the Bosphorus, in the late war against Russia. These men 
could have picked up some idea of entrenchments and be able to 
apply their knowledge under the direction of the Naib, the only 
Afghan General who seems to know how to handle his men. Others 
there may be who have learned a smattering of the principles of 
civilized warfare in Persia or the Russian Khanates; but in any 
case there was a decided improvement in their method to that of 
the men we fought in and about CabuL 
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CHAPTER V. > 

« • 

An Account of the Defeat of General Burrows at Maiwand — Tlie Disaffection among the 
Wall’s Troops— Intrigues between Local Sirdars and Ayub Khan— The Desertion of 
the Wall’s Infantry — General Burrows at Girishk — His Orders — Ayub Klian's 
Line of Advance from Farrah— The Helmund River Fordable at all Points— The 
Routes from Girishk to Ganclahar— Strategical Importance of Girishk— General 
Burrows’ Oouncil of War on July 15th — Retirement of the Brigade upon Khusk- 
i-Nakhud — Defective Cavalry Reconnaissances— Ayub Khan’s Advance upon Mai> 
wand — His Arrival at Sangbur — General Burrows’ Movement from Khusk-i-Halphud 
to intercept the Afghan Army — The Action at Maiwand — Gomparative»Strength of 
the British and Afghan Forces — General Burrows’ First Disposition of Attack — An 
Artillery Duel— The Effect upon the Brigade of anting on the Defensive — Adv^ance 
of the Afghan Irregulars — The Behaviour of Jacob’s Pdfles on tbe Left— Confusion 
among tbe Native Troops — Defeat and Rout of the Brigade — Ineffectual Attempt to 
make the Cavalry Charge— The Retreat to Candahar. 

GanS’ahar, 13f/t Se2)te7nher. 

From such sources as I have bean able to draw upon, I have 
gained a fairly exact idea of tbe circumstances attending General 
Burrows’ defeat on tbe 27tb of July, and I am now writing what, 
perhaps, is tbe first unofficial account of tbe Maiwand disaster. 
Taking up tbe story from the mutiny of tbe WaJjL’s troops* on tbe 
14tb of July, it would seem that though General Burrows suc- 
ceeded on that occasion in recapturing tbe 6-pounder smooth-bore 
battery, there was not that severe punishment inflicted upon tbe 
mutineers which would have been their just reward. Tbe dis- 
affection ill tbe Wali Sbere Ali’s army was well known in tbQ 
British camp, and decisive measures might have been taken for 
disarming tbe 2,000 infantry soldiers before they bad fully made 
up their minds to desert. But that indecision which was tbe 
ruling-power in the Girishk Brigade was all-powerful even in tbe 
early days of July ; and there w^as, perhaps, also tbe feeling in 
tbe political mind that it was too early to acknowledge bow* mere 
a shadow the Wall’s authority was, and how worthless was his 
so-called army. Tbe fact that Nur Mahomed Khan, ^‘^the Sur- 
teep,” had been wholly won over to Ayuo’s side, must surely 
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haye been known to tlie Wali, wlio was no doubt also tempted to 
throw oyer the British. One of the Oandahar regiments, eve;a 
before it marched to the Helmniid, was greatly disaffected ; but as 
the Wali had officered his army ’’ from this particular regiment, 
there fwas a disinclination to disband it, as the other regiments 
might have gif On trouble^'. Thus the Surteep was allowed full scope 
to work out his plans, and his subsequent desertion followed in the 
natural order of things. His character as a hospitable entertainer of 
British officers had won him some goodwill ; but there were those 
who suspected his loyalty to ns, and were doubtful of his relations 
with Ayub Khan. For months there must have been secret 
coirespondence between this man and the Herat leaders, who were 
no doublr kept fully informed of all our movements, and furnished 
with exact detajils of our local strength. That such a truly Afghan 
intrigue^' should not have been detected, proves how small was the 
sympathy really felt for ns in Candahar, and the question arises, 
was the Wali unacquainted with the plot to seduce his army when 
^ r the occasion served ? If he were not, he must indeed be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, for Afghan sirdars are so w^ell versed in 
intrigue that they can usually detect danger wiien our political 
officers believe all is going smoothly and satisfactorily. But on 
^ July 14th the plot came to a head, and General Burrows found 

himself left, with a weak brigade, alone on the Helmund. Nomi- 
nally, he had be^n supposed to act in support of the Wall’s army ; 
but this farce had come to an end, and his position was defined 
only too clearly : he Jhad to meet single-handed w^hatever force 
Ayub ceuld muster. Our late ‘^allies ” wem in the ranks of the 
enemy; the Wall’s army had ceased to exist ; and the Surteep’s 
desertion w^ould probably be followed by the rising of the armed 
^ 4 - peasantry of Zamindawar and the surrounding districts, for the 

Sirdar’s example could not fail to influence ignorant men. If a 
chief of ^uch importance had declared for Ayub, surely, it would 
be argued, the British wm’e in great straits. Now?; comes the 
moot point as to wffiat were General Burrows’ orders and wdiat 
expectation he had of being reinforced from Candahar. Eegard- 
ing the first, I believe I am perfectly right in stating that he was 
ordered to “stop Ayub Edaan and disperse his troops if possible.” 
On the question of 'reinforcements I am more doubtful; but I 
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state pretty confidently that General Primrose had decided that 
Candahar could not spare another regiment to strengthen the 
Girishk Brigade, eyen under the altered conditions re|)orted to 
him after the mutiny. General Burrows was not relieTed of his 
task of '' stopping Ayuh/’ and there must haye been an oyelween- 
ing confidence in the mind of the General commanding at Gaii- 
dahar in resj)ect to the fighting power of the regiment with his 
absent Brigadier. That there w’as not the same feeling among 
the officers of the brigade itself is now well known, and one para- 
graph from the letter of an artillery officer, dated July 19th, and 
published soon afterw’ards, is so true an estimate of the situation 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. He wrote : — V"* 

‘'We are now waiting for Ajrub Khan, who is about 30 miles off, with thirty. six 
guns and about 6,000 men. It will be a stiff fight if he comes to t£e scratch, as this is 
a perfectly open country, and we are only 1,500 infantry, 500 sabres, and six guns.” 

This forecast of a " stiff fight ” proved only, too true, but instead 
of the 6,000 men referred to, our soldiers had to meet a host of '• 
irregulars led by fanatical ghazis. • 

It devolved upon General Burrows to decide wha'f course w^ould be 
most calculated to bar Ayub’s progress, and on July 15lh he wisely 
called together his commanding*^ officers and held a small council 
of wiir. The day was not wvasted in idle discussion, as while 
opinions were being exchanged our gunners horsing and 
equipping the captured guns, the teams of which had been used 
by the mutineers to aid them in their flight. Many considera- 
tions had to be ireighed in council. First, the position# of the 
enemy the brigade were bound to " stop and disperse if possible,” 

Such information as Colonel St. John possessed favoured the 
belief that the enemy’s cavalry under the Naib Hafizulla w’ere still ^ ■* 

distant 30 miles from the hank of the Helmuncl, and that the 
main body with the guns was several marches in rear of this 
advanced party. Ayiib’s line of advance was along the main 
'Herat Koacl, and he w-oiild probably enter the Heimiiiid Talley 
near the Ilhoja Baba Peak, a high point of the range of hills wiiicli 
■ run parallel to the course of the river. This' |>eak is SO miles 
in a bee-line from Girishk, - and between it and the river is an 
open plain, w'ateiiess, but otherwise quite easy for a force of all 
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arms to cross. There was this plain still between the brigade and 
Ayub’s advanced cavalry, so that the two forces were scarcely iii 
touch,” more particularly as it was imperatively laid down in 
instructions from the Government of India that the Helmiiiid 
Eiver /vas not to be crossed under any circumstances. General 
Burrows was td wait for the enemy to appear before him, and his 
council of war had to decide at what point so to wait. The Hel- 
mund is usually fordable at only four points : Sangin on the south, 
Hyderabad, Girishk and Kalabist (at the junction with the Argan- 
dah). From these fords four roads converge on Candahar : the 
northern by way of the Malmund and Maiwand Passes, practicable 
foikjvheeled artillery ; the two central passing through Khusk-i- 
Nakhud,rand the southern route Balakhana and the Biind-i- 
Taimur, Of fliese four routes, that most commonly used, on 
account of its directness, water and other supplies, is the road 
passing through Khusk-i-Naldiud from Girishk. Hence the value 
of Girishk as a strategical point at which to hold in check an 
army advancing from the^ west upon Candahar. But that stra- 
tegical value had almost disajppeared, as the Helmund, owing to 
an exceptionally^dry season, wa^ everywhere fordable for men on 
foot, thus allowing Ayub to cross it wherever he might choose and 
avoid Girishk. Furthermore, when the question of supplies was 
entered into, it appeared that the brigade had been quite dependent 
upon grain and forage collected by the Wali and stored near the 
fort on the eastern bank of the river. What supplies had existed 
on the 13th had either^been carried off or destroyed by the muti- 
nous regiments, leaving Girishk practically unable to provide 
longer for our troops. The necessity of at once finding supplies 
piade a move from Girishk unavoidable, and General Burrows and 
his ofificers had determined what direction should be taken. The 
opinion of the majority favoured a retirement to Asu Khan, 
whence a, 11 the roads could be commanded and supports easily 
ilrawn from Candahar. This, of course, took it for granted that 
Ayub Khan meant to march direct upon Candahar and not turn 
off northwards for Ghazni and Cahul ; and the retirement was 
advocated also on the ground that the brigade was not strong 
enough, unsupported, to meet the enemy in an open fight. There 
was a bolder proposaFto move northwards to Hyderabad, retaining 
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the Helmund as our advanced line, but this found little support* 
?inrJIj the middle course of a partial retirement was agreed on, the 
]}iig;:,.le to fall back instantly upon Khusk-i-Nakhud. This would 
place 2bneral Burrows upon the central road to Oandahar, and 
theraibre commanding, to a certain extent, the# northern and 
southern routes ; the force would also be only some 50 miles 
from head-quarters, -whence it was hoped new orders w’-ould be 
received, and possibly reinforcements. This was the result of the 
little council of war held at Girishk, and it seems to have been 
just and reasonable. To have stayed at Girishk was almost 
impossible, as supplies were exhausted; to have moved to Hyder- 
abad would have involved serious risk if Ayub’s army -v^ere joined 
by the people of the district ; while to have fallen so far back as 
Asu Khan before a shot had been fired would have *seeme.d exces- 
sive timidity. Khusk-i-Nakliud was an admirable point from 
which to w-atcli ilyub’s passage of the Helmund, and thence to 
ascertain his strength and probable intentions. 

Oil July 15th a night march was made, and on the morning of 
the 16th the brigade encamped on their old ground at Khusk-i- 
Nakhiid. On the following day the troops moved two miles 
nearer to Mis Karez, and took up a position which they occupied 
until the morning of the 27th. The stores wm’e placed in a small 
v;alled enclosure, and the baggage laagered up ready for all emer- 
gencies. Spies, furnished by the Wali, were busy" during the next 
few days in bringing news of Ayub’s movements. Their story 
was that the Afghan ■ force was distributed’ in Mhe dry river-bed 
between the Girishk and Hyderabad fords ; it made no signs of 
moving eastwards, and the opinion began to prevail that Ghazni 
and not Candahar was Ayub’s objective. Eeconnaissances were* 
made every day by General Nuttall’s cavalry, but they were not of 
the kind to preserve touch with an enemy. Thus a troop or so 
visited Garmao, Saiigbur, and the Bund-i-Taimur daily, as if for 
a constitutional ride, baited their horses, looked around, and 
returned. Their movements were so beautifully regular that 
every peasant knew at what time to expect them, Ayub’s move- 
ments were never really watched at all, though sufficient cavalry 
were with the brigade to have allowed of regular outpost work 
being done, instead of a few hours’ visit daily to the same villages. 
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It was not until the 21st that Ayiib's cayalry pushed forward from 
the Helmund and exchanged shots wdth our reconnoitring party 
at Saiigbur. The next day the Tillage was found to he held hy 
them, and news reached camp that 500 sowars were to seize 
Mahyaiid within twenty-four hours. There w^ere stores of grain 
lying in the fields about Maiwand, and fearing they would fall 
into Ayub’s hands, General Burrow^s ordered a squadron of cavahy 
to destroy the grain. They had only gone a few miles from 
Klmsk-i-Nakhiid when they were fired upon by a large body of 
Afghan cayalry, who were reconnoitring our position with some 
boldness. Our cavalry scouts, deceived by the haze, reported that 
two regiigiients of infantry were supporting the hostile cavalry, and 
the Horse Artillery and some infantry were sent out from lOiusk- 
i-NakhiuI. irturned out to he a myth ; there were no Afghan 
infiinti^, and by this time their cavalry were retiring in perfect 
safety. The guns certainly fired a round or two after them, but 
^ our sowars missed their chance of a charge, scared by the report 
that infantry were hidden'^under some low hills. Sangbur con- 
tained no enemy on the 24th, but in the same neighbourhood on 
the 25tli tw>o of the Scind Horse were killed, the Afghan sowars 
being again on the move. So late as the 26th it -was believed all 
Ayub’s guns were at Hyderabad and that no movement in the 
direction of the Malmund Pass had been made. The Afghan army 
was then believed to be about 12,000 strong, counting regulars 
alone, while the number of ghazis and irregulars from Zamin- 
dawar was said tg be very large, xijuib’s advance could iiot be 
exactly foreshadowed, hut from his position at Hyderabad it was 
most likely that he would try to reach Maiwand through Sangbur, 
as none of his troops were reported to be on the longer route via 
the Malmund Pass. 

The camp at Khusk-i-Hakhud was once more aroused on the 
afternoon of the 26th by positive news of a demonstration in the 
Maiwand direction, that village having been occupied by 200 
irregulars, while Garmao, five miles away, was said to he held in 
strength by cavalry. The conclusion arrived at upon this becom- 
ing known was that Ayuh meant to occupy Maiwand by a sudden 
move without joiningr^battle with our troops, and that not improb- 
ably he would thence try to slip away through the Maiwand Pass 
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so as to place Hmself between the brigade and Candabar.^ Spies 
•also led General Burrows and Colonel St. John to believe that tie 
main body must be still a inarch in rear of the cavalry at Garmao.f 
In view of this, it seemed important to seize Maiwand before it 
could be occupied in force, more particularly as the brigaSe had 
been for some days drawing its supplies from fliat village, and 
stores of grain still remained in its neighbourhood which would 
fall into Ayub’s hands. The distance from Khusk-i-Nakhud to 
Maiwand was twelve miles, and a rapid march to the latter place 
might anticipate Ayub’s movements and enable the brigade to 
clear Garmao of the Naib and his advanced cavalry. All this was 
of course on the supposition that the main body of the Afghan 
army with the thirty odd guns was well in rear of the cavalry— an 
unfortunate supposition as it afterwards turned oul;, but one tine 
to the -wretched information resulting from the cavalry reconnais- 
sances.” 

General Burrows, on the night of the 26th, issued orders for 
the -whole brigade, baggage and stores ‘'included, to march at day-^ 
break on the following morning. At such short ^notice the •arge 
quantity* of reserve supplies in the walled enclosure could not be 
got out in time, and it was not until half-past six that the troops 
left Khiisk-i-Nakhud. The route taken was along the right 
bank of the Khusk-i-hTakhud river-bed, then quite dry. There 
was a strip of cultivation near the bank, but b'byond, on either 
hand, lay arid, stony plains. The brigade halted at eight o’clock 
at Miishak, to enable the baggage to close up. This occupied 
half an hour, and then the march was continued, the n§xt place 
reached being Karezak. Here, for the first time, the unexpected 
news -was brought by our spies that the of Ayub^s force wa^ 
on the left front, marching on Maiwand. The cavalry were sent 

This, according to the statement of AynVs colonel of artillery (now»a prisoner in 
our hands), was really Ayub’s plan. He meant to reach Sinjuri hy forced marches, 

f In justice to Colonel St. John I must say that I have since learned that he reported 
later in the day, to General Burrows, that the whole of Ayuh’s army was at Sangbur. 
This report was disregarded for the following reason ; A British officer of the 3rd Scind 
Horse stated that he had visited Sangbur that day with a cavalry patrol, and that only 
a few irregulars were found there. Colonel St. John’s information was quite correct, as 
our prisoners told us after the battle of Candahar. Wha^ village did the officer really 
reconnoitre? 
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out to reconnoitre, and found large bodies of horsemen moving in 
the direction indicated ; but the haze and mirage prevented our" 
sowars making any estimate of what force was covered by the 
cavalry. This was about 10 o’clock, and yet even with the aid of 
telescopes littl§ could be^ seen of Ayub’s army. Spies reported 
that the guns were there ; but this news was looked upon by the 
General with great mistrust, natives being so given to exaggera- 
tion. General Burrow’s moved his troops at once rapidly towards 
Maiwand, meaning to occupy one of the large walled enclosures 
wherein to stow his 3,000 baggage animals and their loads, thus 
leaving the brigade freedom of movement in attacking the Afghan 
army. It w^as too late. Before the intervening village of Munda- 
bad w-as gained, a large number of white-clothed figures, irregulars 
whcf follow thefr moollalis' dictation and their gliazis’ lead, were 
seen pouring out from Maiwand itself. The enemy’s cavalry 
ceased to retire, and along the slopes of the low hills above Garmao 
could be distinguished masses of men in some sort of organized 
formation. The haze still iay over the country, and it was impos- 
sible^to make ouif in detail the strength of the army thus suddenly 
confronting iihe weak brigade. The ground on which the action 
which followed was fought is thus^ described to me by an officer 
present : — A small stream, rising in the hills immediately north 
of Maiwand, formed almost the only drainage line intersecting the 
barren waste in (far front. It ran successively past the villages of 
Mundabad, Karezak, and Mushak, eventually disappearing in a 
hares. Between this estream and the dry bed of the Kliusk-i- 
Nakhud river the ground w^as level and cultivated, clotted occasion- 
ally with high walled enclosures, hut generally open.” General 
Burrows had with him, approximately, 1,500 rifles, 550 sabres, 
and 12 guns, of which 6 formed the smooth-bore battery, manned 
by one officer and 42 men of the 66th Foot. He resolved to force 
the fightitfg ; and four guns of the Horse Artillery Battery (E-B) 
with the cavalry crossed the dry mdlah forming the bed of the 
IChusk-i-lsakhud stream, followed by the 66th Foot, 1st Bombay 
Grenadiers, and Jacob’s Eifles with the smooth-bore guns. The 
baggage crossed in rear under an escort of two companies of in- 
fantry, a squadron of j^avalry, and two horse artillery guns. The 
nullah having been crossed, the troops advanced about a mile and 
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formed up in line, in the following order : — 66th Foot on extreme 
right, guns in the centre, with a wing of Jacob’s Fdfles and the 
Sappers as escort, Grenadiers on left, a wing of Jacob’s Eifies in 
reserve behind the guns. The cavalry were at first on the extreme 
left guarding the flank of the Grenadiers. 

It was not until nearly noon that the action began. Lieutenant 
Maclaine with two horse artillery guns and a small cavalry escort 
galloped out on the extreme left, and got his guns into actiop at a 
range of 1,800 yards, firing shrapnel at the Afghan cavalry. 
General Burrows disapproved of his boldness, and ordered the 
guns to retire, an order -which Lieutenant Maclaine was very loth 
to obey. However, the guns were "v^ithdrawm, and by thefiSme 
they had resumed their place in the line the enemy’s strength had 
begun to be developed. Large numbers of irregmlars, led by the 
usual ghazis, were seefa swarming over the low hills'; ^nd they 
presently moved down upon the 66th, evidently meaning to turn the 
right -flank. check this, General Burrow^s ordered his right to 
be thrown back on the front extended^ Ayub’s cavalry being on thi 
move to the left as if to carry out a flanking movement ih that 
direction.'^" Accordingly t-^'O companies of Jacob’s Rifles were 
sent to the extreme left, while ^the remaining companies of that 
regiment and the detachment of Bombay Sappers and Miners 
filled up the gap between the 66th on the right, and the guns in 
the centre. Two guns were placed in position to support 
the 66th on the right, the remaining ten between the 
Grenadiers and the main body of vTacob’s Rifles. Every 
rifle was thus in the line of attack, it not being possible to 
form any reserve worthy of the name with such a small force. 
The cavalry (3rd Sciiid Horse and 3rd Bombay Light Cavaliy), 
under General Nuttall, formed up in rear of the lefj centre of the* 
line, where they remained during the action. Our guns began 
shelling the enemy, whose artillery did not reply fot' quite half 
an hour, confirming the idea that Ayub’s guns were far in rear. 
By half-past twelve, however, this delusion was cleared away, for 
some five batteries opened upon the brigade, and their shells fell 

* Major-Gfeneral Grreaves, Adjutant- Gfeneral in India, in his remarhs upon (jeneral 
Burrows’ despatch, points out bow fatal it was to forp up with both fianhs m Vair 
before an enemy vastly superior in mmibers. 
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with fair accuracy. The effect of our own artillery fire could not 
he followed, as the haze continued. Under cover of their thirty or 
more guns the irregulars advanced to within 600 or 700 yards of 
the 66th ; hut the Martini fire from the latter swept them dowm 
wherever* they appeared ; and so cowed were they that, planting 
their standards, they sought cover in a dry ravine, firing upon our 
men -without doing much damage. Our infantry were lying down 
under such cover as the ground afforded, and tw^o of the smooth- 
bore guns were sent to the left to shell the Afghan cavalry. Then 
came the fatal mistake in the action : instead of following the 
usual tactics -which our generals have found so successful all 
thrdligh the w^ar — taking the initiative and attacking with his 
infantry— General Burrows entered into an artillery duel, which 
lasted for two hoars. The brigade had twelve guns (six of -which 
were inferior smooth-bores, worked by vohmteers from the horse 
artillery, and infantry men trained during the halt at Khusk-i- 
Nakhiid) ; the Afghans had nearly three times tlrat number, and 
their gunners were unusuSlly expert. They soon got our 
range/’ says an of&cer present, and shot and shell came crash- 
ing into ns.” Shrapnel, ronnef-shot, and afterwards grape, were 
freely used by the enemy ; and while our infantry were fairly safe 
at first, the horses of the cavalry and the gun-teams suffered 
severely. The latter had to be renewed constantly ; and it was 
evident that in a '"trial of strength with artillery the brigade was 
greatly over-matched. Little did our men know-that the Herati 
regiments suffered so from their shell-fire that twice they retired 
and were quite ready to have fled at the first direct attack. The 
enemy’s artillery fire was so well sustained that casualties soon 
began to be reported all along the line. Harris, of the Staff, and 
''‘Blackwood, copamanding E-B Battery, were among the first hit ; 
but Blackwood, after having his wound dressed (he was hit in the 
thigh), returned to his battery — a rare example of true bravery and 
endurance. The want of water told heavily upon all our men, and 
the slackness resulting therefrom was only too plain— men leaving 
the ranks to get water from the nullah in rear or from the water- 
carriers. Our three regiments were still out of range of any 
musketry fire, except stray shots from irregulars ; but the artillery 
fire bad a demoralizing effect upon the sepoys. Jacob’s Eifles are 
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said to have had nearly 100 men who had never fired ball-car- 
tridge/ so that they could not he looked upon at all as trained 
soldiers whose fire could be relied upon. 

At about two o’clock the smooth-bore guns were reported as 
running short of ammunition. Sixty^ rounds per gun hid been 
made up since their capture, and with these they went into action. 
There were no reserves to fall back upon. Captain Slade had 
taken charge of these guns, but returned to his own battery when 
they ceased to fire. There w^as nothing for it but to order the 
four 6-poiinders and the two howitzers forming the battery to re- 
tire, and this movement was at once carried out. No sooner did 
the enemy notice that half our guns were out of action thamlhey 
advanced along their w^hole line. Their batteries were brought 
forward in the boldest manner, and some of thdr guns actually 
came into action, on the right, from behind a depression in the 
ground only 800 yards from our infantry. Tw^o or three thou- 
sand cavalry mllicBuvred on the left flank of the brigade, trying to 
get w^ell in rear ; while on the right a l&ge number of mounted men 
and irregulars on foot, who had made a wide detour, got iflto the 
villages, and were firing upon the baggage escort. The 66th had 
still the ghazi-led mob in front of them in check, steady volleys 
keeping the ground clear. At this time the casualties all round 
must have been considerably over 100, while many horses had 
been killed. ^ 

At about half-past two the two companies of Jacob’s Pdfles on 
the extreme left began to waver. Theh two officers had been 
killed, and their two native officers, who ha^ kept theiJi ^together 
for some time, had also fallen ; there w^ere none of the enemy’s 
infantry near them, but the artillery fire had demoralized them ; 
and the last straw which broke the back of their courage was the" 
retirement of the smooth-bores out of action. They thought 
such a move could only mean that all w^as over, and* they broke 
their ranks and fell back in utter confusion, breaking into the 
ranks of the Grenadiers, who had up to that time been steady. 
Their bad.example was quickly imitated, and the Grenadiers like- 
wise gave w^ay. The remaining companies of Jacob’s Eifles 
shared the panic, and with a quickness th|,t carried consternation 
into the heart of every European officer, all the native infantry 
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were surging upon tlie 66th. The Grenadiers fought bravely 
and tried to form square but could only get into a V shape with 
the apex towards the enemy : in the meUe they were cut down 
literally ^‘in hundreds.’ ' The Sapper detachment under Lieu- 
tenant Henn, with the gu^s, stood bravely to their post, but so 
small a party could not hope to save the guns without immediate 
help. Lieutenant Henn was killed after behaving most gallantly. 
The enemy saw their advantage, and a rush of irregulars led by 
ghajzis was made from the right- front. The guns fired canister 
into the mass; but it was useless, and Slade limbered up and 
retired. Maclaine remained with two guns firing, until the ghazis 
weii^ actually at the muzzles, and these two guns had to be left 
behind, 'the 66th were broken by the rush of sepoys upon them. 
The -confusion w%s hopeless, many of the sepoys being so cowed 
that they; allowed the Afghans to pull then> backwards from among 
their comrades and cut them down. No attempt to use the 
bayonet was made by the recruits among Jac(^B’s Eifies, who 
scarcely seemed to know that’ they carried arms wherewith to de- 
fend themselves. A cavalry charge was ordered; but the men 
were out of hand, and though two squadrons rode out, they never 
really charged. One of their officers had his horse shot, and the 
sowars would not go on, but veered round and came back to add 
to the disorganization of the infantry.’*' The 66th and the 
Grenadiers rallied^twiee in walled enclosures and sold their lives 
dearly, but they were outnumbered and could not help to check the 
Afghan advance. Coloilel Galbraith 'was killed outside the first 



* Brigadier Nuttall commanding the cavalry says in his despatch : ‘‘I ordered the 
cavjilry to form line, and hy a charge stem the rush of ghazis on the infantry ; hut I 
^bitterly regret to have to record that although I was most ahly seconded by the officers, 
only portions of the 3rd Light Cavalry and 3rd Scind Horse formed up, and we charged, 
hut the men hearing away to the right and rear, the charge was not delivered home, and 
was hut of little effect. All subsequent attempts made at this time by myself and the 
officers to induce the men to rally and face the enemy failed. The men seemed totally 
demoralized by the combined effects of the very heavy artillery fire which had, during 
the action, killed and wounded 149 of the horses, and about fourteen per cent, of the 
men engaged in the front. There was now nothing left but to fall back on the rear- 
guard, which had advanced a short way towards us, hut it was not till we reached the 
four guns Royal Horse Artillery, brought out of action hy Captain Slade, that the men, 
through the exertions of the officers, staff and myself, were formed up facing tlie 
enemy/^ 
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enclosure, and the 66th lost nine other officers killed. Major 
* Blackwood, commanding E-B Battery, was also shot down, one of 
his STibaltenis (Lieutenant Osborne) having been killed in the 
rush. By three o’clock the brigade had been .routed, and the 
enemy were in hot pursuit. Fortunately that pursuit lasl^ed only 
two or three miles, the enemy returning to Maiwand to loot 
General Burrows’ camp. 

The following extract from a letter from an officer who was 
engaged in the action may well close this sad record : — 

When I realized that we were defeated, and had to retreat 
some 50 miles to Candahar, my heart sank within me, and n^?ver 
shall I forget the agonies of that fearful night marc^i without 
water, hundreds of poor wretches lying strewn^ about the road ^ 
calling aloud for a drop of water. It was agonizing, but one was 
obliged to steel his heart, as nothing could be done, we all being 
in the same box^ The order to march on Maiwand from Khiisk^i- 
Nakhud was only given at 10 p.M.,^on the 26th July, and th0 
march commenced at 6.30 a.m. (on the 27th). We had no id%a that 
Ayub’s army was at Maiwand till’We had marched half-way there, 
and then we only half believed it : however, after* going a few 
miles further we sighted the enemy moving towards Maiwand. 
Our troops seemed to consider that they would have it all their 
own way, and advanced very boldly ; but the d#moralizing effect 
of thirty odd guns and the being outnumbered, obliged them to 
retreat, and the retreat became a rout.* From prisoners lately 
taken we hear that we inflicted a fearful losff on the enemy, and^ 
that if we could only have brought a fresh Regiment we could 
have won the day. Our heaviest losses were during the retreat, 
as all the villagers on the line of route turned against us. I was ^ 
among the last to leave the field and walked half the way, having 
given up my pony to a wounded soldier. I was not fired on by 
the villagers till within six miles of Candahar, wdien I, with two 
sepoys and the wounded soldier, had to ascend a hill and take 
refuge behind a rock, where we remained a good while, till the 
country was cleared by the cavalry under General Brooke, who had 
come out from Candahar to meet us. I then continued my 
journey, and when arriving at the village* near the cantonments 
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some 10 European and 15 native soldiers had joined me. The 
native soldiers were utterly demoralized,^' and I could not get 
them to obey me. Some 100 or 150 Afghans were congregated 
on a little hillock commanding the road to Oandahar, and seeing 
the hesitation of my party they streamed down the hill, yelling, 
and I was obliges, to fall back and take up a position on another 
hillock. Then the native soldiers came to me and expressed 
their ^opinion that we ought to run for it. However, I abused 
them, and made them lie down and point their guns towards the 
enemy, who at once retreated to their former position. I felt 
perfect confidence in the European portion of my party, and if I 
coufd have felt the same in the native, I would not have minded 
an attack from 150 half-armed Afghans. When General Brooke 
retui:;ned with the rear-guard of the Girishk column, he shelled 
the hills where the Afghans were collected, and we marched 
peaceably into cantonments.” 

CONCLUSION. 

1 HAVE not gone into the details of the movements of the Cabul- 
Candahar force after the B^tle of Candahar, as there was no 
further opposition^ and the military programme carried out was 
only of local importance. The brigades ■were marched back 
to India as quickly as ^possible, with the exception of the 9th 

JLancers and 6-8 E.Ar, which Avere left at Candahar. The following 
letter, written in Qandahar, wull throw some light on the strategy 
ofrthe action on September 1st : — 

^ Canbahae, %0th8eptemher. 

There is hut one opinion here as to the unsoundness of the 
criticisms upon General Eoberts’s action of the 1st ; it is that the 
critics have jumped to conclusions on imperfect reports, having 
taken the first meagre telegrams as their guide. By an 
incessant study of small-scale maps they gained a superficial 

* Tbe Srd Scind Horse only lost fourteen men Skilled and five wounded out of 260 men: 
they had forty-nine horses kiij^ed and wounded. There were thus always over 200 
sabres available for a charge in this regiment alone, but the men were out of hand. 
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knowledge of tlie Argaiidab Valley, and were fully eonTineecl that 
% the proper mode of directing the attack would have been to throw 
an intercepting force 30 or 40 miles in rear of Mazra, and then 
to have attacked Aynb from Candahar — ^no doubt by way of the 
Pir Paimal village. They point their arguments by^ adding 
that our cavalry pursuit was really inoperative? as only 400 of 
the fugitives were killed, while the great mass escaped. Admitted 
that after we had rolled them back from Pir Paimal, the great 
majority got off scot-free, this by no means proves that a’ weak 
brigade could have cut off their retreat ; for it seems to be for- 
gotten that not one, but many, roads were open to them, while the 
mountainous nature of the country on the higher reaches of-4he 
Argandab was all in favour of trained bill-men such as Afghans 
always are. Their cavalry and many thousands of footmen 
made straight for the Khakrez Valley, knowing w^ell •that once 
the range of hills, eight miles west and north-west* of the 
jirgandab, was^*eached, they were quite safe. There was lio 
necessity at all for their retirement ^lorthwards up the Argan* 
dab — or rather north-eastwards — and it is quite an open% ques- 
tion if any brigade we could hate spared would have even seen 
many of the fugitives. General Pioberts’s first and* greatest duty 
was to induce Ayub Khan to give him battle, and not to cause 
a scare in liis camp by premature strategical movements, 3J) or 
40 miles up the Argandab Valley. It may no^;^ be known, also, 
that when the infantry was encamped near Shar-i-Safa, one march 
from Eobat, on August 27th the ne'ws*from Candahar led us 
to believe that Ayub might possibly’ forsake Mazra and try to 
escape in the Ghazni direction byway of the^ Argandab stream. 
General Koberts at once recognized the necessity of barrmg 
any movement in force in this direction, and a column of about * 
2,000 men was told off to march by way of Bori, and Dala, and 
block the road up the Argandab. But when heliograpliic commu- 
nication witli Candahar w- as opened up later in the day, and 
. CGloiiel St John’s reports showed that Ayub. was busy strengthen- 
ing Ms position at Mazra, the order given for the column to move 
out was at once countermanded. It ■was known that the Afghan 
force was mainly composed of men from Zamindawar, Candahar, 
and Herat— the Cabuli element being very small, and the Kizil- 
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baslaes and Eohistaiiis being already in treaty witli Colonel St 
Jolm to desert at sliort notice. Tlie main body of real figMing 
men, therefore, would seek safety in flight, after defeat, not 
northwards towards Khelat-i-GrMkai, but to the west and north- 
west, wh.ere the hills offered them shelter until they could regain 
their homes. This line <5f flight was really taken ; but as our 
cayalry brigade under General Hugh Goiigh could not reach the 
Kokaran Ford until Gundigan and the orchards about had been 
cleared by General Baker’s Infantry Brigade, Ayub Khan and 
his cavalry escort— leaYing Mazra, it should be remembered, at 
11.30 A.M.' — ^liad easily covered the seven or eight miles of ground 
betemen the river and the slopes of the hills bounding the 
Khakrez yalley on the south. Besides, the tactics of the fugitives 
r were such as to neutralize any pursuit or the action of any inter- 
cepting force : hundreds took refuge ill the villages, buried their 
arms, o/hid them securely away, and came out to greet our troops 
iirthe guise of harmless peasants. If dhese had J?een slaughtered 
hi cold blood, the cavalry lyoulcl have returned with the report 
that pot 300 or 400, but 1,300 or 1,400 of the enemy had been 
killed. I do not make this statement on my own unsupported 
authority, but on the direct testimony of cavalry officers engaged 
in the pursuit. Thus the 9th iancers gave chase to a large 
number of men evidently in full flight. On coming up with 
them', the Lancer| found these fugitives without arms, and though 
there could be no reasonable doubt that they had hidden their 
weapons some little tipae before, Lieutenant Colonel Bushman 
ordered Ms men to spare their lives. The Lancers rode among 
^hem, ahd if any man had been detected with knife or pistol he 
would probably have paid the forfeit of his life. In other in- 
^ stances small bands were hunted into villages, and when the 
cavalry rode up men appeareclholding little children in their arms, 
and prayed^ for mercy. What was to be done with an enemy 
resorting to such mancBuvres? Our cavalry could not take 
prisoners as they had to continue the pursuit ; and these units 
of the Mazra army wei’e shown that mercy which they had refused 
to our men retreating from Maiwand ! 

Again, any intercepting force thrown into the Argandah Yalley 
could not hope to co-optjrate with the force attacking from Can- 
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dahar : they would have been a detached corps of observation^, 

’^ merely watching for Afghans fleeing into theirarms. First of all 
they must have been sent completely away from onr main body 
either at Shar-i-Safa or Eobat in order to cross the hills by the 
only available Iwtal near Dala (between J30 and 40 miles abDve the 
Baba Wali Kotal ) ; for the Mnrcha Kotal was lield in force by 
Aynb, They could not approach to within 20 miles of Mazra^ for 
a further advance would have been to court an attack by over- 
whelming numbers, while General Roberts was marching from 
Eobat to Candahar. The safety of 2,000 men would have been 
endangered, while the only object they could have gained would 
have been the interception of a few hundreds of Cabulis, |vho 
would probably have taken to the precipitous hills and fecaped in 
the night. The Argandab Valley narrows greatly^ 30 or 40 miios 
above Mazra, and cavalry would have been worse thsfh, useless 
with the intercepting (?) column. It cannot be urged with too 
much emphasis^ that Ayub Khan’s line of retreat, his arn}y 
were defeated^ was in the Khakrez direction, for his men, in their* 
slack discipline, would make for their own villages and not^rush 
off at a tangent towards Khelat-i-Ghilzai. All Afghan armies,” 
so-called, and Ayub’s was perhaps more worthy of respect than 
any we have yet met, have a power of dispersion which is un- 
rivalled. Organized pursuit against them is almost impossj^le : 
unless every mountain path and torrent bed within 50 miles could 
be searched at once. 

General Roberts has had more experience in Afghan warfare 
than any other of our commanders ; and his factics were*based on 
sounder principles than those advocated by critics unversed 
altogether even in the details of past actions. To say Pir Paimal 
could have been carried with fewer troops than those engaged is 
to beg the whole question. The action of Ahmed Khel proved 
that when fanaticism is at red-heat, 5,000 or 6,000* men may 
charge right into our ranks. Would it have been wise to* have 
dispensed with General Macgregor’s brigade (some 2,000 strong) 
as a reserve in case of such another charge down from the Baba 
WaliEotal upon General Macpherson’s right flank? And yet 
General Macgregor had about the number of men which would 
have been absorbed if the mucb-talked of ^‘intercepting column” 
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liad been waiting, 30 or 40 miles tip the Argaiidab Valley, 
ignorant of wbatwas happening at Candabar, It may be nrged " 
that there were 4j000 men of the Oandahar garrison at General 
Eoberts’s disposal ; but it would have been unwise to ask much of 
a garrkon still suffering from the shock of the terrible disaster at 
Maiwand, and only half-realizing that they were no longer be- 
sieged within the walls of Candahar, That I am not exaggerat- 
ing the depression prevailing in the Bombay Division, will be clear 
from the fact that General Primrose, on the evening of the 31st 
August, personally stopped a string of mules which were leaving 
the citadel with bread and barley for the Bengal troops. Our 
refitjnnaissance was returning, and there was certainly heavy rifle- 
fire beyohd Karez Hill, while the enemy's guns on Baba Wali 
Kotal were also adding to the din. Our troops were holding 
Picquet Kill, and our camp was within 2,500 yards of the Eedgah 
Gate, out of which an ofidcer in the Commissariat Department was 
conducting the little convoy. Between" that conv^ and danger 
•^were some 10,000 picked men, nearly all British, Sikhs, and 
Gho(rrkas ; but the risk " of allowing the bread and grain to be 
carried a mile and a half was pfonounced too great ” by General 
Primrose himself. The Commissariat officer, knowing food was 
needed in camp, managed to gaitf permission to take on the mules 
lad§n with bread, and he saw nothing to disturb him on the road. 
The ground between the north-western bastion and the nearest 
wall of cantonments (1,200 yards away) is as bare as the Sahara, 
and it was not likely the enemy's cavalry picquet below the Baba 
__ Wali Kotal would h^ve charged out a couple of miles to capture 
the mules, even if Jihey had seen them. The story is told not to 
detract from General Primrose’s judgment and ability, but to 
^ # illustrate the unhealthy feeling and want of tone in the garrison, 

in spite of the efforts of brave and resolute men to wipe out the 
recollection of Maiwand and Deh-i-Khwaja from the minds of 
their-fellows. 

I have tried to write without undue dogmatism ; but I may have 
been betrayed into laying too great a stress upon probabilities," 
viz., that ’the enemy’s line of retreat would be towards Khakrez 
and not up the narrow Argandab Valley, and that Ayub’s irregiilars 
might have fnrnished'’a band of desperate men led by ghazis to 
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make a eomiter-attack from Baba Wali Kotal. I lia¥e careMij ' 
avoided any reference to the entrenched camp of A}mb at Mazra, 
which OTir spies assured us existed, and which General Macgregor’s 
Brigade, fresh and untouched by fire, were intended to storm if 
Generals Ifacpherson and Baker had ^been checked in teir pro- 
gress. I think these probabilities were justified fully so far as 
the retreat is concerned, while the knowledge that we had all our 
forces concentrated behind Karez and Picquet Hills may have pre- 
vented the masses of men about the Baba Wali Kotal (in the earlier 
part of the day) from making a counter-attack. If there is one 
part which criticism may fairly seize upon, and which our owm 
Brigadiers would be the first to acknowledge, it is the wap? of 
cavalry with General Boss when the 72nd and 2nd Siklis on the 
one hand, and the 92iid and 2nd Ghoorkas on the other, rolled 
back the enemy at the turning-point of the Pir Paimal sfu^r. The 
basin leading towards Mazra and the open ground due west 
towards the Ar^idab was covered with men in full flight, and 500 
sabres could have swept into themw^uth terrific effect. It is, ? 
believe, an axiom that no division shall now go into action wtthout 
one regiment of cavalry attached to it, but all through the war we 
have brigaded all our cavalry, and on several occasions the want 
of 500 troops to follow up mildly an infantry attack has been 
severely felt. Witness in particular the first action of Chapsia, 
when the Afghans fled tow^ards Indikee ; and th*® storming of the 
ridge leading up to the Takht-i-Shah Peak when the open ground 
beyond Beni Hissar was black wdth fugitives. General Hugh 
Gough and his splendid cavalry brigade of 1,600 sabres an(L 
lances did all that men could do to gain the Ig^okaran Ford, and 
cut up such bodies of men as they could overtake ; but if OBe 
regiment had been spared from that brigade to have follow^ed up 
our infantry advance, there would have been rare w^'ork for the 
troops about Pir Paimal. The answer, of course, to this is that 
the network of orchards and walled enclosures, with intersecting 
channels, seemed to shut out cavalry from participating in that 
part of the action: there was no one as usual to tell us of the 
grand open ground when the ridge was turned. 
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The following information is derived from trustworthy sources, and may be of some 
interest : — 


Tahle of Heights above mean Sea4eveh 


Cabul Plain 
Luttabund Kotal 
Kata Sung 
Jugdulluck Kotal 
Gundamak 
Futtebabad 
Jellalabad^ . 


B’eet. 

5,840 

7,400 

5,000 

5?200 

4,5J50 

3,095 

1,950 


Table of Marches from Jumrood to Cabxd, 
The corrected road distances are ; — 


Jumrood to Ali Musjid * 






* Miles. 

. 8-30 

Ali Musjid to Lundi Kotal 






. 10*50 

Lundi Kotal to Dakka , 






• 12*00 

Bakka to Basaule . . 






. 11*% 

Basaule to Barikab . , 





Sf* 

. 9*9r 

Barikab to Jellalahad , 






. 17*76 

Jellalabad to Bosabad 



. « 



. 12*88 

Bosabad to Sufed Sang 




p • 


. 15*12 

Sufed Sang to Pezwan Kotal 






. 12*75 

Pezwan Kotal to Jugdulluck Fort 





. 10*50 

Jugdulluck Fort to Sei Baba 






p 10*00 

Sei Baba to Luttabund 






. 9*50 

Luttabund to Butkhak , 






. 9*50 

Butkhak to Bala Hissar , 






. 9*20 




Total 



. 160*09 


TEAisrsponr eor the Indian Abmy. 

The transport arrangements have always been the great stumbling-block when war 
has been declared in India, and in the hope that something will be done to form a 
permanent establishment, I republish the following letter, written in Sberpur on June 
15th, 1880:— • 
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lull June. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Low, of the IStli Bengal Lancers, Chief Director of Transport with <- 
the OaW Force, has suggested a plan for establishing a permanent transport service, 
the details of which I wdll try to explain. He advocates a system— the expense of which 
should be moderate in time of peace, and not extravagant in time of war— which should 
admit of <5?apid expansion when war breaks out, and, most important of all, which should 
allow of the animals being employed for ordinary purposes of commerce in peace time, 
yet always be ready to fall into their places when the State requires them. Colonel 
Low takes an army of 36,000 of all arms with fifteen days’ food as the unit to be 
treated, this being about the strength of a force which is likely to be mobilized in case 
of war breaking out, and he believes that under his system transport for such an army 
could be raised, at any time, in a fortnight. 

Taking the mule as the only transport animal in the “first line,” he calculates that 
70,000 mules (of which number 1,028 would be spare animals) would be required for 
the*g6,000 men, the estimate being as follows : — 





Mules. 

7,000 British Infantry . . . 

♦ 

15,435 

1,500 ,, Cavalry . 

. 

6,036 

2,8ff0 Artillery and Engineers . 


11,267 

4,^300 Native Cavalry 


9,900 

21,000 ,, Infantry 


■'’26,334 


Total 

68,972 


Spare animals 

1,028 


Grand total 

70,000 


This calculation is^'made on the Cabul scale of baggage, and each animal %vould have to 
carry two maunds only ; allowance is mad<» for forage and grain also being carried. 
The 70,000 mules required would be located in the three Presidencies, in the following 
propf«!4on : — Bengal, 35,000 ; Bombay and Madras, 17,500 each, Regaixling Northern 
India, it Ms calculated that the Provinces would furnish 9,750, Oudh 750, and 
Eohilkund 2,000. The Punjab would be responsible for 27,500. The system of main- 
tenance would be the division of all the 'country into a certain number of districts ; as, 
for instance, the N.-W. Provinces into thirteen, and the Punjab into twenty, each of 
^^hioh would*' have a fixed number of mules ready for the State when occasion might 
arise. Colonel Low’s explanation of the organization he would create is so clear, that I 
will give Ms own words.* He says : — “The districts would all have been numbered off 
in the transport books, and I will sijppose I am visiting the Rawalpindi or No. 20 district. 
^ The first village I enter might have, perhaps, fifteen mules, nine of which were over 
three and under fourteen years old. To the owners of these animals I would say : 
* Government will give you, through me, one rupee per month for each of these animals. 
Government does not want them nowand may never want them at all. Keep them, 
therefore, and use them as you have been accustomed to. All that Government asks is 
that you will agree to give the use of the mules in time of war. You must bring them 
with their saddles, &c., arranging among yourselves that at least one man shall accom- 
pany every three mules. On Government calling for the mules, you will receive war 
rates of pay from that day till the animals are discharged, when they will revert to 
peace rates of one rupee per month. This present agreement is to last twelve months, 
after which notice of three moifchs on either side may end the baigain : the one proviso 
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being that when Gfoverament has called for the service of tbe mules, the notice cannot 
be given until the mules are discharged. Meanwhile the mules must be branded with tbe 
disti'ict mark ''R 20 ; ’ and here is Rs. 36, the first (quarter’s payment in advance.’” 
Colonel Low states that from his personal knowledge, and from opinions expressed by 
native gentlemen, he is convinced the people would eagerly accept such a system, as it is 
one which they could easily understand, and is q[uite in keeping with their customs and 
traditions. • ^ 

Then comes the all-important qnestion of cost. Regarding the permanent establish- 
ment, Colonel Low suggests that a Director, who would have control all over India, 
should be appointed with staff pay of Rs. 1,000 per month. His subordinates in Bengal 
would be two superintendents (Rs. 500 each), and four assistants (Rs. 150 to Rs? 200) ; 
in Bombay and Madras just half this establishment. There would also be a number of 
native officers, and non-commissioned officers, and five sowars would be told off to each 
district. The staff in Bengal would cost Rs. 9,210 per month (in peace time), in Bom- 
bay and Madras Rs, 4,030 each, or a total of Rs. 17,270 for establishment, ^fhe 
premium, to owners of Re. 1 per animal would be Rs. 70,000, making a grand tbtal of 
Rs. 87,270. When war broke out, the staff would be available for instant service at 
their normal pay, while the owner of each animal would receive his Rs. 12 per month, 
in all Rs. 8,40,000, or a total expenditure on service of Rs. 8,57,27(1 To put the 
matter in simpler form, Colonel Low remarks : — *‘If we suppose a period of four years 
in which there was war for four months, the cost would be — ^ 

^ “ Bs. 1 

44 months’ peace, at Rs. 87,270 per mensem . ^ . . 37,29,880 • 

4 months’ war, at Rs. 8,57,270 per mensem . . . 33,29,080 

Total 70,58,960 

• 

This is, in round numbers, £700,000; ” and Colonel Low significantly adds : — This can 
no doubt be compared with transport expenses in the last campaign ” — an allusion, 
perhaps, to the enormous compensation we had to pay to camel-owners for animals lost 
or killed. The second line of transport in a campaign. Colonel Low considers s^p^d be 
wheeled carriages, a certain number of carts being always kepS^, ready at st^ons near 
the bases of supply, such as Multan, Rawalpindi, &c. With this scheme, and no doubt 
several others before them, it will be strange if the government does not once for all 
make up its mind to an expenditure in peace time upon transport service : it may seem, 
for the time being, money wasted, but anyone seeing the accounts of th# pj'esent wafr 
eannot hel|) being convinced that a i)ermanent transport have saved the country 

many lakhs of rupees. « 


THE END. 
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Ghaeles Boulgee, M.R.A.S. Crolvn Bvo. #s.M. * 1 

Bonlger (D. C.) The Life of Yakoob Beg, Atbalik Ghazi and 
Badaulet, Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Chaeles 
Eoulgeb. M.R.A.S, 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

Bowring (Six J.) Piowery Scroll. i 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir J. lIowBiNG, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post ^»vo 
10s. 6d. ^ i 

Boyd (R. Ifelson) Chili and the Chilians, during the Wkr i 
1879-80. By ll Nblsojv Boyd, E.R-ChS., F.G.S., Author of > 
Coal Mines luspeetion. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 10s. Sd. ; 

Boyd (E. K elson). ^ Coal Mines Inspection : Its History and 
Resu]t>^8vo. iis.> i 

Bradshaw (¥olin) The Poetical Works of John Milton, i 
with Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, ^ 
LL. D., Inspector of Schools, jMadras. 9 vols., post 8yo. i 6(1 I 

Brandis’ Porest Flora of Morth-Western and Central India. 

By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to*rhe Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. IBs. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared-. ; 

Post 8vo. 7s. ^ I 

Bright (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

Fifth and Revised Edition, 1 880. By W. Bright, late Colour- ■ 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex H.Y. Fcap! interleaved. Is. | 

Browne (J. W.N Hardware ; How to Buy it for Foreign • 

Markets. 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

Buckle (the late Capt. E.) Bengal Artillery. * 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery ^froni the * 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt, E. Buckle, Assist * 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sir J. W. Kaye. 8vo. Loud, 
,185^. 10s. ^ ■ I 

Buckley (E. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the IiTigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Roi?.ert B. Bcckley, 
A.M.LC.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With M^p and Appendix. 9s. 
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Burke (P.) Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. 

By^ Peter Bukke, Serjeant-at-Law. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials comier^ted with the Aristocracy.” Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Challenge of Barletta (The), 

By Massimo D’Aeeglio. Eeiidered into English by Lady 
Louisa Magenis. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Christmas (Eev. H.) Eepnblic of Pools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abclera in Thrace, from 
the German of C.*M. Von Wieland. By Pvev. Henry CheisT' 
MAS, M.A., F.R.S. 2 Vols crown 8 vg. I 2s. 

Christmas (Eev. H.) Sin : Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Besults of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
PtEV. Henry Christmas, M.A., E.E.S. post 8vo. os. 

Collette (C. H.) The Eoman Breviary. 

f A Critical and Historical Eeview, \fith "(Jlassilied 

Extracts. By Charles Bastings Cou-K'Ite. lildition. 

Ee vised and enlarged. 8vo. 5s. 

CoUette (C. H.) Henry Vm. „ 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Eelbrraation in Etigiand. 
By ChaeiIes Hastings Collette. Post 8yd. (is. 

Colquhoun (Major J. A. S.) With'’ the Kurrum Porce in the 
Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. By Major J. A. S. Colqu- 
inr^N, R.A. "With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings, 
and t^\’o Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

Cooper’s Hill College, Calendar of the Eoyal Indian En- 
gineering College, Coipper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year# 6s. 

(X)NTENTS.— Staff of the College ; Prospeaus for the Year; 
Table of Marks ;*S 3 dlabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Eules of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students serving in India; Entrance Examination Papers, drc. 
Corbet (M, E.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.E.JI. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By rs. Corbet. Illustrated with Photos. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Crosland (Mrs. N.) Stories of the City of London ; Eetold 
for Youthful Headers. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. With ten 
Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

These Stories range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Eilights Templars in England to the time of the Ciordon 
JRiots ; with incidents in tj|j,e Life of Brunei in relation to tlie Thames 
Tunnel ; narrated trom Personal recollections. 
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Cruise of H.M.S. ^'Galatea,'’ ; 

Captain H.iiH. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G.,in 1867 — 1|68. ■ 

By the Rev. John Mit.ner, B.A., Chaplain ; aifd Oswald W. ! 
Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke i 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. "iOs, 

Bainrers (Fred. Chas.) On Coal, ' J' 

With Reference to Screening, Transport, &o. 8vo. iOs. 6d, 

Banmas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 
Desert. I n* E. D admas, General of the Division Comriiaiidin|[ 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., & g . With Commentaries by the 
Emir AhdndvKadir (xVuthorized Eldition). 8vo., Os. | 

“We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque ai^d, at the 

saiue time, practical aceodnt of the manners and customs of a people, than 

this book o^the Arabs and their horses .” — Edinhirgh Courant, 

Deighton Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth, 

Witli Notes and an iutrodiiction. "^By H. Deichton, Principal • 
of Agra College. Crowji 8vo. 5s. % \ 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, ^Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 

India. By an Ex-Gommjssioner. Fcap. 9s. 6ch ; 

Bickins, (F. V.) Chinshingura : or the Loyal League. I 

A Japanese Romance. Translated by Frederick V. Dickins, I 
ScTh, of the Middle Temple, Barrister*at-Law. With J^tes { 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Yers5)n of the Sallad | 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese j 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, ! 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. ^ Bvo. 10s. 6fl. • * 

Doran (Dr. J.) “ Their Majesties Servants’*^ : ^ 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. DoE.iN, ■ 
F.S. A., Author of “Table Traits,” “Lives of the Queens of j 
England of the House of Hanover.” &o. Post 8vo, 6s. ' 

“ Bveiy page of the wort is barbed irith wit, and will niake its way | 

point foremost. . . . . . provides entertainment for the most dirers© I 

tastes .” — JDailg News* ' 

Drury (Col. H.) The Bseful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, | 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Drury. Second Edition, | 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 16s. i 
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Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female STihilist. 

hiiNEST LAViaNE. fi/ L^aiislated from the French bj (L 
SuTriEiiLAND* Edwards. Grown 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama : Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. EUjther- 
’^LAND Edwards, Author of “The Russians at Home and 
xlbroad,"’ &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Edwards’ (H. S.) The Russians At Home and the Russians 
Abroad. Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life 
^ under^Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols., 
Crown 8 VO. 21s. 

Eyre, (Major-General Sir Y.), K.C.S.I., C.B. The Kabul In- 
surref 3 tioii of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyi'e’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel Gr. B. 
Mallbson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., \witli Map Illustra- 
t tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fearon. Author ^of “Touch not the Nettle.^^ 
2 vols. Crown 8to. 21s. 

Garrick (6, E. W.) Mansukhi and Sundar Singh; a Hindu 
Tale, lliiulustaui and Fiiglisli. With 24- Illustrations. By 
II. B. W. Garpjck. 4to. Is. (h1. 

Ga^I^tteers of Iij^ia. 

Thdl’iiton, 4 vois., 8vo. £2 10s. 

,, 8vo. 21s. 

,, (N.W.P., .&C.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25s. 

^ Gazetteer of Southern India. 

W'ltb the Tena^seiiin Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and aut]jonii(‘ sources. Accorapaiiied by an 
Atlas, including plans all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8 VO. with Ito, Atlas. £3 os. 

Geography of India. 

OonipFising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Pcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Gutcb, Scindc, and the soiitlneast coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Govennnent by Henry J. (Ivrter, 
Assistant Surgeon,^ Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. ^vith folio 
xVtlas of maps and plates ; haif-bouiid. £2 2s, 
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Gillmore (Parker) Encounters with Wild Beasts. 

'Bj Paekee Gillmoee, Author* of “Tht^ Great lliirst' 
Land,” Eide Through Hostile Africa,*’ &c. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Glyii (A. C.)' History of Civilization in the fifth Century.' , 
Translated bj pennission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozariam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby 0. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. Is. ,, 

Goldstncker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Litefary Ee- 

mains of. With a Menioir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21^. 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological *TaMes, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. * 

Greene (F. rii) The Russian Army and its' Campaigns in ) 
Turkey in 1877-1878. By F. W. Geeene, First Lieutenant * 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. xArmj, and lately Mili%iry 
ALiaehe to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. S2s. Second Edition. * 

Greene (F. V.) Sketches of ’Army Life in Russia. 

Grown 8vo. 9s. 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God^ ^ 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sansciit into 
English Verse. By Ealph T. H. Geiffith. 8vo. 5s. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Eealth„Sport, and^Profit 

British North America, A Book for ail Travellers* and • 

' Settlers. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.S. # Crown 8vo., with 
'Maps. Os. ' ^ ^ 

HaU’s, Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems ir?*Nautical 
Astronoiny. For the use of Schools. By the PtEV. T. G. 

' Hall, Professor of Mathematics in King's College,. 

. London. 12mo. 2s., .■ 

Handhook of Reference to the Maps of India. ■ 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

This will he fov.nd a T-aUiaUe Companim ig Messrs. Alien 4* €os' 

Maps of India, . , 
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I Harcoiirt (Maj. A. P. P.) Down by the Drawle. 

By Major A. F. P, H^BCt)TjiiT, Bongal Staff Corps, aiitlior of 
“kooloo, Lahoiil, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy, 

2 Yols. 10 one, crown 8yo. 6s. 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel, His Life and Works. 

By Edward S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Or. Bvo, 6s. 

Holland. 

# By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
« CAiau.iNE Tilton. Grown 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Hough (LiexitrCol. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

Bvo.^cloth. 253 

Engries (Eev. T. P.) Hotes on Muhammadanism. 

^ Second Edition, Revised and Enlargal. Feap. 6s. 

' ' ' € 

^ Hutton ( J. ) Thugs and Da-ooits of India. 

^'\ Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditarj 
Garotters and Gang Robhersi of India. By Jambs Hutton. 
Post 8v(p 5s. 

India Directory (The). .. 

For tlie Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late ("’aptain James 
fef^RSBURGH, S.R.S. 

Part I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
' Charts of Wim^s, CuiTents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 

By Commander Alfred Dundas TxVYlor,^F.R.G.S., Superiii- 
! tendeiit of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 I8s. 

i ^ Part II. — Jhe China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
I and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as | 

I those of New Zealand. IlUistraled with Charts of the Winds, 

1 Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. .{I?i preparaMmi.) 

■M ■ # 

i Indian and Military Law. 

I Mahoramedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
j Mahommedan Law of Inhei*itaiice and Contract ; comprising the 

j Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based npon the text 

j of Sir H. W. Maonaohten’s Principles and Precedents, together 

j with the Decisions of the Privy Coiuicil and High Courts of the 

Presidencies in India. P'or the use of Schools and Students. By 
Stanbish G-boti Grady, Barrister-at-Law, Header of Hindoo, j 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. Svo. 14s. J 
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Heda^a, or Guide, a Commeutary on tbe Mussulman Laws, ; 
translated by order of the G-overnor-Creneral aiidLoinicii of i^engal. 

By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by STANDiSH Groye Grady. 8yo. £135s. 

[nstitutes of Menu in Euglisb. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Colhisca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, | 
verbally translated from tlie Original, with a Preface by Sir William j 

Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Cham^ey J 
Hauohton, M.A., E.R.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the j 
East India College, New edition, with Preface and Index b/ ; 
Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and Reader tof Hindu, 
Malioinmedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 

iudian Code of Criminal Procedure. Beiug\\ct X. of i 2, 
Passed by the Governor- General of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. . * 

ludiair^de of Civil l?rocedure. Being Act X. of 1877. Syo.\ 

10b. " , _ *, 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 

and Answers, with Expl^yiatory and Illustrative Notes. By 

Anoelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

% 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Anoelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Hiuclu Law. Principally with reference to^uch portion-/of it 
as concern the Administration of Justice in the Courts 3i India. 

By Sib Thomas Steanoe, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., 1830. 24s. ^ 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bitaga. ' Noti(;e of the ^ 
Case on. Pros'*»ono Oooiuar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 

By John Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Royal Svo. 20s. ^ 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dethaii Pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefiy adecting Civil 
Suits. By Arthur Steele. Royal Svo. £l Is. ^ 

Aloohunimudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 25.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 

' By Almaeic Eumsey. 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Seiwices. By Colonel J. K. PipoN, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and* Revised Edition. PocRet 
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Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Coui'ls- 
f. Martial 5 the Mode of ^Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Oillcers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Iiiquiry, Courts of liequi?sts, 
&;c., &c. The following are a portion of tlie Contents 

1, Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest, 
r 7. Forms of Coimts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Eehellions. 
11. Riots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Coi. W. HouGii, late 
Deputy Judge- Advoeate-G-enerai, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo. vol. 253. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By liouGH & Long. Thick 8vo. 
" London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Crimina.1 Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, m;s well as tlial in 
the ^Courts not established by Royal Ckirter ; witli Fcirrns of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a hir,g^' innnbor 
f of English Cases, and Gases decided, in the Courts of 

India; and an ArPENDiXf of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. i>y i\l. .LL 
Starling, Esq., LL.B. & F.^, B. Constable, AI.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave- Brown, 
M.A. 8vo. ■ 5s. 

Irwfe.(H. C.) The Garden of India; or Chapters on Oudh 
Hisfery and ASairs.. By PI. C. iRw,iN, B.A. Oxori., Bengal 
Civil Service, 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt.-Col. B.) -^Military Surveying, & 8vo. 14s. 
, (See p, age 20). - 

Jaeks5n (lowis B’A.) Hydraulic Manu^ and |Workiiig 
Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
"" Published under the patronage of the Right Honourable the 
Secret&y of State for India. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. 8vo. 28s. 

Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based #n the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
B’A. Jackson, A.M,I.C.E., author of “ Hydraulic Maiiiiai 
and Statistics,” &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

Jackson (L. B’A.) Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for 
Ordinary Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular Eunctions, ohtaming Results correct 
in the Fourth figure/ By Lowis B’A. Jackson. 
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Jackson (L. B’A.) Accented Ponr-Fignre Logarithinsj and j 
other Tables. For purposes both of» Ordiiiarj^^od of Tri'|*orio~ I 
metrical (lalculatiori, and for the Correction of Altitudes and 1 
Lunar Distances. Arranged and accented bj Lowis D’A. 
Jackson, A.M.S.G.E., iluthor of Canal and Culvert Tables,'’ 

‘ AT jdraulic Manual,” &c. Grown 8vo. 9s. • 

Janies (A. G. E. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A. G. P. Eliot James, Author of '"'A Guide to Indian. 
Household Alan agemeiit,” &c. Grown 8 vo. 9s. 

Contents : — Indian Agriculture ; Beer ; Cacao ; Carpets ; Cereals 

Clieniicals ; Cincliona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and'^Colonnug 

Materials; Fibrous Substances; Forestry; Hides; Skins and liorns ; 

Glims and Eesins ; Irrigation ; Ivory ; Mining ; OiisA Opium ; Paivr ; 

Pottery ; Tlvots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar; Tea; Tobacci^; Wood; 

Wool. Table of Export’s. Index. ^ • 

Jerrold ^^^l^nchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. %st Svo. 163 . ■I 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive. j 

Adapted from the G-erman of Herr Franz Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. Airs. A. Batson Joyner. 

Crown Svo. With 2 Aiaps. 10s. 6d. * 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) TI10 Sepoy War in India. 

A Flistory of the Sepoy AVar in India, 1857 — 1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye,. Author of “ The History of the AVar in 
Afghanistan.” AAl. I., Svo. ISs, Vol. II. Vol. Ifl. ^1. j 
Contents of Vol. I. : — Book I. — Introductory. — The Con- j 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The Bight of Lapse.” — The 
Annexation of Glide. — Progress of EnglislMsm. *Book p.— The ^ 
Sepoy Army: ii’sKise, Progress, and Decline. — Ear^^ His- 
tory of the Native Army. — Deterioratin'^ Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies.— The Punjaub Aiutinies. Discipline of th<? p 
Bengal Army. Book III. — The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — * 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and \ 

Abe Persian War. — The Rising, of the Storm. — The First j 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Llxcitement in Upper India, — | 

Bursting- of the,, Storm.- — Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II.: — Book IV.— The Rising in tee 
North-west. -- The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Aleerut. 
—The Seizure of Delhi.— Calcutta in Alay.— Last^Days of 
General Anson. — The Aiarch upon Delhi. Book V.—Pro* 
GBESS OF Rebellion. IN . Upper' Ind:|^.— Benares and Alla- 
habad.— Cawnpore.— The March to Cawnpore.— Re-occupation 
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of Cawnpore, Book VI.— The Punjab and IJihjii.— F irst 
; Obiiilicts ill ^he Punjab- — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder.— Pro- 
I gross of Events in the Punjab,— Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
I Siege. — Progress of the Siege.— The Last SiK3cour3 from the 

I Punjab. 

I Contents of Vol III. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Behar, 

I AND THE Koeth-west Provinces. — A t the Seat of Govern- 
I inent. — The IiisiuTeetion in Behar.— The Siege of Arrah. — 

‘ Behar and Bengal. Book VIII. — Mittinv: and liEBEunoN 
I c IN THE NortH'WESi" Provinces, — Agra in May. — Insurree- 
; tion hi the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs.— Agra in 
; June, July, August and September. Book IX.* — Lucknow 

I #>.\ND Dei.iii.'* — llebellion in Onde. — ^Hevolt in tlie Districts.— 

I LuoPiiow in June and July. — The siegvj^and (Japtiiro of Delhi. 

1 TFoi' continuation, see “History of the Indian Mutiny/’ by 

: ^ i'olonel G. B. Malleson, p. 19.) * 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History^of the War in AfghUnistan. 

New edition, o Yols. Crown Bvo. FT. Os. 

Kaye (Sir J, W.) H. St. G-. Tiidcer’s Life and Correspondence. 

Bvu. JUs. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments. 

% H. St, George Tucker, ^vo, IDs. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. KE'\|inge. Part I.— The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Tw^o vols., Post 8vo. iOs. 

, Keene (H, G.) Mogul Empire. 

From the dpath of Aumngzeb to the overthrow of tiie Mahraita 
V Pow<?r, Iw H'enry George KeExNE, B. G.S. Second edition. 

; With Map. 8v^>. lOs. 6d. * 

I ^ Tlih Work Jills iq) a blank between the ending of 
and the commencement &f Thorntem's Histories, 

Keene (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene (11. G.) Peepnl Leaves. 

: Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s, 

j Keene H. G.). The Turks in India. 

! Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostaii by 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 
Latham (Br. E. G.) Eussi and Turk, 

From a Geographiq^l, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo. 18s, 




Laurie {GoL W. 'F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Eelatious 
with Burma. With a SuBimary Events from 182^) to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau s Progress. With 
various Local, 'Statistical, and Commercial Infonnation. By 
■ Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of ‘‘ BangoonA - Narrative 
of the Second Burmese W^ar,”&c. 8vo. With Plans and Map- 
I6s. - » 

Lee (F. Q.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev, F. G-. Lb:e, D.D. 

Vols., Grown Bvo. 21s. 

Lee (E. G.) The Words from the Cross; Seven Sermons 
for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy W^eek. Ey ^he Rev. h. G. 
Lee, D.I). Third edition revised. Fcap. 3s. Od. , 

Lee (F. J3r.) Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermorrs. 

Rev. Fm^->ERicK Geoege Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. hd. 

Lee’s (Br. W. N".) Brain of Silverto the East. 

Post 8 VO.' 8s. 

Le Messurier (MaJ. A.) Kandahar m 1879. 

Beiim' the Diary of Major A. Le Messurier, R.u., 

Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 

Lewin (T. H.) WOd Eaces of the South Eastern Erontier of 

India. Includiiigaii Account of the Loshai Country. By^apt- 

T H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts, ifost 8vo. h ». d. 
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8s. 


Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code, 


iTthriPomlJ Questions and Answers. . gY , 

and Illustrative By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo.* .,s. Od. , 

Tpwi 5 I A J 1 Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

^ In the' pirn of Questions and Answers. 

and Illustrative Notes. BvAnoeloJ. Lewis. Postb,o. l-s.O 1. 

Muhammeo Babeb, E.PBEoa oe 
H«^ by himself in the Jaghatai Mu. and 

translated partly by the late John 

mrtlv b? WiLT.iAM Bbskine, Esq., with Notes and *^60 
grapbioai and Historical Introduction, together with a Map 

:Joo..ri» bel.»n .l.e 0„. « 

regarding its construction, by Ch^klesAV addinl , 

East India Company’s Engineers. 4to.' Lond. 18J0. LI os 
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IiiaEC0Tirt*s and Pincotfs Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the^Formation^and devek-pment of language ; a Eational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo* hd. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel 

Uy Edwaho Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Moiighyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Os. 

Lovell (Tice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events from 

f 1 7 9 9 to 1 B 1 5 . W ith Anecdotes. By the late V ice - Adm . W m. 

S tanhc^e Lovell, R.N., K H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

MacGregor (CqL C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
fhe Province of Khoi'assan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGbegou, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. ^ 2 vols. 8v^ With 
/ map and numerous illustrations. 30s. ^ ^ 

Mackay (C.) luck, and what came of it. A Tale of our 

Trues. By Cp{arles MzicicAY, LL.D. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 

#> 

Maggs (J.) Hound Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vd. 5s. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Chalfenge of Barletta, By Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio, Kendered into English by Lady Louisa 

Magenis. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 2 is. 
m ’ 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Pinal French Struggles in India 
and on the Indian Seas. Inchidiiig an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles* of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
^ of thtr most eminent Foieign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of th;^t Capture. With an Appendix containing 
^ an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
Bv Colonel G. B. Malli?son, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the l¥ar of 1878. Bvo. 
2nd Edition. With Map. 18s. 

Malleson (Col G. B.) Herat: The Garden and Granary of 

Central Asia. WTth Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1858, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy Wav. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. WithTdap. 20 s. 
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Go^mtents.— Calcutta in May and June. — William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre. — How Bihar aijd Calcutta were samE — 

Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jliansi and BandalShand. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Ptajputana.' — 
Brigadier Polwliele^s great battle and its results.— Bareli, 
Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad. — The relation of the anne^a- j 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the | 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first relief of | 
Lakhnao. I 

VoL. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck-?, j 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in. ] 
Eiohilkhand, andthe movements of the several ColuMns 1^ 
in the N.W. Provinces, the xAzinigurh District, and on t}io I 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With^ Plans, i 
20s. ''' . „ . • 

VoijS^LI. — B ombay in 1857. Lord Elphiustone. March 
of Wocdburf^i’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Soiitheni| 
Maratba, Country. Mr. Foijett alid Bombay, x^sirgarh. Sir ♦ 
Henry Durand. .March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Dur#nd. 
IMalwa Campaign. Haidarabaii. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang, Sagar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Rose. Central Indi|i Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 

Sir Hugli Eose and Gwaiiar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Robert Napier, Si^jith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny, f Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20s. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediaeval ladia.* ^ 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Mannere and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poeti-y, Phflosopliy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, jyfaniifactures, Commerce? 
&G., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Am^ngst the <> 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Saraa Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of_ Y^navalkya, 
Mitakshara, Dajm Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayaua, Raghu Y’ansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Batna- 
vali, Kuraara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Gowinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panohavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 
IVT.4NNiNa, with Illustrations. 2 vols.,Bvo. 30s. 
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Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the Queen of the World and the Scourge 
of tfie Men-ste^liog Tiircft>m{njs. By Ciiaiu.bs M aiivi 
of ‘‘The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign,” and “ (irodekoifs 
Pdde to Herat.” With l\>rtraits and Maps. 8 vg. 18s, 

Marvin (Chas.) Colonel Grodekoff’s Eide from Samarcand to 
Herat, through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turke- 
stan. With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. 

By CrxAiiLES Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

Marvin (Chas.) The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the.Bisas- 
r troiis ilusbhin Canip<aign against the Akhal Tekke Tiu'co- 
mans: dtescribing the Marcli across the Burning Desert, the 
Storming of Dengeel Te|>e, and the Disastrous Retreat to 
the Caspian. *By Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps 
and PLnis. 8vo. 18s. ^ 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Boctor. 

^ Being an Accurate and Detailed Acdouut, aecon^anied by 
^ more than 40<> Pictorial lu 'presen latioiis, charaettf^*istic of the 
various Diseases to which tlnJ Equine Fhice are subjected ; 
tu^dther with the lato.st Mode of TTeatmeni, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written iiT" Plain English. By Ed ward 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S, 8vo. 18s. (M. 

Contents. — 'fhe Brain and Newrous System. — The Eyes. — 

The Aloiith. — The Nostrils. — The Throat — Tlio Cliest and its 
contents. — The Stoinacli, Liver, &c. — Tlie i-ibdouien. — Tiie 
Urinaij Organs^r-The Skin. — Specific Diseases,— Limbs -- 
The h'eet, — Injuries. — Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects groat credit on its a»it]ior, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific ijcsearch, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
'Veterinaipy, and non-professional readers .” — MelcL - 

“ The book furi^shes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
d^^awings show the horse not only salfering from every kind of disease, but 
ill the difierent stages of it, whilothe alphabetical summary at (die end givess 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of eadi/^-^Ilbisirated London J^^etos, 

Mayliew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Mauageiueut. 

Coutainirig descriptive x'emarks upon Anatomy, jMcdicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a pkiin :iccoui'it 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers^ breeders, iu’eakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more tinxn 4U(.) engi’avings ; 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. | 

iSlAYHEW. A new Edition, revised and impi'oved by J. 3. ; 

Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. ^ 8vo. 12s. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically coiiLsidered. i 
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Pi rvisiG.^ — Tiie Eiode of admiiiisteriag it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing . — its origin, its uses, aii^i its varieties, THE 4r>:Eiii. 
natural growth, and the abuses to wifich they are liable. 
Food. — The iittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults ins epar able ,from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating vices/V which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Grooms.-- "Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — Their relative importance and where to look for ib^dr 
development. Bbeebing. — Its iiicoiisisiencies aii4 its disap- 
pointments, Breaking and Training. — Their errors and ^ 
their results. ^ 

Mayhew (Henry) ^^Geriiian Life and Maimers, * 

As seen in Haxoiiy. With an account of Towi>» Life— Village 
LifeN^ip’ashionable Life— Adarried Life — Scbool and University 
Life, Ac.’^ illustrated with Bongs and Pictures of the Studelit 
Customs at the University ol Jena. By Henry A1aihe\^ 
vois., Bvo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. ♦ 

A Fopidar Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 
‘‘Piiil of original tiiought and observation, and may be Studied with pro- 
fit by both brennan and EngHsfi — especially by the QermmA Aikenmtim. 

McCosil (J.) Advice to Offlcers in India. 

By John AIgCosh, M.iJ. Post 8vo. 8s. . 

Meadow (T.) Hotes on Cliina. ^ 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T, AIeadows. 8vo. 9s. 

Menzies (B.) Turkey Old and. Hew : Historical, GeofiapMcal, 
and Statistical By Sutherland AIenzies. AVith Alap auTi 
numerous Illustrations. *2 vols., Svo. SSs. 

% 

Military Works — cMefly issued by the Govemmeiit. . ♦ 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, Is. 
Queen’s iiegulations and Orders for the Army. iJorrected to 
1874.,, Svo. 3s. 6d. , Interleaved, 5s. ' 6d, Pocket Edition, Is. 

' Aiusketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. is. . 

Dress Regulations for the Army. (Reprinting.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. (id. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

.Handbook of Battalion , Drill. ■ .■By,:Iieat. H..' C. Black, is '; ,, 
or, with , Company ' Brill, 2s. 6d. ■ , ■ 
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Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. 0. Slack. Jls. 

Reif Book fo|? SergeaBt?s. By William Buight, Colonr- 
Sergeaiit, Blfth Middlesex R.Y. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skinnishiog, BattalioiL 

and Skelter Trench Brill. By Lieut, Chaeles Slack. Is. 

Mementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &c,, in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Malton. 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 

r Moyements of Oavahy, Boyal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Manualtof Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8?o. 5s. 

Manual of Fiekl Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3.9. 

Slandiiag Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles §nd Practice of Modern Artillfty. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. Owen, E.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 151. 

/ Al'tillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compt^Kiium. By 
r Major F. A. 0-EiEEiTHS. Mth Edition. 5s. 

Compendium of Artillery E.xercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain d. M. MriKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Principles of Gimneiy. By John T. Hyde, IVLA,, late Pro* 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Royal 8vo. 
148. , 

Noteif^on Guimefy. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 

' Is., 

Text Book of the Construction and Alaiiufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the ^British Service. By Stonby & JoNBS. Second 
^ Edfcion. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. ^ 

Treatise on Fortiflcation and Artillery. By Alajor Hbctok 
r Steaith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N., by 
JoHg T. Hyde, M.A. ^th Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &c. £2 2s. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, Ac., &c., &c. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richaeds, 
65fch Regiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying ; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &c. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil J>okson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8yo. Illustrated by Plans, &o. 14s. 
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Instruction in Military Engineering. VoL 1., Part III. 4s. 

Bllomentary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. Eoyal 8 to. ’W ith 
numerous Plans and lEustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engifieer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. EsahkiiANI), B.E. With 
numerous Biiistrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Eockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Saa 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in ^ the Eoyal 
Laboratory. 6&*. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of^ G-unpowder. as 

carried on at the Eoyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 6s. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for servic^^ in tfte Field 

ai^lS^r the conductoof Peace Manoeuvres. 2s. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Serviceii 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged.^ 
Pocket size, 3s. fid. j by post, 38. 8d. ^ 

Gymnastic Exercises, SysL'^m of Fencing, and Exercises for 

the Eegulation Clubs. In one volime. Crown 8v<^ 1877. 2s. 

Army Equipment, Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By Col, Sir Hexey Jahes, 
E.E., F.B.S., Ac., Director. 

Pabt, 1.-- Cavalry. Compiled by Lieut. H.^M, Hozieb, 2nd Life 
Guards. Eoyal 8vo. 4s. ^ ^ f 

Part 4. — Military Train. Compiled by Lieut, H. M. H’ozike, 
2nd Life Guards. Eoyal 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Pajit ^.’-Infantry. Compiled by t!apt. F. .Maetix Petrie. I 
Eoyal 8vo. With Plates. 5s. * • * 

Part 6.--Comimariai. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. HozfEB, 2nd 
Life Guards. Eoyal 8vo. Is. fid. ^ 

Part l.-^MospUal Service. Compiled by Capt, Martix Petri* 
Eoyal 8vo. With Plates, fis. * ^ ^ 

Text-Book on the Theory and Alotion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder; the Histoiy 
of SmaE Arms. For Officers sent to School of Muske1g*y. Is. fid. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. fid. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encamf)inents. fid. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army% 

Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, Ac. Is. fid. 

PurveyorsV Regulations and Instrucj^ibns, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. 38. 
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Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 
Transport of Sfck and Wdimded Ti’oops, By I)k. LuNOMoiut:. 5s, 
Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col, W. Hough. Svo. 25s. 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 26s. 

jTlanuai of Military Law. For all ranks of the Aniiyj Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. PiroN, and «T. F. OoL- 
LIEE, Esq. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con - 
^ tabling Staff Corps Buies, Staff Salaries, Commands, Eurlougli and 
^ Beterement Begulations, &c. By Q-eokge E. Oochbanb late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

Reserve Force; Guide to Exaniiiiations, for the use of Captains 
ancTSubaltems of Infantry, Militia, and Billu. V olunteers, and for Ser- 
j&nts Volunteers. By Oapt. G. H. Q-beayes. Slid edit. 2s. 

The Military Encyclopsedia ; refer/ing exclusiv-ft^ to the 
f Military Sciences, Memoms of distinguished Soldiersf and the Narra- 

^ tives of Bemarkable Battles. By J. H, Stocquelbb. 8vo. 12s. 

THe Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamley. Hew Edition Bevisfd, with Plates. Boyal 8vo. 30s. 

Lessons of War. As taught by tbe Great Masters and Otliers ; 
Selected and Arranged Aom the^various operations in War, By 
Ebanoe James Soady, Bieut-Col, B.A. Boyal 8vo. 21s. 

The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in ¥%\ By Surgeon Major 3 . H. PoiiTBB. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. T1 2s. 
Arme(} Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength ^f Russia. Translated froni the Germ an. Ts. 
r Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

A rrne(^ Strength of Italy. 5s, 6d. 

Armed Streiigth of Germany. Part I. Bs. 6d. 

The Fitoco-German War of 1870— -71. By Capt. C. H, 
Clabke. Vol. I. £l 6s. Sixth Section. 5a. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. 38. Ninth Section. 4s, 6d. Tenth Section. 6s. 
Eleventh Section, 5s. 3d. TweFth Section. 4s. 6d. 

The Campaign of i 866 in Germany, Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 2 1 s. 

Celebrated Naval and Mi litai’y Trials. By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By SirLasgelles Wbaxall. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jagesok and 
Scott. 2 Vols. 8vo. Maps, Plans^&c. 12s. 

BiiJgie Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymiiasiimi. fkl. 


Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage Department. 5s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures, 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons, is, 

Hegulations for Army Hospital Corps. Ikh ^ 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Oilioprs, .;\jrmy 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s, ^ ** 

Instructions for tlie use of Auxiliary Cavalry. ‘2s. 6d.'» 
Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Ltiw relating to the Aniiy. Is. 3d. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department ^s. 
Regulations for the Commis^^ariat Department. Is. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. ’lid. 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of •the Koyai 
and Reserve Artillery, by Will and Daltoiv. 5s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Alilitary 
Bridges, by Sib Howabd Dotjolas. 1858!** i5s. ^ 


Mill’s History or British India, ^ 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. BL Wilsois. ii vois. 
cr. 8yo. I Os. ■ 

MitcMnson (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; A Marrative * 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on ^Native 
Character; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. AIitchinsox. AYith 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. IBs. 

Mitford (Maj. E. C. W.) To CauTjul with the Cavalry 
Brioadel A Narrative of Personal Expeneiices with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.O.B. With Wap 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Majoi R. 
G. W. Mitfokb, I4th Bengal LanceA. 8vo. 9s. . 
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Muller’s (Max) Rig-Veda-Sa^^^ 

Th |3 Sacred Hjmns of the Braliiuiiis ; tuge the r with tiie 
i Gommentary Of Sa^^anachai^a, Published under tbe Patroii- 

I age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 

! Goinicil. 6 vols., 4to. jg2 10s. per volume. 

I Mpteries of tlie Vatican ; 

j Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the G-ermaii of Dii. Theodobe 

! Geeisekgek. 2 Vols, post Bvo. 2 Is. 

prgis and Bismillak 

a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave ?jirl : and Bismillah ; or, Plappy Days in Cashmere. 
By Habiz Ai#-.abd. Post 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Norris^TVewman (C. L.) In Zululaiid^ with the British, 
throughout the War of 1879. By Chakles Ix^Noreis- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of tfie Loiiiiou ^^‘^tanclard,’’ 
Cape Town “ Standard andJJdail,’' and the “ Times ” of Natal. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. Bvo. 16s. 

Hfotes on the North Western PF^vinces of India. 

By a District Officer, 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contents. — Area and Populatipii. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion.— Pient. — Hates. — Land Tenures. 

O’Donoghue (Mrs, P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park •Riding, and Flunting. With N otes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’DoNOcfHEE, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The K%ave of Clubs,” “ Horses and H orsemen,’’ 
“Grand lather’s BUinter,” “One in Ten Thousand,” &(3. &c. 

^ Or. Bvb. With Portrait. 5s. ^ 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Deserip- 
^ tive ; witii Anecdotes of ^he Court Life and Wild Sports of the 
OountrJ in the time of Mahar^a Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and lilastra- 
tions of ^ Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henry Am- 
Bi-iosE Oldfield, M.D,, of H. M.’s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmaiidu. Two vols, 8vo. 86s. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Followed 
by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal, By Col. Willoughby- 
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OsBOKKE, C.B. With Pbotogmplis, aiid dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Heb Majesty, Queen Yigtobia. Post Sto. :£'i. is. 
..... ’’ ^ ' 
lliis is a iiiglily important book, not only for its literary merit, and tbe i 
information it contains, but also from tbe fact of its being tbe &’st work | 

written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. I 

Owen (Sidney) India on tbe Eve of the British Coininest.^ j 

A liistorical Sketcli. By Sidney Owen. M.K. Reader in | 
Indian Law and History in tlie University of Oxibrd. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elpbiiistone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. ^ 

Oxenham (Eev. H. H.) Catholic Eschatology and%Unmr- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crowd 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Oxenham (Eev. H. JT.) Catholic Doctrine of the Athijement. 

x\n H.^orical Inquiry into its Development in theUhurch, with 
an JnSraduction on tlie Principle of Theological Development. 

By H. Nu\combe Oxenham, iM^A. 3rd Edit, and Eiilargedi^ 
8vo. 14s. 

“It is one of the ablest and^ probably one of the most charminglv 
writ ten treatises on the subject which exists in our language.” — Times » 

\ Oxenham (H. N.) The First Age of Christianity ani the Chnreh. 

By Jolm i gnatius Ddllinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
! from the German bv Henry Hiitcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 

I Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Thir^ Edition. ^2 vols. 

I Crown 8vo.,' 18s. 

! Ozanam’s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
the Eh'ench. By The tion. A. C. Glyn? Yols., post 8vo»^ 
21s. A*' 

Pehody (Charles) Authors at Work. ^ ^ 

Francis Jeffrey—Sir \Yalter ScoE-— Robert Burns— Charles 
Lamb— R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay— Byron • 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Alackintosh. Post 8vo. 
iOs. 6d. • 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Flay of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Felly, 
K.O.B.VH.O.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wol- 
! LASTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of xAnwar- 
I : i-Su^ 2 Yols. royalSvo. ■ ^s. ■ 
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Pincott (F.) Analytical Index io Sir .Iohn K.avks llisiory 
of die S(jp(]^y Wnr, twid Cui. (1. B. MA!.LK^t>A’V .History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Ot>!nhiHod in one, voiiune.) By 
Fhebehic PiNcoTT, M.B.A.B. 8yo. 10s. Od. 

Pinon and Collier’s Manual of Military Law. 

Jly Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Golliee, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 5s. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

• By G. Jh Low. Svo. Witli portrait. 18s. 

Pope (fe. U.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra- 
phical Xote», Genealogical Tables, Examination Questitms, 
*<‘ind Chronological, Biograpllica.1, Go( graphical , and General 
lnd«exes.^ For the use of Schools, Oollt’ges. and Ih’ivatt' Stu- 
dents. By the Ucv. G, IT. Pope, U Ih. Principitj^il’ Plsliop 
^ Gottou’s Grammar School and Collegca Bangalnro : Fellow of 
the Madras University. •‘Pliird Edition, thoroughly revised, 
l^ap. -I to. 12s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

Uy Ilouodi & Lonct. Svo. Jjomlon. 1825. 2t)S. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgejfore, &:c. 

Gr Sketches of Life ill Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) JEistorical Eesults. 

Dotkicihle from Recent Giscoverit's in Aflghariistaii. By H. 
T. Pbinsep. <Svo. Loud. 1844. !5s. 

Prinsep (H, T.) Tibef, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By^HENEY T. Pkinsep, Esq. Second editi^oii. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prinsep (E.T.) Political and Military Transactions in India. 

2 Yols. Svo. London, 1825. 1 8s. 

Eavertf- (Major H. G.) The Pus'hto Manual; comprising a 
Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogi^es, and Yocubulary, By Major H. G. Ravicety, 
Bombay Army, Retired List. Fcap>. 5s. 

Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

12s. (See page 22.) 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By EicHAno Rows, “ Good Words 
Commissioner, Autdaor of ‘‘Jack iVlloat and Ashore,” (fee 
Grown Svo. Illustrated, hs. 
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Eiimsey (Alniarie) Mootimmiidaii Law of InieritaEce, and - 
Eights arid Helatioiis affectiiig it. t, Siiuiii Doctrine. 60111 - 
prising, together with much coiiateral mforniation, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” By ALMAaio Eumsey, of Lincoiii’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at Kings 
College, London, xiiichor of “ A Chart of liiiKlu Famil\^ 
Inheritance.” 8 vo. 12 s. 

Euiiisey (Almarie) A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance.,* 

Second Edition, much enlarged, 8 vo. 6 s. 6 d. 

O % ■ f 

Sachau (Br. C. Ed.) The Chronology of AncieM Hations. An 
English Version of the Arabic^Text of the Athar-ut IJilkiya of 
Albiruni, or ‘ ■ Vesti§es of tlie “Past.” Collected and rfduced 
to writlii^ by the iliithor in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 3,000. Trans- 
lated and '^Idited, with Notes and Index, by Dr, C. Edward. 
Sachau, Professor in the EoyabUniversity of Berlin. Pub-^-t 
lislied for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britaiii^md 
Ireland. Eoyal Bvo. 42s. 

Sanderson _(Cj, P.) Thirteen Years' among* the Wild 
Beasts of India ; ilieir Haunts and Flabits, from Personal 
Observation ; with, an ac<‘oiutt of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanmuson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keclaalis at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. EVp.-lto. £1 5s. ■ % 

<• 

% 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. . * ^ 

From the earliest times to the Abolition ^of the East Iiidia^ 
Gomp.any in 1858. By Robert' Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post Bvo. 8 s. , . 

The object of this work is to supply the want whiGh lias 
bed'll felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which woiiid serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
e 3 'e, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow/ of a Life (The) A Girl’s Story., ' 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. **31s. 6d. 
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Sherer (J. W.) The Conjuror’s Daughter. 

A <Tale. By J. W. SwEtiER, C.S.l. With Lllustnitions by 
Alf. T. Elsves and J. Jellicoe. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

Sherer (J. W.) Who is Mary ? 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Sheeee, Esq,, 
C.S.L 10s, 6d. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. Os. 

S^ii^pson^l^H. T.) Archseologia Adelensis; or a History of the 
Parish* oi: Adel, in the West Biding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attein].>t t<? delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archsfiplogieal, Topographhial, and S(‘riptnraL By Henry 
Tra,k.l Simpson, M.A., late Eector ttf Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Llovd Fer<uison. Roy,^>. 21s. 

5'olyinos (B.) Desert Life. Eecollections of an^Expedition 
ill tlie Soudun. By B. Solyimos (B, M. hALivoNHEiio), Civil 
Eifgineer. 8yo. 15s. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third editi&n. bvo, £‘si 2s. See page 14. 

» 

Steele (^A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

By Aethuii Steele. Royal 8vo. Is. (See page 13.) 

Stent (C. C.) Ento^mbed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Carter Ste^'t, M.R A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Ciictoms Service, author of Chinese and English 
'' Vocabulary.’' Chinese and Englisli Pocket Dictionary,” “ The 
Jade Chaplet,” Grown 8vo. Witii four lllustimi'ons. 9s. 

StothardjCE. T.) The ABO of Art. 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Egbert T. 
Stothars, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Strange’s (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

2 Vols. Royal 8 VO. 1830. 24s. (Seepage 13.) 

Swinnerton (Eev. C.) The Afghan War, Cough’s Action at 
Futtehahad. By the Rev. G. SwiNNEuroN, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawar Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. . . 

E’er xNew and Concise Methods of Prerforming ^tbe Galen k^ions 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Obserm- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- j 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and ’finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-Mh edit. PmyalSvo, m)s. | 

Thornton (P. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Hineteenth 
Century. By Percy M. Thornton. Two vols. 8vo. 82s. 6d. ' 

Contains-— Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbory,V | 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mill g rave, C. J. Fox, Lord>Howi£k, ? 

George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wehesley (together i % 

with estimate of his Indian Jdule by Col. (x. B. Maliesoo, i 
C.S.I.), Lord Castkreagh, Loi;d Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Mmerston. Also, Extracts from Lord Bexlny’s ‘l^apers, 
includn^ lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagli and Can- 
ning, whi(?ti, bearing on important points of public policy,! ; 
have never vet been published ; together with other important ' j 
infonnation culled from private and other sources. With j 
'i’en Portraits, and a V'was' shewing Interior of the old House 1 
of Lords. ’ ! 

•> ' 'I 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. | 

Coinpiled chiefly irom the records at the India Ofiice. By | 
Edward Thornton. I vol., Svo.,.pp. With Map. 2 is. ! 

The cJdefoljeots in vieio in co/iipiling this Gazetteer ar^i — i 

To fix the relatwe position of the mrious cities, totals, and milages i 
with as mmeh precision as possible, and io exhibit with the greatest [ 
praoticaMe hremiy all that is known respeetmgdhern J and 
2ndly. To note the raf ions countries, promnees, or territorial dmhims, and^ 
to describe the physical characteristics of eaffii, together 'with their 
statistical, social, and poliiieal circunistances. -% i 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rhers i 
and chains of mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, tcUhin (fibrief *1 

pass, a mass of inforniatmi which cannot other mise he obtamed, except from i 
a mnlUpUoity of volumes and manuscript records. I 

The Lih'ary Editw^^^^ ... * i 

4 vols., 8vo, Notes, Marginal . lleferences, and: Map. 16s. j 

Thornton (E.) Gazetteer of the Pxmjanb, Mghanistan, &c | 

Gazetteer of the OoLiatries adjacent to India, on the north* i 

west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, thePimjaub, 
and the 'neighbouring. States. , By. Edward .Thornton, Esq. j 
2 vols.' 8,vo. £1 5s. ,/ * j 
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Tliorutou’s History of India. 

Th(f' History of the British Ehnpire in India, by Ehlward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index, of Events, to aid 
tlie Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8 ^/ 0 . With Map, 12s. 

The Library JSdition of the above m 6 volumes^ 7nay be 
had^ price £2 Ss. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator, 

Bv T. ThoPiNton. Bvo. London, 1823. I Os. 

*:**■ # 

Thornton (T.) History of the Pnnjanb, 

And of the llise, Progress, and Present Ccmdition of tl)€ 
Sikhs, ^ By T, Thoenton. dWols. Post 8 vo. 8 s. 

Tilley (H. £.) Japan, the Ainoor and the Pacific. . 

With notices of other Places, comprised iii a Ahiyage 
r navigation in tlia Imperial ^lussi an CorwUe Ryr&a, in 1858- 
18 (‘hi. By Henry a. Tilley. Elight Illustrations. 8 vo, His. 

f- '■j 

Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Weston India. 

Embracing, a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrinks of Hindu Ifaitli between 
Bajpootana and tlie Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla, By the late Lieut. Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. IJpyal 4to. . T3 3s. 

TJm is a compmiion volume to Colonel Tod^s Raj adhan. 

Trimen (Capt E.) Regiments of the British Army, 
Ghronologicalty arpniged. Showing their History, Services, 
" Unifenh, &c. By Captain R. Trimen, lat§ 35th Regiment. 
8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. «• 

Trotter (L. J.) History of « India. 

'' The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Deatli of Lord Canning 
(1844 to^1862). By Captain In ok el James Te(>tter, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8 vo. Ids. each. 

Trotter (L. J.) Lord Lawrence. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6 d. 

Trotter (L. J.) Warren Hastings, a Biography, 

By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a “ History of Xjiiclia,” “ Studies in Biography,” &c\ 
Crown 8 VO. 9s. 
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Turkish Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Receipts from tke best Turkish AutHovides. 

Done into English by Faeabi Efekdi. larno. Cloth. 8s. tid. 

Vamhery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

A.dclitional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and ■*! the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vamhery. 8vo. liis. 

“ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.’’' — Aihenmim. 

Victoria Cross (The) An Oificial Chronicle of Beeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemv durnig* 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the IncUaii, CLnneso, 

.>^e\v Zealajwlj and African Wars. From the institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880, >Editecl by Egbert WC 

I Crown 8vo. With Plate, ^s. " * « i 

! % 

Warin^^E. J.) Pharihacopceia of India. I 

By Edward John Waring, MJ)., Ac. 8vo. 6s. (See page ^ 

Watson (M.) Money. ^ I 

By Jules Tardieu. Traiislated from the French by 

OARET Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. * 

» 

Watson (Br. J. P.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 
Hindostan, The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of plindustan. Prejiared 
iinder the Authority of the Goveniment of India, by »7. FuiUiKs 
Watson, and John "William Kave. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, '*in* Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. 5s. per volume. ' ♦ ^ • 

Webb (Br, A.) Patholog’ia Indica. • 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the indian 
Empire. By xAllan VVebb, B.AES. Second Edit. ’^Svo. 14s.* | 

Wellesley’s Bespatches. ^ j 

The Despatches, Minutes, and CoiTespondence of the Ivlarquis j 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. j 
8yo. With Portrait, Map, Ac. i06. 10s. | 

This work should he perused hy all who proceed to India in the | 
Civil Services. 

Wellington in India. ^ 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 
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Willberforce (E.) Franz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from tlfe Geroiaii of Dr. Ikaurich 
Kreisle von Kellborn. By Edward VYilbukfoiujk, bjsq., 
Author of '‘Social Life in Munich.’' Post 8vo. r»s. 

Will’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to £*5. 5s, 

Wilkins (W. 1’.) Yisiial Art ; or M ature through the Healthy Eye. 
^AVith some remarks on Originaiitw and Free Trade, Artistic 
C>)|\vright, and Durability. I3y VVm, Nov Wilkins, Author oi 
‘‘Art Impressions of Dresden,” &e. Bvo. 

Williams r(F.) Lives of the En|iish Cardinals. 

The LivGif of the hhiglish Dardinals, from Nic 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Vf'olsey, Car 
^/'Witli Historical Notices of jlie Papal Court. BvVolkestokbi 

Williams. *2 vols., Bvo. Its. 
r 

Williams (F.) Life, &c., of Bisl^p Atterhiiry. 

Tlie Alemoir and Ckirrespondeiice of FraiKiis Attcrbmy, Bishop 
of Piocliester, with liis distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
clhctly from the Atterbiiry and Stuart Papers. By T'k)LKESTONE 
Williams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,^’ &c,, 
*2 vol^. 8 VO. 1^. 

Williams (Moiiier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples* of ihe Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief HirO.ory of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some arcount of tlie 
'"Past and Present Condition of India, 31 oral and Intidlectual. 
r By AIomter AATlliams, M.A„ Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. Bvo. 15s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Eevenue Terms, and of 
useful 'Words occurring in Ofi&cial Documents relating to the 
Adraiiiistratioii of the Government of British India. Erom the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Alaratbi, Guzaratlii, Telugu, Earnata, Tamil, Malajalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon, the Court of Directors of the E. I, Company. 
4to., cloth. 10s. 
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White (S. D.) In.£liaii Eemiiiiseeaces. 

By Colonel S. I3 ew'e' White,- lat€? Bengal ^aif Corps.^ Bvo. 
With iO Photographs. 14s. 

Wollaston (Arthur M.) Aiiwari Snhaili, or lights of Canopus 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an aclapty lion 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian, iloyal 
8 VO., 42s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £3 13s. hd. 

Wollaston (Arthur 1“,) Elementary Indian Eeader 

Designed for the use of Students in the Aiigio-Veniucuiur 
Schools in Ihdia. P'cap. Is. ^ 

Woolryeh (Serjeant^ W. H.) I ^ • ■ 

Livea^f Eminent S^sijeants-at-Iniw of the English Bar. By 
Humphry^ W. W-ooleych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo,. . 3l)s. 

» 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. « 

Queen of Denmark, Sister ei George 3rd. iToiii Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart 3 vols., Bvo. 
IBs. . , 

Young (J. E,) Course of Mathematics. ■ 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for t];jf use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; d* appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Se^^■ict•s ; 
and of mathematical students generajlly* By Professor J. Li. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume.^Svo., pp. 648^ I2s,^ 

‘‘In the woil before us he has digested complete Eiemeulurv 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he li^.s 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young» has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with thS skill of a • 
veteran.” — Atkencetiw. 
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* ^ Worl&i in t%e Presa. 

Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganathto the Himalaya 

Mountains. By William Taylee, Esq., Retired B.C.S., 
]?ite Gommissioner of Patna. 

The book will contain a menioir of the life of Mr. William 
Tayler, from 1829 to 1867 — during the Government of eight 
c Governors General — from Lord William Beiitinck to Lord 
Lawrejice, and will comprise numerous incidents and adven- 
tures, oificial, personal, tragic, and comic, froni grave to gay, 
/rom lively fo severe ” thro uj^hout that period, It will be 
acconifanied with a hundred illustratio|)s, reproduced by M r. 
TaylSr liiEiself, iTom originaf sketches taken by liiin on tlie 
spot, in' Bengal, Bebar, N.W. Pro\^.nces, Nipal, 

0 and Simla. 

-• ■ # 

CoBiparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India. 

A Fragment; and other Es^ys, the Literary Remains of 
Captain G. J. F. S. Forbes, of the British Burma Commis- 
sion. Author of “ British Burma and its People : Sketches 
of Native Atanners, Customs, and Religion.’' 

The Horse, as hej^^Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be, 

By €am,es IiiviK.E Lupton, P..R..C.Y.S. Author of ‘‘The 
external Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. &c. Illustrated. 

British Jndia/and «its Eulers. 

By H. S. Gunninoham, Al.A,, ouo of tlie Jftdgcs of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis- 
^ sion. • 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. 
With Pe^rsonal Eeminisceiices and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. By Etchard Herne 
Shepherd. Two vols. With Portrait and Illustrations, 

Eecords of Sport and Military Life in Western India. 

By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Fraser, formerly of the 1st 
Boml)a,y Fusiliers, and more recently attached to the Staff of 
H.AL’s .Indian Army. With an Litroduction by Colonel 
G. B. AIalleson, O.S.L' ■ 
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Whisperings in the Wood: Finland Idylls for Children, 
Prom the Swedish of ZacE Tropejius. By Albert AT*BEEa, 
Author of Pabied Stories from the Zoof’ and Editor of 
ChiLCliat by Puck.A ‘‘Bose Leaves,” ■' and “A¥oodlaiid 
Notes.” 

» 

Snowdrops: Idylls for Children. 

Prom the Swedish of Zach Tropelius. By Albert Alrerg, 
Author of “ Whisperings in the Wood.” 

• 

A Bietionary of Ethnological and Philological Gaograihy. 

By R. G. 'I^PHAM, Af. A., M. D., F.R.S., &c. 

« ■* 

Incidents of a Jowney through liinMa to Barfcor. By 

Sydney Ensoii, C.E. '» 

The Histoi^ of India, as told Jby its own Historians ; 

Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By John 
Dowbon, M.R.A.S., late professor of the Staff OJlIege. 
Forming a Sequel in two^ or more volumes to Sir H. M. 
Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan •y^eriod of the 
History of India ; ;ilready\^dited, annotated, and amplified by 
the saane xAiubor. Pnldished under the Patronage of H.M.’s 
Secretary of State for India. 

, m 

j An Integral Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. P, 
i Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 
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r Oriental Wgrhs in the Press. 

' r 

All Arabic Manual. Bj Professor E. H. Palmeh. 

A Hindi Manual. By Fuederig Pincott, M.R.A.S. 

An English- Arabic Dictionary. Bv De. Steingass. 

f 

An ^‘Engltsh-Persian Dictionary, Compiled from Original 
Sources. By i\.UTrrTjR N. Woi-t.aston, Trmislator 

of the Ainvar-i-Suhaili.” ^ 

An Engiisli-Sindi Dictionary. By Fmoiiiuo Pin'cott, '^R.A.S. 

L Malay, Acliinese, Erendh, and English Vocabulary. 
Pre^jiiivd hy Dr. A. J. W. Bikkers. 

% 

A Dictionary, of Hayal Terms, English and Hindustani. 
F<n- the Uhe of Nautical Men trading to India, (t’C. By Rev. G* 
Smaij.. Interpreter to tlie Strangers' Home for Asiatics, 
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A SELEOTIOI5' .PROM • | 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE i 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, ..S:.c. | 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. . j 

[ Dr. ' M)rhe>^'’s‘miForks ctre used as Class Doolcs in the Colleges and Schools i 
I ^ in India.2 * ■ ? 

i Forbes ft Hiiidustaiii-Snglisli Dictionary in the Persian I’haracter, ! 

I witli the Hindi words in Nagan also j and an Engiisli iJindustam 

! DictHlliar? in the EngMsli Character ; both in one volume. By Ditf- I 

I CAN Forces, LL.I). Royal 8vo. 42s. ' ! 

I Forl)es's Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictiona rf ^ , [ 

in the English Character. Royal 8vo. 36s. • 1 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary,# Hindnstani and EiiglislL in tlie | 
English' Cha.nicter. 12s. • - ' s 

Forbes's Flindustas)! Gramm£?r, with Specimens of Writing in the I 
Persian and Ragari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 

8ro. 10s. 6d. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, containing a flompendioiis Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Ronian Character. Hew Edition, entirely revised. By J, T. Platts, | 
18mo. 3s. 6d. • , | 

Forbes’s Bagli o Baliar, in the Persian Character, with g complete | 

Vocabulary. Rbyal 8vo. 123 , 6d. . • , j 

Forbes’s Bagli o Bahar in English, with* Explanatory Notes, j 

illustrative of Eastern Character. 8v®. 8s. j 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English- Character.- -os. * | 
Forbes’s Tota Ivaliani ; or, “ Tales of - a Parrot,” in the Persian ,j 

Charaeter, witli a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8fe. i 

Forbes’s Baital Pachisi ; or, ‘‘ Twenty-five Tales of a DeraonW j 
in the Hagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 9a. | 

Forbes’s .Ikhwaiiu s Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the | 

Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. , 

IFor the Jdgher standard for miUtarg ojice-r^^ j 

Forbes’s Oriental Peiimansiiip ; a Gui(J|^ to Writing Hindustani [ 


hi thft Persian OliMi’acter. 4tO. 8s. 
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Platls’ G raimnar of tlie Urdu or Hiiidustani-L^ 8vo. i 2t>. 

Eastwhk (Edward B.) TIiq, Bagdi-o-Baba,i^-~ literal^ tniosliited 
into Engliwbj wfoh copious explanatory notes. ‘ Svo. .10s. 6d. 

Small’s (Rev. G.) Tota Kaliani; or, “ Tales of a Parrot.’’ Trans- 
lated into EngUslx. Svo. 8s. 

Plattrs’ J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8 vo. 8s. 
Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into Eiiglish. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Yocahiilary of the Words. By 
James E. Ballantyne. Second Edition. 1845. os. 

Sfnghasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit, 
fi Ntn/ Edition, Bevised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
r Notes. By Syeb ABnooLAH. Iloyal 8vo. 12s. 6d^ 

Hokeidsou’s Id iiKfiistani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

Akhlaki r.fiindi, translated into Urdu, witlfan Iiitroduction and 
Notes. Bf Syed Abboolah,. , Iloyal 8vq.^_ 128. .6d. 

Sakinitnla,. Translated into Hindi frtiui the Bengali I'eceiision 
; of the Sanskrit. Critically ecli,|l;ed, with graiumatical, idiomatieal, and 

exegetical notes, by Ebeberic Pincott. 4to. 12s. 6d, 

Briiici^dey of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated by Lithographic 
, .Plates of the Ta’dik Character, t&’i <.nie usually employed in writing 

i tlio Persiangiud the Hindustani. Prapavod for the use of the Scottish 

I Naval and Military Academy by J uies IL Ballaktyne. Second 

I Edition. 4to. 38. 6d. ' * 

SANSCRIT. 

Haugh toll’s Sansci^t and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 
Williams’s English-Stmsc;rit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. B3. 3s. 
Williams's Sanskrit- English Dictionary. 4to. T4 14s. i>d. 
Wlkiu's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit CTranniiar. 4t<f. lbs. 

WJilliams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s, 

^ Williams {Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
Tocabulary, by A. E. Goitoh. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Gough's (A. E.) Key to the E.Yercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
' , Manual, «•' 18mo.- 4s. 

i Williams’s (Monier) Sakun tala, with Literal Englislt Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious 
; Critical and Explanatory Notes, Boyal Svo. 21s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated iiito English Prose 
; and Yerso. Eourth Edition. 8s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. Svo. 5s. 
Gowell’s (E B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. fid. 
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Thoinpsoii’s (J. 0.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 
HauglitoiTs Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4 to. 24s. 
Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. ^ 


Hitopadesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Test 
of Prof. F. Johnson. For the use of Students. By Feebotc 
PiNCOTT, M.E.A.S. 6s. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. iOs: Ihi. 

Wilson’s Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Eoyal 8to. 6s. 

PEESIAN. 

Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and Englisli Dictionary. ^Edition 
of 1862. JOHJS'SOX. 4to. £4. ^ 


Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and YocabulaiV. 

Eoyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. ^ i, ' ^ 

Ibrnlieem^Persian Grani^ar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. 12s. Od. 

Guiistan. (Jfirefiilly collated with the original MS., witli a full 
Vocabulary. By John Platts, hte Inspector of Schools, Centrar % 
Provinces, India. Eoyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. ^ 

Guiistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By John Platts. 8vo. 12s. Sd. 

Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili. 4to^. 42s, 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Eoyal 8vo. £2 2s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H . G.) First Book of The Anwari^ Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8vo. 5s. 


Ouseley’s (Col.) Akhlald Mushiiii. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s 
Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) Akhlald Mushini, Tntiislat^d into English. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. ^ • ' 

Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberforce, R.E.) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. ^ 

PAET I.— A CONCISE Geammae ow the LANawAOE, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a S>4ectioii of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PAET II.— A VOCABOLAEY OE USEEITL WOEDS, ENGLISH, AND 
Peesian, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bustan. By Shaikh Mtislihu-d-Dfn Sa’di ShiTazi. 

Translated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index, By Captain H. Wilberpoece Clarke, E.E. Svo. 
With Portrait. 30s. 

A Translation of Hobinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Eoman Character. Edited by T. W. H. Tomoet, Bengal CivU 

Service. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 


j 
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■ BEN&ALL 

e ■ e 

Haugiiton’s Beii§ali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language 5 to which is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 80s, 

For?.}ess Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues. Royal 
8 vo: 12 s. 6 d. 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Royal 8 vo. 12s, 6 d. 

Nabo Nari. ISmo. 7s. 

fj' . ■ f*. 

, " AEABIC. 

Pachardson’s Arabic, Persian awd Jibiglisif Dictitnuiry. Edition 
of 1852. * By F. Johnson. 4to., clotiu 

Forbes’s Arabic Gramma,!’, intended more (:vs|)e(nai]y /or the use of 
young men prepainng for the lEast India Civil Service, and also for the 
i^se of self instructing students in general. Eoyal 8 vo., cloth, 18s. 

Palmer’s Arabic Grammar. 8vt> 18s, 

Forbes’s Ara#bic Reading Lessons, consisting of Plasy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Tocab».lary. Royal 8 vo., cloth. 15 b. 

An Arabic Alan iial. Ey Professor E. l:L Pai .m rh. 

(In the press.) 

■ 

* TEIOOeOO. 

Brown’s Dictionary, ere*7ersed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
I)iale<ji:s used in Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2 , royal 8 vo. £5. 

Oanipbeirs Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 80s. 

FromiTs Reader. 8vo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown’s dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. Od. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Perciral’s English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 1 Os. fid. 

TAMIL. ' 

Bottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4 to. 4 ‘2s 

Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. I2s. 

Percival’s Tamil Dictioifary. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
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GUZEATTEE. 

Mavor’s Spelling, Giizrattee and Eno^isb. Ts, 6d. 
Shapuaji Edalji’s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 


.Sis. 


MAKE ATT A. 

Molesworth’s Dictionaiy, Mahratta and English. 4to, 44>sf 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 4Ss. 
Stevenson’s Grammar. 8 vo., cloth, i 7s. 6d, 

Esop’s Fables, l^mo. 2s. 6cl. 

Fifth Ptead^g Book. 7s. ^ ^ 

A Grammar ol the Mahratta Jjanguage. For the use of the 
East India College ^at llayleyhiiry. By James E. Balia^^ttxe, of 
the Scottish Xaval and Military ’!4eademy. 4to. 5s. . ♦ 


M arsden’s G ramm ar. 


MALAY. 

4to. £1 IS. 


CHEESE. 

Morrison’s Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. £10. » 

Marshman’s — Clavis Sinica, a! Chinese Grammar, 4to. £2 2s, 

Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Beligion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the ChinCae language. Jito. 6s, 

PTJS^HTO. 

The PuMito Maiuuil. Comprising a Coiu^ise Grammar: Exer- 
eises and Dialogue ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Yocadukry. By 
Major H. G. KAVEETy, Bombay Infantry (E^ired). Author* of the 
Pus'hto Grammvar, Dictionarv, Selections Prose and Poetical, SeleetiQ|is 
from tlie Poetry of the Afghans (Enghdi Translation), .^Esop’s Fables, 
'&e.. &c. Feap. 5s. ’ ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve’s Eiigiisli-Carnatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary. 

2 vols. (Very slightly damaged). £8, 

Colletfs Malayalam Reader. <Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Esop’s Fables in Carnatica. 8vo. bound. 12s. 6d. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatio Phrases, Exercises and Bialognies, and Vocabulary. By 
' Captain C.' F. Mackenzie, late of H.M.^s Consular Service, .6s. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

pHART OF INDIA, 

JPnee) fuU^ tmted, mounted on roller or in oaee, 20.v. 
size, about 40 in. by 50 in. 

Showing, at one view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which 
have^xisted in that country from the earliest times to tlie suppression of the Gpat 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historical event according to the variou.^ 
eras rised m India. 

- ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

® Of the Eigh Coiiri of JiisUee in JSnqland. ^ 

this Chart, anj person, however ignorant of the subject, may, by an hour’s 
attrition, obtain a clear view of the bi*baci lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions^ wliich have resulted in the dogiinion of Heir Majesty as EMFEESS OF 
INDIA. It wiW be found invaluable for Eoucational Pchi oses, especially in 
Colleges and g^chools, where an Indian career is in fontemphition. I^ili also be 
found of PKKMANENT uTiiiJiT it) all Libraries and Oliices as a work of ready 
rflerence for the connection of events ||,nd dates. Besides the Hiswry of India, it 
^tncludea the contemporaneous histories of Apghanistan, Central Asia, and 

KUROFIt 

^ 

A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BY 

HENRY F. BRION. 

• In Frame, 2 Is. 

A map of this kind brings before ns such a picture of tlie surface of a given 
country as no ordinary ma^ cOuld ever do. To the mind’s eye of the average 
Englishman. India cSnsistsrjof ‘ the plains ’ and ‘the hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
tlie hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. ^ The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good pl^iii map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
inth, with a faithful representatioi;, of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
^ thirty-two t^mes the horizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India fre reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Mahva, and Western Bengal reveal their actual ruggedness at a glance; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set In a neat 
frame of maplewood, t'hemap seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, audits price, a guinea, ^hould place it within the reach of all who care to 
combine the useful with the ornamental.”— Jibme News^ 





MAPS OP INDIA, etc. 


Mesars, Allen 4* €{>?s Maps of India were revised and much improved j 

. during 1876, imih especial reference ^to the emstmg Adinmiiraiive i 
Divisions f Mailwags^ if e. • ! 

District Map of Illdia^ corrected to 1875 

Divided into Gollectorates with the Telegraphs and Eailwajs from Go- 
vernment smweys. On six sheets — size, 5tt. 6in. high ; 5ft. 8in. wide, 
dS2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surveys executed by order of the Government 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, ; 

, or, on cloth, in ease, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, varn., £S 3s. t 

Map of Iinlil^Rorrected to 18T6 ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets^ — size, 2 ft. ISin. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £l Is.* ^ 

Map ofMie Routes in Didia; corrected to 187^; 

WitlvTabies of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations' On one sheet — size, 2 f|:. 3 in, wide; 2 ft. 9 ‘in. high, 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces pf Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Diiawulpore, &c., including ail the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheetST-size, 4 ft. 4ia. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 10s, 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siairi, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £l>5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a ease, i4s. ; on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. • • ^ 

Maj) of China, ^ ^ * <» ' 

From the most Authentic Soiirces of Iiiforma|iion. One large sheet — 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. ^ 

Map of the World ; " , ^ « 

On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Baiiy JS^avigators, 
the CuiTents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle SaiHng, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — size, ^ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s j or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3, 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and LongitudeMf places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6cl. 

Eussian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
ance wth tlie Disoovei-ies and SniTeys of Enssian Stafi OfBcers np 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 ^heets. 10a. 6d... or in cloth 

: : case, 14s. I 


1% Jamary and July of each year u yuhlkhed hi Soo,, price 10.v. 6^^., 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL & MILITAEY; 

BY PBBMISSIOF OP. THE . SECIIETABY O'P STATE EOK INDIA TK COUKCIL. 

■' ^ -wCONTEFTS. ■ _ _ 

CIVIL. — GTadation Lists of Civ-il Servieo, Bengal, Mad r;is and .llnnbay. 
Civil Anrmitants. ■ Legislative Coimcil, ICeeiesiastieal Esi.ablishineiits, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, IMarinc, Medical, I^and Kcrcniic, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
E£,ilway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &,c„ &c. 
MILITABY,— Grradation List of tbe C-eneral and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staif Corps, Adjutants-Geuerars 
and Quartermasters- Q-eneral’s Offices, Army Commissariat Deiiart- 
raents, British Troops Serving in India (including Iloyal Artillery, Eoyal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List ot'iNative 
Rf.gimemts, Gomniander-in-Ciuef and Staff, Garrison Insf.raetion Staif, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Dcpartmeul^P**^.njal> Frontier 
Force, Military*** Departments of the ihrtv Presidfaciesj VGeriiiary 
Departments, Tables showing tlie*'I)istriinitioii of the Army in India, 
lAsts (^Retired Officers of tlie thimmPivsi{i(‘n{?^cs. 

HOME.— Dejtmtments of the Office of the Secretary of Statm Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for fiic (. *i.vi ! and For<^.. Services, 
p / Indian, .Ti'Qop Service. r 

rMlSCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St.M'ielniel 
and^St. George. Order of Precedence in India.. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations^ for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Bupplements, Civtt Service Pension Code— rela, ting to 
the Ooveuanted and XJneovenanted Services. Rules for the Iiulian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Eetij;emen,t Regulat-ions of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension LMnd. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


■hm:: ' THE 

EO'YAL KALEJSTDAR, 

AND COUtrr'AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR El^GLARD, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ARI)^ THE COLONIES, 

^or the Year 1880* 

CoKTAlNiNG .A COBRECT List OF THE TwEN'rV' Jrj tWT iMrEIUAL 
PARLIAMENT, SUMMONED TO MFET FOR THEIU Ph'RST 

Session — March 5th, 1874. 

House of P|jers — House of Commons — S wereigns and Eulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen’s 
Household — Government Offices— Mint — Customs — Inland Revenue- 
Post Office — Foreign Mmisters and Consuls— Queen’s Consuls Abroad — 
Naval Department— Navy List — Army Department — Army List — Jjaw 
Courts — Police— Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools— Literary Institutions— City of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institutions — Cliaiuties — Miscellaneous Institutions 
— Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Indew^ 7s , ; without Indew^ 5 ^. 
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Pithlished on' the arrival oj every Mail from India* Subseription 26 .s‘. per 
anmmypost free^ specimen copy 

ALLEN’S INDL 4 N MATr. 

AHD • . ^ ■ •' 


#idal §a^ette 


PEOM; ■ 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST, 

Allen’s Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Eeports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the Ijja^, as aifording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Moveiroiis of Troops, Shipping, and all even^ of Domestic and 
individual interest. \ - 

The subjoined list of JJie usual Contents wiE show the impoftance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen’s Indian I^Iail. • 

"^Summary and Meview of JSastern 
Precis of Public Intelligence | Shipping- Arri il of Ships 

Selections from the Indian Press! , Passef5gers 

Movements of Troops „ departure of Ships 

The Government Gazette I „ * Passengers 


Courts Martial 
Domestic Intelligence-Births 
,, ,, l^arriages 

■f §• Deaths 


Commercial— State of the Marhets 
„ Indian Securities 

„ Freights 

&c. &c. &c. 


Home InielUgmice relating to Inma, ^c. 


Original Articles 
Miscellaneous Information 
Appointments, Isist of Fur- I 
loughs, Extensions, &c. , 

„ Civil' ■ I 

! „ , Military | 

,, Ecclesiastical and| 

Marine 


Arrival reported in England 
Bepartuijes^ ,, „ 

Shipping— Ajrrivad of Ships 

j, ,, Passengers'' 

,, . Departure of Ships 
„ „ Passenger# 

Vessel speken' with 
dec. dec." dec. 


Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Services. 


Bach year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Tolume 
which forms a complete 

ASIATIC AMMUAL REGI STER A ND UBMRY OF REFERENCE. 

Lokdok: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 , WATERLOO PLACE, S.W . 

(PXJBLISHEES TO THE IKDIA office), 

To whom CoMMunicaiions for the JSditoi^f and A^dvertisewiefits, 
are requested to he addressed. 
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Bu])seripti.on, 32 b. per aiiuiuu. PoBiiigN^ 

Monthly PartB, price 3 b. 

PRECIS OF .OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

BEING 

AB8TEAOTS OB’ ALL PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS 

, DIEEOTED TO BE PllINTBD BIT 

* BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


SESSION 1880. 


Alien kiive coBimenced t1)o publication of a inusi utacl'ui work, the 
need of which has been felt for a louii' time, thoni;'h mitil now liiMI.Rio has laid the 

oouraj^e to attempt i+\ The is ver.y well (Uf\\’' - Jounu0 of ilu: 

BhtMsi. Mia 1 Booh 

*‘Ther^is no doubt as to i.lie value of most i>aTliameiii,a,r.v publicatiuu.s, hut 
fewpersgtiis have the time or iiielinatioR i.u wnde thH)n|.^‘h i, hem, and ihus much 
valuable iiiatter^s luiHscd, but iii this prr.t'is Alessrs. Alleu and Oo. f^’ive an oui.liiio 
of just what is retiulred,” — /ina Trade Jiririnr, jr 

Alessrs. Allen & Co.’s book is composed of ahstivmts of sill veturfis diwajted to 
ho printed ]>/ either oi* both of tlie Houses of Tariiamout, «,»^d the wtu'k has 
i^^jvidently been done hy practised pivtito writers who understand how to reach the 
important features of Governmont papers.” — lAniirpooU)ailii Courier. 

“^.’’his is a inihlication which supplies a great want. We gladly welcome this 
work, both for reiuling* and for referouce.”-=-lLrn ibid, Burin'cc Ganctte. 

“ The papers are carefully eoiidoxised.’'-sf-lh'dt.s‘/i, Ma.iL 

” In the ease of statistical returns it is os])Ocially ^ooiV’—Cuiuhridije Chronide. 
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